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Alchemy,  Architectural,  A  Study  in — An 
old  farmhouse  at  Katonah,  N.  Y.,  that 
was  rescued  from  a  desolate  old  age,  re¬ 
modeled  and  converted  into  a  charming 
country  home  by  Mr.  John  H.  Hutaff, 
285;  Two  interior  views,  286;  Corner  of 
the  rebuilt  kitchen.  The  garden,  too,  un¬ 
derwent  a  thorough  transformation  be¬ 
neath  the  enthusiastic  hands  of  its  new 
owner,  287;  Two  more  views  of  the 
Hutaff  garden  in  which  semi-formal 
flower  beds  give  the  grounds  an  old- 
fashioned  air,  288;  The  old  farmhouse  as 
it  looked  before  Mr.  Hutaff  took  it  in 
hand — a  somewhat  draggled  and  gloomy 
structure ;  Side  view  of  the  old  farm¬ 
house,  now  transformed  by  dormers  and 
roomy  porch,  290 ;  The  present  vegetable 
garden  evolved  from  a  swamp,  291. 

Arbors  as  Architectural  Features  of  the 
Garden — An  arch  of  light  and  graceful 
design  that  gives  a  strong  support  to  the 
rambler  and  paradise  roses,  65 ;  An  ex¬ 
tremely  well-built  architectural  arbor  in 
a  New  England  garden,  66;  No  more 
friendly  approach  to  the  house  can  be 
devised  than  the  architectural  arbor,  67; 
A  very  well  planned  architectural  arbor 
and  seats  combined ;  An  extremely  inter¬ 
esting  formal  covered  seat,  68. 

Architecture,  Hillside :  The  Picturesque 
Possibilities  of  a  Sloping  Site:  By  G.  H. 
and  E.  D.  Ford— A  hillside  home  which 
suggests  a  charming  way  of  adapting  a 
practical  plan  to  a  sloping  site :  the  de¬ 
sign,  by  G.  H.  and  E.  D.  Ford,  is  both 
homelike  and  unique,  180;  The  main  hall 
and  staircase  in  the  hillside  home,  181 ; 
First  floor  plan  of  hillside  house ;  En¬ 
trance  and  basement  floor  plan  of  house, 
182. 

Art  Exhibition,  The  Northwest  Holds  Its 
First  Important :  Prize  Winners  at  St. 
Paul  Exhibition  —  “Chief  Shakopee,” 
sculpture  by  Herbert  Strunk :  awarded 
silver  medal,  555 ;  “Winter  Woods,”  Ed¬ 
ward  M.  Dawes,  painter :  awarded 
bronze  medal,  556 ;  One  of  group  of  etch¬ 
ings  by  Charles  B.  Keeler :  awarded  sil¬ 
ver  medal,  557;  “Early  Breakfast,” 
Donna  Shuster,  painter:  awarded  silver 
medal,  558. 


Art,  Sheraton,  The  Intricate  Elegance  of : 
By  James  Thornton — Figure  one  :  Charac¬ 
teristic  Sheraton  chairs,  183 ;  Interesting 
examples  of  Sheraton  reminiscent  of  the 
period  of  Marie  Antoinette ;  Figure 
three :  A  sideboard  designed  by  T.  Shear¬ 
er,  184;  Figure  four:  A  sideboard  in 
what  may  be  termed  Sheraton’s  premier 
manner;  Figure  five:  Colonial  adaptation 
of  Sheraton  sideboard,  185;  Figure  six: 
One  of  the  most  elaborate  of  the  Shera¬ 
ton  sideboard  designs ;  Typical  Heppel- 
white  cornices,  186;  Figure  seven:  A 
Sheraton  bookcase-desk  of  ingenious  de¬ 
sign;  Heppelwhite  detail,  187;  Figure 
ten :  Exceptionally  good  examples  of 
Sheraton  chair  and  table ;  Typical  Shera¬ 
ton  handles,  188;  Figure  eleven:  A  Sher¬ 
aton  settle  of  simple  and  exquisite  de¬ 
sign,  189. 

Axe,  The  Handle  of  An :  By  Will  Leving- 
ton  Comfort — Four  illustrations :  145- 

148. 

“Bath,  The  Order  of  the” — The  littlest 
baby  of  today  belongs  to  the  “order  of 
the  bath”,  126;  Figure  one:  Corner  of  a 
very  simple  bathroom,  showing  hygienic 
fittings  that  can  be  kept  dean  with  a 
minimum  expenditure  of  effort;  Figure 
two :  Every  detail  of  this  up-to-date  bath¬ 
room  corner  is  designed  for  the  utmost 
convenience  and  sanitation,  127 ;  Figure 
three :  Light-colored,  easily  cleaned  walls, 
tiled  floor  and  a  washable  rug  give  the 
bathroom  of  today  an  air  of  delightful 
cleanliness  ;  Figure  four  :  Sometimes  the 
shower  bath  can  be  arranged  in  a  recess, 
with  built-in  closet  and  drawers  nearby, 
128. 

Beauty  for  the  Back  Entrance — Seven  il¬ 
lustrations,  469-472. 

Beauty  of  Japan  in  An  American  Apart¬ 
ment,  The — These  windows,  which  origi¬ 
nally  overlooked  unsightly  back  roofs, 
are  particularly  fine,  359;  The  whole  end 
of  this  room  was  brought  out  in  a  series 
of  alcoves,  one  of  which  was  fitted  with 
shelves  to  hold  various  treasures  repre¬ 
senting  the  Chigai-Dana,  and  one  raised 
a  step  above  the  floor  to  form  the  Toko- 
noma  or  niche  of  honor  for  the  guest. 
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360;  In  Japan  floors  are  covered  with 
thick  mats  six  by  three  feet,  made  of 
rushes  and  covered  with  matting,  the  size 
of  a  room  being  spoken  of  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  mats  used — such  as  an  eight  mat 
room,  etc.,  361 ;  The  room,  before  it  was 
converted  into  the  artistic  background  for 
the  numerous  works  of  art  brought  home 
from  a  trip  to  Japan,  362. 

Boys’  Camp,  Some  Constructive  Experi¬ 
ments  in  a :  By  Charles  K.  Taylor- — White 
birch  furnished  tent;  furniture  made  by 
three  13-year-old  boys,  599;  This  was 
built  by  the  14-year-old  group  of  boys  in 
the  camp,  600;  Stone,  wood  and  canvas 
recreation  room  built  in  front  of  a  tent 
by  a  group  of  13-year-old  boys,  601 ; 
Some  typical  rustic  furniture  built  by  the 
boys  themselves ;  The  chapel  for  the 
whole  camp  designed  by  a  13-year-old 
boy  and  built  by  the  concerted  effort  of 
the  whole  group  of  boys,  602. 

“Briarwood” :  A  Hillside  Home  Among  the 
Trees — Hillside  bungalow  owned  by  two 
business  women,  Dr.  Alle  Smith  and  Sue 
Dorris ;  the  bungalow,  which  was  de¬ 
signed  by  Dr.  Smith,  cost  only  $2,200, 
321 ;  One  end  of  the  living  room  showing 
the  home-made  tile  fireplace  provided 
with  water  coils  that  supply  radiators  in 
three  other  rooms,  322 ;  A  corner  of  the 
cheerful  dining  room ;  Floor  plan  of 
“Briarwood”  designed  by  a  business 
woman,  323 ;  Second  floor  plan,  324. 

“Bungalow,  The  Colonial” ;  A  New  and 
Charming  Variation  in  Home  Architec¬ 
ture:  By  Charles  Alma  Byers — “Colonial 
Bungalow”  in  Los  Angeles,  the  home  of 
Marion  R.  Gray,  designed  by  Harold 
Bowles,  architect,  and  built  at  a  total  cost 
of  $3,500;  Detail  showing  the  pergola- 
covered  court  in  the  rear  of  the  Colonial 
bungalow,  with  French  windows  opening 
from  the  dining  room ;  a  charming  place 
for  serving  meals  and  for  general  out¬ 
door  living,  4T1;  Fireplace  corner  in  liv¬ 
ing  room  of  Colonial  bungalow  showing 
tiled  mantel,  simple  substantial  furnish¬ 
ings  and  tasteful  cretonne  draperies  at 
the  long  windows,  412;  Floor  plan,  413. 

Caravan,  The  Joy  of  the — Some  Practical 
Hints  on  How  to  Build  One :  By  William 
Gabriel — Floor  plan  of  caravan;  Detail 
plan  of  caravan,  with  good  placing  of 
conveniences,  421. 


Carnations:  Jove’s  Divine  Flower — Ten  il¬ 
lustrations,  456-463. 

Chalet,  The  Swiss :  Its  Influence  on  Ameri¬ 
can  Home  Architecture :  By  Elizabeth  G. 
Graham  —  Figure  one :  A  California 
bungalow  that  reveals  the  influence  of 
the  Swiss  chalet,  220 ;  Figure  two :  An  in¬ 
teresting  variation  in  the  “chalet”  bunga¬ 
low  style,  showing  decorative  use  of  tim¬ 
ber  in  the  walls  and  roof ;  Figure  three : 
Bungalow  with  cobblestone  foundation 
and  chimney,  with  simple  but  effective 
woodwork  and  wide  shadowing  eaves, 
221 ;  Figure  four :  In  this  bungalow  we 
find  a  second  story  consisting  of  an  en¬ 
closed  sleeping  room  and  an  open  porch, 
222 ;  Figure  five :  The  big  upper  room  in 
this  bungalow  might  be  used  as  a  living 
room,  nursery  or  for  sleeping  purposes : 
the  roof  construction  suggests  Swiss  in¬ 
fluence,  223. 

“Character  Factory,  A”:  By  Joanna  Gleed 
Strange — A  group  of  buildings  in  the 
children’s  village.  The  fire  department  in 
the  children’s  village :  the  attractive  cot¬ 
tage  in  the  background  is  one  of  the  boys’ 
homes,  604 ;  Dormitory  in  process  of  con¬ 
struction  by  the  boys  in  the  children’s  vil¬ 
lage  at  Dobbs  Ferry;  The  hospital  of  the 
children’s  village  rebuilt  by  the  boy  citi¬ 
zens,  605 ;  A  group  of  boys  at  recreation 
hour  in  one  of  the  cottages,  606. 

Chillon,  The  Castle  of :  By  E.  Drusille 
Ford — This  is  one  of  the  most  pictur¬ 
esque  details  of  the  old  Castle  of  Chillon, 
famous  in  history  and  poetry :  it  is  the 
court  of  honor  which  communicated  with 
the  ducal  apartments,  591 ;  One  view  of 
the  Castle  of  Chillon  with  the  Dents  du 
Midi  back  of  it  and  Lake  Leman  in  the 
foreground,  592;  The  beautiful  entrance 
court  of  the  castle  with  its  lovely  win¬ 
dows  and  arched  doorways,  593;  This  is 
the  hall  of  the  bailiff-governor,  a  detail 
in  the  Castle  of  Chillon,  showing  the 
beautiful  arches  and  paneled  ceiling,  594. 

Civic  Gateway  of  Today,  Architectural 
Beauty  in  the — The  railroad  station,  the 
modern  “Gateway  of  the  City” :  One  of 
the  most  picturesque  railroad  stations 
ever  built  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  is 
that  at  Forest  Hills  Gardens,  designed  by 
Grosvenor  Atterbury;  Detail  of  the  south 
entrance,  79;  Interior  of  the  Lackawanna 

station  at  Montclair,  N.  J. ;  Entrance  to 
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the  Lackawanna  station  at  Montclair,  80; 
The  simple,  pleasing  little  station  at 
Pocono  Summit,  Pa.;  Passenger  depot  on 
the  “Sunset  Route,”  at  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  81 ;  The  tiny  country  station,  so 
long  neglected,  is  now  receiving  its  prop¬ 
er  architectural  care :  the  two  pictured 
here — Castle  Crag  and  Shasta  Springs, 
both  on  the  Southern  Pacific  road — are 
charming  examples  of  rustic  construc¬ 
tion,  in  harmony  with  woodland  sur¬ 
roundings,  82;  Typical  of  California  is 
this  artistic  station  at  Burlingame,  de¬ 
signed  for  the  Southern  Pacific  Com¬ 
pany;  Vine-clad  court  of  the  Burlingame 
depot,  84;  At  Tucson,  Ariz.,  stands  this 
dignified  and  pleasing  building,  which, 
while  fulfilling  its  practical  purpose  as  a 
Southern  Pacific  station,  adds  a  definite 
architectural  value  to  the  place,  85 ;  Pas¬ 
senger  depot  at  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  on 
the  Southern  Pacific  road ;  The  Lacka¬ 
wanna  station  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  87 ; 
The  Grand  Central  Terminal  in  New 
York  has  been  called  “A  Monumental 
Gateway  to  America’s  Greatest  City” ;  In¬ 
terior  of  the  Grand  Central  Terminal, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  achievements 
in  modern  railroad  architecture,  88;  Pas¬ 
senger  station  at  Minneapolis,  on  the 
Great  Northern  road,  showing  an  excel¬ 
lent  adaptation  of  classic  architectural 
principles  to  modern  needs ;  A  more  for¬ 
mal  station  of  brick,  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  road,  at  Berkeley,  Cal.,  in  which 
simple  pillars  lighten  the  solid  air  of  the 
design,  89;  The  lofty  central  hall  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Station,  New  York;  Ex¬ 
terior  of  the  Pennsylvania  Station,  re¬ 
vealing  an  admirable  handling  of  the  im¬ 
mense  proportions  of  the  building  and  the 
long  colonnade ;  McKim,  Mead  and 
White,  architects,  90;  Mountain  station 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  1 17 ;  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Woodland,  Mass.,  showing  admir¬ 
able  group  planting  and  wise  use  of  near¬ 
by  pond,  1 18. 

Civic  Progress  in  Minneapolis :  By  E.  C. 
Hillweg — A  combination  of  hanging  gar¬ 
den  and  department  store  in  Minneapolis, 
48 ;  One  of  the  lakes  around  which  a  park 
has  been  developed  in  Minneapolis,  with 
tower  of  church  in  the  distance;  Corner 
in  a  rose  garden  maintained  by  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Park  Board  at  Lake  Harriet,  51; 
Outside  of  a  greenhouse  owned  by  the 
Minneapolis  Park  Board,  where  annual 
exhibitions  are  held;  The  Minneapolis 
Park  Board  grow  three  hundred  varie¬ 


ties  of  chrysanthemums  for  their  annual 
show  every  year,  52;  Decorating  the  hotel 
windows  in  Minneapolis ;  A  view  of  the 
windows  of  a  big  office  building  in  Min¬ 
neapolis  decorated  with  charming  grace, 
S3 ;  A  part  of  the  exhibition  garden 
planted  in  Minneapolis  by  the  Society  of 
American  Florists :  Now  maintained  as  a 
permanent  feature  of  the  park  system ;  A 
view  of  the  exhibition  garden  at  the  time 
of  the  National  Garden  Convention  in 
Minneapolis,  54. 

Color  in  the  Garden  the  Year  Round  from 
Brilliant  Tiles — Two'  charming  entrances 
to  homes  on  picturesque  East  Nineteenth 
Street,  New  York,  that  show  a  particu¬ 
larly  effective  handling  of  materials ;  A 
strikingly  original  and  artistic  pair  of 
plant-holders  is  shown  in  the  photograph 
at  the  right :  here  again  concrete  is  used 
in  simple,  decorative  form,  its  plain  sur¬ 
face  brightened  by  long  inlaid  panels 
carrying  designs  in  low  relief :  portrait 
medallions  of  the  same  character  empha¬ 
size  the  squared  corners  of  the  jars,  275 ; 
Another  instance  of  the  decorative  effects 
that  can  be  produced  by  the  use  of  col¬ 
ored  tiles  inlaid  in  concrete,  276. 

Color  in  the  Home,  More — An  interesting 
example  of  modern  painted  furniture;  A 
group  of  modern  furniture  made  by  the 
peasants  of  the  Black  Forest,  247 ;  Two 
views  of  Craftsman  painted  furniture, 
248;  The  richly  grained  and  decorated 
wardrobe  that  we  are  picturing  at  the 
right  is  another  convincing  example  of 
the  genuine  beauty  as  well  as  practicabil¬ 
ity  of  the  modern  peasant  furniture  from 
abroad ;  The  painted  wood-basket  seen  at 
the  left  is  one  of  the  many  effective 
pieces  of  Russian  folk  furniture  made  by 
The  Mountain  Community,  249 ;  An  in¬ 
viting  corner  in  the  studio-apartment  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aschermann,  whose  work 
as  interior  decorators  has  gained  much 
appreciation  among  those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  new  Vienna  School  of  Art; 
Two  charming  pieces  of  nursery  furni¬ 
ture  made  by  The  Mountain  Community 
after  the  manner  of  the  Russian  peas¬ 
ants,  250;  Table,  chair  and  lamps  deL 
signed  and  made  by  The  Mountain  Com¬ 
munity,  New  York,  251 ;  A  very  modern 
group  of  furnishings ;  The  wool-em¬ 
broidered  pillow  and  the  Austrian  china 
are  worthy  of  note ;  Chest  of  drawers 
made  by  Black  Forest  peasants  for  the 
Crafts  and  Art  Studio,  252. 
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Controlling  the  Sun  and  Winds  of  Sum¬ 
mer — Porch  of  E.  F.  Whitney’s  house  at 
Oyster  Bay,  showing  a  roof  made  entire¬ 
ly  of  Wilson  Venetian  Blinds;  Wilson 
treatment  of  a  tea  house,  427;  Convert¬ 
ing  a  porch  into  a  room  by  lowering  Wil¬ 
son  Venetian  Blinds:  Use  of  Venetian 
Blinds  on  sleeping  porch,  428. 

Ditch,  Beautifying  the  Storm  Drain — A 
storm  drain  ditch  which  has  been  over¬ 
planted  by  a  grape  arbor,  61 1 ;  A  pictur¬ 
esque  bridge  over  a  storm  ditch  which 
has  been  treated  artistically ;  An  automo¬ 
bile  bridge  across  a  storm  ditch :  the 
stone  foundation  is  shown  and  the  good 
planting  of  the  bridge,  612;  A  pathway 
under  the  pergola  which  has  been  planted 
over  the  storm  ditch,  613. 

Does  the  Success  of  Country  Life  Depend 
Upon  the  Architect? — A  charming  coun¬ 
try  home  designed  for  a  gently  sloping 
hill  site :  the  house  of  H.  W.  Chappell, 
Esq.,  New  Canaan,  Conn.;  Murphy  and 
Dana,  architects,  4;  Looking  out  to  the 
garden  from  the  house  of  Mrs.  W.  R. 
Thompson  at  Watch  Hill,  R.  I.;  Pro¬ 
posed  residence  for  Mr.  F.  L.  Upjohn, 
Huntington,  L.  I.;  Oswald  C.  Piering  and 
Douglas  Fitch,  architects,  5;  The  pictur¬ 
esque  entrance  to  the  home  of  Mrs. 
James  M.  Townsend,  Mill  Neck,  L.  I.,  7; 
Full  length  view  of  Mrs.  Townsend’s 
house  on  Long  Island,  showing  how  the 
original  simplicity  of  the  design  has  been 
retained  in  the  remodeling;  Sitting  room 
and  staircase  in  Mrs.  Townsend’s  house, 
8 ;  The  Peabody  home  at  Westbury,  L.  I., 
which  carries  the  effect  of  the  simplest 
Colonial  style ;  North  view  of  Mr.  Pea¬ 
body’s  house,  showing  low,  interesting 
shrub  planting  along  the  foundation  line, 
9 ;  A  lovely  corner  in  the  Westbury  gar¬ 
den,  showing  detail  of  terrace  and  cement 
wall ;  A  long,  pleasant  living  room  in  Mr. 
Peabody’s  home  which  seems  to  repeat 
the  architectural  simplicity  and  spacious¬ 
ness  of  the  exterior  effect,  10;  House  for 
Mr.  G.  W.  Bacon;  the  kitchen  wing  of 
Mr.  Bacon’s  residence,  13;  Two  views  of 
the  home  of  Mrs.  H.  H.  Sevier,  Oyster 
Bay,  L.  I.,  14;  Gardener’s  cottage  on  the 
estate  of  Lathrop  Brown,  Esq.,  St.  James, 
L.  I. ;  An  interesting  design  for  the 
simple  library  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  L. 
L,  15-  Eugenic  Record  Office  for  Car¬ 
negie  Institute,  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  L. 
I. ;  A  detail  of  the  Record  Office  in  which 
the  brick  decoration  is  accentuated  in  the 


pillars,  16 ;  View  of  the  house  of  Mrs.  W. 
R,  Thompson  through  one  of  the  great 
stone  arches,  showing  picturesque  con¬ 
struction  and  beautiful  planting:  Grosve- 
nor  Atterbury  and  J.  R.  Tompkins,  archi¬ 
tects  ;  Showing  the  very  picturesque  effect 
to  be  gained  by  designing  houses  in  a 
block,  18;  House  for  C.  P.  Kitchel,  Esq., 
Englewood,  N.  J.,  19. 

Drama,  Outdoor,  A  Part  of  National 
Progress :  By  Mary  Fanton  Roberts — 
Lillah  McCarthy  as  Iphigenia  in  Gran¬ 
ville  Barker’s  production  of  the  Greek 
tragedy  in  America,  Frontispiece,  opp.  p. 
431 ;  Hecuba,  Andromache  and  Hector  in 
“The  Trojan  Women”  at  the  opening  of 
the  great  New  York  Stadium,  435; 
Hecuba  waiting  for  the  dead  body  of  her 
little  grandson  to  be  brought  to  her  by 
the  Greek  soldiers,  436;  Hecuba  after  she 
has  taken  off  her  crown  at  the  bier  of 
Hector,  437;  A  view  of  the  stage  and 
court  marked  off  for  the  chorus  at  the 
New  York  Stadium;  Hecuba  listening  to 
the  plea  of  Helen  of  Troy  to  be  allowed 
to  return  to  her  husband,  438. 

Fabrics,  Flights  of  the  Birds  Through 
Newest — Fifteen  illustrations,  574-583. 

Farmhouses  of  the  Chesapeake,  Old :  Their 
Message :  By  William  Draper  Brinckloe 
— Figure  2-A :  A  picturesque  farm  cot¬ 
tage  in  Kent  Island,  Queen  Anne  Co., 
Md.,  92 ;  Figure  2-B :  Improved  plan  of 
the  Kent  Island  cottage,  93;  Figure  i-B : 
Showing  the  Colonial  cottage  enlarged 
and  adjusted  to  modern  standards  of 
comfort;  Figure  3-B :  Sketch  of  the  early 
gambrel  roof  cottage  with  the  enlarged 
kitchen,  more  substantial  porch  and  bet¬ 
ter  spacing  of  bedrooms,  94;  Figure  i-A: 
An  old  farm  cottage  built  of  brick  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Maryland ;  Figure  3-A : 
A  type  of  cottage  which  developed  in  the 
South  in  the  eighteenth  century,  95 ; 
Figure  4-A:  Two  views  of  another  inter¬ 
esting  example  of  the  Southern  cottage 
with  gambrel  roof,  96 ;  Figure  4-A : 
Showing  improved  model;  Figure  5-A: 
The  most  attractive  of  all  the  Southern 
cottages  which  Mr.  Brinckloe  has  photo¬ 
graphed  in  Maryland ;  Second  view  of 
Figure  5-A,  showing  porch  and  interest¬ 
ing  roof,  98;  The  development  of  the 
house  shown  in  Figure  5-A,  99;  Figure 

1- C:  Floor  plan  of  old  Maryland  cottage; 
Figure  i-D:  Second  floor  plan;  Figures 

2- C  and  D,  floor  plans,  119;  Three  floor 
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plans,  120 ;  Two  floor  plans  for  exteriors 
already  shown,  121. 

Farming  for  Women,  Intensive :  By  Rob¬ 
ert  H.  Moulton — “Clochers,”  the  bell¬ 
shaped  glass  for  forcing  plants  used  on 
Thatcham  Farm :  The  Thatcham  Farm, 
where  three  crops  are  raised  every  twelve 
months  through  intensive  cultivation:  en¬ 
tirely  under  the  management  of  women, 
51 1 ;  The  women  at  work  among  the  bells 
and  frames ;  Hothouse  frames  made 
from  old  photographic  plates,  512;  Pro¬ 
tective  mattings  of  flexible  branches  of 
bushes  or  of  bundles  of  hay  or  straw  are 
used  to  maintain  an  even  temperature, 
513- 

Feathered  Craftsmen  of  the  Air,  Our:  By 
Florence  Boyce  Davis — Three  robins’ 
nests :  one  built  by  an  artist,  one  by  a 
slattern  and  one  by  a  thief,  58;  Nest  of 
Baltimore  Oriole ;  The  oven-bird’s  nest, 
59;  A  redwing’s  nest;  A  song  sparrow’s 
nest,  60;  A  chebec’s  nest;  A  kingbird’s 
nest,  61. 

Fence,  the  Return  of  the — A  picturesque 
wrought  iron  railing  and  gate  designed 
by  the  Anchor  Post  Iron  Works,  333 ; 
Pheasant  cages  of  fine  mesh  netting,  sup¬ 
ported  by  galvanized  pipes :  from  the 
Anchor  Post  Iron  Works,  334;  Wrought 
iron  gate  with  stone  piers,  designed  by 
the  Anchor  Post  Iron  Works,  335. 

“Fern,  Scent  o’  The” — Fern  from  the  low¬ 
lands;  Lady  fern  from  the  meadow,  374; 
Maidenhair  fern  from  the  brookside ; 
Christmas  fern  from  rocky  dell,  375 ;  As¬ 
paragus  fern  from  West  and  South ; 
Rock  fern  from  the  deep  woods,  376; 
Lace  fern  from  the  beach  woods ;  Maid¬ 
enhair  fern  from  the  mountains,  377 ; 
Rare  climbing  fern  found  in  cool  haunts ; 
Holly  fern,  378. 

Flower  Gold  for  Fall  Beauty :  By  Eloise 
Roorbach — Seven  illustrations,  443-447. 

“Four  Wind’s  Ranch”:  A  Danish  House  in 
Dakota:  By  Helen  Moore — The  home¬ 
made  house  at  “Four  Wind’s  Ranch” :  a 
simple  prairie  dwelling,  of  Danish  in¬ 
spiration,  made  of  fir  timbers  with  sod 
roof,  and  costing  only  $200,  139. 

Fountain,  Wall:  A.  Tanelli,  sculptor: 
Frontispiece,  opp.  p.  143. 


Furniture,  French,  The  New  Idea  in,  as 
Expressed  by  Maurice  Dufrene — Draw¬ 
ing-room  couch,  designed  by  Maurice 
Dufrene,  396;  Dining  chair,  designed  by 
Damon  and  Bertaux;  A  dining  chair,  de¬ 
signed  by  Paul  Follot,  39 7 ;  A  painted  and 
lacquered  bench,  designed  by  Andre 
Groult,  398;  A  gallery  divan  of  decorated 
leather,  designed  by  L.  Jallot  and  Mile, 
de  Felice,  399 ;  Drawing-room  couch,  de¬ 
signed  by  Paul  Follot,  400;  Hall  chair, 
designed  by  L.  Jallot,  401. 

Furniture,  Jacobean,  Modern  Variation  of 
— This  extremely  elegant  writing  desk  is 
a  modern  variation  of  Jacobean  furni¬ 
ture  :  the  carving  is  all  interestingly  re¬ 
lieved  with  dull  gold,  542;  A  chair  of 
modern  Jacobean  with  dull  gold  carv¬ 
ings  ;  Armchair  which  matches  this  set, 
543 ;  A  console  table  and  mirror  of  mod¬ 
ern  Jacobean  design  with  fern  carving 
relieved  with  dull  gold,  544. 

Furniture,  New  American,  The  Magpie 
Note  in — Two  side  chairs  and  couch  in  a 
mottled  old  ivory  finish,  481 ;  This  table, 
lamp  and  book  ends  are  among  the  most 
distinctive  pieces  of  the  new  Notman  de¬ 
signs,  482 ;  Console  and  mirror,  483 ; 
Chest  of  drawers  and  mirror,  484. 

Furniture  to  Make  Outdoor  Living  Com¬ 
fortable — North  Shore  Ferneries  furni¬ 
ture  in  ivory  tone,  416;  A  unique  cane 
armchair,  woven  in  the  Philippines : 
courtesy  of  Lord  and  Taylor;  Philippine 
cane  seats  in  hour-glass  models,  417 ; 
Cypress  garden  furniture  painted  bright 
green,  from  the  North  Shore  Ferneries; 
Trellis-back  furniture  painted  white,  418; 
Seat  made  cozy  with  arbor ;  concrete  seat 
against  green  foliage,  419;  A  resting 
chair  of  woven  cane :  by  courtesy  of 
Lord  and  Taylor,  420. 

Furniture,  The  New  American — Very  mod¬ 
ern  and  rather  eccentric  furniture  and 
furnishings,  from  Viennese  inspiration : 
W.  and  M.  Zorach ;  The  sort  of  sturdy 
children’s  furniture  made  by  Mountain 
Community,  383 ;  Details  of  picturesque 
rooms  designed  by  the  Aschermanns,  384; 
Sitting  room  in  the  New  York  apartment 
of  E,  H.  and  G.  G.  Aschermann,  showing 
furniture  made  by  the  owners  with  a 
novel  color  scheme  of  black,  white,  green 
and  red,  385 ;  An  unusual  and  original 
feature  in  the  Aschermann  home  is  the 
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built-in  sideboard,  which  is  removable, 
386. 

Furniture,  Painted,  Artistic  Opportunities 
in — Dressing  table  and  new  settle  for 
painted  set ;  Side  chair  in  painted  bed¬ 
room  set,  596;  Chest  of  drawers  for 
painted  set;  Painted  dresser  and  mirror, 
597  :  Small  painted  bedroom  stand ;  Orna¬ 
mented  bedstead,  598. 

Game  in  the  Home  Gardens,  Wild :  A  Plea 
for  Beauty  Reserves :  By  Eloise  Roor- 
bach — A  humorous  looking  young  wood 
duck,  295 ;  The  shy  ruffed  grouse  and  its 
feathered  brood  thrive  if  given  natural 
surroundings ;  The  male  ruffed  grouse 
drumming  on  a  log  within  a  pen  seems 
quite  at  home,  297 ;  English  ring-necked 
pheasant  chicks  raised  in  captivity ;  Mal¬ 
lard  ducklings  in  charge  of  their  anxious 
hen  mother,  298;  The  Canada  goose  is 
now  successfully  domesticated ;  Wild 
duck  farm  of  a  Western  wild  game 
breeder,  with  wire  pens  lined  up  along 
the  water’s  edge,  299;  A  family  of  wood 
ducklings  out  for  a  walk  in  the  woods ; 
The  Chinese  ring-necked  pheasants  are 
now  established  as  native  game  in  some 
States,  300 ;  A  bevy  of  wild  ducks  on 
their  way  to  the  pool  in  a  home  garden ; 
Ring-necked  pheasants  in  charge  of  a 
foster-father ;  Four  wild  geese  caught  by 
the  camera  while  on  the  wing,  303. 

Garage  Problem,  Solving  the :  By  Albert 
Marple — Figure  one :  A  two-machine 
building  with  second  story  for  chauffeur 
or  aeroplane  quarters ;  Figure  two :  A 
two-story  garage  with  servants’  quarters : 
a  fireproof  building  of  solid  cement,  505 ; 
Figure  three :  A  three-story  garage  for 
machine,  billiard  room,  and  with  chauf¬ 
feur’s  and  gardener’s  quarters ;  Figure 
four :  A  cobblestone  garage  built  in  the 
hillside,  506;  Figure  five:  Twin  garages 
built  in  the  retaining  wall  of  the  house  to 
economize  space;  Figure  six:  Beautify¬ 
ing  a  garage  with  luxuriant  vines,  507; 
Figure  seven :  A  beamed  pergola-covered 
driveway  to  garage  entrance ;  Making  a 
garage  interesting  architecturally  by 
means  of  a  picturesque  entrance,  508. 

Gardens,  Bog:  By  Eloise  Roorbach — Eve¬ 
ning  primrose  from  New  England  low¬ 
lands,  348;  Yellow  meadow  lily,  349;  The 
curious  pitcher  plant  that  sets  a  trap  for 
unwary  flies  and  insects ;  The  “fiddle- 


heads”  of  the  marsh  fern  are  the  first  to 
show  spring  green ;  Pitcher  plant ;  Yel¬ 
low  lady  slipper,  351;  Cardinal  flower; 
Mint;  Cat-tail,  352;  The  gray  velvety- 
leaved  monarda  with  its  lavender  blos¬ 
soms  ;  The  rich  brown  seed  heads  of  the 
teasel ;  The  evening  primrose,  353 ;  The 
closed  gentians  “bluer  than  the  bluest 
sky”  are  at  their  best  in  the  marshes,  355; 
Cerise  and  lavender  “shooting  star,”  356; 
Blossoms  and  foliage  of  “horse-tail” 
rushes,  357. 

Garden  Conveniences,  Home-made :  By 
Julius  McVicker — Stepping  stone  path 
with  rose  archway ;  A  home-made  sun¬ 
dial  in  a  home-made  garden,  228;  Frame¬ 
work  for  a  rose-canopy  seat,  229. 

Garden  Furnishings  in  Simple  and  Elegant 
Design,  Terra  Cotta — Seven  illustrations, 
190-191-235-236. 

Garden,  How  I  Made  My:  By  Katherine 
Koupal  Perrigo — A  corner  of  Mrs.  Per- 
rigo’s  garden ;  The  Perrigo  house  with 
garage  and  driveway  as  seen  from  the 
front,  224;  Looking  from  east  end  of 
hardy  border  toward  the  back  porch; 
Flower  garden  seen  from  back  porch 
after  removal  of  stone  pathway;  View 
toward  house  from  original  back  gate  be¬ 
fore  the  stone  pathway  was  removed,  225. 

Garden  in  the  House,  The — The  ideal  con¬ 
servatory  today  is  a  garden  room  within 
the  house  where  one  can  read,  rest  or 
take  tea  amid  ferns  and  flowers  the  year 
round,  391 ;  Loggia  in  a  home  at  Spring 
Station,  Ky.,  392;  A  most  inviting  break¬ 
fast  room  in  a  Long  Island  home,  393 ; 
Loggia  in  a  remodeled  Southern  home 
near  Versailles,  Ky.,  394. 

“Gardens  in  Stones” :  Their  Place  in  the 
Landscape — The  entrance  to  a  garden 
made  ruggedly  picturesque  b}'  a  wise  use 
of  stone  in  border  and  urn,  73 ;  A  stone 
stairway  converted  into  a  stone  garden 
by  profuse  planting  in  boxes,  74;  A  stone 
garden  developed  about  a  rustic  tea 
house,  75 ;  A  stone  garden  planted  to  hold 
the  original  beauty  of  the  hillside  pas¬ 
ture  ;  The  planting  of  a  wild  hill  slope  to 
grace  a  flight  of  stone  steps  leading  to 
the  house,  76. 

Garden,  The  Soul  of  the :  By  Mary  Fanton 
Roberts — A  circular  pool  and  fountain 
in  a  hedged  garden  on  the  estate  of  Mrs. 
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James  W.  Rhodes,  Ardmore,  Pa.;  An  in¬ 
terestingly  constructed  double  pool,  also 
in  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Rhodes,  21 ;  A 
small  and  intimate  pool  in  the  cozy  cor¬ 
ner  of  Mrs.  Rhodes’  garden  at  Ardmore, 
Pa. ;  A  concrete  pool  with  planting  about 
it  so  managed  that  it  is  brought  into  most 
intimate  relation  with  the  dwelling,  22 ; 
A  beautiful  design  for  a  long  pool  edging 
a  lawn  and  bordering  a  flower  garden  on 
the  estate  of  Dr.  Percy  Turnure,  at  Kato- 
nah,  N.  Y.,  23 ;  A  charming  scheme  for 
an  approach  to  a  concrete  pool,  24. 

Gardens  Under  School  Supervsion,  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Backyard — A  backyard  garden 
cultivated  by  a  boy  in  Albany,  N.  Y., 
under  school  supervision,  570;  A  back¬ 
yard  garden  developed  by  the  three  Mur¬ 
phy  boys  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  571 ;  Theo¬ 
dore  Savelley,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  the 
garden  which  he  made  last  summer,  572. 

Gardening,  Creative :  New  Beauty  on  Old 
Grounds :  By  Paul  L.  Mueller — A  glimpse 
of  the  picturesque  pool  and  brick  tea¬ 
house  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Cros- 
sett,  Davenport,  la.,  193 ;  The  Crossett 
residence  and  grounds  as  seen  from 
Mississippi  Avenue,  194;  Vista  down  the 
pool ;  A  corner  of  the  garden  pool,  195 ; 
Westerly  end  of  the  pool  in  Mr.  Cros- 
sett’s  garden,  where  a  modern  stone  path¬ 
way  leads  to  the  curved  seat  beneath  the 
cedars;  Low  brick  steps  and  informal 
stone  pathway  lead  across  the  lawn  be¬ 
neath  the  great  elm  tree  to  the  flower 
garden  and  house  beyond,  196;  Cross- 
section  of  the  garden  pool ;  Plan  showing 
present  layout  of  the  Crossett  grounds, 
199;  Original  of  Mr.  Crossett’s  property 
at  Davenport,  200. 

Goldenrods  and  Asters — Ten  illustrations, 
532-540. 

Hammocks  and  Swinging  Couches  for 
Gardens  and  Porches — Eight  illustra¬ 
tions,  230-233. 

Hanging  Gardens  of  the  City,  The  Summer 
— Window  garden  boxes  and  recessed 
porches  which  offer  a  charming  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  outdoor  living  in  the  city,  157; 
Garden  boxes  and  hanging  baskets  con¬ 
vert  a  pergola  into  a  tangled  mysterious 
garden ;  Showing  a  circular  Colonial 
porch  effectively  outlined  with  rich  plant¬ 
ing  of  vines  and  brilliant  annuals,  158; 


An  interesting  planting  of  flower  boxes ; 
A  second  example  of  complementary 
planting;  Where  the  summer  planting 
gives  the  effect  of  a  well-planned  frieze ; 
An  evergreen  planting  of  ferns,  ivy  and 
palms  about  a  window  group,  160. 

Hawthorn  Hedges,  England’s  Blooming — 
Two  illustrations,  312. 

“Home  of  My  Own,  A” :  How  It  Grew : 
By  Eleanor  P.  Baldwin — Waxahatchie, 
Davenport  Street  side,  showing  living- 
room  windows  and  chimney,  basement 
entrance,  curved  stairway  leading  to 
“round  room,”  also  usable  roof  and  shel¬ 
tering  trees  at  right,  114;  Waxahatchie, 
showing  front  entrance,  pergola  roof, 
lawns  with  glimpse  of  walk  leading  to 
upper  lawn :  also  Davenport  Street  side 
of  house ;  Pergola  at  northeast  angle  of 
house  shown  at  left  of  front  entrance : 
Mrs.  Shahan  standing  near  side  entrance, 
1 15;  The  woman  who  helped  to  plan  the 
house  and  plant  the  garden  standing  in 
the  doorway,  116. 

Home  Which  Embraces  Studio  and  Do¬ 
mestic  Features  :  By  Albert  Marple — The 
residence  of  Mr.  S.  Manson  Abbott, 
Tropico,  Cal.;  The  pergola  entrance  to 
Mr.  Abbott’s  home,  609. 

Home,  Your  Own :  Number  Five :  Beauty 
Through  Architectural  Details — Photo¬ 
graph  which  suggests  how  much  charm 
is  possible  in  a  stucco  building  with  tile 
roof :  Staircase  of  especially  interesting 
construction,  101 ;  An  unusually  decora¬ 
tive  way  to  design  the  sunroom  exterior  : 
The  old-fashioned  beauty  of  diamond 
panes  revealed,  in  combination  with 
shingled  walls,  102 ;  An  exceptionally 
picturesque  example  of  rough  stone,  con¬ 
crete  and  tile ;  Entrance  and  porte 
cochere  in  which  brick,  concrete  and 
Spanish  tiles  have  been  admirably  com¬ 
bined,  103;  Two  successful  instances  of 
modern  staircase  design  with  Colonial  in¬ 
spiration,  104. 

Number  Six :  The  Approach  to  the  House : 
Thatched  entrance  to  An  Old  English 
Cottage:  By  permission  of  John  Lane 
Company,  202 ;  Protected  entrance  to  an¬ 
cient  English  home,  203 ;  A  most  friendly 
atmosphere  has  been  attained  by  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  use  of  simple  materials  in  this 
picturesque  entrance  to  the  bungalow 
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home  of  J.  W.  Neill,  Pasadena,  Cal.,  205; 
Entrance  to  a  home  in  Berkeley,  Cal.,  de¬ 
signed  by  Greene  &  Greene;  “Rose  Cot¬ 
tage’’  and  its  driveway,  in  the  Ojai  Val¬ 
ley,  206;  The  sheltered  court  of  Hollister 
House,  Hollywood,  Cal. ;  Hillside  ascent 
to  the  home  of  William  H.  Taylor, 
Berkeley,  Cal. ;  L.  C.  Mullgardt,  archi¬ 
tect,  207;  An  informal  stepping-stone 
pathway  across  the  lawn ;  The  pathway 
leads  to  D.  R.  Gamble’s  home  in  Pasa¬ 
dena,  of  which  Greene  &  Greene  were  the 
architects,  208;  Cottages  fronting  road¬ 
way  in  an  old  English  village :  permission 
of  John  Lane  Company,  210. 

Number  Seven:  The  Modern  Nursery: 
The  Goose-girl :  one  of  a  series  of  seven 
panels  that  can  be  had  in  soft  rich  colors 
for  the  nursery  frieze :  By  permission  of 
W.  H.  S.  Lloyd  Company,  New  York, 
264;  Another  quaint  panel  drawn  from  a 
nursery  frieze,  imported  by  W.  H.  S. 
Lloyd  Company ;  Cradle  in  carved  wood, 
designed  by  R.  S.  Lorimer :  by  permis¬ 
sion  of  John  Lane  Company,  265;  Charm¬ 
ing  quilted  nursery  furniture  reproduced 
by  permission  of  Best  &  Co.,  of  New 
York;  The  bassinet,  lamp  and  willow 
settle  shown  are  covered  with  white 
quilted  linen  carrying  hollyhock  designs 
appliqued  in  pink  and  green ;  Crib,  chair 
and  rocker  for  the  child’s  bedroom,  267 ; 
Corner  of  a  tiny  boy’s  room  in  a  New 
York  apartment  which  suggests  a  simple 
and  attractive  way  of  handling  the 
draperies  and  decorations;  a  cheerful 
many-windowed  nursery  with  paneled 
walls  and  woodland  frieze,  268;  Views  of 
nursery  and  children’s  sleeping  porch  in 
a  home  at  Rockaway  Valley,  N.  J.,  269; 
It  is  always  possible  to  convert  an  ordi¬ 
nary  bedroom  into  a  comfortable  and 
pleasant  nursery ;  Originality  is  the  key¬ 
note  of  the  furnishings  and  toys  shown 
in  this  picture :  Helen  Speer,  designer, 
270;  A  carved  cradle  from  Bosnia:  by 
permission  of  John  Lane  Company,  272. 

Houses,  Craftsman  :  Illustrating  the  Crafts¬ 
man  Idea  of  Home  Comfort  in  Bunga¬ 
low  and  Cottage— Craftsman  bungalow 
of  stucco  and  shingle,  No.  205:  A  com¬ 
fortable,  roomy  home  planned  for  the 
needs  of  a  family  of  five  or  six  people 
and  a  maid,  109;  Plan  of  the  first  floor, 
108;  Plan  of  second  floor,  in;  This 
simple  Craftsman  House,  No.  206, 
possesses  many  practical  and  pleasant  fea¬ 
tures  :  the  maid’s  quarters  are  on  the  first 


floor,  leaving  room  for  three  bedrooms, 
sewing  room  and  storage  space  above, 
no;  First  floor  plan;  Second  floor  plan, 
1 12. 

Two  Comfortable,  Compact  Craftsman 
Homes  Planned  for  Small  Lots — This 
Craftsman  house  of  stucco  and  shingles, 
No.  207,  was  especially  planned  for  a 
narrow  lot  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
family  of  four  or  five  people  and  a  maid, 
217;  First  floor  plan,  215;  Second  floor 
plan,  216;  Although  quite  unpretentious 
in  both  design  and  plan,  this  stucco  and 
shingle  Craftsman  House,  No.  208, 
should  prove  homelike  in  appearance  as 
well  as  interior  comfort,  218;  First  floor 
plan;  Second  floor  plan,  219. 

Houses  in  the  Old  Villages  of  France, 
Half-Timber — This  is  a  very  ancient 
building  at  Soissons:  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  it  is  no  longer  in  existence,  545;  A 
picturesque  corner  in  Nantes:  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  group  of  half-timber  houses 
runs  back  from  this  angle  of  both  streets ; 
an  ancient  structure  at  Auray,  547;  Half¬ 
timber  houses  photographed  a  few  years 
ago  at  St.  Quentin  in  France:  destroyed 
since  the  German  invasion  of  this  ro¬ 
mantic  part  of  southern  France ;  One  of 
the  most  beautiful  half-timber  houses  in 
France,  at  St.  Brieux,  548;  Photograph 
of  an  old  house  in  Loos ;  One  of  the  first 
houses  destroyed  at  Lille,  a  lovely  old 
half-timber  construction  with  beautiful 
carved  beams  in  gothic  design,  549;  One 
of  the  most  famous  old  half-timber  build¬ 
ings  in  France,  which  was  completely  de¬ 
stroyed  during  the  bombardment  of 
Rheims;  An  old  half-timber  building  at 
Armentieres :  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  over  three  hundred  years  ago, 
550;  A  half-timber  house  at  Rouen,  553. 

Houses,  Talkative,  The  Story  of  a  New 
Architecture  in  the  West — Front  view  of 
the  clubhouse  at  La  Jolla,  the  latest  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  community  group  of  build¬ 
ings  given  by  Miss  Ellen  Browning 
Scripps,  and  a  little  chapel  shown  at  the 
left,  449;  The  court  through  one  of  the 
arches :  every  building  designed  by  Lewis 
J.  Gill  has  been  planned  with  a  view  to 
pictures  seen  through  arches;  In  nearly 
every  case  the  ficus  ripens  is  used  about 
the  arches,  450;  Two  views  of  the  inner 
court  of  La  Jolla  clubhouse,  451;  The 
walls  of  this  clubhouse  were  built  hori¬ 
zontally,  small  windows  and  door  frames 
put  in  position  and  the  whole  tipped  into 
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place  and  fastened  securely  at  the  cor¬ 
ners,  452;  A  colonnade  surrounding  the 
clubhouse  at  La  Jolla,  455. 

In  the  Days  of  Good  Queen  Anne :  By 
James  Thomson — English  chairs  that 
show  Dutch  influence,  304;  These  two 
chairs  are  typical  examples  of  the  rather 
elaborate  ornament  that  characterized 
much  of  the  design  of  the  Queen  Anne 
period,  305 ;  The  Queen  Anne  chair  at  its 
best;  Well-designed  chairs  and  highboy 
in  the  best  Queen  Anne  manner,  306 ;  The 
originals  of  these  charming  pieces  are  in 
the  Geffrye  Museum,  London,  307 ;  Queen 
Anne  desk  with  china  closet ;  These 
Queen  Anne  designs  afforded  later  con¬ 
siderable  inspiration  to  Chippendale,  308; 
A  practical  and  ornamental  dresser  of 
the  Queen  Anne  period;  A  bureau  desk 
that  probably  had  its  origin  in  the  Neth¬ 
erlands,  309;  A  well-proportioned  china 
closet  in  the  days  of  good  Queen  Anne ; 
Cabinet  that  depended  mainly  for  its  dec¬ 
oration  upon  Ormulu  mounts  in  the 
shape  of  corners,  hinges  and  lock  plates, 
310;  Corner  of  a  Queen  Anne  dining 
room,  in  which  every  detail  of  furniture 
and  decoration  is  typical  of  that  period, 
311- 

Kitchen,  Respect  for  the — This  charming 
dining  room,  from  an  old  New  England 
house,  furnishes  a  delightful  suggestion 
for  the  fitting  up  of  one  end  of  a  kitchen, 
129;  A  kitchen  fitted  up  for  light,  com¬ 
fort  and  convenience ;  The  vogue  for  the 
“white  kitchen”  which  is  a  most  sanitary 
as  well  as  attractive  style,  130;  This 
ceiled-in  room,  whatever  may  have  been 
its  original  purpose,  shows  an  ideal  ar¬ 
rangement  for  the  corner  of  a  “living- 
kitchen”,  13 1, 

Memorial  Figure :  Karl  Bitter,  sculptor — 
Frontispiece  opp.  p.  3. 

Memorial  to  Peace  in  the  Midst  of  War — 
Prospective  design  for  the  great  peace 
memorial  to  be  built  in  New  York,  499. 

Morning  Glory,  The — A  dear  common 
flower  that  runs  like  a  squirrel  along  the 
New  England  stone  walls,  Frontispiece 
opp.  p.  245. 

Nature  as  a  Landscape  Gardener:  Seven 
illustrations,  256-260.  “On  the  Way  to 
School”,  Frontispiece,  opp.  p.  527. 


Porch  Baskets,  Reed,  and  Their  Making: 
By  Carrie  D.  McComber — Reed  basket  for 
sandwiches  or  sewing;  Trash  basket  made 
of  round  and  flat  reeds  for  the  sewing 
room  or  the  summer  porch;  Detail  show¬ 
ing  how  to  start  the  trash  basket :  this 
also  shows  the  detail  of  starting  the  sand¬ 
wich  basket,  328;  Hanging  for  the  porch 
woven  of  reeds :  for  flowers  or  an  electric 
bulb ;  Detail  showing  how  to  start  hang¬ 
ing  basket,  329 ;  Basket  especially  designed 
for  afternoon  tea  on  the  porch ;  Detail 
to  show  the  amateur  how  to  start  the 
sandwich  basket ;  A  woven  reed  bottom¬ 
less  plant  jar  with  curved  mat  which 
covers  the  cement  saucer,  330. 

Pottery,  Glen  Tor:  One  Woman’s  Contri¬ 
bution  to  Practical  Beauty — Glen  Tor 
hanging  lamps :  dark  blue  pottery  bowl 
and  antique  brass  setting;  Glen  Tor  tile 
in  yellows  and  browns,  425 ;  Desk  and 
table  lamps  with  yellow  and  green  bowls : 
Herter  shades  in  harmony;  Glen  Tor 
bracket  lamps  in  group  and  single,  426. 

Queen  of  the  Water  Garden,  The :  By 
Charles  Alma  Byers — Water  lilies,  314; 
This  giant  Victoria  water  lily  is  among 
the  wonders  of  the  aquatic  world :  the 
leaves  will  bear  the  weight  of  a  child,  if 
the  load  is  evenly  distributed,  as  proved 
by  the  photograph,  317;  A  close  view  of 
the  Victoria  Cruziana;  A  particularly  at¬ 
tractive  bit  of  water  garden  in  which  the 
leaves  of  the  giant  Victoria  are  surround¬ 
ed  by  the  much  smaller  pads  of  the  other 
water  lilies,  318. 

Satyr,  The  Baby — Concrete  garden  seat 
made  in  the  form  of  a  mushroom,  by  Mrs. 
W.  S.  Hoyt,  324;  A  variation  of  the  satyr 
sundial  theme  placed  at  the  entrance  to  a 
vine-draped  pergola;  The  laughing  sun¬ 
dial;  a  charming  garden  feature  designed 
by  Mrs.  Hoyt,  in  which  a  little  satyr  peeps 
out  mischievously  from  the  ivy  garlands, 
325 ;  Another  view  of  the  concrete  sun¬ 
dial  showing  an  interesting  arrangement 
of  wall,  flower-beds,  lattice  and  pillars, 
326. 

“School  of  Peace,  The”— A  Garden — 
“Young  Pan,”  Janet  Scudder,  Sculptor: 
in  the  garden  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex¬ 
position,  343 ;  “Sun  God  and  Pytheon,” 
Anna  Coleman  Ladd :  in  the  garden  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  344;  “Flying 
Cupid,”  Janet  Scudder:  in  the  garden  of 

the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  345 ; 
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“Wood  Nymph,”  Isidore  Konti,  Sculptor : 
in  the  garden  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex¬ 
position,  346. 

Sculptors  of  the  Southwest :  Their  Inspira¬ 
tion  and  Their  Achievement — “Elfin 

Fountain,”  by  Maud  Daggett,  in  the  gar¬ 
den  of  Myron  Hunt,  Pasadena,  Cal. ; 
“Nymph,”  designed  for  a  fountain,  by 
Julia  Bracken  Wendt,  15 1 ;  The  Goose 
Girl  Fountain,  Maud  Daggett,  Sculptor, 
152;  Design  for  fountain,  by  A.  Tannelli, 
154;  “The  Chief,”  A.  Sterling  Calder, 
Sculptor,  155. 

Seats  and  Shelters,  Formal  and  Fantastic — 
Rustic  pergola  porch  of  log  bungalow : 
woods  in  background,  515;  Informal  log 
pergola  partly  screened  by  grape-vines; 
Rustic  garden  seat  with  vine-grown  wall 
in  center,  516;  A  somewhat  unusual  settle 
firmly  made  of  heavy  twisted  branches, 
with  neat  seat  of  slats;  Park  or  garden 
settle  with  board  seat,  and  curiously  ar¬ 
ranged  logs  and  branches  in  support,  back 
and  arms,  517. 

Senorita  at  the  Gateway,  The  :  Los  Angeles  : 
By  Una  Nixon  Flopkins — Two  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  new  type  of  architecture  Los 
Angeles  is  forming,  showing  low,  broad 
and  impressive  homes  of  beauty  and  great 
convenience,  173;  Euclayptus,  peppers  and 
rhus ;  bananas,  palms  and  cactus  grow 
with  practically  no  attention ;  One  of  the 
many  vine-clad  gateways  to  large  orange 
groves,  174;  Nowhere  in  the  world  do 
flowers  form  so  important  a  part  of  every 
architect’s  plan  of  a  beautiful  home  as  in 
Los  Angeles,  175;  The  lotus  raises  its 
mystic  blossoms  above  the  large  leaves  as 
contentedly  as  in  the  Mikado’s  flowery 
kingdom ;  The  water  garden  centers  the 
interest  and  increases  the  beauty  of  the 
approach :  in  the  patio  plays  a  fountain, 
176;  A  California  garden  where  the  archi¬ 
tectural  effect  of  steps,  terraces  and  sum¬ 
merhouse  is  softened  by  lavish  planting, 
178. 

Shrubs  for  the  Highways  and  Byways, 
Flowering — Thirteen  illustrations,  163-171. 

Shrubs  in  the  Springtime,  Wild :  By 
Eloise  Roorbach — Nine  illustrations,  26- 
34- 

Studio,  The  White  Gate — The  iron-bound 
Dutch  door  of  the  White  Gate  Studio, 
with  its  sheltering  hood  and  trellised  lad¬ 
der  for  roses  to  climb  upon,  487 ;  The 


dooryard  of  the  White  Gate  Studio  with 
its  old-fashioned  settle  and  garden  of  twi¬ 
light  fragrance,  488;  Walls  and  roof  cov¬ 
ered  with  beaver  board,  allowing  the 
beams  in  the  roof  to  show :  the  lower  part 
of  the  walls  papered  with  a  golden-brown 
grass-cloth  paper,  the  upper  portion  buff 
and  the  ceiling  treated  in  the  same  way, 
489;  The  Dutch  door  with  its  iron  knock¬ 
er,  showing  the  old-fashioned  settle  close 
to  the  fireplace  and  its  mate  in  the  sunny 
garden  outside ;  A  window  nook  by  the 
old  fireplace,  the  oven  being  turned  into  a 
niche  for  books,  490. 

“Tawno  Ker” :  The  Picturesque  Home  of 
Otis  Skinner — Otis  Skinner  in  a  pleasant 
corner  of  his  garden  at  Bryn  Mawr,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  563 ;  Flight  of  stone  steps,  bor¬ 
dered  by  shrubs  and  leading  to  a  row  of 
poplars :  one  of  the  many  charming  “pic¬ 
tures”  in  Otis  Skinner’s  garden,  564 ; 
“Tawno  Ker,”  meaning  “dear  little  home,” 
is  the  gypsy  name  of  Otis  Skinner’s 
house  :  the  architect  is  Horace  W.  Sellers : 
the  lower  picture  shows  sheltered  corner 
of  porch  and  garden,  565 ;  Living-room 
fireplace  with  open  hearth  and  andirons. 
Colored  tiles  are  used  in  the  brick,  and 
woodwork  of  frame,  shelf  and  over-man¬ 
tel  is  white ;  the  landscape  was  painted  by 
Joseph  Jefferson;  Old-fashioned  dining 
room  chimney-piece  with  raised  hearth, 
grate  and  hobs :  the  over-mantel  is  low 
and  in  the  center  is  a  panel  by  the  late 
Arthur  Hoeber,  566. 

Theater,  The  Toy :  By  Peter  Newton — The 
tea  room,  36;  The  front  elevation  of  the 
Toy  Theater  that  is  soon  to  be  built  in 
New  York,  37;  A  group  of  buildings  on 
the  children’s  street  in  New  York:  de¬ 
signed  by  Peter  Newton,  38;  Director’s 
study,  39;  A  corner  of  the  playground; 
Boys’  room,  40;  The  history  of  magic:  a 
mural  decoration  for  the  Toy  Theater,  41. 

Trees  for  the  Street  and  Garden,  Fragrant, 
Blossoming — Linden  in  bud,  464;  A 
branch  of  linden  in  bloom,  465 ;  Mountain 
ash  in  full  bloom,  466. 

Walls  of  Your  Home  and  the  New  Cover¬ 
ings  for  Them — Detail  of  a  charming 
room  in  blue,  green  and  white,  showing 
the  new  decorative  use  of  wall  paper  bor¬ 
ders  about  the  windows,  and  repeated  in 
rug  and  draperies,  367 ;  A  detail  of  a  bed¬ 
room  in  white,  pale  green  and  rose;  A 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


bedroom  in  which  the  dominant  note  is 
rose,  368;  Interesting  wall  decoration  for 
a  modern  dining  room;  A  charming  bed¬ 
room  in  gray,  pale  red  and  green,  369;  A 
charming  glimpse  of  a  nursery  is  shown 
at  the  right,  with  one  of  the  new  decor¬ 
ated  friezes  which  so  delight  children;  A 
library  in  rich  tones,  370. 

Warrior’s  Metal  in  the  Forge  of  Peace : 
America’s  Wrought  Iron  that  adds  to 
Architectural  Beauty — That  the  making 
of  wrought  iron  is  by  no  means  a  lost 
art  in  America  today  is  proved  by  such 
work  as  this,  from  Samuel  Yellin,  of 
Philadelphia,  279;  Wrought  iron  grille 
designed  by  Albert  Kelsey,  Architect ;  De¬ 
tail  of  wrought  iron  gate  that  reveals  an 
admirable  handling  of  the  metal,  280;  De¬ 
tail  of  a  beautifully  wrought  iron  gate 
that  would  add  to  the  charm  of  any  estate, 
park  or  garden;  Hardware  of  wrought 
iron  designed  by  Cram,  Goodhue  and  Fer¬ 
guson,  Architects,  281 ;  A  wrought  iron 
window  grille  by  Grosvenor  Atterbury 
that  suggests  in  its  rich,  lacy  pattern,  the 
workmanship  of  the  orient;  A  strong 
and  graceful  door  plate  of  wrought  iron, 
282;  A  gate  in  which  wrought  iron  is 
used  with  an  exquisite  feeling  for  beauty 
of  detail  that  belongs  to  true  craftsman¬ 
ship,  283. 


“Wave  of  Life,  The”:  By  Lorado  Taft:  In 
the  garden  around  the  palace  of  fine  arts 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Frontispiece,  opp.  p.  339. 

Windows  and  Screens,  Comfort  and  Effi¬ 
ciency  in — Figure  one :  Corner  of  win¬ 
dow  fitted  with  metal  strips  that  prevent 
rattling  and  leakage  of  air,  dust  and  noise 
into  the  room;  Figure  two:  Vertical  sec¬ 
tion  through  window  showing  weather 
strips  on  sash  and  frame  and  also  on  the 
meeting  rails,  Figure  three:  Vertical  sec¬ 
tion  through  bottom  of  inward  swinging 
casement  window  showing  tight  contact 
between  metal  weather  strips  when  win¬ 
dow  is  closed;  Figure  four:  Horizontal 
section  through  hinged  portion  of  inward 
swinging  casement,  136;  Figure  five:  Ver¬ 
tical  section  through  outward-swinging 
casement  window  with  metal  weather 
strips ;  Figure  six :  Corner  of  all-metal 
window  screen  of  especially  durable  con¬ 
struction;  Figure  seven:  Vertical  section 
through  window  fitted  with  metal  screen 
and  weather  strips,  137. 

Wren,  The  House — An  Appreciation :  By 
Harvey  Whipple — Detail  of  birch  bark 
wren  house,  404;  Safe  placing  of  a  wren 
house  on  light  rod,  406 ;  Wren  house  built 
into  a  concrete  post.  407. 
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“THIS  OUR  FATHERS  DID  FOR  US:”  RUS- 
KIN’S  IDEAL  OF  HOME  ARCHITECTURE 

OR  the  Architectural  Number  of  The  Craftsman* 
surely  no  introduction  can  be  more  fitting  than  the 
following  words  by  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  philoso¬ 
phers  and  writers  upon  this  important  theme.  For 
in  them  we  find  expressed  our  own  point  of  view  not 
only  about  architecture  but  about  life: 

“I  would  have,”  said  Ruskin,  “our  ordinary 
dwelling  houses  built  to  last,  and  built  to  be  lovely;  as  rich  and  full 
of  pleasantness  as  may  be,  within  and  without.  .  .  with  such  dif¬ 
ferences  as  might  suit  and  express  each  man’s  character  and  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  partly  his  history.  .  .  When  we  build,  let  us  think  that 

we  build  for  ever.  Let  it  not  be  for  present  delight,  nor  for  the  present 
use  alone;  let  it  be  such  work  as  our  descendants  will  thank  us  for, 
and  let  us  think,  as  we  lay  stone  on  stone,  that  a  time  is  to  come  when 
those  stones  will  be  held  sacred  because  our  hands  have  touched  them, 
and  that  men  will  say  as  they  look  upon  the  labor  and  wrought  sub¬ 
stance  of  them,  ‘See!  this  our  fathers  did  for  us.’  For,  indeed,  the 
greatest  glory  of  a  building  is  not  in  its  stones,  nor  in  its  gold.  Its 
glory  is  in  its  age,  and  in  that  deep  sense  of  voicefulness,  of  stern 
watching,  of  mysterious  sympathy,  nay,  even  of  approval  or  con¬ 
demnation,  which  we  feel  in  walls  that  have  long  been  washed  by  the 
passing  waves  of  humanity.  .  .  And  it  is  not  until  a  building  has 

assumed  this  character,  till  it  has  been  entrusted  with  the  fame,  and 
hallowed  by  the  deeds  of  men,  till  its  walls  have  been  witnesses  of 
suffering,  and  its  pillars  rise  out  of  the  shades  of  death,  that  its 
existence  can  be  gifted  with  language  and  life. 

“For  that  period,  then,  we  must  build;  not,  indeed,  refusing  to 
ourselves  the  delight  of  present  completion.  .  .  but  taking  care  that 
we  sacrifice  no  enduring  quality,  and  that  the  building  shall  not 
depend  for  its  impressiveness  upon  anything  that  is  perishable.  .  . 
And  when  houses  are  thus  built,  we  may  have  that  true  domestic 
architecture,  the  beginning  of  all  others,  which  does  not  disdain  to 
treat  with  respect  and  thoughtfulness  the  smaller  habitation  as  well 
as  the  large.” 
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DOES  THE  SUCCESS  OF  COUNTRY  LIFE  DE¬ 
PEND  UPON  THE  ARCHITECT?  BACK  TO 
THE  LAND  WITH  COMFORTABLE  HOMES 


H  MERSON’S  criticism  of  cities  was  that  they  “give  not 
the  human  senses  room  enough.''  And  turning  to  the 
free  spaces  and  living  beauties  of  nature,  he  says,  “I 
am  taught  the  poorness  of  our  invention,  the  ugliness 
of  towns  and  palaces.  Art  and  luxury7  have  early 
learned  that  they  must  work  as  enhancement  and 
sequel  to  this  original  beauty.  I  am  overinstructed 
for  my  return.  ...  I  am  grown  expensive  and  sophisticated. 
I  can  no  longer  live  without  elegance,  but  a  countryman  shall  be 
master  of  my  revels.  He  who  knows  the  most,  he  who  knows  what 
sweets  and  virtues  are  in  the  ground,  the  water,  the  plants,  the 
heavens,  and  how  to  come  at  these  enchantments, — is  the  rich  and 


A  charming  country  home  designed  for  a  gently  sloping  hill  site:  the  house  of  h.  w. 
CHAPPELL,  ESQ.,  NEW  CANAAN,  CONN.:  MURPHY  AND  DANA,  ARCHITECTS. 

royal  man.  Only  as  far  as  the  masters  of  the  world  have  called  in 
nature  to  their  aid  can  they  reach  the  height  in  magnificence.  This 
is  the  meaning  of  their  hanging  gardens,  villas,  garden-houses, 
islands,  parks  and  preserves.” 

John  Burroughs  has  expressed  much  the  same  idea  in  one  of  his 
kindly,  contemplative  books.  “I  have  thought,”  he  says,  “that  a 
good  test  of  civilization,  perhaps  one  of  the  best,  is  country  life. 
Where  country  life  is  safe  and  enjoyable,  where  many  of  the  conven¬ 
iences  and  appliances  of  the  town  are  joined  to  the  large  freedom 
and  large  benefits  of  the  country,  a  high  state  of  civilization  pre- 
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OUR  NEW  COUNTRY  ARCHITECTURE 


LOOKING  OUT  TO  THE  GARDEN  FROM  THE 
HOUSE  OF  MRS.  W.  R.  THOMPSON  AT 
WATCH  HILL,  R.  I.  I  AN  EXQUISITE  DE¬ 
TAIL  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THIS 
BEAUTIFUL  ESTATE  REVEALING  A  GLIMPSE 
OF  A  GARDEN  THAT  CARRIES  THE  ROMANCE 
OF  THE  OLD  WORLD:  GROSVENOR  ATTER- 
BURY  AND  J.  R.  TOMPKINS,  ARCHITECTS. 

vails.  .  .  .  Truly,  man 

made  the  city,  and  after  he 
became  sufficiently  civilized, 
not  afraid  of  solitude,  and 
knew  on  what  terms  to  live 
with  nature,  God  promoted 
him  to  life  in  the  country.  .  . 
The  best  and  most  hopeful 
feature  in  any  people  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  instinct  that 
leads  them  to  the  country 
and  to  take  root  there,” 

We  in  America  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  appreciate  the 
truth  of  this.  And  having 
once  tasted  the  comfort  and 
culture  of  [the  cities,  we  too 
find  that  we  can  no  longer 
“live  without  elegance.”  We 
may  be  philosophers  and 
poets  in  our  love  of  the 
country,  in  our  desire  for 
outdoor  freedom  and  our 


PROPOSED  RESIDENCE  FOR  MR.  F.  L.  UPJOHN,  HUNTINGTON,  L.  I.,  SHOWING  A  MOST  INTERESTING 
USE  OF  BRICK  WITH  DELIGHTFUL  WINDOW  ARRANGEMENT :  OSWALD  C.  HERING  AND  DOUGLAS  FITCH 
ARE  THE  ARCHITECTS  WHO  DESIGNED  THIS  ATTRACTIVE  HOME. 
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appreciation  of  the  land;  but  when  it  comes  to  the  actual  test,  many 
of  us  are  loth  to  face  rural  existence  Unless  we  can  take  with  us  most 
of  the  conveniences  and  some  of  the  luxuries  for  which  the  city  has 
become  synonymous.  The  crude  simplicity  in  the  farm  life  of  our 
forefathers  no  longer  satisfies  us.  Our  standards  of  material  well-being 
have  changed,  our  demands  have  increased.  The  suburban  or  country 
home,  if  it  is  to  establish  a  fresh  hold  on  our  affections,  must  combine 
the  charms  of  a  natural  environment  with  the  efficiency  and  comfort 
of  city  life. 

Moreover — and  this  is  by  no  means  an  afterthought — such  a 
home  must  also  fulfil  our  aesthetic  needs.  The  preceding  generations, 
being  more  concerned  with  the  practical  than  with  the  artistic  side 
of  existence,  may  have  been  able  to  tolerate  the  bare,  unlovely  farm¬ 
houses,  the  barn-like  cottages  and  formal,  unfriendly  mansions  that 
we  find  scattered  here  and  there  over  our  countryside.  But  today 
we  insist  upon  something  more.  If  we  are  to  turn  the  tide  of  progress 
outward  from  the  cities,  if  we  are  to  seek  release  from  our  cramped 
streets  and  darkened  windows  and  find  health  and  happiness  among 
the  fields  and  woods  and  in  gardens  of  our  own  making,  then  it  must 
be  with  the  assurance  that  our  new  home  and  those  of  our  neighbors 
not  only  will  be  in  a  beautiful  environment  but  will  be  beautiful  in 
themselves  from  an  architectural  point  of  view. 

To  accomplish,  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation,  this  wonderful 
return  to  country  living,  we  must  look  to  the  architect.  In  his  skill 
and  sympathetic  vision,  even  more  than  in  our  own  eager  desires, 
lies  the  successful  solution  of  this  great  modern  problem.  He  must 
help  us  to  shake  ourselves  free  from  the  shackles  of  city  environment 
and  traditions,  and  emerge  from  the  narrow  chrysalis  of  our  walled- 
in  lives  into  a  freer  and  more  wholesome  existence.  Only  through 
his  technical  knowledge  and  wise  cooperation  can  we  hope  to  achieve 
the  sort  of  homes  that  will  make  rural  life  really  worth  while. 

An  important  role,  therefore,  will  undoubtedly  be  played  by 
the  architect  during  the  next  few  years,  in  furthering  to  success 
the  country-life  movement.  Ilis  mission  is  indeed  a  vital  one,  for 
when  country  homes  are  made  both  convenient  and  aesthetically 
satisfying,  when  architectural  loveliness  is  found  not  merely  in  the 
rare,  isolated  dwelling  but  in  whole  groups  and  colonies  of  homes, 
country  living  will  be  invested  with  a  new  charm.  The  old  discom¬ 
forts,  the  bareness  and  social  isolation  that  for  so  long  have  marred 
our  rural  life,  will  give  place  to  an  atmosphere  of  comfort,  interest 
and  congeniality.  The  arts  of  gardening  and  farming  will  begin 
once  more  to  take  their  rightful  and  dignified  place  among  the 
people — for  many  of  those  who  have  tasted  the  independence  and 
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Hewitt  &  Bottomley ,  Architects. 


THE  PICTURESQUE  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  HOME  OF  MRS.  JAMES  M.  TOWN¬ 
SEND,  MILL  NECK,  L.  I. — AN  OLD-FASHIONED  FARMHOUSE  THAT  HAS 
BEEN  SYMPATHETICALLY  AND  BEAUTIFULLY  REMODELED  INTO  A  MOD¬ 
ERN  home:  the  simple  wooden  SEATS  and  arched  doorway  em¬ 
phasize  THE  HOSPITABLE  AIR  OF  THIS  FRIENDLY  BUILDING. 


Hewitt  &  Bottomiey,  Architects. 


FULL  LENGTH  VIEW  OF  MRS.  TOWNSEND’S  HOUSE  ON  LONG 
ISLAND,  SHOWING  HOW  THE  ORIGINAL  SIMPLICITY  OF  THE  DE¬ 
SIGN  HAS  BEEN  RETAINED  IN  THE  REMODELING. 

SITTING  ROOM  AND  STAIRCASE  IN  MRS.  TOWNSEND’S  HOUSE  : 
THE  INTERIOR  HAS  BEEN  KEPT  IN  SENSITIVE  HARMONY  WITH 
THE  BUILDING  ITSELF.  BOTH  IN  ARRANGEMENT  AND  FITTING. 


■Peabody,  Wilson  &  Brown,  Architects. 


THE  PEABODY  HOME  AT  WESTBURY,  LONG  ISLAND,  WHICH  CARRIES  THE 
EFFECT  OF  THE  SIMPLEST  COLONIAL  STYLE  :  A  HOUSE  ESPECIALLY  SUITED  TO 
LOW-LYING  LAND  WITH  ITS  RUSTIC  PERGOLA  AND  WIDE,  HIGH  PORCH. 

NORTH  VIEW  OF  MR.  PEABODY’S  HOUSE,  SHOWING  LOW,  INTERESTING  SHRUB 
PLANTING  ALONG  THE  FOUNDATION  LINE. 


A  LOVELY  CORNER  IN  THE  WESTBURY  GARDEN,  SHOWING  DETAIL  OF  TERRACE  AND  CEMENT  WALL  :  THE 
WALL  IS  ESPECIALLY  WORTH  NOTICING,  AS  THE  FEELING  FOR  SECLUSION  IS  AT  LAST  BEGINNING  TO 
COME  TO  THE  AMERICAN  HOME-MAKER  AND  THIS  OFFERS  INTERESTING  SUGGESTION  FOR  THE  BUILDER. 

A  LONG,  PLEASANT  LIVING  ROOM  IN  MR.  PEABODY’S  HOME  WHICH  SEEMS  TO  REPEAT  THE  ARCHITEC¬ 
TURAL  SIMPLICITY  AND  SPACIOUSNESS  OF  THE  EXTERIOR  EFFECT. 
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wholesomeness  of  country  life  will  gradually  cut  loose  from  city  ties 
and  develop  their  own  resources  through  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 
At  the  same  time,  those  who  still  prefer  or  need  to  rely  upon  the  city 
as  a  means  of  livelihood,  will  find,  in  increased  efficiency  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  a  means  of  doing  so  without  expending  too  much  time,  money 
and  energy  in  traveling  to  and  fro.  And  meantime  the  children  will 
be  reaping,  in  health  and  pleasure,  the  daily  benefit  of  transplanting 
from  a  city  to  a  country  environment. 

We,  with  our  city-bound  senses,  find  it  difficult  to  grasp  the 
full  meaning  of  such  a  movement — its  value  to  individual  families 
and  to  the  nation  as  a  whole.  We  seem  to  have  left  it  largely  to  the 
poets — those  ever-listening  children  of  Nature  whom  even  the  cities 
cannot  stifle  or  spoil — to  feel  and  express  this  longing  for  the  outdoor 
world,  this  great  human  hunger  for  wide  spaces  and  growing  things. 
“I  have  need  of  the  sky, 

I  have  business  with  the  grass; 

I  will  up  and  get  me  away  where  the  hawk  is  wheeling 
Lone  and  high, 

And  the  slow  clouds  go  by. 

I  will  get  me  away  to  the  waters  that  glass 
The  clouds  as  they  pass. 

I  will  get  me  away  to  the  woods.” 

Thus  sang  Richard  Hovey;  and  again — 

“Praise  be  to  you,  O  hills,  that  you  can  breathe 
Into  our  souls  the  secret  of  your  power!” 

We  are  apt  to  forget  the  value  of  a  simple,  natural  environment, 
so  accustomed  have  we  grown  to  estimating  our  wealth  in  material 
factors,  and  counting  our  homes  fortunate  for  their  richness  of 
furnishing  or  their  accessibility  to  theaters  and  shops. 

We  need  a  poet  like  William  Vaughn  Moody  to  remind  us  of 
“  .  .  .  .  the  many-voiced  earth, 

The  chanting  of  the  old  religious  trees, 

Rustle  of  far-off  waters,  woven  sounds 
Of  small  and  multitudinous  lives  awake, 

Peopling  the  grasses  and  the  pools  with  joy, 

Uttering  their  meaning  to  the  mystic  night!” 

TURNING,  however,  from  the  poetic  to  the  practical — though 
the  gulf  between  them  is  not  nearly  so  wide  or  deep  as  we  are 
apt  to  think,  especially  in  this  instance — let  us  see  how  our 
American  architects  are  stimulating  this  general  growing  interest  in 
Nature  and  outdoor  living,  and  helping  the  home-makers  to  find  archi¬ 
tectural  as  well  as  natural  beauty  in  suburban  and  country  places. 


OUR  NEW  COUNTRY  ARCHITECTURE 


At  this  season,  we  always  turn  with  enthusiasm  to  the  annual 
exhibition  of  the  New  York  Architectural  League.  And  this  year 
one  of  its  most  significant  phases  is  to  be  found  in  the  photographs, 
sketches  and  plans  of  country  and  suburban  domestic  architecture, 
a  number  of  which  we  have  selected  for  reproduction  here.  The 
designers,  having  solved  satisfactorily  the  various  problems  of  the 
interior,  have  also  succeeded,  as  the  illustrations  show,  in  combining 
with  practical  arrangement  a  very  definite  structural  interest.  In 
each  case  the  exterior  reveals  an  admirable  feeling  for  harmony  of 
proportions  and  grace  of  line  in  roof  and  walls.  The  placing  of  the 
main  entrance  and  approach,  the  grouping  of  the  windows  and  dorm¬ 
ers,  the  location  of  the  chimneys — in  short,  every  feature  of  the 
exterior  is  apparently  the  result  of  thoughtful  study  and  sympathetic 
handling  of  the  materials  and  plans. 

Not  only  are  these  homes  attractive  from  the  standpoint  of 
architecture,  but  they  show  in  most  cases  an  intimate  and  harmonious 
treatment  of  the  grounds  with  relation  to  the  building.  Architect 
and  gardener  seem  to  have  worked  in  unison,  with  the  result  that 
the  houses  are  brought  into  close  relation  with  their  natural  sur¬ 
roundings  and  the  transition  between  man’s  creative  work  and 
Nature’s  original  beauty  is  made  as  gentle  and  logical  as  possible. 

To  what  extent  the  owners  of  these  lovely  homes  contributed 
their  own  suggestions  and  ideas  in  the  working  out  of  the  designs 
of  house  and  garden,  we  do  not  know”  but  the  chances  are  that  they 
cooperated  fairly  closely  with  their  architects,  for  American  home¬ 
builders  are  taking  more  and  more  a  personal  interest  in  this  important 
undertaking — a  fact  which  partially  accounts  for  the  growing  in¬ 
dividuality  of  our  architecture,  both  in  small  cottages  and  bungalows 
and  in  the  larger  and  more  elaborate  residences. 

The  Chappell  residence,  on  the  fourth  page,  is  a  good  instance 
of  symmetrical  design  combined  with  a  decorative  handling  of  details. 
In  this  roomy,  homelike  building,  the  chief  attractions  of  the  exterior 
lie  in  the  corner  porches  and  balconies,  the  smaller  balcony  that 
hoods  the  front  entrance,  the  small-paned  windows  and  long,  simple 
roof  lines.  Worth  noting,  too,  are  the  tall  slim  shrubs  that  counter¬ 
balance  the  horizontal  lines  and  echo  those  of  the  well-placed 
chimneys. 

An  attractive  way  to  handle  field-stone  columns  and  arches  in  a 
porch  is  shown  in  detail  on  page  five.  There  is  a  cloisterlike  simplicity 
about  the  design  that  breathes  an  Old  World  spirit;  and  yet  it  is 
perfectly  in  keeping  with  a  modern  American  home  in  which  the 
materials  are  used  with  beauty  of  texture,  form  and  line. 

Elizabethan  inspiration  is  felt  in  the  next  picture — the  Van 
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HOUSE  FOR  MR.  G.  W.  BACON  WHICH  SHOWS  A  CHARMING  METHOD  OF  ENRICHING  A  VERY  SIMPLE 
EXTERIOR  BY  INTRODUCING  A  CIRCULAR  COLONIAL  PORCH  PLACED  ON  A  CIRCULAR  BRICK  FOUNDATION  : 
THE  BALCONY  IS  FINISHED  WITH  A  LATTICE  FENCE,  OVER  WHICH  VINES  COULD  BE  DRAPED. 

THE  KITCHEN  WING  OF  MR.  BACON’S  RESIDENCE  :  A  LOVELY  STONE  BUILDING  WITH  A  PICTURESQUE 
OLD  DUTCH  DOOR  GIVING  THE  EFFECT  OF  HAVING  BEEN  THE  ORIGINAL  FARMHOUSE  ON  THE  ESTATE. 


Charles  I.  Berg ,  Architect. 


ITm! 

1 - * 

TWO  VIEWS  OF  THE  HOME  OF  MRS.  H.  H.  SEVIER.  OYSTER  BAY,  L.  I.  :  THESE  PHOTOGRAPHS  WERE  TAKEN  FROM  A 
VERY  INTERESTING  MODEL  MADE  OF  THE  HOUSE  AND  GROUNDS,  AND  REVEAL  AN  UNUSUAL  PLAN  FOR  A  HOUSE 
WITH  THE  UTMOST  SIMPLICITY  OF  CONSTRUCTION  SUITED  TO  LOW  COUNTRY:  DELIGHTFUL  DETAIL  FEATURES  ARE 
INTRODUCED  SUCH  AS  THE  HALF-COURT  IDEA  ENDING  IN  A  CLOISTER,  THE  BEAUTIFUL  ARCHED  PORTE  COCHERE. 
THE  GROUPING  OF  WINDOWS,  THE  STAIRWAY  LEADING  UP  TO  THE  HILL  SIDE  TO  THE  HOUSE,  RECESSED  PORCHES 
AND  THE  TURRET  WITH  ITS  GROUPS  OF  WINDOWS.  GIVING  A  VIEW  OF  THE  BAY. 


gardener’s  COTTAGE  ON  THE  ESTATE  OF  LATEROP  BROWN,  ESQ.,  ST.  JAMES,  L.  I., 
SHOWS  A  CHARMING  DESIGN  FOR  A  SIMPLE  COUNTRY  DWELLING  WHERE  SECLU¬ 
SION  IS  FURNISHED  IN  A  LIVING  GARDEN  BY  THE  USE  OF  LATTICE,  OUTSIDE  OF 
WHICH  IS  HIGH  PLANTING. 

AN  INTERESTING  DESIGN  FOR  THE  SIMPLE  LIBRARY  AT  COLD  SPRING  HARBOR,  L.  I. 


Peabody,  Wilson  S  Brown,  Architects. 

EUGENIC  RECORD  OFFICE  FOR  CARNEGIE  INSTITUTE,  COLD  SPRING 
HARBOR,  L.  I.,  SHOWING  A  WELL  THOUGHT  OUT  AND  DECORATIVE  USE 
OF  BRICK  AS  AN  ORNAMENTAL  FEATURE  FOR  A  CONCRETE  STRUCTURE. 

A  DETAIL  OF  THE  RECORD  OFFICE  IN  WHICH  THE  BRICK  DECORATION 
IS  ACCENTUATED  IN  THE  PILLARS. 
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Rensselaer  house.  The  entrance  arch,  the  windows,  gables  and 
occasional  use  of  half -timber  are  all  reminiscent  of  the  English  manor 
type  of  that  period;  but  the  design  does  not  seem  forced  or  over- 
pretentious  for  its  environment,  or  unsuited  to  modern  ways  of  living. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  particularly  satisfactory  adaptation  of  this  style  to 
American  needs. 

The  classic  influence  of  the  Colonial  is  found  next,  in  the  inviting, 
old-fashioned  entrance  to  the  Townsend  home — a  farmhouse  on  Long 
Island  which  has  been  skilfully  and  sympathetically  remodeled  by 
Hewitt  and  Bottomley.  Nothing  could  be  simpler  than  the  rough 
stone  steps,  the  shingled  walls  and  roof  and  shuttered  windows, 
while  the  entrance  itself  and  wooden  seats  are  both  dignified  and 
restrained  in  their  design.  Yet  the  impression  of  the  whole,  framed 
between  the  tree-trunks  and  softened  by  vines,  is  that  of  genuine 
hospitality  and  quiet,  homelike  beauty.  This  same  restful  air 
pervades  the  whole  exterior  as  well  as  the  rooms  within,  as  may  be 
guessed  by  a  glance  at  the  two  other  views  shown  on  page  eight. 

A  more  modern  adaptation  of  the  Colonial  style  is  seen  in  the 
house  at  Westbury,  designed  by  Peabody,  Wilson  and  Brown.  The 
curve  of  the  entrance  arch  is  seen  again  in  the  eyebrow  windows  in  the 
roof,  and  in  the  window  at  the  right,  while  another  decorative  touch  is 
found  in  the  woodwork  of  railings  and  lattice.  A  detail  of  the  garden 
porch  is  shown  at  the  top  of  page  ten,  which  discloses  a  charming 
handling  of  light  woodwork,  trellis  and  brick  floor,  linked  to  the 
garden  by  rustic  pergolas.  An  idea  of  the  spacious  and  substantial 
comfort  of  the  interior  is  given  in  another  photograph.  The  beamed 
ceiling,  built-in  bookshelves,  china  cabinet  and  window-seat  are  all 
in  excellent  keeping  with  this  type  of  home. 

The  Bacon  home,  of  which  a  glimpse  of  the  semi-circular  entrance 
porch  is  seen,  is  designed  by  the  same  architects.  The  use  of  brick 
and  stone  in  the  steps,  the  decorative  treatment  of  columns  and 
balcony,  and  the  use  of  shrubs  and  flowers  against  the  house  make 
a  very  attractive  approach.  Equally  interesting,  in  its  way,  is  the 
stone  kitchen,  which  has  the  solid  simplicity  that  characterizes 
Dutch  Colonial  architecture. 

Quite  a  different  type  is  presented  in  the  house  designed  by 
Charles  I.  Berg  for  Mrs.  H.  H.  Sevier  at  Oyster  Bay,  the  model  of 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  League.  The  two  views  of  this,  on  page 
fourteen,  reveal  a  most  attractive  handling  of  concrete  and  tile,  and 
the  cloistered  central  court,  which  recalls  the  old  Florentine  court¬ 
yards,  proves  a  delightful  way  of  bringing  house  and  garden  into 
close  relation.  This  semi-sheltered  spot  is  in  fact  becoming  a  def¬ 
inite  characteristic  of  a  certain  class  of  American  architecture, 
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VIEW  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  MRS.  W.  R. 
THOMPSON  THROUGH  ONE  OF  THE  GREAT 
STONE  ARCHES,  SHOWING  PICTURESQUE 
CONSTRUCTION  AND  BEAUTIFUL  PLANT¬ 
ING:  GROSVENOR  ATTERBURY  AND  J.  R. 
TOMPKINS,  ARCHITECTS. 

being  found  especially  in 
California  bungalow  homes. 
But,  as  our  builders  are  dis¬ 
covering,  there  is  no  reason 
why  its  pleasures  should  be 
limited  to  the  southern  and 
southwestern  climate,  for  in 
the  East,  even  toward  the 
North,  there  are  sufficient 
warm  months  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  include  in 
one’s  home  a  partially  en¬ 
closed  court  of  this  kind. 
It  is  even  possible  to  plan 
the  house  so  that  the  court 
may  be  protected  by  glass 
roof  and  windows  during  the 
winter. 

The  gardener’s  cottage 
on  the  Brown  estate,  St. 
James,  Long  Island,  is  a 
pleasant  modern  adaptation 
of  the^  old  Colonial,  hipped- 
roof  farmhouse  style.  'Al¬ 
though  walls  and  roof  are 
shingled,  the  variation  in  coloring,  the  contrasting  tone  of  the  shut¬ 
ters,  the  sheltered  doorway  and  the  latticework  give  sufficient  variety, 


SHOWING  THE  VERY  PICTURESQUE  EFFECT  TO  BE  GAINED  BY  DESIGNING  HOUSES  IN  A  BLOCK:  HERE 
WE  ARE  SHOWING  TWO  DETACHED  AND  FOUR  BLOCK  HOUSES  AT  THE  FOREST  HILLS  GARDENS: 
DESIGNED  BY  GROSVENOR  ATTERBURY. 
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while  the  trim  grass  and  low  barberry  border,  the  carefully  placed 
evergreens  and  little  garden  at  the  left  help  to  knit  the  cottage  to  its 
surroundings. 

While  the  next  three  photographs  of  the  Library  and  Eugenic 
Record  Office  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  can  hardly  be  classed  as 
domestic  architecture,  nevertheless  their  general  design  and  the 
decorative  handling  of  structural  detail  may  prove  valuable  in  sug¬ 
gestions  to  the  home-maker  who  is  interested  in  brick  and  concrete 
construction.  The  detail  of  the  arched  porch  shows  an  exceptionally 
rich  combination  of  these  materials. 

An  unusually  charming  example  of  group  architecture  is  seen  in 
the  illustration,  on  page  eighteen,  consisting  of  two  detached  and  four 
block  houses,  designed  by  Grosvenor  Atterbury  for  the  Sage  Founda- 


HOUSE  FOR  C.  P.  KITCHEL,  ESQ.,  ENGLEWOOD,  N.  J.,  IN  WHICH  THE  PICTURESQUE  EFFECT  IS 
GAINED  LARGELY  BY  UNUSUALLY  BEAUTIFUL  GROUPING  OF  WINDOWS  AND  PERFECTLY  PROPORTIONED 
ROOF  LINES  :  MURPHY  AND  DANA,  ARCHITECTS. 


tion  Homes  Company  at  Forest  Hills  Gardens.  The  eye  finds  equal 
pleasure  in  the  symmetry  of  the  group  as  a  whole  and  in  the  delightful 
irregularity  of  contour  and  varied  detail  in  the  individual  buildings. 

Another  detail  of  picturesque  stone  construction  by  Mr.  Atter¬ 
bury,  and  a  sketch  of  a  house  for  C.  P.  Kitchel  by  Murphy  and  Dana, 
in  which  the  small-paned  windows,  pointed  gables  and  handling  of 
stucco  and  timber  suggest  the  English  influence  again — -these  com¬ 
plete  our  illustrations.  Needless  to  say,  they  are  not  the  only  beauti¬ 
ful  examples  of  modem  country  and  suburban  architecture  displayed 
in  the  League  galleries;  but  they  suffice  to  indicate  the  general  current 
trend  in  this  significant  phase  of  American  progress. 
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THE  SOUL  OF  THE  GARDEN:  BY  MARY 
FANTON  ROBERTS 

A  Garden  is  a  lovesome  thing,  Got  wot! 

Rose  plot,  fringed  pool,  ferned  grot, 

The  veriest  school  of  Peace ;  and  yet  the  fool  contends  that  God  is  not — 

Not  God!  in  Gardens!  when  the  eve  is  cool? 

Nay,  but  I  have  a  sign : 

’Tis  very  sure  God  walks  in  mine. 

Thomas  Edward  Brown. 


|IIINK  of  the  loveliest  gardens  you  have  ever  known, 
and  at  once  you  hear  water  dripping  in  fountain 
basins  or  trickling  over  shallow  beds  of  glistening 
pebbles,  or  you  see  still  pools  fringed  with  marsh 
grasses  or  resting  clear  and  green  in  concrete  basins 
edged  with  lovely  flower  de  luce  and  lilies  of  all  kinds; 
you  will  remember  the  hidden  fountain  in  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg  Gardens  and  the  lost  green  pool  at  Swetzingen,  you  will  think 
of  the  jade  stream  in  the  queen’s  garden  of  Holland,  you  will  recall 
the  mysterious,  silent,  deep  water  in  the  Florida  glades;  you  may 
even  think,  as  I  always  do  with  affection,  of  little  storm  pools  in  the 
garden  of  your  childhood  where  the  birds  fluttered  in  the  early 
morning  after  the  rain  and  the  autumn  winds  carried  scarlet  sail¬ 
boats  from  the  treetops. 

To  many  of  us  real  rest  and  peace  in  a  garden  must  always  be 
synonymous  with  water,  with  fountain  or  pool  or  little  stream;  and 
the  lovely  old  phrase  “He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters,”  will 
ever  mean  the  leading  of  a  friend  to  peace  and  comfort. 

Because  of  geographic  and  financial  limitations  some  of  us  must 
have  our  gardens  “where  constant  feet  may  not  trace  the  woods  and 
lawns  by  living  streams,”  where  even  the  murmuring  wave  of  fountain 
spray  is  denied  us,  and  yet  we  may  still  be  possessed  of  the  soul  that 
needs  the  glimmer  and  life  of  moving  waters  for  perfect  joy.  Recent 
garden  making  in  America  has  taught  us  how  possible  it  is  in  every 
kind  of  a  garden,  however  limited  in  space,  to  have  the  happiness 
of  seeing  “the  green  mantle  of  a  standing  pool.”  We  have  only  to 
put  a  few  days’  labor  in  digging,  find  a  builder  to  lay  and  make  neat 
the  surface  of  a  concrete  basin  and  then  a  plumber  who  will  tell  the 
size  of  the  pipe,  and  how  it  may  be  laid  and  connected  with  the  general 
water  supply.  Indeed  all  of  this  work  can  be  done  by  the  men  and 
the  boys  of  the  house  in  consultation  with  the  autocratic  builder 
and  plumber,  and  the  women  of  the  household  can  furnish  the  green 
mantle  around  the  standing  pool  by  studying  the  history  of  water 
gardens  that  will  flourish  in  their  particular  climate  and  soil. 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  plan  the  building  of  such  a  pool.  First 
of  all  there  is  the  question  of  placing  it  in  the  most  romantic  spot, 
and  here  the  imagination  of  the  family  is  brought  into  play.  Of 
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Photographs  by  Jessie  Tarbox  Beals. 


A  CIRCULAR  POOL  AND  FOUNTAIN  IN  A  HEDGED  GARDEN  ON 
THE  ESTATE  OF  MRS.  JAMES  W.  RHODES,  ARDMORE,  PA. 

AN  INTERESTINGLY  CONSTRUCTED  DOUBLE  POOL,  ALSO  IN 
THE  GARDEN  OF  MRS.  RHODES,  SHOWING  EXCELLENT  PLANT¬ 
ING  OF  FLOWERS  BOTH  IN  THE  POOLS  AND  BORDERING  THEM. 


A  SMALL  AND  IN¬ 
TIMATE  POOL  IN 
THE  COZY  CORNER 
OF  MRS.  RHODES’ 
GARDEN  AT  ARD¬ 
MORE,  PA.  :  THIS 
LITTLE  SKETCHY 
WATER  BED  IS 
ALMOST  HID¬ 
DEN  UNDER  THE 
LOVELY  PLANTING 
OF  FERNS  AND  FLOW¬ 
ER  DE  LUCE  :  IN  THE 
CENTER  IS  A  NAIVE 
FOUNTAIN  THROW¬ 
ING  UP  A  SILVERY 
SPRAY  AND  NEARBY 
ARE  COMFORTABLE 
CHAIRS  AND  A  WORK 
TABLE  :  A  SPOT  FOR 
WARM  SUMMER 
AFTERNOONS  FOR 
THE  HAPPINESS  OF 
A  WRITER  OR  A 
POET. 


ABOVE  IS  A 
CONCRETE  POOL 
WITH  PLANTING 
ABOUT  IT  SO  MAN¬ 
AGED  THAT  IT  IS 
BROUGHT  INTO 
MOST  INTIMATE 
RELATION  WITH 
THE  DWELLING  : 
LOVELY  GLIMPSES 
ARE  TO  BE  CAUGHT 
OF  ITS  FRESHNESS 
AND  BEAUTY  FROM 
THE  WINDOWS  AND 
PORCHES  :  FROM  A 
PHOTOGRAPH  OF 
HORACE  SELLERS’ 
GARDEN,  AT  ARD¬ 
MORE,  PA. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  DESIGN  FOR  A  LONG  POOL  EDGING  A  LAWN  AND  BORDERING  A  FLOWER  GARDEN  ON  THE 
ESTATE  OF  DR.  PERCY  TURNURE,  AT  KATONAH,  N.  Y.  :  THE  STEPS  AT  ONE  END  OF  THIS  POOL  AND  THE 
FIGURE  AT  THE  OTHER  END  GIVE  AN  INTERESTING  VARIETY  IN  CONSTRUCTION,  AND  THE  PLANTING  OF  ALL 
KINDS  OF  WATER  FLOWERS  ALONG  THE  CONCRETE  BORDER  IS  A  LESSON  FOR  THE  MAKER  OF  GARDEN  POOLS. 


A  CHARMING  SCHEME  FOR  AN  APPROACH  TO  A  CONCRETE  POOL:  THIS  WIDE,  GRASS-GROWN  PATHWAY  IS 
MADE  OF  MOHAWK  SLATE  CUT  IN  IRREGULAR  SIZES  AND  SO  FRINGED  WITH  GRASS  AS  TO  SUGGEST  A 
WALK  IN  A  CENTURY-OLD  GARDEN  :  THE  BEAUTY  OF  THIS  APPROACH  IS  FURTHER  ENHANCED  BY  THE 
RICH  PLANTING  OF  LILIES  AND  LOW-GROWING  SHRUBS  ON  EITHER  SIDE. 


THE  SOUL  OF  THE  GARDEN 


course  at  times  a  pool  must  be  placed  in  the  center  of  a  lawn,  as  a 
practical  water  supply  for  hose  and  reservoir,  or  at  the  end  of  a  garden 
path  a  concrete  basin  may  project  out  a  few  feet,  hinting  at  pleasure 
and  peace  at  the  journey’s  end.  But  the  real  lover  of  the  fringed 
pool  will  not  be  content  with  any  such  obvious  arrangement  as 
this,  will  even  insist  that  the  practical  side  of  it  is  not  to  be  considered, 
and  that  the  pool  must  be  hidden  away  under  a  group  of  shade  trees, 
in  the  end  of  a  rose  garden,  or  at  the  edge  of  the  woods  with  shade 
all  about  it  and  lovely  flowers  to  border  it  and  a  concrete  bench 
nearby  where  the  dreamer  may  rest  and  find  spiritual  peace. 

For  a  very  little  pool  in  a  small  home  garden  the  loveliest  “green 
mantle”  to  be  found  is  the  wood  ferns  with  the  wood  wild  flowers 
that  grow  in  marshy  places,  flower  de  luce  always,  and  fringed  gentian 
if  the  pool  is  in  a  shady  spot.  The  cardinal  flower  is  a  lovely  sight 
with  its  flaming  petals  bursting  above  a  bed  of  ferns,  then  close  to 
the  ground  the  forget-me-not  loves  the  cool,  damp  soil  and  sends  out 
delicate  tendrils  over  the  concrete  border  of  the  pool.  Turtlehead 
and  mimulus  can  also  be  planted  with  the  ferns,  and  back  of  these, 
if  the  pool  rests  near  the  edge  of  the  woods,  such  shrubs  as  the 
azalea  will  blossom  with  lovely  spring  fragrance,  and  the  dogwood, 
viscosa,  laurel,  magnolia,  all  will  furnish  a  sympathetic  background 
and  flourish  with  deep  appreciation  of  the  moisture  that  should  belong 
to  such  a  spot.  Of  course  the  soil  planted  about  a  concrete  pool 
must  either  be  brought  from  the  woods,  or  it  must  be  a  rich  compost 
of  loam  and  leaf  mold.  And  when  the  dry  summer  days  come,  the 
watering  of  the  little  pool  garden  must  never  be  forgotten  at  twilight. 

IF  a  large  space  is  under  consideration  and  the  restful  pool  cuts 
a  rose  garden  in  two  or  circles  a  bed  of  heliotrope  or  is  the  great 
square  at  the  end  of  a  pathway  then  the  actual  planting  of  the 
flowers  in  the  pool  itself  must  be  considered.  Soil  can  be  put  directly 
on  the  floor  of  a  concrete  basin  to  the  depth  of  about  one  foot,  or 
shallow  boxes  and  tubs  filled  with  earth,  holding  plants  of  different 
species,  can  be  set  in.  If  the  season  is  long  enough,  lotus  should  be 
planted  in  the  pool,  and  the  different  water-lilies,  water  hyacinths 
and  poppies,  water  snow  phlox,  crowfoot,  spearwort,  plantain,  all 
will  grow  and  bear  lovely  bloom  on  the  surface  of  the  pool  if  even 
a  little  attention  is  given  to  their  planting  and  care.  Water-lilies 
are  of  course  the  easiest  variety  of  water-flower  to  grow.  But  once 
the  enthusiastic  lily  grower  starts,  the  French  and  the  American 
hybrids  are  sure  to  find  their  way  into  this  pool  and  after  them  the 
royal  blue  lily  of  Zanzibar  and  the  equally  notable  variety  from 
Australia. 


{Continued,  on  page  12 4.) 
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A  CAPTION  IS 
HARDLY  NECES¬ 
SARY  FOR  THIS 
LOVELY  FLOWER¬ 
ING  BRANCH, 
FOR  EVERY 
AMERICAN 
KNOWS  BY 
HEART  THE  DOG¬ 
WOOD  OF  EARLY 
SPRINGTIME, 
the  Cornus 
Florida:  all 
THE  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHS  OF 
FLOWERING 
SPRING 
SHRUBS  PRE¬ 
SENTED  IN  THE 
TEXT  OF  THIS 
ARTICLE  ARE  BY 
THE  NEW  ENG¬ 
LAND  FLOWER 
LOVER  AND  ART¬ 
IST,  EDWIN 
HALE  LINCOLN. 


WILD  SHRUBS  IN  SPRINGTIME:  THEIR  VALUE 
IN  HOME  GARDENS:  BY  ELOISE  ROORBACH 


I  HE  first  bluebird  flying  on  swift  azure  wings  from  the 
south,  alighting  for  a  moment  on  lawn  and  tree  to 
sing  the  glad  tidings  of  the  coming  of  the  spring,  is  no 
more  welcome  a  sight  than  the  first  flowers  that, 
bursting  through  winter’s  sheathes,  poise  with  bright, 
fluttering  flower-wings  among  the  branches  of  our 
garden  shrubs.  How  miraculously  they  rush  into 
place  upon  the  tip  of  every  branch,  encouraging  the  still  sleep-heavy 
leaves  to  awake  from  their  winter’s  nap  and  sally  forth  into  the  joyous 
newborn  world.  How  cheerily  they  relieve  our  impatience  and  repay 
us  for  the  dreary  days  of  the  winter’s  waiting.  They  are  the  most 
generous  of  our  garden  denizens,  the  first  to  receive  consideration 
of  the  garden  architect. 

Shrubs  are  unquestionably  the  most  important  factors  for  garden 
construction.  We  can  better  do  without  the  myriad  colonies  of 
delicate  and  brilliant  flowers  that  draw  our  eyes  downward  like  the 
violet,  and  those  that  lift  our  gaze  upward  like  the  flowering  trees 
and  luxuriant  vines,  than  be  without  the  shrubs,  those  friendly  plants 
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that  meet  us  on  our  own  plane,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  neither  above 
nor  below  our  easy  range  of  vision,  but  on  the  level  of  our  eyes. 
They  are  the  landscape  architect’s  chief  material  for  informal  and 
formal  displays ;  they  form  the  background  for  the  herbaceous  flowers, 
soften  the  severity  of  tree  groups,  break  up  the  sharp  angles  of  houses 
and  make  them  look  at  home  in  gardens;  they  grow  rapidly,  some 
blooming  so  abundantly  there  is  often  hardly  a  chance  for  leaves, 
and  living  year  after  year  after  once  established.  They  are  easily 
propagated  and  the  variety  so  diversified  and  innumerable  that  no 
soil  exists  but  could  be  made  to  grow  some  lovely  flowering  shrub. 
Once  the  soil  and  climatic  condition  is  determined,  shrubs  best  fitted 
to  it  can  be  selected.  For  bleak,  windy,  sunny  side  of  house,  for  sandy, 
clay,  light  or  heavy  soil,  for  the  north  or  for  the  south,  beautiful 
shrubs  are  to  be  had,  reasonable  of  price,  easy  of  culture;  for  all  the 
shrubs  native  to  our  country  are  now  to  be  had  from  florists  without 
the  necessity  of 
taking  a  long  or 
perhaps  expensive 
trip  to  their  native 
haunts  for  a  doubt¬ 
ful  transferring  to 
our  own  gardens. 

Of  course  it  is  much 
pleasanter  to  select 
our  stock  from  the 
wild  woods  than 
from  the  city  florist, 
but  it  is  not  always 
convenient  to  do  so. 

Shrubs  native  to 
the  locality  should 
be"given  preference 
over  all  others  when 
planning  a  garden, 
because  the  chances 
of  failure  will  be 
lessened.  Their  nat- 
urjal  manner  of 
growth  should  be 
studied.  Some  can¬ 
not  endure  without 
strong  sun,  others 

j  °  ,  j  j  |.  i  THE  AMERICAN  ELDER  WHICH  FLOWERS  SO  WIDELY  OVER  ALL  THE 

need  subdued  ilgnt  new  England  hills  in  early  spring:  Sambucus  Canadensis. 
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of  groves,  but  all  must  be  permitted  to  provide  their  own  winter 
protection  in  their  own  way,  that  is,  to  hide  the  ground  above  their 
roots  with  a  thick  covering  of  their  own  leaves.  Gardeners  with  a 
trim,  tidy  turn  of  mind  are  apt  to  rake  away  fallen  leaves,  instead  of 
permitting  them  to  lie  where  they  give  needed  protection  of  warmth. 
Even  in  summer  they  should  be  left  undisturbed  because  they  con¬ 
serve  the  moisture  and  fertilize  the  ground. 

IN  massed  planting  of  shrubs,  color  of  blossoms  and  leaf  must  be 
carefully  chosen.  They  must  not  be  planted  so  closely  that  their 
natural  form  of  growth  is  restricted  and  individuality  destroyed. 
Pruning  must  be  done  with  light,  experienced  hand.  Those  that 
form  buds  in  the  fall  should  be  trimmed  just  after  flowering  time  is 
over,  that  is,  unless  a  liberal  picking  has  rendered  pruning  unnecessary7. 
Those  that  bloom  on  new  wood  should  only  be  pruned  in  winter. 

Like  Cinderella  among  the  ashes  is  the  shadbush.  Wrapped  in 
ashy  gray  robes,  tipped  with  scarlet  as  though  the  live  coals  of  sum¬ 
mer  still  smoldered,  it  lives  the  winter  through  unnoticed,  until 
April  like  a  fairy  godmother,  touches  it  with  the  wand  of  the  south 
wind  and  transforms  it  into  the  loveliest  guest  of  the  woodland 
spring  frolic.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  it  doffs  its  gray  garments, 
tips  every  twig  with  fluttering,  white  flower-wings,  joins  in  the 
merry-making  for  a  brief  hour  and  at  the  stroke  of  May  becomes 
swiftly  invisible  save  for  the  purplish  berries — tokens  like  Cinder¬ 
ella’s  slipper — of  its  brief  presence.  Harbinger  of  spring  indeed 
it  is,  more  reliable  than  almanac  or  official  weather  report. 

The  reason  for  its  strange  name  is  that  it  blooms  just  about  the 
time  the  shad  runs  up  the  rivers.  Amelanchiers,  or  shadbush,  as 
it  is  more  commonly  known,  should  be  grown  in  our  gardens  for 
many  reasons.  The  colors  of  the  unfolding  sheaves  are  lovely  as 
an  orchid — silver  gray,  flashed  with  flame.  The  bracks  and  pod 
scales  of  some  species  are  bright  scarlet.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  of 
all  shrubs  to  flower,  so  early  in  fact,  the  white  blossoms  which  cover 
the  bush  as  suddenly  as  a  flurry  of  snow,  sometimes  get  caught  in 
a  genuine  snowstorm.  The  foliage  becomes  yellow  in  the  fall,  which 
with  the  purple  berries,  makes  a  conspicuous  and  beautiful  shrub. 
But  the  best  reason  of  all  for  growing  the  shadbush  is  that  the  berries 
are  favorites  with  the  birds.  MTiere  the  shadbush  fruits,  birds  will 
always  be  found. 

By  the  time  the  amelanchiers  have  shown  their  faith  in  the  coming 
summer  by  donning  the  white  robes  of  spring,  the  cornels  are  ready 
to  dapple  the  fresh,  green,  woodland  firmament  with  silver  flower- 
stars.  No  finer  flower  display  is  made  the  season  through  than  the 
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A  BRANCH  OF  AMELANCHIERS  OR  SHADBUSH,  WHICH  BEARS  THIS 
EXTRAORDINARY  NAME  BECAUSE  IT  BLOSSOMS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 
JUST  THE  SEASON  WHEN  THE  SHAD  BEGIN  TO  RUN  UP  THE  INLAND 
RIVERS  :  THE  COLORS  OF  THE  UNFOLDING  LEAVES  ARE  AS  LOVELY 
AS  AN  ORCHID,  SILVER  GRAY  FLASHED  WITH  SCARLET. 


PART  OF  THE  BEAUTY 
OF  OUR  SPRINGTIME 
IS  THE  VIBURNUM, 
COMMONLY  KNOWN  AS 
THE  HOBBLEBUSH  OR 
WAYFARING  TREE,  THE 
HIGHBUSH  CRANBERRY 
AND  THE  GUELDER  ROSE  : 
IN  THE  CULTIVATED 
FORM  IT  IS  SEEN  IN 
OUR  NEW  ENGLAND 
GARDENS  AS  THE  SNOW¬ 
BALL  :  ALMOST  EVERY 
VARIETY  WILL  FLOURISH 
ALONG  OUR  EASTERN 
COAST. 


THERE  IS  A  DOUBLE  REASON 
FOR  PLANTING  THIS  SHRUB 
AS  A  BACKGROUND  IN 
YOUR  GARDEN,  FOR  IT  NOT 
ONLY  FLINGS  OUT  LOVELY 
WHITE  CLUSTERS  OF  BLOS¬ 
SOMS  IN  APRIL,  BUT  IN  THE 
FALL  IT  FLAMES  LIKE  A 
BURNING  BUSH  :  VARIETIES 
CAN  BE  SELECTED  WHICH 
WILL  STAND  THE  RIGORS  OF 
THE  NORTH,  THE  SALTY 
AIR  OF  THE  SEACOAST,  THE 
HEAT  OF  THE  SOUTH  :  IT 
WILL  FLOURISH  ON  SANDY 
HILLSIDES  AND  IN  THE  MOST 
EXPOSED  EDGE  OF  THE  GARDEN, 
SO  THAT  IT  REALLY  APPEALS 
TO  MORE  GARDENERS  THAN 
ALMOST  ANY  OTHER  INDIGEN¬ 
OUS  SHRUB. 


Photographs  by  Edwin  Hale  Lincoln. 


A  SPRAY  OF 
THE  GRACEFUL 
BLOSSOMS  OF 
THE  RED- 
OSIER  DOG¬ 
WOOD  IS 
SHOWN  AT 
THE  LEFT, 
WHILE 
BELOW  IS 
SEEN  THE 
FRUIT  OF 
THE  SAME 
SHRUB. 


THE  RED-OSIER  DOGWOOD,  AN¬ 
OTHER  LOVELY  SPRING  SHRUB, 
HAS  THE  CHARMING  HABIT 
OF  COLORING  BRANCHES  AND 
STEMS  ALIKE  A  BRIGHT,  PUR¬ 
PLISH  RED,  AND  THIS  HAP¬ 
PENS  THROUGH  THE  GRAY 
SEASON  WHEN  GARDENS  SO 
MUCH  NEED  COLOR  :  FOR¬ 
TUNATELY  FOR  THE  GARDEN 
THE  STEMS  STAY  A  LOVELY 
•COLOR  THROUGH  THE  COLD 
MONTHS,  ADDING  IMMENSELY 
TO  THE  DECORATIVE  EFFECT 
•OF  A  WINTER  SCENE  :  IN 
ADDITION  TO  THE  SPRING 
BEAUTY  OF  THE  OSIER  DOG¬ 
WOOD  AND  THE  BRILLIANT 
BERRIES  OF  THE  FALL,  THIS 
BUSH  FURNISHES  FOOD  FOR 
THE  BIRDS  AT  A  SEASON 
WHEN  THE  WOLF  APPEARS 
AT  THE  NEST. 
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THIS  APRIL  FLOWERING  NATIVE  SHRUB,  THE  WILD  BLACK  CURRANT,  CAN  BE  USED 
MUCH  AS  WE  DO  THE  BARBERRY,  THAT  IS  AS  A  HEDGE  BESIDE  LONG  PATHS  OR  AS  A 
BASE  FOR  PLANTING  NEAR  THE  HOUSE:  IT  IS  SEEN  IN  LARGE  ESTATES  AS  A  COVERING 
FOR  STONE  WALLS,  IS  VERY  HARDY,  A  RAPID  GROWER  AND  THRIVES  IN  ANY  SOIL. 
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glorious  spring  constellations  of  the  cornels.  They  fill  the  woods 
with  a  sense  of  heavenly  light,  as  though  the  world  was  a  holy  place, 
its  brightness  radiating  from  the  wings  of  these  celestial  flower 
messengers.  Like  a  true  benefactor  they  bestow  beauty  generously. 
Given  half  a  chance  they  will  grow  in  a  garden  by  a  wall  as  well  as 
in  wild  places  by  rushing  streams.  They  are  beautiful  in  each  stage 
of  development,  and  no  imported  shrub  should  be  allowed  to  drive 
them  from  our  affections. 

The  blossoms  of  the  cornels,  better  known  as  dogwood,  rush  into 
place  on  the  bare  stems  long  before  the  leaves  have  even  thought  of 
bursting  their  sheaves — one  of  the  reasons  for  their  light,  unearthly 
fairy  charms.  By  the  time  the  leaves  have  shaken  out  their  green 
folds  the  blossoms  have  begun  to  fade  somewhat,  though  they  cling 
to  the  stem  with  great  tenacity  for  a  long  time.  The  flower  is 
generally  four-petaled,  the  different  species  varying  greatly  in  size, 
and  borne  in  loose  graceful  cymes.  Cornus  Florida  has  an  especial 
call  on  our  appreciation,  for  it  grows  into  a  regular  tree  in  size,  and 
our  blossoming  trees  are  none  too  numerous.  This  is  extremely 
hardy  and  rarely  beautiful.  The  red-osier  dogwood  has  the  charming 
trick  of  coloring  branches  and  stems  a  bright  purplish  red  through  the 
gray  season  when  gardens  so  much  need  enlivening  color,  losing  it  some¬ 
what  when  the  blossoms  appear.  Its  fine-latticed  red  stems  are  an 
invaluable  addition  to  the  decorative  aspect  of  a  winter  garden.  The 
dogwood  should  be  used  in  park  plantings  for  it  makes  a  splendid 
showing  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  For  rich  color  of  stems,  wealth 
of  blossoms,  glory  of  fall  leaves,  and  bounty  of  food  for  winter  birds 
it  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended. 

CLOSELY  allied  with  these  is  the  viburnum,  commonly  known 
as  the  hobble-bush  or  wayfaring  tree,  highbush  cranberry  or 
Guelder  rose.  Being  of  an  irregular  and  unusual  grace  it 
works  in  to  advantage  with  shrubs  of  severe  or  pronounced  outlines. 
It  is  an  adjuster  and  harmonizer  that  gardeners  appreciate  to  the 
full.  The  flowers  grow  in  flat  cymes  and  are  hydrangea-like  in 
appearance.  It  is  of  hardy  growth,  its  great  leaves  beautifully  and 
deeply  veined.  In  its  cultivated  form  it  has  long  been  known  to 
our  gardens  as  the  snowball.  Many  are  its  forms  and  names  and 
characteristics.  In  spring  it  imitates  the  snowdrift,  in  fall  it  flames 
like  a  burning  bush.  Varieties  can  be  selected  which  will  stand  the 
rigors  of  the  north,  the  salty  air  of  the  sea-coast,  the  heat  of  the 
south.  Viburnum  cassinoides  is  for  the  south,  viburnum  acerifolium 
for  sandy  hillsides,  viburnum  alnifolium  for  the  north.  Almost 
every  variety  will  flourish  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York. 
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Another  April 
flowering  shrub  na¬ 
tive  to  our  country 
that  should  be  used 
in  our  gardens,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the 
planting  of  large 
estates,  is  the  Ameri¬ 
can  elder  ( Sambucus 
racemosa ),  which 
grows  to  a  height  of 
from  two  to  twelve 
feet.  It  does  well 
in  rocky  places,  dry 
woods,  warm  fields, 
sunny  roadways.  It 
blooms  much  earlier 
than  its  showier  re¬ 
lative,  the  Sambucus 
canadensis,  or  sweet 
elder  familiar  to  our 
northern  and  New 
England  roadways. 
It  is  so  universal  a 
friend  that  we  are 
apt  to  overlook  its 

THE  DWARF  DOGWOOD  AND  CRESTED  SHIELD  FERN  FORM  A  LOVELY  beauty,  but 

CONTRAST  IN  A  GARDEN  PATCH  ON  AN  APRIL  DAY.  wliat  U  loSS  itS 

spreading  clusters  of  white  stars  and  drooping  bunches  of  purple 
or  red  berries  would  be  from  our  roadways  and  pastures!  Every 
child  of  New  England  knows  and  loves  the  elder.  Our  grandmothers 
knew  its  worth,  as  all  old-fashioned  gardens  testify.  They  loved  its 
wild  beauty  of  form,  delicate  clusters  of  flowers,  and  the  brewing'of 
elderberry"  wine,  almost  a  lost  art  now,  was  an  accomplishment  of 
value  in  their  days.  Between  our  appreciation  of  this  juicy  fruit 
for  puddings  and  pies  and  the  birds’  need  and  joy  of  it  for  food, 
we  have  reason  enough  for  having  elders  in  our  gardens.  They  are 
suitable  for  a  planting  by  the  kitchen  door,  in  the  corner  of  a  fence 
and  among  a  mixed  border  for  a  drive.  The  sweet  elder  does  not 
blossom  until  June  or  July,  so  both  varieties  must  be  used  to  give 
extended  blossoming  effect.  The  florists  list  eight  or  more  varieties 
all  white  of  blossom,  but  differing  markedly  in  color  of  berries  and 
shade  of  leaf,  which  range  from  bright  yellow  to  a  rich  deep  green. 
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ANOTHER  April  flowering  native  shrub  that  should  be  culti¬ 
vated  is  the  wild  currant.  It  can  be  used  much  as  the  bar¬ 
berry  is,  that  is  in  long  paths,  as  a  hedge  or  at  the  base  of  a 
house.  Ribes  prostratum,  a  variety  with  trailing  or  prostrate,  thorn¬ 
less  stems,  heart-shaped  leaves,  green,  bell-shaped  flowers,  could  be 
used  in  large  estates  as  covering  for  a  stone  wall  or  a  backing  for 
informal  rock  gardens,  but  it  does  not  do  well  under  strict  cultivation. 
Our  garden  currant,  ribes  rubrum,  is  said  to  be  of  European  origin. 
The  mountain  currant,  ribes  Alpine,  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  flowering 
currants.  It  forms  a  vast,  upright-growing  bush,  its  flowers  are 
yellow  and  it  will  grow  in  a  dry  soil  where  other  shrubs  do  but 
moderately.  A  variety  of  this,  the  ribes  aureum,  also  having  a  yellow 
flower  is  good  for  a  shrubbery  border,  for  it  is  very  hardy,  of  rapid 
growth  and  thrives  in  almost  any  soil. 

All  the  wild  currants  provide  excellent  food  for  the  birds.  The 
flowers  are  pink,  yellow  or  greenish  white  and  the  fruit  red,  yellow, 
white  and  black.  So  here  is  rich  variety  from  which  to  make  suitable 
choice.  The  wild  currant  of  the  west  is  tall  and  willowy,  for  it  forms 
part  of  a  luxuriant  undergrowth  and  the  long  slender  flower  racemes 
hang  like  pink  shells  thickly,  from  every  tiniest  branch.  Out  west 
one  discovers  this  wild,  beautiful  thing  by  its  perfume.  Its  fragrance 
is  noticed  first  and  can  be  traced  as  easily  as  following  a  visible  trail 
to  its  abiding  place  many  rods  away. 

The  silver-berried  eleagnus  flowers  in  April  if  the  season  be  an 
early  one.  Though  the  blossom  is  inconspicuous,  it  is  much  valued 
for  its  silver  bark  and  shining  ovoid  berries. 

The  yellow-belled  forsythia,  though  often  counted  among  our 
native  shrubs,  is  not  strictly  a  native,  but  an  escape;  but  it  seems  to 
belong  to  our  wild  flowering  shrubs,  so  bright,  sunshiny  and  gracious 
it  is.  Myriads  of  yellow  bells  hung  from  graceful  arching  branches  ring 
out  the  tidings  of  the  coming  of  April  long  before  the  leaves  appear. 
Its  most  effective  planting  is  against  the  dark  background  of  ever¬ 
greens  or  of  houses.  The  rhodora  or  azalea  canadensis  is  the  only 
native  azalea  that  blossoms  in  April. 


®  ® 
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THE  TOY  THEATER:  A  CHILDREN’S  PLAY¬ 
HOUSE  WHERE  FAIRYTALES  COME  TRUE: 
BY  PETER  NEWTON 


“We  know  just  where  the  fairies  live  and  we  can  show  you  true; 

If  you’ll  be  patient  we  will  give  the  fairy  lore  to  you. 

We  know  just  what  the  fairies  do,  we’ve  all  their  charms  and  arts, 
For  fairy  joys  and  frolics  too  are  hid  in  children’s  hearts.” 


theater  is  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  of  our 
complex  civilization.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  until 
recently  we  have  quite  overlooked  its  most  important 
use,  its  greatest  opportunity  for  pleasure  and  benefit — 
namely,  in  the  amusement  and  education  of  children. 
If  we  instil  in  the  boys  and  girls  of  today  a  love  of  the 
beautiful  and  an  active  appreciation  of  that  which  is 
wholesome  and  pure,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  theater  of  the  future 
will  reflect  those  ideals.  Here  and  there  we  have  dramatized  a  fairy 
tale  like  “Cinderella”  or  “The  Sleeping  Beauty;”  or  we  have  trans¬ 
formed  into  juvenile  drama  or  picturesque  tableaux  some  familiar 
Bible  story  or  famous  historical  event,  but  these  productions  have 
been  few  and  far  between.  A  real  theater,  devoted  solely  to  the 
children’s  interests,  is  still  to  come. 

And  it  is  coming — soon!  For  a  Toy  Theater  is  shortly  to  appear 
in  New  York. 

The  playhouse  is  to  be  built  in  West  Forty-Seventh  Street,  just 
off  Fifth  Avenue,  and  it  will  have  a  seating  capacity  of  five  hundred. 
As  the  home  of  dramatic  entertainment  for  children,  the  Toy 
Theater  has  been  designed  with  their  ideals  and  aspirations  and 

their  point  of  view 
in  mind.  The  very 
name  suggests  the 
mysterious  and 
the  make-b  e  1  i  e  v  e, 
which  all  little  peo¬ 
ple  love.  And  the 
architects,  F.  Bur- 
rail  Hoffman,  Jr., 
and  Harry  Creigh¬ 
ton  Ingalls,  have 
been  particularly 
happy  in  their 
handling  of  the 
design.  They  seem  to  have 
caught  and  expressed  in 
every  detail  of  the  decoration,  the 
he  Tea  Room  spirit  of  a  children’s  theater  where 
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THE  FRONT  ELEVATION  OF  THE 
TOY  THEATER  THAT  IS  SOON  TO 
BE  BUILT  IN  NEW  YORK. 

magical  stories  will 
come  to  life. 

The  street  front, 
suggesting  some  Old 
World  building  in  a 
Mediaeval  town,  hints 
at  the  wonders  to  be 
found  within.  What 
child — or  what  grown¬ 
up,  for  that  matter — 
could  resist  the  incli¬ 
nation  to  enter  the  low 
portal  and  explore  the 
realms  of  fairyland 
that  must  surely  lie 
beyond ! 

The  auditorium  is 
worked  out  in  simple 
Gothic  columns  and 
beams,  with  twelve 
panels  depicting,  in 
processional  form,  the 
History  of  Magic  and 
fairy  lore  in  general. 

On  one  side  of  the  en¬ 
trance  there  will  be 
“The  Fairy  Queen,” 
and  on  the  other  “The 
Pied  Piper  of  Hame- 
lin,”  while  the  curtain 
will  show  a  street  fair 
in  an  ancient  town, 
with  a  conjuror  in  his 
booth  entertaining  a 
crowd  of  gaping 
yokels. 

On  the  second  floor 
will  be  found  a  tea  room,'  for  the  serving  of  refreshments,  and  with¬ 
drawing  rooms  for  patrons.  These  rooms,  together  with  the  play¬ 
ground  on  the  roof,  have  been  designed  by  Helen  Speer,  who  has 
treated  them  in  a  manner  wholly  delightful  and  with  a  colorful  con- 
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ception  of 
design  which 
gives  them 
a  typically 
childlike 
air. 

The  third 
floor  will  be 
used  as  the 
administra¬ 
tive  offices, 
and  up  in 
the  peak  of 
the  roof  will 
bethe  study 
of  the  Man¬ 
aging  Direc¬ 
tor — ahigh- 
vaulted, 

tapestried - — ,  c,  , 

chamber,  in  Direc  ors  _y 

Grotesque  Gothic  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Here  on  a  cold  winter’s 
night,  as  the  clock  strikes  twelve,  one  can  well  imagine  many  an 
elfin  shape  and  fairy  ishadow  scurrying  from  the  books  in  which  they 
dwell,  to  sit  in  a  wide  circle  before  the  hearth  and  discuss  with  the 
director  a  forthcoming  fairy  play  for  their  friends,  the  children.  Or 
one  can  picture  them  scrambling  up  the  narrow  stair  with  him  to  the 
overhanging  balcony,  looking  down  into  the  shadowy  corners  of  the 
study  where  old  Stuffed  Owl  and  Black  Wooden  Cat  hold  midnight 
conferences,  peering  into  the  workshop  where  the  magical  apparatus 
is  thought  out  and  constructed,  or  looking  through  the  leaded  panes 
at  the  playground  bathed  in  moonlight,  with  winding  path  and 
peasant’s  cot  and  castle  tall  among  the  trees. 


THE  theater  proper  will  run  parallel  with  the  street  at  the  rear 
of  the  property,  which  is  eighty  by  one  hundred  feet.  The 
lobby  will  run  from  the  auditorium  to  the  street  and  have  a 
frontage  of  twenty  feet.  Along  the  front  of  the  property  and  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  Toy  Theater  front,  there  will  be  three  little  five-story 
buildings,  shown  on  page  thirty-eight,  all  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
children. 

Here  will  be  a  toy  shop,  a  book  store,  a  photographic  studio  for 
children,  a  salon  for  dancing  classes,  a  hall  with  a  stage  for  amateur 
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dramatic  societies,  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  juvenile  features. 
In  fact,  the  whole  property 
will  suggest  a  little  street  in 
"Hamelin  Town  in  Bruns¬ 
wick,  by  famous  Hanover 
City” — a  veritable  fairyland! 
Beside  the  doorways  will  be 
funny  little  Noah’s  Ark  trees 
on  flat  stands,  and  on  each 
side  of  the  gateway  to  one  of 
the,  shops,  a  wonderful  red, 
white  and  black  wooden  sol¬ 
dier  will  be  on  guard — be¬ 
cause,  of  course,  anyone  who 
does  not  believe  in  hobgob¬ 
lins,  fairies  and  other  tiny 
folk  cannot  enter  here. 

Fairy  lore  from  the  mys¬ 
tic  sagas  of  the  Norsemen 
in  the  time  of  the  Druids, 
the  stories  of  the  Arabian  Nights  and  the  fairy  tales  of  Mediaeval 
Europe,  not  to  mention  the  classic  myths  of  ancient  Greece,  have 
all  been  drawn  upon  in  the  treatment  of  this  children’s  wonder¬ 
land.  It  will  indeed  be  a  magic  spot  in  the  great  busy  city — a  place 
where  all  that  is  beautiful  in  childish  song  and  verse  will  be  visible, 
and  where  children  of  all  ages  may,  like  Alice  down  the  rabbit  hole, 
wander  to  their  heart’s  content  among  the  things  they  love  to 
read  about  and  find  them  really,  truly,  true! 

In  this  little  Toy  Theater  there  will  be 
presented  for  the  children  playlets  in  which 
magic  craft  will  work  out  the  marvelous  hap¬ 
penings  of  the  fairy  tales,  folk  lore  and  legends. 

Motion  pictures  of  suitable  sort  will  also  be 
shown,  so  that  youngsters  may  see  those 
which,  from  an  educational  standpoint,  will 
be  pleasing  and  instructive,  without  having 
to  sit  through  those  which  they  should  not  see. 

There  will  also  be  plays  suitable  for  young 
people  who  are  not  quite  grown  up,  such  as 
the  adventures  of  Ivanhoe,  William  Tell, 

Columbus  and  other  historical  characters,  as 
well  as  playlets  of  illusion  like  “The  Pipes  o’ 
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Pan,”  “Captain  Kidd,”  “Napoleon  in  Egypt”  and  “The  Juggler 
of  Touraine.” 

One  can  imagine  how  eagerly  the  youthful  audience  will  watch 
these  little  plays  and  tableaux  of  fact  and  fiction,  and  with  what 
breathless  suspense  and  childish  glee  they  will  behold  the  marvels 
of  magicians,  witches,  elves  and  other  wonder-folk.  How  happy 
they  will  be  to  see  fairy  tales  come  true  before  their  eyes,  to  behold 
giants  in  seven-league  boots  striding  across  the  landscape,  tiny 
dwarfs  hiding  their  treasures  in  some  mountain  cave,  gallant  knights 
rescuing  fair  damsels  in  distress,  and  fairy  godmothers  appearing  at 
just  the  crucial  moment  with  gifts  of  magic  for  some  fortunate 
protege!  And  how  much  more  interesting  and  real  the  history  books 
and  geographies  will  seem,  when  upon  the  stage  appear  the  familiar 
personages  of  the  past  and  the  picturesque  people  and  costumes 
of  foreign  lands! 

The  Toy  Theater  will  fill  a  definite  place  in  the  movement  for 
the  education  of  children  along  broader  and  more  interesting  lines. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  MAGIC:  A  MURAL  DECORATION  FOR  TOY  THEATER. 

and  its  influence  for  good  should  be  very  great.  With  this  little 
playhouse  in  New  York,  as  a  center  where  writers,  painters,  musicians, 
conjurors  and  actors  may  all  work  together  to  produce  a  perfect 
children’s  drama,  the  idea  may  very  soon  become  widespread.  The 
“movies”  will  contribute  their  share  toward  the  work  by  reproducing 
for  general  distribution  the  productions  of  the  Toy  Theater. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  building,  which  is  soon  to  be  laid,  will 
bear  an  inscription  dedicating  it  to  the  children  of  all  countries  and 
climes.  For  it  is  hoped  that  this  little  theater  will  prove  to  be  the 
inspiration  of  many  more  Toy  Theaters  where  the  children  of  all 
peoples  may  gather  to  enjoy  the  tales  which  have  come  to  them  down 
through  the  ages — theaters  where  everything  sweet  and  lovely  may 
be  instilled  in  their  minds,  that  they  may  be  the  better  equipped, 
when  they  too  have  become  “grown-ups,”  to  keep  their  ideals  un¬ 
sullied  by  the  grosser  facts  of  life. 
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.  .  FOR  A  MAN  MAY  BUILD  HIS  HOUSE:” 
BY  WILL  LEVINGTON  COMFORT 

T  was  an  ancient  brick-yard  that  faced  the  south  on 
Lake  Erie,  with  a  most  comfortable  little  town  lying 
against  the  rear  horizon.  Also  it  was  a  bluff  not 
without  nobility,  especially  from  the  eye  of  a  swimmer. 
I  first  saw  it  in  August  in  dry  weather  and  did  not 
know  that  a  bunker  crop  of  frogs  had  been  harvested 
that  spring,  from  the  deep  grass-covered  hollows 
formed  by  the  removal  of  clay  for  the  brick-business  long  ago.  There 
was  a  good  forage  on  the  mounds,  which  I  did  not  appreciate  at  the 
time.  The  fact  is  those  mounds  were  formed  of  pure  dark  loam,  as 
fine  a  soil  as  anywhere  in  the  Lake  country. 

Those  of  the  dim  eyes  say  that  once  upon  a  time  an  orchard  and 
brick  house  stood  on  a  bluff  in  front  of  the  brick-yard,  on  a  natural 
point,  but  that  the  Lake  had  nibbled  and  nibbled,  finally  digesting 
the  property,  fruit  trees,  brick  house  and  all. 

I  could  well  believe  it  when  the  first  storm  came.  An  east  wind 
brought  for  three  days  steady  deluges  of  high  water  that  wore  down 
the  shore-line  almost  visibly.  A  week  later  came  a  west  wind  that 
enfiladed,  so  that  what  remained  of  the  little  point  was  caught  in  a 
cross-play  of  the  weathers.  It'  some  one  did  not  intervene,  the  brick¬ 
yard  site  would  follow  the  orchard — that  was  clear. 

.  Three  or  four  times  the  owner  came  to  see  me.  We  had 
rejoiced  in  a  little  rented  cottage  somewhat  farther  down  the  shore, 
rejoiced  in  owning  nothing,  yet  having  the  whole.  .  .  .  Thoreau 

in  his  daily  westward  migrations  studied  it  all  with  the  same  critical 
delight,  and  found  his  abode  where  others  did  not  care  to  follow. 
But  we  look  twice  at  the  spot  whereon  we  choose  to  build  our  house, 
and  the  second  look  is  not  so  free  and  innocent.  .  .  .  Yet  a  man 

may  build  his  house.  Thoreau  had  no  little  brood  coming  up,  and 
I  doubted  many  times,  even  in  moments  of  austere  admiration,  if  he 
wouldn’t  have  lived  longer,  had  there  been  a  woman  about  to  nourish 
him.  She  would  have  insisted  upon  a  better  roof,  at  least.  ...  I 
told  the  neighbor-man  I  would  buy  the  brick-yard,  if  he  didn’t  stop 
pestering  me  about  it.  He  smiled  and  came  once  too  often. 

The  day  before,  standing  upon  that  height  of  land  (not  too  near 
the  edge,  for  it  looked  high  in  those  days)  I  had  looked  across  the 
Lake,  at  one  with  it  all,  a  friendly  voyager  of  the  skies  and  comrade 
of  the  yarrow  and  the  daisy.  I  remember  the  long  grass  of  the  hol¬ 
lows,  the  peculiar  soft  bloom  of  it,  and  what  a  place  it  was  to  dream 
until  one  became  part  of  the  solution  of  sunshine  and  tinted  im¬ 
mensity. 

So  I  lost  the  universe  for  a  bit  of  bluff  on  the  Lake  shore.  When 
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the  east  wind  came  I  saw  with  proprietary  alarm  the  point  wearing 
away.  That  which  colored  the  Lake  was  fine  rose-clay  and  it  was 
mine,  bought  by  the  front-foot.  ...  A  man  may  build  his 
house,  if  he  can  also  forget  if. 

EVERYONE  who  came  along  told  me  how  to  save  the  point. 
For  weeks  they  came.  Heavy  driftwood  was  placed  in  times 
of  peace,  so  that  the  sand  would  be  trapped  in  storm.  No  one 
failed  me  in  advice,  but  the  east  wind  made  match-wood  of  all 
arrangements.  .  .  .  The  high  water  would  wash  and  weaken 

the  base,  and  in  the  heaviness  of  the  rains  the  bulk  of  earth  above 
would  fall-— only  to  be  carried  out  again  by  the  waves.  The  base 
had  to  be  saved  if  a  natural  slope  was  ever  to  be  secured.  Farther 
down  the  shore  I  noted  one  day  that  a  row  of  boulders  placed  at  right 
angles  with  the  shore,  had  formed  a  small  point,  and  that  a  clump  of 
willows  behind  had  retained  it.  This  was  a  bit  of  advice  that  had 
not  come  so  authoritatively  in  words.  I  followed  the  cue,  and  rolled 
up  rocks  now  like  an  ancient  Peruvian.  It  was  a  little  jetty,  that 
looked  like  a  lot  of  labor  to  a  city  man,  and  it  remained  as  it  was  for 
several  days.  One  morning  I  came  forth  in  lashing  weather — and 
rubbed  my  eyes,  for  the  jetty  was  not  in  sight.  It  was  covered  with 
a  foot  of  sand,  and  the  clay  was  dry  at  the  base.  A  day’s  work  with 
a  team  after  that  in  low  water,  snaking  the  big  boulders  into  line 
with  a  chain — a  sixty-foot  jetty  by  sundown,  built  on  top  of  the  baby 
spine  I  had  poked  together.  No  man  ever  spent  a  few  dollars  more 
profitably.  Even  these  stones  were  covered  in  time,  and  there  was 
over  a  yard  of  sand  buttressing  the  base  of  the  clay  and  thinning  out 
on  the  slope  of  shore  to  the  end  of  the  stones.  Later  when  building, 
I  took  a  hundred  yards  of  sand  from  the  east  side  of  the  stone  jetty, 
and  it  was  all  brought  back  by  the  next  storm.  .  .  .  Now  the 

fall  had  come,  and  nothing  had  been  done  above  on  the  bluff. 

I  had  begun  to  have  visions  of  a  Spanish  house  there,  having  seen 
one  that  I  could  not  forget  somewhere  in  Luzon.  A  north-country 
house  should  have  a  summer  heart,  which  is  a  fountain,  and  a  winter 
heart  which  is  a  fireplace.  I  wanted  both.  The  thought  of  it  be¬ 
came  clearer  and  clearer — a  blend  of  patio  and  broad  hearth — running 
water  and  red  firelight — built  of  stone  and  decorated  with  ivy.  A 
stone  house  with  a  roof  of  wired  glass  over  a  patio  paved  with  brick; 
the  area  sunken  slightly  from  the  entrance;  a  balcony  stretching 
around  above  connecting  the  bedrooms,  and  rimmed  with  a  broad 
shelf  of  oak,  to  hold  the  palms,  urns,  ferns  and  winter  plants. 

All  this  in  a  grove  of  elms,  as  I  saw  it — and  there  wasn’t  a  tree  on 
the  place. 
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Meanwhile  there  had  to  be  a  workshop  to  finance  the  main  dream. 
That  was  built  in  the  fall,  after  the  reverse  was  put  on  the  devouring 
conditions  of  the  shore.  A  stone  study  sixteen  by  twenty-three 
feet,  built  about  a  chimney — faced  stone  in  and  out,  windows  barred 
for  the  vines,  six-inch  beams  to  hold  a  low  gable  roof,  and  a  damper 
in  the  chimney;  desk  and  door  of  oak,  wooden  pegs  to  cover  the 
screw-insets,  a  few  rugs,  a  few  books,  and  the  magic  of  firelight  in 
the  stone  cave — a  Mediterranean  vision  of  curving  shore  to  the  east, 
and  the  southern  door  overhanging  the  Lake — to  the  suspense  of 
distance  and  southern  constellations. 

I  laugh  at  this — it  sounds  so  pompous  and  costly — but  it  is  the 
shop  of  a  very  poor  man.  The  whole  lake-frontage  cost  no  more 
than  a  city  lot;  and  with  sand  on  the  beach,  and  stone  on  the  shore 
and  fields,  it  all  came  to  be  as  cheaply  as  a  wooden  cabin — indeed  it 
had  to.  That  winter  the  elms  were  put  out — a  few  six-inch  trunks, 
brought  with  their  own  earth  frozen  to  them — a  specimen  of  oak, 
walnut,  hickory  (so  hard  to  move),  a  few  maples — but  an  elm  over¬ 
tone  was  the  plan,  and  clump  of  priestly  pines  near  the  stable.  These 
are  still  in  the  revulsions  of  transition;  their  beauty  is  yet  to  be. 
Time  brings  that,  as  it  will  smoke  the  beams,  clothe  the  stone-work 
in  vines,  establish  the  roses  and  wistaria  on  the  southern  exposure, 
slope  and  mellow  and  put  the  bloom  over  all. 

AS  mentioned,  I  had  seen  the  property  first  in  August.  The 
hollows  were  idealized  into  sunken  gardens,  while  the  mason 
was  building  the  stone  study.  We  returned  in  April — and 
the  bluff  was  like  a  string  of  lakes.  The  garden  in  the  rear  had  been 
plowed  wrong.  Rows  of  asparagus  were  lanes  of  still  water,  the 
roots  cut  off  from  their  supply  of  air.  Moreover,  the  frogs  commented 
in  concert  upon  my  comings  and  goings.  .  .  .  I  set  about  the 

salvage  alone,  and  as  I  worked  the  thoughts  came.  Do  you  know 
the  suction  of  clay?  the  weight  of  adhering  clay  to  a  shovel?  You 
can  lift  a  stone  and  drop  it,  but  the  substance  goes  out  of  a  city  man’s 
nerve  when  you  lift  a  shovel  of  clay  and  find  it  united  in  a  stubborn 
bond  to  the  instrument.  I  went  back  to  the  typewriter,  and  tried 
to  keep  up  with  the  gang  of  ditchers  who  came  and  tilled  the  entire 
piece.  It  was  like  healing  the  sick  to  see  the  water  go  off,  but  a 
bad  day  for  the  frogs  in  the  ponds  where  the  bricks  had  been  made. 

“You’ll  be  surprised  at  the  change  in  the  land  which  this  tilling 
will  make  in  one  season,”  the  boss  told  me.  “It  will  turn  over  next 
corn-planting  time  like  a  heap  of  ashes.” 

That’s  the  general  remark.  Good  land  turns  over  like  a  heap  of 
ashes.  There  was  a  great  satisfaction  in  using  the  simile  myself. 
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I  told  it  at  the  table  when  some  people  from  the  city — rear-yard 
horticulturists- — had  come  out  to  visit  us.  “Tilling  deepens  the  loam,” 
I  said  blandly.  “It  lets  the  land  breathe.  The  ground  turns  over 
like  a  heap  of  ashes.” 

It  caught  on.  I  fancied  it  would  be  sprung  along  the  city  blocks 
in  due  course.  Thus  a  story  passes  or  a  song. 

Somewhere  in  the  past  ages,  I’ve  had  something  to  do  with  stone¬ 
work.  This  came  to  me  first  with  a  poignant  thrill  when  I  found 
myself  in  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  Wall  a  few  years  ago.  Illusion 
or  not,  it  seemed  as  if  there  were  ancient  psychic  scars  across  my  back 
— as  if  I  had  helped  in  that  building,  and  under  the  lash,  too.  So  it 
came  about,  as  I  watched  the  mason  at  work  on  the  stone  study  I 
had  to  try  it  myself  after  he  was  safely  out  of  the  way.  A  stone 
stable  came  of  this  emotion  the  next  summer. 

Now  with  the  tilling  and  the  planting,  the  stone  study  and  stable, 
the  installation  of  water  and  trees,  and  payments  on  the  land,  I  con¬ 
cluded  that  I  might  begin  on  that  winter  and  summer  dream  of  a 
house-— in  about  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-three.  .  .  .  But 

I  had  been  seeing  it  too  clearly.  So  clear  a  thought  literally  draws 
the  particles  of  matter  together.  A  stranger  happened  along  and 
said: 

“When  I  get  tired  and  discouraged  again,  I’m  coming  out  here 
and  take  another  look  at  your  little  stone  study.” 

I  asked  him  in.  He  was  eager  to  know  who  designed  the  shop. 
I  told  him  that  the  different  city  attics  I  had  worked  in  were  responsi¬ 
ble.  He  found  this  interesting.  Finally  I  told  him  about  the  dream 
that  I  hoped  some  time  to  come  true  out  yonder  among  the  young 
elms — the  old  father  fireplace  and  all  its  young  relations,  the  brick- 
paved  porches,  the  bedrooms  strung  on  a  balcony  under  a  roof  of 
glass,  the  brick-paved  patio  below  and  the  fountain  of  stonework  in 
the  center.  .  .  .  As  he  was  a  very  good  listener,  I  took  another 

breath  and  finished  the  picture — to  the  sleeping  porch  that  would 
overhang  the  bluff,  the  casement  windows,  and  the  red  tiles  that 
would  dip  down  over  the  stonework,  even  to  the  bins  for  potatoes 
and  apples  in  the  basement. 

“That’s  very  good,”  he  said.  “I’m  an  architect  of  Chicago.  I 
believe  I  can  draw  it  up  for  you.” 

When  a  thing  happens  like  that,  I  invariably  draw  the  suspicion 
that  it  was  intended  to  be  so.  .  .  .  Anyway  I  had  to  have  plans. 

.  .  .  When  they  came  from  Chicago,  I  shoved  the  date  of  building 

ahead  to  nineteen  hundred  and  thirty,  and  turned  with  a  sigh  to  the 
typewriter.  .  .  .  Several  days  afterward  there  was  a  tap  at  the 
study  door  in  the  drowsiest  part  of  the  afternoon.  A  contractor 
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and  his  friend,  the  lumberman,  were  interested  to  know  if  I  con¬ 
templated  building.  Very  positively  I  said  not — so  positively  that 
the  subject  was  changed.  The  next  day  I  met  the  contractor  who 
said  he  was  sorry  to  hear  of  my  decision,  since  the  lumberman  had 
come  with  the  idea  of  financing  the  stone  house,  but  was  a  bit  delicate 
about  it,  the  way  I  spoke. 

This  was  information  of  the  most  obtruding  sort.  .  .  .  One 

of  my  most  trusted  friends  once  said  to  me,  looking  up  from  a  work¬ 
bench  in  his  own  cellar: 

“When  I  started  to  build  I  went  in  debt  just  as  far  as  they  would 
let  me.” 

He  had  one  of  the  prettiest  places  I  ever  saw — of  a  poor  man’s 
kind,  and  spent  all  the  best  hours  of  his  life  making  it  lovelier. 

“And  it’s  all  paid  for?”  I  asked. 

He  smiled.  ”No — not  by  a  good  deal  less  than  half.” 

“But  suppose  something  would  happen  that  you  couldn’t  finish 
paying  for  it?” 

“Well,  then  I've  had  a  mighty  good  time  doing  it  for  the  other 
fellow.” 

That  was  not  to  be  forgotten. 

So  I  went  down  to  the  shore  with  the  lumberman,  and  we  sat  on 
the  sand  under  a  pine  tree.  .  .  .  On  the  way  home  I  arranged 

for  excavation  and  the  foundation  masonry.  .  .  .  I’m  not  going 

to  tell  you  how  to  build  a  house,  because  I  don’t  know.  I  doubt 
if  ever  a  house  was  built  with  a  finer  sense  of  detachment  on  the  part 
of  the  nominal  owner.  .  .  .  It  is  there.  I  sat  with  my  back  to  it. 

When  they  consulted  me,  I  referred  to  the  dream  which  the  architect 
had  pinned  to  matter  in  the  form  of  many  blue-prints. 

It  is  there,  shortly  to  be  entered.  The  family  regards  it  as  the 
future  home.  One  by  one  the  different  sets  of  workmen  have  come 
and  gone,  but  I  am  in  a  daze.  The  lumberman  outlined  a  plan  by 
which  the  years  would  automatically  restore  me  to  my  own,  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  see  clearly  how  these  things  are  done.  I  did 
not  look  for  the  bit  of  Lake  shore  bluff;  I  did  not  look  for  the  architect 
nor  for  the  money — and  yet  the  stones  are  there. 

The  old  Spanish  house  in  Luzon  is  quite  as  real  to  me.  It  was  in 
that  shadowy  interior  that  I  first  saw  the  tropical  heart  of  a  human 
habitation.  But  there  was  no  wired  glass;  its  roof  was  the  sky.  .  .  . 
I  remember  the  stars,  the  palms  and  the  running  water.  A  woman 
stood  there  by  the  fountain  one  night — mantilla,  dark  eyes  and  falling 
water.  It  was  there  in  the  palm  foliage  that  I  plighted  my  troth  to 
the  patio.  ...  It  is  here — sunken  area,  paved  with  ruddy  brick, 
the  gurgle  of  water  among  the  stones !  Of  one  fact,  I  am  sure:  If  the 
lumberman  doesn’t  move  in,  we  will. 
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I  KNOW  THAT  APRILS  COME  AGAIN:  BY 
GRACE  HAZARD  CONKLING 

WHENEVER  Mamacita’s  room 

Is  sweet  with  rose  or  orange  bloom. 

And  there  is  never  any  rain, 

I  know  that  April’s  come  again. 

What  April  is  I  cannot  say, 

Nor  why  it  makes  me  feel  this  way — 

And  everybody  feels  the  same! — 

All  purry,  warm,  and  glad  I  came! 

It’s  when  the  garden  is  so  full 
Of  secrets  vague  and  wonderful: 

It’s  how  the  jasmine  buds  unfold, 

And  why  green  oranges  turn  gold. 

I  know  that  when  old  Pablo  goes 
To  clip  the  vine  and  prune  the  rose 
And  spade  the  beds,  it’s  all  to  make 
The  garden  neat,  for  April’s  sake. 

I  know  it  gets  here  on  the  night 
When  the  magnolia  tree  turns  white. 

I  always  feel  when  April’s  there, 

Though  I  can’t  see  it  anywhere. 
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“THE  CITY  OF  LAKES 
AND  GARDENS:”  CIVIC 
PROGRESS  IN  MINNEAP¬ 
OLIS:  BY  E.  C.  HILLWEG 

EATS,  when  lie  sang  the  joy  of 
beauty,  was  ridiculed  by  the 
critics  and  unnoticed  by  the  j 

people.  Ruskin,  voicing  the  same 
theme,  likewise  received  small  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  British  public.  He  first 
tried  to  coax  them,  and  that  failing, 
sought  to  scourge  them  into  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  beauty  according  to  his 
vision  and  interpretation  of  it.  The 
capitalists  of  his  time  were  too  busy  amassing  wealth  to  heed  his 
call.  Yet  today,  strangely  enough,  amid  our  even  more  strenuous 
life  and  increased  business  activities,  a  new  era  is  dawning — an  era 
of  which  Keats  and  Ruskin  only  dreamed.  Cities,  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages  all  over  our  land  appear  to  be  awakening  to  an  actual  reali¬ 
zation  of  the  meaning  and  value  of  art,  education  and  beauty. 
And  nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than  in  Minneapolis,  the  com¬ 
mercial  metropolis  of  the  American  Northwest. 

Through  its  Civic  and  Commerce  Association,  its  various  woman’s 
clubs,  its  Garden  Club,  more  than  a  hundred  improvement  societies 
and  other  organizations,  it  is  making  rapid  civic  progress.  These 
bodies,  working  in  cooperation  or  in  emulation,  are  developing  the 
city  in  a  remarkable  way. 


A  Combination  of  Hanging  Garden  and  Department  Stor , 
in  Minneapolis. 
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Instead  of  spending  vast  sums  in  the  making  of  artificial  lakes, 
as  many  cities  have  had  to  do,  Minneapolis  has  been  able  to  devote 


its  energies  to  making  parks 
lovely  natural  lakes,  creeks 
And  the  results  are  charming, 
city  area  is  given  to  t 

all  used  as  play 
ed  by  signs  of  “keep- 
And  every  foot  of 
tilled  by  expert 
is  ^devoted  to  the 
the  people,- — a  true 
One  of  the  most 
park  improve 
construction  of  a 
vard,  beginning  at  Loring 
of  the  city,  and  making 
most  attractive  park  and  lake 
built  with  the  idea  of  provid 
from  its  very  beginning  to  the 
as  a  smooth  roadway  for  tour 
the  avenue  is  afforded  by  a 
as  an  outdoor  exhibit  by  the 
and  Ornamental  Horticultur 
tion  in  nineteen  thirteen  .  The 
a  most  important  part  of  the 
Farther  on  the  drive  passes 
where  handsome  homes, 
flowers  delight  the  eye  on  all 
lakes  within  the  city  limits  is 
boulevard  as  one  advances, 
recently  connected  by  water 
enough  to  make  a  tour  of  the 
night,  you  may  easily  imagine 
land  -so  festive  an  atmo 
thousands  of  flashing  lights, 
band  music  and  gaily  dressed 
by  the  people  for  all  the 
Minnehaha  Creek,  a  pic- 
source  in  Lake  Minnetonka, 
vard  shortly  after  the 
For  several  miles  the  drive 
picturesque  stream,  giving 
creek  itself  and  the  hills  and 


and  boulevards  around  the 
and  other  waterways. 
One-tenth  of  the  entire 
parks,  which  are 
grounds,  unrestrict- 
off-the -grass.” 
water-front,  beau- 
landscape  artists, 
use  and  pleasure  of 
democracy  indeed, 
notable  recent 
ments  has  been  the 
splendid  boule- 
Park,  almost  in  the  heart 
a  wide  circle  through  the 
regions.  This  boulevard  was 
ing  pleasing  views  and  vistas 
last  mile  of  its  course,  as  well 
ing.  A  charming  glimpse  from 
garden  of  rare  flowers  installed 
Society  of  American  Florists 
ists  at  the  time  of  its  conven- 
garden  has  since  been  made 
regular  city  park  system, 
through  a  residential  section, 
smooth  lawns  and  bright 
sides.  Each  of  the  four  large 
to  be  seen  in  turn  from  the 
Three  of  the  lakes  have  been 
ways,  and  if  you  are  fortunate 
boulevard  on  a  summer’s 
yourself  in  a  sort  of  fairy- 
sphere  is  created  by  the 
darting  canoes,  strains  of 
people,  a  city  made  beautiful 
people. 

turesque  stream  having  its 
is  overtaken  by  the  boule- 
parkway  leaves  the  lake, 
follows  the  windings  of  this 
one  an  excellent  view  of  the 
fields  beyond.  The  boule- 
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vard  follows  the  course  of  this  waterway  to  the  Falls  of  Minne¬ 
haha,  the  most  widely  known  and  most  celebrated  attraction  of 
the  Northwest.  Here  one  may 
“See  the  Minnehaha 

Gleaming,  glancing  through  the  branches, 

As  one  hears  the  Laughing  Water 
From  behind  its  screen  of  branches; 

Where  the  Falls  of  Minnehaha 
Flash  and  gleam  among  the  oak-trees, 

Laugh  and  leap  into  the  valley.” 

Below  the  Falls  the  creek  dashes  down  a  deep  glen  and  soon  joins 
the  Mississippi  River.  Falls,  glen,  and  creek,  all  make  a  part  of 
Minnehaha  Park,  through  which  the  boulevard  continues.  In  this 
locality  also  may  be  seen  historic  Fort  Snelling,  and  its  Old  Round 
Tower,  a  relic  of  Indian  warfare  days. 

From  the  Falls  the  parkway  follows  the  course  of  the  Mississippi 
River  to  the  University  of  Minnesota,  with  its  extensive  campus 
and  fine  buildings,  and  thence  to  St.  Anthony  Falls.  These,  however, 
are  now  so  completely  surrounded  by  the  world’s  greatest  Hour  mills, 
and  so  hidden  from  view  by  the  artificial  structures  that  use  their 
energy  for  the  purpose  of  man,  that  they  are  practically  lost  to  the 
view  of  the  casual  observer.  The  great  dusty  mills  are  now  the  chief 
attraction  of  this  district.  The  boulevard  then  joins  the  paved 
streets  of  the  city  in  the  milling  section,  and  thus  completes  its  thirty- 
two  mile  course. 

Glenwood  Park,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  embraces  nearly 
six  hundred  acres,  and  has  been  developed  recently  into  a  somewhat 
unique  pleasure  place.  The  entire  tract  is  in  a  thoroughly  wild  state, 
and  it  is  the  plan  of  the  Park  Board  to  keep  it  always  just  as  it  is, 
merely  developing  the  drives  to  and  around  it,  and  improving  its 
botanical  garden  of  wild  flowers.  The  garden,  numerous  small  lakes, 
moranic  hills,  and  trees  and  vines  of  every  description  make  this 
park  a  spot  of  great  interest  to  the  student  of  botany  and  the  lover 
of  nature.  Eloise  Butler,  the  present  curator  of  the  wild  flowers, 
in  her  last  report  to  the  Park  Board,  writes  of  the  garden  as  follows: 

“Nine  hundred  and  ninety-three  plants  have  been  added  to  the 
garden  the  past  season,  seventy-three  species  of  which  were  new¬ 
comers,  several  of  them  rare  and  long  sought  for.  Within  a  space  of 
twenty  acres,  may  be  seen  in  an  hour  what  would  be  impossible  to 
find  in  traversing  the  State  for  several  days.  More  and  more  birds, 
feeling  secure  from  molestation,  and  attracted  by  the  abundance  of 
water  and  the  vine-tangled  coverts,  find  sanctuary  in  the  garden.” 

The  boasted  trees  of  Minneapolis  have  been  maintained  largely 
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ONE  OF  THE  LAKES  AROUND  WHICH  A  PARK  HAS  BEEN  DEVEL¬ 
OPED  IN  MINNEAPOLIS  WITH  TOWER  OF  CHURCH  IN  THE  DISTANCE. 

CORNER  IN  A  ROSE  GARDEN  MAINTAINED  BV  THE  MINNEAPOLIS 
PARK  BOARD  AT  LAKE  HARRIET. 


OUTSIDE  OF  A  GREENHOUSE  OWNED  BY  THE  MINNEAPOLIS 
PARK  BOARD  WHERE  ANNUAL  EXHIBITIONS  ARE  HELD. 

THE  MINNEAPOLIS  PARK  BOARD  GROW  THREE  HUNDRED 
VARIETIES  OF  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR  THEIR  ANNUAL  SHOW 
EVERY  YEAR. 


A  VIEW  OF  THE 
WINDOWS  OF  A  BIG 
OFFICE  BUILDING  IN 
MINNEAPOLIS 
DECORATED  WITH 
CHARMING  GRACE : 
BRILLIANT  FLOWERS 
ARE  GROWN  IN  THE 
DURABLE  BOXES  AND 
LONG  VINES  ARE 
LEFT  TO  FLOAT  OVER 
THE  SIDES  OF  THE 
BUILDING,  BLOWING 
ABOUT  IN  THE  WIND 
IN  SUCH  A  FASHION 
AS  TO  GIVE  AN  AIR 
OF  DELICACY  AND 
GRACE  TO  THE  MOST 
CONVENTIONAL 
PUBLIC  ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE. 


DECORATING  THE 
HOTEL  WINDOWS  IN 
MINNEAPOLIS  :  A 
SCHEME  WHICH 
CAN  BE  ENLARGED 
INTO  THE  DECORAT¬ 
ING  OF  ALL  FORMAL 
WINDOWS  IN  EVERY 
PUBLIC  BUILDING 
IN  EVERY  CITY  :  IT 
IS  NOT  ONLY  A 
PLEASURE  TO  THE 
PASSERBY  BUT  A 
GOOD  BUSINESS 
INVESTMENT. 


A  PART  OF  THE  EXHIBITION  GARDEN  PLANTED  IN  MINNEAPOLIS  BY  THE  SOCIETY  OF 
AMERICAN  FLORISTS:  NOW  MAINTAINED  AS  A  PERMANENT  FEATURE  OF  THE  PARK  SYSTEM. 

A  VIEW  OF  THE  EXHIBITION  GARDEN  AT  THE  TIME  OF  THE  NATIONAL  GARDEN  CONVEN¬ 
TION  IN  MINNEAPOLIS. 
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by  the  Park  Board.  On  request  from  any  individual,  the  park  com¬ 
missioners  will  plant  trees  on  any  block  in  the  city  and  maintain  them 
for  five  years  at  a  trifling  cost.  The  citizens  have  gladly  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  this  arrangement  gives  them  for 
providing  attractive  surroundings  for  their  homes.  The  plan  also 
has  secured  uniformity  and  successful  growth  of  the  trees.  Miles 
and  miles  of  the  streets  of  Minneapolis  have  been  developed  into 
beautiful  shady  thoroughfares  under  this  system,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  natural  groves  in  different  parts  of  the  city  have  been 
saved  to  enhance  the  charm  of  the  neighboring  homes. 

An  annual  chrysanthemum  show  is  now  conducted  by  the  Park 
Board.  The  last  show  was  attended  by  nearly  twenty  thousand 
persons,  and  four  thousand  pot-grown  plants  in  three  hundred  and 
fifty  varieties  were  displayed.  These  flowers  are  sent  to  the  various 
hospitals  and  charitable  institutions  of  the  city  after  the  close  of  the 
show.  A  rose  garden  also  has  been  installed  within  the  last  few  years 
at  Lake  Harriet,  and  this  garden  may  be  seen  from  the  boulevard 
already  described. 

The  new  Central  High  School  is  equipped  with  a  greenhouse 
and  an  outdoor  garden  of  one  and  a  half  acres,  these  outdoor  and  in¬ 
door  gardens  being  used  in  connection  with  the  classes  in  botany  and 
interior  decoration.  The  pupils  themselves  plant  the  outdoor  garden 
and  care  for  it  in  spring  and  autumn  when  school  is  in  session.  This 
is  the  only  school  in  the  city  at  present  directly  identified  with  the 
general  garden  movement,  which  is  conducted  under  the  direction 
of  the  Garden  Club. 

The  Civic  and  Commerce  Association,  through  the  financial 
support  and  cooperation  of  the  business  men  of  the  city,  has  installed 
within  the  last  three  years  the  now  famous  “Hanging  Gardens  of 
Minneapolis.”  Last  spring  one  thousand  five  hundred  feet  of  window 
boxes  were  put  up  by  the  business  firms  in  the  downtown  district, 
and  one  hundred  and  five  lamp-posts  were  topped  with  vines  and 
flowers.  Within  the  past  three  years,  from  May  until  the  middle  of 
October  or  later,  the  “hanging  gardens”  have  been  in  full  bloom, 
brightening  every  corner  and  offering  in  the  business  section  a  re¬ 
minder  of  the  beauties  surrounding  it. 

THE  most  popular  flowers  used  are:  geraniums  in  all  colors, 
daisies,  cannas,  petunias  and  hydrangeas.  These  are  artis¬ 
tically  combined  with  several  varieties  of  foliage  plants,  ferns 
and  rinca  vines.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  window-boxes,  however, 
contain  only  bright  red  geraniums  and  rinca  vines,  which  are  par¬ 
ticularly  effective  on  the  large,  dark  brick  buildings. 
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Though  the  movement  has  been  directed  by  the  Civic  and 
Commerce  Association,  each  business  man  has  been  encouraged  to 
carry  out  his  own  ideas  in  the  decorations.  Beautiful  tub  plants 
and  bay  trees  have  been  used  in  connection  with  window-boxes  and 
lamp-post  decorations,  and  some  establishments  have  secured  effects 
that  would  delight  an  artist’s  eye.  Indeed,  all  the  citizens  have 
taken  hold  of  the  garden  movement  with  energy  and  vigor,  and  one 
sees  flower  gardens  in  many  windows.  The  enterprise  even  reached 
the  factory  section,  where  the  grounds  and  flowers  surrounding  most 
of  the  manufacturing  institutions  are  as  beautiful  as  can  be  found 
in  the  parks. 

Through  the  influence  of  “The  Hanging  Gardens  of  Minneapolis,” 
every  man,  woman  and  child  has  been  made  to  feel  a  pride  and  pleas¬ 
ure  in  the  beauty  of  the  city,  and  not  a  few  have  been  inspired  to 
plant  gardens  of  their  own.  The  educational  value  of  the  “hanging 
gardens”  and  vacant-lot  gardens  installed  by  the  Garden  Club,  is 
hard  to  estimate.  The  impression  of  the  gardens  on  a  stranger  in 
the  city  is  well  shown  by  quoting  a  few  lines  from  Edward  Hunger- 
ford,  writing  of  his  first  visit  to  Minneapolis: 

“I  distinctly  recall  upon  that  July  night  the  cluster  lights  up  and 
down  Nicollet  Avenue.  Each  bore  a  great  flower-box,  warm  and 
summer-like  with  a  brightness  of  geraniums.  In  the  windows  of  the 
large  stores  that  line  the  avenue  were  more  window-boxes,  up  to  their 
seventh  and  eighth  floors.  The  entire  effect  was  distinct  from  that 
of  any  other  town  that  I  have  ever  seen.” 

The  cluster  lights  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ilungerford  are  a  part  of 
the  city’s  regular  lighting  system,  which  owes  its  existence  to  the 
activities  of  the  Civic  and  Commerce  Association.  This  Association 
has  also  promoted  a  number  of  other  movements  for  civic  improve¬ 
ment.  Through  its  Heights  of  Buildings  Committee  it  has  secured 
an  ordinance  limiting  the  heights  of  buildings  in  this  city  to  twelve 
stories,  or  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet.  This  was  done  after 
an  exhaustive  study  of  conditions  in  other  cities  had  been  made. 

THE  Housing  Committee  has  set  on  foot  a  movement  for  stamp¬ 
ing  out  the  tenement  evil  before  it  develops  into  the  slum 
menace.  It  brought  the  whole  matter  of  housing  in  Min¬ 
neapolis  vividly  to  the  attention  of  the  business  men  of  the  city,  by 
showing  them  at  one  of  the  fortnightly  luncheons  numerous  stere- 
opticon  views  of  the  worst  tenements  of  the  city.  Pictures  of  dark, 
unsanitary  alleys,  revolting  interior  conditions  and  neglected  children 
were  exhibited  to  these  busy  men,  who  had  never  dreamed  such 
conditions  could  exist  in  their  own  fair  city.  One  now  hears  rumors 
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of  a  one-thousand-acre  tract  of  land  that  may  be  acquired  and 
developed  for  the  homes  of  workingmen.  Perhaps  this  is  only  a 
dream  of  the  housing  enthusiasts,  but  sometimes  dreams  come  true. 
The  preparation  of  a  housing  code,  representing  the  world’s  best 
principles  of  housing  is  another  accomplishment  of  this  committee. 

When  plans  were  made  for  the  building  of  a  new  bridge  across  the 
Mississippi  River  in  the  heart  of  the  milling  district,  the  Association 
used  its  influence  so  tellingly  to  arouse  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  a 
monumental  structure,  that  the  bridge  when  completed  will  be  as 
notable  for  its  architectural  beauty  as  for  its  utility.  Civic  better¬ 
ment  and  community  interest  is  the  watchword  of  the  Civic  and 
Commerce  Association,  and  by  means  of  its  fortnightly  luncheon 
meetings,  the  business  men  of  the  entire  city  are  put  in  touch  with 
matters  of  vital  interest  to  all  the  people.  City  planning,  smoke 
abatement  and  clean-up  campaigns  are  only  a  few  of  the  subjects 
receiving  attention  from  this  Association.  By  securing  speakers 
enthusiastic  and  thoroughly  familiar  with  these  activities,  the 
Association  is  able  to  enlist  the  support  of  the  most  representative 
men  of  the  city. 

Other  organizations  contributing  to  the  artistic  development  of 
the  city,  are  the  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra,  pronounced  by 
the  critics  as  one  of  the  great  symphony  orchestras  of  the  world;  the 
Society  of  Fine  Arts,  maintaining  a  school  of  art  and  providing  lec¬ 
tures  and  exhibits  in  the  Public  Library ;  the  Handicraft  Guild,  which 
maintains  regular  exhibits  of  choice  hand-wrought  articles,  and  the 
Thursday  Musical,  bringing  artists  of  note  to  the  community  every 
season.  Through  these  earnest  efforts  all  the  people  are  being  given 
an  opportunity  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  best  in  art  and  music, 
and  a  chance  to  develop  their  talents  in  this  direction.  The  extensive 
work  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  also  is  contributing  largely  to 
a  more  general  educational  development. 

Five  or  six  years  ago,  Minneapolis  had  achieved  greatness  as  a 
commercial  center,  and  with  its  natural  lakes  and  parks,  it  was 
undeniably  an  attractive  city;  but  the  changes  wrought  within  the 
last  few  years  have  made  this  “City  of  Lakes  and  Gardens”  a  center 
of  art  and  culture  in  the  Northwest. 
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THREE  ROBINS’  NESTS  :  ONE  BUILT  BY  AN  ARTIST,  ONE  BY  A  SLATTERN  AND  ONE  BY  A  THIEF. 

OUR  FEATHERED  CRAFTSMEN  OF  THE  AIR: 
BY  FLORENCE  BOYCE  DAVIS 

FRIENDLY  chipping  sparrow  began  it  by  building 
in  the  woodbine,  and  taking  threads  from  my  work- 
basket  to  weave  into  her  foundation;  then  robin 
redbreast  staked  a  claim  at  the  other  'end  of  the 
portico,  and  into  the  walls  of  her  mud-plastered 
dwelling  worked  a  lace  cuff  and  a  scrap  of  a  letter. 
After  this,  who  could  help  prying  into  the  secrets 

of  the  craft? 

Coming  home  in  late  autumn,  bearing  the  birds’  nests  we  have 
secured  on  our  walk,  we  are  met  on  the  street  by  a  New  England 
housewife  who  raises  her  hands  and  her  voice: 

“Mercy  on  us!  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  all  that  trash? 
Birds'  nests?  Catbird's  nest?  Rediving — I  never  knew  there  was 
any  difference.  A  bird’s  nest  is  a  bird’s  nest  to  me.  But  what  are 
you  going  to  do  with  them?’’ 

When  we  tell  her  that  some  of  these  very  nests  we  have  watched 
since  the  builder  placed  the  first  stick;  that  we  have  been  back 
repeatedly  during  the  nesting  season  to  keep  run  of  the  household, 
and  record  it  in  our  notebook;  that  now  that  the  birds  have  moved 
out,  the  nests  are  to  grace  an  alcove  given  over  to  a  bird-nest  collection 
in  our  front  hall,  she  looks  at  us,  and  the  expression  in  her  eyes  is  as 
suggestive  as  if  she  had  tapped  her  forehead  and  shaken  her  head. 
But,  we  go  on  home  with  our  treasures,  the  scent  of  damp  leaf  mold 
and  the  sound  of  a  little  brook  back  in  the  woods  still  with  us. 

When  we  began  collecting  birds’  nests  we  made  a  few  simple 
rules  which  we  have  kept  to  the  letter:  no  eggs  were  to  be  removed 
from  nests;  no  nests  taken  until  abandoned  by  the  rightful  owmers; 
no  bird  made  to  feel  we  were  its  enemy.  We  would  be  decent  col¬ 
lectors,  not  thieves. 

Among  many  things  that  we  have  learned  about  the  feathered 
craftsmen,  one  is  that  almost  every  little  builder  shows  individuality 
in  constructing  its  nest.  Families  adhere  to  family  rules  so  far  as 
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size,  shape,  and 
placing  of  the 
nest  go,  but  each 
builder  works 
into  her  house 
characteristics 
peculiar  to  her¬ 
self,  far  more 
than  do  you  and 
I  who  depend  on 
a  hired  architect 
for  ideas.  Few 
male  birds  assist 
in  building  the 
nest,  though 
some  of  them,  I 

feel  Sure,  insist  THIS  BALTIMORE  oriole  architect  evidently  left  a  latchstring  to 
on  being  “boss  ”  THE  NEST>  WHICH  is  woven  of  twine  and  lined  with  horsehair. 

A  pair  of  bluebirds  have,  for  several  seasons,  occupied  a  box  in 
our  portico,  and  I  have  never  seen  the  master  do  anything  more 
important  in  constructing  the  nest  than  to  go  into  the  box  now  and 
then,  look  things  over,  and  bring  out  a  small  root  or  a  feather  and  drop 
it  on  the  ground.  His  pomposity  is  quite  amusing,  though  I  don’t 
believe  he  has  the  least  idea  how  a  nest  should  be  built.  Each  fall 
we  clean  out  the  box,  and  one  spring  we  put  in  straws  and  cotton  wool, 
thinking  it  would  help  the  work  along  to  find  building  material  on 

the  spot.  No, 
indeed!  Mrs. 
Blue  did  not  like 
our  timber,  and 
cleaned  out 


every  scrap  we 
had  put  in  before 
she  set  about  real 
nest-making. 

An  artistic 
temperament 
was  evident  in  a 
bustling  chebec 
who  saddled  her 
nest  on  a  limb  in 
our  neighbor’s 

THE  OVENBIRd’s  NEST  BUILT  in  THE  LOVELIEST  SPOT  IN  THE  GARDEN.  orchard.  bhe 
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*» ' 

if 

a  redwing’s  nest  lightly  poised 

BRUSH  OF  CATTAIL  GONE  TO  SEED. 

the  family  resemblance  was  strong, 
nests  we  found  they  differed  in 
a  slattern,  and  one  a  thief, 
artist  set  a  neat  cup  in  the  woodbine, 
worked  a  bit  of  lace  into  her  foun¬ 
dation,  plastered  the  inside  smoothly 
and  then  lined  it  with  soft  grasses. 
The  slattern  put  coarse  materials  to¬ 
gether  up  in  the  elm,  plastered  it 
carelessly,  and  laid  her  blue  eggs  on 
a  bare  floor  where  she  had  not  even 
spread  a  grass  rug  or  a  feather.  The 
thief  built  in  the  maple,  and  came  to 
grief;  something  broke  her  eggs  and 
discouraged  her  so  that  she  aban- 
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took  twine  that  we  had 
put  out  for  the  birds, 
frayed  out  each  piece  with 
her  beak,  and  decorated 
the  outside  of  her  nest 
with!  it,  so  that  it  looked 
like  a  ball  of  white  fringe 
caught  up  in  the  apple  tree. 

This  catering  to  ap¬ 
pearances  seems  to  be 
strong  with  the  vireos. 
Their  nests — always  hung 
on  wishbone-shaped 
branches — show  great 
variety  in  manner  of 
decoration;  some  are  em¬ 
bellished  with  birch-bark, 
some  neatly  covered  with 
lichens  or  skeleton  leaves, 
and  one  which  we  had  the 
good  fortune  to  see  just 
after  it  was  completed, 
was  extravagantly  draped 
with  pale  spiders’  webs. 

Three  pairs  of  robins 
nested  on  our  premises 
last  season.  The  three 
females  looked  as  if  they 
might  have  been  sisters, 
when  they*  came  to  build 


character. 

The 


artist,  one 


A  SONG  SPARROW  S  NEST  IN  A  NETWORK  OF 
THORNS. 
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doned  the  situation.  When  we  took 
down  the  nest  an  odd  little  bunch 
of  roots,  much  finer  than  the  rest 
of  the  foundation,  attracted  our 
attention.  We  found  it  to  be  a 
chipping  sparrow’s  nest  which  the 
builder  had  set  her  house  upon. 

Red-winged  blackbirds  are  such  a 
clannish  lot  that  they  seem  to  have 
nest  which  but  one  plan  for  building — one  key 
looks  like  a  unlock  all  doors  in  their  neigh- 

fringe.  borhood.  During  a  drought  we 

went  through  the  swamp  and 
found  many  old  homes  among  the  cattails,  all  of  reeds  and  grasses, 
built  about  a  foot  above  the  ground,  and  all  looking  alike.  Occasion¬ 
ally  a  cattail  that  had  gone  to  seed  made  the  situation  picturesque. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  birds  do  not  choose  locations  with  a  view 
to  their  artistic  features,  but  sometimes  we  wonder  how  a  nest  came 
to  be  situated  so  charmingly.  An  ovenbird’s  nest  which  we  found 
in  late  autumn  was  set  on  the  ground  under  clumps  of  marginal  and 
spinulose  shield-ferns,  and  a  prettier  spot  could  not  have  been  found. 
We  stumbled  upon  the  nest  quite  by  chance,  after  searching  for  it 
all  spring  and  summer  and  being  cajoled  over  the  woods  by  the  male’s 
insistent,  “Teacher, 
teacher,  teacher .”  I  know 
now  the  little  rogue  was 
leading  us  away  from 
his  hidden  treasure,  and 
I  doubt  not  the  mistress 


a  kingbird’s  nest  fashioned  by  an  expert  craftsman. 
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sat  in  her  “oven”  and  laughed  over  our  stupidity.  The  nest 
looked  like  a  small  mound  of  dead  leaves;  it  was  six  inches  high, 
eight  inches  wide,  with  an  oval  opening  at  the  side  three  inches 
across.  The  lining  was  of  fine  roots;  some  dry  leaves  were  woven 
in,  but  more  were  piled  loosely  on  top  so  that  its  concealment  was 
perfect.  Since  it  had  served  its  purpose,  we  gladly  carried  it  home 
in  our  basket. 

Two  other  chosen  locations  which  would  make  one  almost  believe 
there  are  birds  with  an  eye  for  beauty,  were  those  of  a  veery  and  a 
kingbird.  The  veery’s  home  was  in  the  base  of  a  great  ostrich  fern 
that  grew  near  the  river.  The  fern  had  fifteen  green  sterile  fronds 
that  stood  five  feet  high,  and  eleven  fertile  fronds  two  feet  high,  the 
whole  spreading  outward,  shuttlecock  fashion,  and  making  a  recep¬ 
tacle  for  the  pretty  nest  which  was  made  of  fine  roots  and  grasses, 
with  a  foundation  of  dead  leaves  six  inches  deep.  When  fall  came 
and  the  veeries  were  gone,  though  frost  had  killed  the  sterile  fronds, 
the  brown  fertile  ones  stood  erect,  and  we  took  up  the  fern,  nest  and 
all,  without  deranging  its  architecture. 

The  kingbird’s  nest  was  in  an  old  apple  tree  up  in  the  pasture. 
The  tree’s  branches  were  gnarled  and  twisted  by  many  years  of  rough 
weather  until  it  was  an  ideal  of  rustic  beauty.  On  one  limb,  Mother 
Kingbird  had  fastened  one  of  the  trimmest  nests  I  have  ever  seen, 
built  of  roots  and  twine,  and  set  off  with  tufts  of  cotton  wool  which 
seemed  to  have  been  added  more  for  ornament  than  for  use.  One 
long  white  twine  was  left  loose — for  a  latchstring. 

Farther  up  in  the  pasture,  thorn  bushes — which  are  favorite 
nesting  sites  with  song  sparrow’s — were  cut  down  during  the  nesting 
season.  One  little  brown  matron  whose  home  was  destroyed,  im¬ 
mediately  set  about  building  another  in  a  thorn  bush  that  lay  on  its 
side.  We  wondered  how  she  could  fly  in  and  out  without  impaling 
herself  on  the  thorns. 

None  of  our  nests  shows  greater  bird  wisdom  than  that  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  oriole  wdio  built  in  our  neighbor’s  elm.  We  had  noticed  the 
pair  when  they  arrived,  and  began  house-building  in  great  haste. 
A  branch  of  our  maple  was  first  chosen  and  several  strings  w7ere  carried 
up  there,  but  evidently  something  about  it  did  not  suit  Mistress 
Oriole,  for  she  removed  the  strings  to  the  elm  where  she  finally  built. 
I  was  standing  on  the  back  portico  when  she  came  into  the  yard, 
looked  up  at  me,  and  jabbered  inquiringly.  I  interpreted  her  talk 
as  a  plea  for  strings,  so  I  hung  several  pieces  of  twine,  each  about  four 
feet  long,  over  the  pulley  clothesline,  and  ran  it  out  four  or  five  feet 
from  where  I  stood.  She  saw  it  at  once^but  hesitated.  Finally  she 
flewT  up  on  the  barn  roof,  then  dropped  down  onto  the  clothesline 
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and  chattering  menacingly  at  me,  hopped  and  teetered  along  the  line 
toward  the  string.  She  picked  up  one  piece,  flew  into  the  apple 
tree,  and  stopped  to  adjust  it  in  her  beak;  then  she  was  off  over  the 
barn.  She  left  the  twine  on  a  branch  of  the  elm,  and  came  back  for 
more.  When  she  had  several  there  she  began  to  weave  her  basket. 
During  the  day  I  put  out  fifteen  pieces  of  twine,  and  all  but  three  were 
up  in  the  elm  at  nightfall;  the  three  that  were  rejected  were  colored 
twine.  She  worked  several  days  weaving  the  twine  bag,  and  then 
one  morning  she  appeared  with  horsehair  in  her  beak  for  the  lining. 
I  watched  through  my  bird  glass  while  she  poised  on  the  edge  of  the 
nest,  called  softly,  “Here,  here,  here,  here,”  to  her  handsome  mate 
who  was  never  far  away,  and  dived  into  the  bag  out  of  sight.  It  was 
thirty  minutes  before  she  came  out  to  fly  away,  though  in  the  mean¬ 
time  she  had  been  out  twice,  perched  on  the  edge  of  the  nest,  looked 
down  at  her  work,  and  then  hopped  back  in  to  fasten  a  loose  end. 

We  kept  an  eye  on  the  nest  all  summer;  heard  querulous  calls, 
that  sounded  like  young  goslings  teasing  to  be  brooded,  when  there 
were  babies  in  the  bag;  and  then  after  the  family  grew  up  and  left 
the  neighborhood,  we  added  the  nest  to  our  collection.  It  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  nest.  It  measures  seven  inches  in  length,  the  circumference  of 
the  bag  twelve  inches,  the  diameter  of  the  opening  at  the  top  less 
than  two  inches.  The  twine  we  contributed,  which  must  have 
measured  fifty  feet  or  more,  is  intricately  woven,  and  so  firmly  knotted 
and  tied  around  the  branches  that  the  nest  was  securely  braced. 
One  long  twine  was  fastened  by  one  end,  but  seems  not  to  have  been 
needed.  Possibly  the  oriole,  like  the  kingbird,  left  it  for  a  latchstring. 
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ARBORS  AS  ARCHITECTURAL  FEATURES  OF 
THE  GARDEN:  THEIR  PRACTICAL  AND 
POETIC  PURPOSE 


INE-CLAD  arbors  and  garden  bowers  seem  always 
invested  with  an  atmosphere  of  fragrance  and  romance. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  they  are  so  picturesque  in  them¬ 
selves  that  one  cannot  think  of  them  or  behold  them 
without  awakening  tender  memories  or  stirring  the 
imagination.  Our  affection  for  them  is  partly  reminis¬ 
cent  and  personal,  and  partly  flavored  with  literary 
and  historic  associations.  The  drapery  of  the  vines,  the  sweetness 
of  the  blossoms  and  the  trembling  lights  and  shadows  of  these  garden 
retreats — whether  in  the  warm  sunshine  of  a  summer  afternoon  or 
the  paler  hours  of  moonlight — remind  us  of  those  Old  World  bowers 
of  which  the  poets  sang,  where  many  a  fair  lady  and  gallant  lover 
held  their  tryst  in  the  days  “when  knighthood  was  in  flower.”  And 
even  in  this  newer  land,  our  latticed,  leafy  shelters  still  seem  haunted 
by  the  ghosts  of  long  ago. 

King  James  the  First  of  Scotland,  during  his  imprisonment  at 
Windsor,  spoke  of  arbors  in  his  poem,  the  “King’s  Quhair,”  which  is 
supposed  to  be  a  description  of  the  garden  beneath  his  prison  window. 
“Now  was  there  made,  fast  by  the  Towris  wall, 

A  Garden  fair; — and  in  the  corners  set 
An  Arbour  green,  with  wandis  long  and  small 
Railed  about,  and  so  with  trees  set, 

Was  all  the  place  and  Hawthorne  hedges  knet, 

That  lyf  was  none  walking  there  forbye 
That  might  within  scarce  any  wight  espy. 


So  thick  the  boughes  and  the  leaves  green 
Beshaded  all  the  Alleys  that  there  were, 

And  mids  of  every  arbour  might  be  seen 
The  sharpe  greene  sweet  Juniper 
Growing  so  fair  with  branches  here  and  there, 

That  as  it  seemed  to  a  lyf  without, 

The  boughes  spread  the  arbour  all  about.” 

The  arbors  in  the  famous  garden  at  Hampton  Court  are  likewise 
mentioned  by  Cavendish  in  his  metrical  "Life  of  Moisey” — 

“My  Garden  sweet,  enclosed  with  walles  strong, 
Embanked  with  benches  to  sytt  and  take  my  rest — 

The  knots,  so  enknetted,  it  cannot  be  exprest, 

With  Arbours  and  alyes  so  pleasant  and  so  dulce.  ’ 
Indeed,  Elizabethan  and  later  writers,  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
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AN  ARCH  OF  LIGHT  AND  GRACEFUL  DESIGN  THAT  GIVES  A  STRONG 
SUPPORT  TO  THE  RAMBLER  AND  PARADISE  ROSES  AND  CASTS  OVER 
ITS  SURROUNDINGS  SUMMER’S  SUBTLE  AND  ALLURING  SPELL. 


From  photograph  by  Mary  H.  North  end. 


AN  EXTREMELY  WELL-BUILT  ARCHITECTURAL  ARBOR  IN  A  NEW  ENGLAND  GARDEN:  A  SENSE  OF 
SECLUSION  IS  GIVEN  BY  THE  LATTICE  WORK  AT  THE  SIDES  AND  AT  THE  END  :  VINES  TRAILING  OVER 
THE  LATTICE  AND  OVER  THE  ARCHED  TOP  COMPLETE  THE  CHARM  AND  INTIMACY  :  SUCH  AN  ARBOR 
AS  THIS  HAS  A  DISTINCT  ARCHITECTURAL  VALUE  IN  A  GARDEN,  CONNECTING  THE  HOUSE  WITH 
NATURE  IN  A  FORMAL,  YET  FRIENDLY  MANNER. 


* From  photograph  by  Mary  H.  Northend. 


NO  MORE  FRIENDLY  APPROACH  TO  THE  HOUSE  CAN  BE  DEVISED  THAN  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ARBOR  : 
IN  THE  WINTER  EVEN  WITHOUT  VINES  IT  IS  GRACEFUL  AND  APPROPRIATE,  WHILE  IN  THE  SUM¬ 
MER  TIME  WITH  ROSES  BLOOMING  ABOUT  IT  AND  FLOWERING  VINES  CASTING  TO  THE  WIND  STREAM¬ 
ERS  OF  FRAGRANCE  IT  IS  AN  INVITATION  TO  THE  HOME  BEYOND,  MORE  ENTICING  THAN  WORDS. 
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A  VERY  WELL  PLANNED  ARCHITECTURAL  ARBOR  AND  SEATS  COMBINED  :  AT  THE  END  OF  A 
GARDEN  PATH  THIS  IS  A  MOST  ATTRACTIVE  PLAN,  GIVING  A  SENSE  OF  ARCHITECTURAL  BEAUTY 
AS  WELL  AS  A  PLACE  IN  WHICH  TO  REST  AND  ENJOY  THE  LOVELY  PATHWAY  LEADING  TO  IT. 
AN  EXTREMELY  INTERESTING  FORMAL  COVERED  SEAT,  SO  SIMPLE  AND  SO  WELL  PLANNED 
THAT  THE  EFFECT  IS  QUITE  GREEK. 


ARBORS  AS  ARCHITECTURAL  FEATURES 


seem  to  have  felt  the  enchantment  of  those  stately  English  gardens 
and  their  bowers,  nor  have  they  failed  to  appreciate  the  humbler 
charms  of  many  a  cottage  dooryard. 

Owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  perennial  human  interest  which  has 
imbued  their  architectural  and  horticultural  qualities  with  such 
engaging,  mellow  charm,  arbors  have  found  their  way  into  the  legend 
and  literature  of  every  age.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these 
retreats  was  that  built  by  Henry  the  Second  for  the  Fair  Rosamund, 
at  Woodstock,  where  the  preceding  Henry  had  made  the  first  English 
park.  The  bower  was  placed  “in  the  center  of  a  labyrinth  and  en¬ 
tirely  concealed  from  view,  being  only  to  be  found  by  one  knowing 
the  secret.” 

IN  a  recent  book  on  “Garden  Planning,”  W.  S.  Rogers  defines 
the  modern  arbor  in  the  following  fashion:  “This  term  may  be 
understood  to  describe  such  structures  as  are  designed  to  give 
shade  by  means  of  the  foliage  they  support.  They  are  in  no  sense 
weatherproof,  being  merely  skeleton  structures  of  light  woodwork. 
They  may  be  built  of  larch  nailed  together,  or  of  light,  sawn  oak 
quartering  joined  by  galvanized  screws.  Ready-made  iron  wirework 
arbors  are  rarely  in  good  taste,  and  are  bad  supports  on  which  to 
train  living  plants.  The  simpler  the  design  the  better,  but,  seeing 
that  all  parts  are  exposed  to  the  weather,  the  materials  and  con¬ 
struction  should  be  such  as  will  ensure  a  fair  amount  of  durability.” 

Although  this  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  trellis  seems  unsuited 
to  an  arbor,  though  often  used  in  the  construction,  we  must  admit 
that  we  cannot  share  his  opinion.  True,  trellis  “requires  to  be 
painted  to  make  it  durable,”  but  surely  paint  is  not  necessarily 
“inconsistent  with  a  good  effect  in  an  arbor.”  In  fact,  when  it 
repeats  in  its  note  of  cream,  white  or  green,  the  color  of  the  house 
trim  or  of  other  garden  structures,  the  effect  is  apt  to  be  very  decora¬ 
tive.  The  narrow  latticework  presents  a  pleasing  variation  among 
the  more  solid  timbers  of  the  design.  It  seems  to  fairly  coax  the 
vines  to  weave  their  stems  and  tendrils  in  and  out  over  its  surface, 
while  through  the  openings,  half  concealed  and  half  revealed,  one 
catches  tiny  glimpses  of  the  garden  beauties  beyond. 

So  endless  are  the  ways  in  which  arbors  may  be  contrived  that 
one  could  fill  a  bulky  volume  with  illustrations,  for  each  differs  in 
structure,  covering  and  placing  from  the  rest.  We  are,  however, 
showing  here  five  typical  examples  of  modern  wooden  arbors  which 
may  serve  as  suggestions  to  those  who  are  planning  some  such  shelter 
for  their  garden  entrance  or  walk. 

The  first  illustration  shows  a  simple  arch  with  quaintly  pointed 
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ARBORS  AS  ARCHITECTURAL  FEATURES 


roof,  and  unlike  most  structures  of  this  sort  the  sides  are  merely 
horizontal  strips,  without  any  suggestion  of  lattice.  They  serve 
their  purpose,  however,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  very  pleasing. 

In  the  second  photograph  is  seen  a  long  and  arch-roofed  arbor 
sheltering  a  brick-paved  walk.  The  heavy  timbers  above  are  used 
in  the  manner  of  a  pergola  covering,  and  are  lightened  below  by  the 
introduction  of  latticework,  the  whole  forming  a  frame  for  a  delightful 
vista  which  terminates  appropriately  in  the  inviting  wooden  seat 
at  the  end.  At  the  same  time,  on  each  side  of  this  sequestered  walk, 
one  has  pleasant  pictures  of  the  surrounding  garden. 

Next  comes  a  simple  archway  above  entrance  steps,  and  here 
are  used  two  pairs  of  square  white  columns  linked  by  cross-strips 
and  joined  above  by  a  curved  roof.  The  structure  would  have  been 
more  in  harmony  with  the  house  if  the  pillars  had  been  round,  like 
those  of  the  porch;  but,  aside  from  this,  the  effect  is  very  gracious. 

The  fourth  view  discloses  an  arched  arbor  with  seats  that  are 
a  part  of  the  structure,  and  although  it  is  shown  before  the  vines 
have  attained  any  noticeable  height  one  can  easily  anticipate  its 
beauty.  Softened  by  foliage,  this  latticed  bower  will  form  a  charming 
terminus  for  the  grass  pathway  that  leads  between  clumps  of  flowers 
from  the  distant  house. 

As  an  adjunct  to  the  tennis  court,  the  arbor  proves  particularly 
welcome,  for  it  affords  a  sun-sheltered  spot  where  spectators  may  sit 
and  watch  the  game,  as  well  as  a  pleasant  retreat  for  the  players 
during  intervals  of  rest.  It  may  also  serve  as  a  delightful  place  for 
afternoon  tea,  or  as  an  outdoor  playroom  for  the  children.  Such  an 
arbor  we  are  showing  in  the  last  photograph.  From  the  brick  floor 
rise  white  turned  pillars,  supporting  a  pergola  roof,  while  along  one 
side  and  at  the  ends  are  low  wooden  panels  with  latticework  above. 
The  built-in  seats  with  their  curved  ends  form  part  of  the  construc¬ 
tion,  and  between  them  are  left  spaces  for  potted  shrubs.  With  the 
addition  of  a  few  vines,  this  arbor  would  prove  a  picturesque  as  well 
as  a  practical  garden  shelter. 
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“GARDENS  IN  STONES”:  THEIR  PLACE  IN 
THE  LANDSCAPE:  HOW  TO  PLANT  THEM 


[E  moraine  garden  of  the  Alps,  or  of  our  own  rugged 
Sierra  and  Rocky  Mountains  should  be  visited  by 
every  one  who  appreciates  the  beauty  of  stones  in 
the  garden.  Before  the  garden-builder  chisels  or 
splits  a  single  lichen-covered  rock  to  embed  it  in 
cramped,  abnormal  position  in  walls,  in  foundations  or 
in  garden  devices  of  any  kind  he  should  have  the 
fullest  perception  of  its  natural  beauty,  of  its  added  aesthetic  value 
when  allowed  to  retain  individuality.  “Sermons  in  stones”  are 
certainly  wonderfully  inspiring  for  whoever  has  ears  to  hear  or  eyes 
to  see.  Such  object  lessons  as  are  furnished  by  the  trail  of  a  glacier, 
by  the  pastures  of  New  England,  and  the  headlands  of  our  coast  are 
better  than  any  course  of  lectures  or  service  at  the  drafting  board. 

There  is  nothing  more  exquisitely  lovely  in  all  the  outdoor  world 
than  fragile  flowers  growing  at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  boulder.  The 
sentient,  evanescent  blossom  of  but  a  few  days’  brightness,  vibrant 
to  every  passing  breeze  in  contrast  with  the  seons-old  insentient  gray 
boulder,  stirs  the  imagination  of  every  lover  of  beauty.  To  the  poet 
such  fine  relation  of  extremes  suggests  sonnets  to  youth  and  age,  to 
soul  and  matter;  to  the  artist  it  is  an  inspiration  in  color  harmonies; 
to  the  designer,  the  elusive,  long-sought-for  motive;  to  the  landscape 
architect  an  impulse  for  a  wandering,  informal  garden,  a  graceful, 
impromptu  place  such  as  Nature  herself  might  have  made;  to  the 
architect  it  is  a  revelation  of  the  power  of  light  and  shade,  for  without 
its  shadow  the  flower  against  the  rock  would  be  without  half  its 
charm.  Shadows  must  be  reckoned  with  in  architectural  beauty. 

A  rock  garden  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  mediums  for  garden 
display.  It  is  not  necessarily  a  level  bit  of  ground  scattered  over 
with  boulders,  joined  together  with  flowers,  or  a  pyramidal  heap  of 
rocks  bristling  with  opuntia.  One  of  its  most  attractive  forms  is  as 
a  wall  of  loosely  laid  rocks  and  the  interstices  filled  with  earth  and 
planted  to  Alpines  that  blossom  freely,  cascading  like  fragrant  rivulets 
of  color  from  top  to  bottom.  On  the  shady  side  can  be  some  of  the 
myriad  rock-loving  ferns  and  such  flowers  as  the  stone-crop,  saxifrage, 
trilliums;  on  the  sunny  side  may  be  had  the  purple  or  white  rock 
cress,  spreading  evergreen  candytuft  and  lovely  white  star-wort 
columbine.  Some  snapdragons  love  to  hang  head  downward,  so 
also  do  some  campanulas.  Nasturtiums  trail  or  climb — no  position 
can  stop  their  jubilant  joy  of  blossoming.  Lineria  and  wild  pinks 
fill  in  small  gaps,  and  mesanbryantheum  will  wreathe  the  whole 
wall  with  starry  pinkish  masses  of  bloom.  Rambling  roses  do  better 
if  allowed  to  trail  downward  over  a  wall  than  if  forced  up  a  trellis. 
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“GARDENS  IN  STONES” 


Here  and  there  vines  should  be  given  unhampered  way  to  break  up 
regularity.  In  the  shade,  plant  shooting  star,  snow-in-summer,  mist 
flower,  Jacob’s  ladder,  violets,  mountain  spurge,  plantain  lily,  rock 
cress,  crane’s-bill,  false  goat’s  beard,  bloodroot,  bluebells.  At  the 
foot  of  the  sunny  side  of  the  wall  have  rosemary,  lavendar,  acanthus, 
amaryllis,  delphinium  and  anemone  in  groups  or  clumps  rather  than 
in  solid  phalanxes,  sea  lavender,  sea  pink,  thymus,  creeping  phlox, 
golden  tuft,  Iceland  poppy,  opuntia,  Stokes’  aster,  sweet-william, 
sweet  alyssum,  stone  crop,  blue  sage,  bugleweed,  candytuft,  crocus, 
columbine,  Edelweiss,  forget-me-not,  foxglove,  campanula,  creeping 
leadwort. 

A  charming  wall  treatment  is  given  in  one  of  the  accompanying 
photographs  with  a  little  pool  and  fountain.  This  idea  could  be 
carried  out  in  country  estates  where  a  little  brooklet  or  tiny  spring 
could  be  diverted  and  made  to  drip  over  a  slightly  hollowed  boulder 
or  a  mossy  log  into  a  pebble-lined  pool.  It  is  a  very7  easy  thing  to 
accomplish;  add  a  few  more  azaleas,  rhododendrons,  dogwood, 
flowering  currant  or  such  native  shrubbery  as  may  be  had,  set  out 
iris  bulbs,  transplant  ferns  and  other  woodland  plants  and  encour¬ 
age  the  wild  vines  to  weave  all  together  naturally.  A  strict  line 
should  be  drawn  between  formal  and  informal  treatment  of  wall 
gardens.  If  the  rocks  are  used  as  border  of  pool  or  brook  in  an  in¬ 
formal  garden  they  should  be  laid  as  naturally  as  possible  and  if 
cement  must  be  used  let  it  be  invisible  or  covered  charitably  by 
nameless  little  growing  things. 

OR  the  rock  garden  simulating  wild  pastures  there  must  be 


full  sunshine,  for  the  woodland  or  cloister  garden  there  must  be 


shade,  and  a  little  brook  if  possible,  but  both  must  have  good 
draining  and  the  loose  open  grouping  of  rocks.  The  preparation 
of  an  artificially  made  bed  must  be  a  thorough  one.  Cinders,  broken 
brick,  etc.,  should  be  laid  on  the  bottom,  then  the  large  boulders 
arranged  after  a  well  considered  plan,  and  smaller  ones  placed  w7ith 
an  appearance  of  carelessness  among  them.  Avoid  placing  of  split 
rocks  in  full  sight,  for  they  proclaim  artificiality  all  too  plainly.  Rocks 
dug  out  of  the  ground  should  not  be  left  in  a  position  that  exposes 
the  side  discolored  by  long  contact  with  the  soil. 

A  suggestion  of  value  is  contained  in  another  photograph — that 
of  the  natural  ledge  with  a  rustic  tea-house.  Hollows  and  crevices 
of  a  ledge  filled  with  earth  form  ideal  conditions  for  many  of  the 
Alpine  flowrers  which  cannot  exist  without  food  derived  from  disinte¬ 
grating  granite  or  limestone.  The  chief  danger  in  such  a  ledge  plant¬ 
ing  is  in  selection  of  flowers  for  some  Alpines  are  particular  as  to 
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THE  ENTRANCE  TO  A  GARDEN  MADE  RUGGEDLY  PICTURESQUE 
BY  A  WISE  USE  OF  STONE  IN  BORDER  AND  URN,  HALF  HIDDEN 
BY  AND  IN  INTERESTING  CONTRAST  WITH  MASSES  OF  LIVING 
GREEN  :  A  GARDEN  SUGGESTING  HISTORY  AND  HAPPINESS. 


A  STONE  STAIRWAY  CONVERTED  INTO  A  STONE  GARDEN  BY  PROFUSE 
PLANTING  IN  BOXES  :  A  MASS  OF  TRAILING  VINES  OVER  THE  BOXES 
WOULD  PERHAPS  GIVE  AN  ADDED  GRACE  TO  THIS  PICTURESQUE 
APPROACH  :  IN  ANY  GARDEN  A  COMBINATION  OF  FRAGILE  VINES 
AND  RUGGED  STONES  GIVES  PIQUANT  CONTRAST. 


A  STONE  GARDEN  DEVELOPED.  ABOUT  A  RUSTIC  TEA  HOUSE: 
ALPINE  FLOWERS  WOULD  FLOURISH  HERE  AS  WELL  AS  POP¬ 
PIES,  ANEMONES  AND  HYBRID  PINKS. 


A  STONE  GARDEN  PLANTED  TO  HOLD  THE  ORIGINAL  BEAUTY  OF 
THE  HILLSIDE  PASTURE. 

THE  PLANTING  OF  A  WILD  HILL  SLOPE  TO  GRACE  A  FLIGHT  OF 
STONE  STEPS  LEADING  TO  THE  HOUSE. 


“GARDENS  IN  STONES” 


limestone  or  granite.  However,  the  majority  of  them  will  thrive 
in  almost  any  condition  and  a  gayer,  brighter,  hardier,  more  accom¬ 
modating  family  of  flowers  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  the  world  than  the 
Alpines.  Poppies  love  granite  soil,  so  do  gentians,  anemones  and 
certain  lychnis,  primulas,  hybrid  pinks;  house  leeks  will  lodge  on 
barren  edges  where  nothing  else  will  thrive.  If  water  can  be  made 
to  trickle  slowly  over  the  ledge  finding  its  own  way  to  the  grassy 
bench  below,  then  the  moisture  loving  sun-crops,  trilliums,  irises  can 
be  had  to  complete  the  variety. 

Another  opportunity  for  use  of  rocks  and  flowers  together  is 
suggested  in  the  two  photographs  of  the  stairway.  Wherever  possible 
the  native  wild  flowers  should  be  used  as  we  have  so  often  insisted, 
not  only  because  they  are  acclimated,  but  because  foreign  importa¬ 
tions  look  so  palpably  alien  to  the  place.  In  constructing  a  stairway 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  make  the  steps  of  equal  height  and  depth. 
Skip  a  step  occasionally  in  favor  of  a  tiny  resting  place  of  grass  or 
moss.  Again  the  effect  as  a  whole  must  be  kept  constantly  in  mind, 
for  a  group  of  stones  may  be  irreproachable  from  one  viewpoint  and 
utterly  unsightly  from  another.  In  both  these  photographs  the  use 
of  ferns  is  especially  to  be  commended. 

Where  rock  and  water  garden  meet  there  are  countless  other 
beautiful  flowers  to  give  grace  and  color  to  the  margin — arum, 
umbrella  plant,  giant  reed,  iris,  marsh  marigold,  pitcher  plant, 
Brookline,  sweet  flag,  papyrus,  pickerel  weed,  rushes,  spotted  calla, 
watercress.  These  flowers  as  well  as  many  ferns  will  grow  wherever 
water  seeps,  at  the  border  of  brooks  or  at  the  edge  of  a  natural  bog. 
Once  started  these  flowers  continue  in  beauty  as  in  the  wild  state. 
Rocks  taken  from  the  woods  covered  with  moss  and  lichens  should 
be  had  for  the  brookside  if  possible.  If  not,  transplanted  sheets  of 
moss  or  turf  filled  with  nameless  little  green  trailing  things  should  be 
substituted,  pushed  into  the  crevices  of  rocks  and  given  chance  to 
spread. 

A  few  bulbs  of  wild  lilies  set  judiciously,  a  few  little  plants  care¬ 
fully  lifted  from  their  home  by  the  wild-wood  spring  and  a  few  seeds 
gathered  on  a  summer’s  walk  and  scattered  again  by  the  margins 
of  the  garden’s  brooklet,  will  form  the  nucleus  of  a  rocky  dell  fit  for 
the  abode  of  elves  and  fairies.  No  careful  designing  can  take  pre¬ 
cedence  in  the  strife  for  beauty  of  Nature’s  informal  methods  of  mass¬ 
ing  color  in  one  corner,  laying  carpets  of  shaded  green  leaves,  inter¬ 
lacing  branches  or  flower  stalks,  of  placing  a  delicate  flower  against 
the  foil  of  a  rough  stone,  of  forming  all  lonesome  plants  into  one  grace¬ 
ful  whole.  A  rock  garden  does  not  have  to  be  remade  each  year. 
It  attends  to  its  own  needs  after  once  started  with  the  occasional 
addition  of  some  especially  desired  plant. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  BEAUTY  IN  THE  CIVIC 
GATEWAY  OF  TODAY 


|IIE  entrance  to  a  city  has  been  from  the  earliest  days 
a  point  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  the  eyes  of 
citizen,  architect  and  military  engineer.  In  times  of 
war  it  played  a  vital  part  in  defence,  according  as  it 
withstood  or  succumbed  to  the  besieging  forces  of  the 
enemy.  Equally  significant  was  its  meaning  in  periods 
of  peace,  when  it  became  the  nucleus  of  social  and 
commercial  activity.  Especially  was  this  the  case  in  Eastern  lands, 
where  the  “gate”  was — and  si  ill  is  in  many  places — the  center  of 
civic  life.  Here  was  the  most  important  market-place,  the  common 
meeting  ground  where  people  gathered  to  buy  and  sell,  to  receive  and 
exchange  the  news  of  the  day.  Here  also  was  the  place  of  justice 
and  audience,  transferred  later  to  the  gate  of  the  ruler's  palace,  and 
this  official  dignity  is  still  preserved  in  the  title  of  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment  at  Constantinople — translated  from  the  Turkish  as  “The 
Sublime  Porte.” 

Very  different  from  those  olden  gates  are  the  entrances  to  our 
modern  towns  and  cities.  Our  buildings  are  for  commerce  rather  than 
for  fortification.  The  spirit  and  methods  of  peaceful  industry, 
travel  and  traffic  have  supplanted  those  of  warfare — in  America,  at 
least.  Twentieth  century7  science  and  invention  have  revolutionized 
our  means  of  transportation,  and  developed  to  an  amazing  point  of 
efficiency  our  building  and  engineering  arts.  And  one  of  the  most 
important  of  these  changes  has  been  the  evolution  of  railroad 
architecture. 
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THE  RAILROAD  STATION,  THE  MODERN  “GATEWAY  OF  THE  CITY,”  HAS  CALLED  FORTH  DURING  THE  LAST  FEW 
YEARS  THE  GENIUS  OF  SOME  OF  OUR  BEST  ARCHITECTS  :  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  PICTURESQUE  RAILROAD  STATIONS 
EVER  BUILT  IN  THE  VICINITY  OF  NEW  YORK  IS  THAT  AT  FOREST  HILLS  GARDENS,  DESIGNED  BY  GROSVENOR 
ATTERBURY  :  THE  DETAIL  OF  THE  SOUTH  ENTRANCE,  SHOWN  HERE,  GIVES  SOME  IMPRESSION  OF  THE  DECORA¬ 
TIVE  WAY  IN  WHICH  THE  STEPS  AND  BUILDINGS  ARE  HANDLED,  AND  THE  FRIENDLY  EFFECT  THAT  HAS  BEEN 
GAINED  BY  THE  INFORMAL  PLANTING  OF  SHRUBS  AND  VINES,  WHICH  LINK  THE  STRUCTURE  SO  CHARMINGLY 
WITH  ITS  SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERIOR  OK  THE  LACKAWANNA  STATION  AT  MONT¬ 
CLAIR,  NEW  JERSEY,  AN  INTERESTING  EXAMPLE  OF 
THE  SIMPLICITY  AND  DIGNITY  WITH  WHICH  OUR 
ARCHITECTS  ARE  HANDLING  THIS  TYPE  OF  BUILD¬ 
ING  :  THE  DECORATIVE  USE  OF  BRICK  IN  THE  WALLS, 
THE  DESIGN  OF  THE  ARCHES  AND  WINDOW,  AND  THE 
WELL-PLACED  AND  ARTISTICALLY  SHADED  LIGHTS,  ARE 
ALL  PLEASING  TO  THE  EYE  AS  WELL  AS  PRACTICAL: 
THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  RAILROAD  STATION, 
WHETHER  IT  BE  A  SMALL  SUBURBAN  ONE  OR  A  LARGE 
CITY  TERMINAL,  IS  AT  LAST  BEING  APPRECIATED,  AND 
IT  IS  TAKING  ITS  PLACE  AMONG  OUR  SIGNIFICANT 
CIVIC  BUILDINGS,  AS  BEING  WORTHY  OF  THE  BEST 
EFFORTS  OF  ARCHITECT  AS  WELL  AS  ENGINEER:  A 
PRACTICAL  AND  BEAUTIFUL  STATION  MAY  EXERT 
CONSIDERABLE  INFLUENCE  ON  THE  ARCHITECTURE 
OF  ITS  COMMUNITY,  BY  HOLDING  UP  A  STANDARD 
TO  WHICH  LOCAL  BUILDERS  WILL  CONSCIOUSLY  OR 
UNCONSCIOUSLY  RESPOND,  BOTH  IN  THE  ERECTION 
OF  NEW  STRUCTURES  AND  THE  REMODELING  OF  OLD 
ONES. 
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ENTRANCE  TO  THE  LACKAWANNA  STATION  AT  MONTCLAIR  :  THE  GENERAL  DESIGN  AND  PROPORTIONS 
OF  THE  BUILDING  AND  THE  DECORATIVE  WAY  IN  WHICH  THE  DETAILS  HAVE  BEEN  TREATED,  MAKE 
THIS  AN  UNUSUALLY  ATTRACTIVE  DEPOT:  F.  J.  NIES,  ARCHITECT. 


THE  SIMPLE,  PLEASING  LITTLE  STATION  AT  POCONO  SUMMIT,  PENNSYLVANIA,  SHOWS  HOW  REAL 
STRUCTURAL  CHARM  CAN  BE  ATTAINED  BY  THE  USE  OF  CONCRETE  WITH  COLORED  TILE  INLAY,  CAPPED 
BY  A  TILE  ROOF:  THIS  STATION,  DESIGNED  BY  J.  NIES,  IS  ON  THE  LACKAWANNA  ROAD. 

PASSENGER  DEPOT  ON  THE  “SUNSET  ROUTE,”  AT  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS,  WHICH  REVEALS  A  USE  OF 
CONCRETE,  TILE  AND  DECORATIVE  BRICK  ARCHES  QUITE  IN  KEEPING  WITH  THE  GENERAL  CHARAC¬ 
TERISTICS  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  SOUTHWEST. 


THE  TINY  COUNTRY  STATION,  SO  LONG  NEGLECTED,  IS  NOW  RECEIVING  ITS  PROPER  ARCHITECTURAL 
care:  THE  TWO  PICTURED  HERE — CASTLE  CRAG  AND  SHASTA  SPRINGS,  BOTH  ON  THE  SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC  ROAD - ARE  CHARMING  EXAMPLES  OF  RUSTIC  CONSTRUCTION,  IN  HARMONY  WITH  WOOD¬ 

LAND  SURROUNDINGS. 


ARCHITECTURAL  BEAUTY  IN  CIVIC  GATEWAYS 


France  was  the  first  country  that  made  any  attempt  to  combine 
beauty  with  efficiency  in  railroad  stations,  and  for  a  long  time  those 
in  Paris  were  the  models  for  all  other  countries,  as  the  movement 
spread.  The  Gare  d’ Orleans,  it  may  be  noted,  was  the  first  railroad 
station  of  any  size  in  which  trains  were  brought  by  electric  power 
into  the  city. 

Within  recent  years,  however,  America  has  awakened  to  the 
importance  of  this  phase  of  architectural  engineering.  As  the  net¬ 
work  of  shining  steel  has  spread  across  our  continent,  like  a  huge 
cobweb,  binding  the  cities,  towns  and  villages  by  closer  social  and 
commercial  ties,  infusing  new  life  into  the  rural  districts,  and  cement¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  East  and  West,  our  stations  have  swiftly  grown  in 
number,  size  and  significance.  At  first  they  were  utilitarian  only, 
mere  offices  and  shelters  that  served  a  practical  end,  built  with  little 
regard  for  beauty.  Then,  with  the  need  for  swifter  and  more 
extensive  transportation,  newer  and  more  efficient  methods  took  the 
place  of  the  old-fashioned  ways,  and  the  construction  of  the  stations 
as  well  as  of  the  locomotives,  cars  and  tracks  became  more  scientific. 
The  growth  of  cities,  the  increase  in  population,  the  growing  bulk  of 
traffic,  involved  problems  of  a  more  complex  nature,  the  solution  of 
which  called  forth  all  the  genius  of  architect  and  engineer — until 
today,  the  erection  of  a  successful  city  terminal  represents  an  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  greatest  civic  importance  as  well  as  the  highest  artistic 
skill.  Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problems  presented  may  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that  the  final  plans  of  the  Grand  Central 
Terminal  in  New  York  were  not  completed  for  ten  years — so  many 
alterations  and  improvements  were  needed  to  keep  pace  with  new 
developments  in  this  many-sided  art. 

Along  with  such  practical  railroad  progress  in  America  has  come 
another  important  change.  Architectural  beauty  has  also  been 
evolved.  This  has  been  due  partly  to  the  efforts  of  individual 
architects  and  real  estate  companies,  and  partly  to  the  general 
awakening  of  public  interest  in  city  planning  and  civic  improvement. 
The  station  and  its  grounds  and  likewise  the  railroad  bridges  have 
received  aesthetic  as  well  as  technical  consideration;  their  value  as 
architectural  and  landscape  features  has  been  realized;  their  possi¬ 
bilities  for  artistic  and  harmonious  treatment  have  been  studied,  both 
separately  and  with  relation  to  the  surrounding  buildings  and  grounds. 
The  result  has  been  the  erection  of  stations  and  bridges  and  the 
planting  of  station  gardens  which  have  added  definite  beauty  and 
value  to  the  community. 

It  is  significant,  too,  to  note  that  this  progress  has  not  been 
limited  merely  to  the  large  city  stations  and  the  big  terminals,  which, 
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as  modern  civic 
“gateways,"  nat¬ 
urally  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  impres¬ 
sive  and  dignified 
design.  The 
smaller  towns 
have  also  contri¬ 
buted  their  share 
in  the  movement 
and  even  in  the 
rural  districts 
where  only  the 
humblest  plat¬ 
form  and  ticket-office  and  the  simplest  form  of  shelter  are  necessary, 
we  find  structures  that  possess  delightfully  picturesque  quality,  quite 
in  keeping  with  their  natural  environment. 

In  the  case  of  the  larger  stations  and  terminals,  some  of  the 
finest  architectural  designs  have  been  made  possible  chiefly  by  the 
changes  in  modern  methods  of  transportation.  For  instance,  the 
substitution  of  electricity  for  steam  has  entirely  modified  the  type 
of  both  plan  and  station  design,  making  for  greater  beauty  as  well  as 
efficiency,  safety,  convenience  and  cleanliness.  Grand  Central 
Station,  as  it  exists  today,  would  not  have  been  practicable  except 
for  the  electrification  of  the  railroads  coming  into  New  York.  This 


TYPICAL  OF  CALIFORNIA  IS  THIS  ARTISTIC  STATION  AT  BURLINCAME,  DE¬ 
SIGNED  FOR  THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 


ARCHITECTURAL  BEAUTY  IN  CIVIC  GATEWAYS 


AT  TUCSON,  ARIZONA,  STANDS  THIS  DIGNIFIED  AND  PLEASING  BUILDING,  WHICH,  WHILE  FULFILL¬ 
ING  ITS  PRACTICAL  PURPOSE  AS  A  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  STATION,  ADDS  A  DEFINITE  ARCHITECTURAL 
VALUE  TO  THE  PLACE. 


has  made  possible  an  arrangement  of  superimposed  tracks  which 
enables  the  traffic  to  be  managed  in  layers,  permitting  the  handling 
of  twice  as  many  people  on  the  same  area  of  ground.  In  this  terminal 
there  are  as  many  as  forty-seven  operating  tracks  on  one  level,  all 
within  reasonable  access  of  passengers;  whereas  the  largest  terminals 
existing  for  steam  traction  have  about  thirty-two  tracks,  which  cover 
so  much  area  that  it  takes  one  sometimes  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  to 
reach  one’s  train.  The  terminal  at  Washington,  and  South  Station, 
Boston,  both  of  which  are  developed  as  far  as  possible  for  steam,  are 
examples  of  this  inconvenience. 

The  elimination  of  grade  crossings  has  also  been  an  important 
factor  in  the  development  of  stations,  large  and  small.  The  old- 
fashioned  station  on  one  side  of  the  tracks,  with  its  platform  at  the 
track  level,  which  necessitated  both  the  trouble  of  climbing  into 
and  out  of  the  car,  and  often  the  danger  of  crossing  the  tracks  to 
reach  a  train,  is  no  longer  deemed  consistent  with  modem  standards 
of  comfort  and  safety.  The  grade  crossing  is  being  succeeded  by 
elevated  tracks  made  accessible  through  a  subway  or  connected  by  an 
overhead  bridge ;  or  a  form  of  construction  is  used  in  which  the  station 
itself  is  built  on  a  bridge  and  the  platforms  and  tracks  below  are 
reached  by  stairs  or  elevators.  The  other  difficulty  is  being  avoided 
by  constructing  the  platforms  and  floors  of  the  cars  at  the  same 
height,  so  that  instead  of  climbing  up  and  down,  one  simply  steps 
from  car  to  platform  or  vice  versa  at  a  uniform  level.  This  is  a  great 
advantage  not  only  to  the  traveling  public  but  also  to  the  railroads, 
as  it  means  greater  swiftness  as  well  as  convenience  and  safety,  and 
consequently  greater  economy  in  handling  traffic. 
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W.  Symmes  Richardson — of  the  firm  of  McKim,  Mead  and 
White,  architects  of  the  Pennsylvania  Station — speaking  recently 
of  modern  developments  in  railroad  architecture,  pointed  out  that  it 
was  in  this  station  that  the  raised  platform  was  used  for  the  first 
time  in  America  to  any  extent,  the  whole  equipment  having  been 
changed  in  order  to  make  this  possible.  ‘‘The  Pennsylvania  Station,  *  ’ 
he  added,  “is  the  first  in  this  country  in  which  incoming  and  outgoing 
traffic  has  been  separated,  although  this  has  long  been  recognized 
as  the  ideal  abroad.  And  here  it  is  divided  not  only  to  different  sides 
of  the  station  but  to  different  levels.” 

In  addition  to  electrification,  elimination  of  grade  crossings, 
improvements  in  cars  and  application  of  “safety  first”  principles, 
another  important  factor  has  influenced  the  progress  of  modern 
railroad  architecture — namely,  the  public  interest  in  civic  buildings, 
and  the  demand  for  greater  beauty  in  country  and  town.  To  this 
general  feeling  the  railroad  companies  and  their  architects  have 
splendidly  responded,  in  many  instances  taking  the  initiative  and 
setting  an  example  for  the  community  which  has  inspired  its  future 
development  along  attractive  architectural  lines. 

Some  idea  of  the  dignity  and  classic  beauty  that  have  been  achieved 
in  our  big  city  stations  and  terminals,  the  more  informal  and  friendly 
quality  of  those  in  smaller  towns,  and  the  picturesque  air  of  the  little 
wayside  woodland  stations,  may  be  gathered  from  the  illustrations 
that  we  are  presenting  here.  And  it  is  worth  remembering  that  these 
are  only  a  very  few  examples  chosen  from  among  the  many  successful 
and  beautiful  structures  that  are  to  be  found  throughout  the  country. 

A  glance  at  these  photographs  reveals  not  only  a  wise  handling 
of  design  and  materials,  but  also  an  interesting  adaptation  of  each 
building  to  the  general  character  of  climate  and  environment,  and 
the  type  of  local  architecture  that  prevails.  And  although  in  the 
case  of  the  larger  stations  no  attempt  at  landscape  treatment  has 
been  possible,  owing  to  already  congested  city  conditions,  the  small 
suburban  and  rural  structures  show  a  tendency  to  beautify  the 
buildings  by  vines  and  gardens. 

One  of  the  most  charming  examples  of  this  is  the  Southern  Pacific 
depot  at  Burlingame,  which,  with  its  simple  arches  and  tiled  roof, 
is  a  typical  piece  of  Southwestern  architecture.  The  stucco  walls 
are  half  hidden,  on  the  side  of  the  court,  by  luxuriantly  growing, 
semi-tropical  foliage  that  adds  a  delightfully  informal  and  appealing 
touch  to  the  charm  of  the  building. 

Another  instance  of  the  effective  way  in  which  vines  and  shrubs 
may  contribute  to  the  attractiveness  of  a  station  and  its  approach, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  detail  view  of  the  Forest  Hills  Gardens  station 
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PASSENGER  DEPOT  AT  SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIFORNIA,  ON  THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  ROAD,  WHICH  RE¬ 
VEALS  A  BEAUTIFUL  USE  OF  CONCRETE  IN  THE  ARCHED  AND  CLOISTERLIKE  SHELTER,  WHICH  IS  SO 
TYPICAL  OF  THIS  SECTION  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

SYMMETRICAL  DESIGN,  A  DECORATIVE  TREATMENT  OF  BRICK  AND  AN  EFFECTIVE  PLANNING  OF  THE 
GROUNDS  CHARACTERIZE  THE  LACKAWANNA  STATION  AT  MORRISTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY,  SHOWN  IN 
THE  LOWER  PHOTOGRAPH  :  F.  J.  NIES,  ARCHITECT. 


THE  GRAND  CEN¬ 
TRAL  TERMINAL 
IN  NEW  YORK  HAS 
BEEN  CALLED  “A 
MONUMENTAL 
GATEWAY  TO  AMER¬ 
ICA’S  GREATEST 
CITY,”  AND  WELL 
DOES  IT  MERIT  THE 
TITLE  :  THROUGH 
THE  COOPERATION 
OF  ARCHITECT  AND 
ENGINEER,  BEAUTY 
AND  STATELINESS 
AS  WELL  AS  A  HIGH 
DEGREE  OF  EFFI¬ 
CIENCY  HAVE  BEEN 
ACHIEVED  I  THE 
VAST  PROPORTIONS 
OF  THE  BUILDING 
AND  THE  MANY 
DECORATIVE  DETAILS 
REVEAL  EQUALLY  A 
WISE  AND  SYMPA¬ 
THETIC  HANDLING 
OF  THIS  GREAT 
WORK  OF  CIVIC 
ARCHITECTURE. 


INTERIOR  OF  THE  GRAND  CENTRAL  TERMINAL,  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  RE¬ 
MARKABLE  ACHIEVEMENTS  IN  MODERN  RAILROAD  ARCHITECTURE: 
THIS  IMMENSE  HALL,  WITH  ITS  GIGANTIC  COLUMNS  AND  ARCHES 
AND  ITS  BLUE,  STARRED  VAULT,  FORMS  A  FITTING  ENTRANCE  TO  THE 
HEART  OF  THE  METROPOLIS  :  WARREN  AND  WETMORE,  ARCHITECTS. 


PASSENGER  STATION  AT  MINNEAPOLIS,  ON  THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  ROAD,  SHOWING  AN 
EXCELLENT  ADAPTATION  OF  CLASSIC  ARCHITECTURAL  PRINCIPLES  TO  MODERN  NEEDS  : 
CHARLES  S.  FROST,  ARCHITECT. 

A  MORE  FORMAL  STATION  OF  BRICK,  ON  THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  ROAD,  AT  BERKELEY, 
CALIFORNIA,  IN  WHICH  SIMPLE  PILLARS  LIGHTEN  THE  SOLID  AIR  OF  THE  DESIGN. 


THE  LOFTY  CENTRAL  HALL  IN  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATION,  NEW  YORK,  WHICH  SHOWS  AN  UN¬ 
USUALLY  SKILFUL  ADAPTATION  OF  CLASSIC  PILLARS  AND  ARCHES  TO  THE  NEEDS  OF  MODERN  CIVIC 
ARCHITECTURE  :  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  STRIKING  FEATURES  OF  THIS  INTERIOR  CONSISTS  IN  THE  HUGE 
DECORATIVE  MAPS  WHICH  ADD  COLOR  TO  THE  WALLS. 

EXTERIOR  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATION,  REVEALING  AN  ADMIRABLE  HANDLING  OF  THE  IMMENSE 
PROPORTIONS  OF  THE  BUILDING  AND  THE  LONG  COLONNADE  :  MCKIM,  MEAD  AND  WHITE,  ARCHITECTS. 


ARCHITECTURAL  BEAUTY  IN  CIVIC  GATEWAYS 

on  Long  Island.  This  building,  designed  by  Grosvenor  Atterbury, 
presented — even  before  the  foliage  and  flowers  were  planted — a 
remarkably  artistic  structure,  with  its  picturesque  concrete  stairways 
and  terraces,  the  covered  bridge  that  linked  it  so  quaintly  to  the 
buildings  on  the  other  side  of  the  square,  and  the  nearby  fountain 
of  simple  design  that  added  such  a  friendly  note  to  the  general 
neighborly  atmosphere.  And  now  that  the  graceful  lines  and  mellow 
colored  surfaces  of  walls  and  posts  and  parapets  are  still  farther 
softened  and  enriched  by  clinging  vines,  trailing  blossoms  and  velvety 
masses  of  shrubbery,  the  appearance  of  the  whole  is  more  suggestive 
of  some  gracious,  peaceful  Old  World  spot  than  of  a  recent  suburban 
development  only  a  few  minutes  ride  from  our  busy  metropolis. 

The  small  rustic  stations,  such  as  those  at  Castle  Crag  and 
Shasta  Springs,  evidently  need  no  gardens  to  make  them  beautiful, 
for  the  surrounding  woodlands  offer  sufficient  greenery.  The  simple 
structures,  with  their  firm  log  posts  and  wide-eaved,  shingle  roofs, 
and  their  equally  simple  seats  beneath  the  shade,  seem  quite  at  home 
in  the  rustic  environment — their  brown  tones  echoing  the  living 
trunks  and  branches  in  the  background,  and  forming  a  pleasant 
contrast  against  the  varying  green  of  shrubs  and  trees. 

Just  as  interesting  in  its  way,  is  the  use  of  concrete  for  small 
town  and  suburban  stations.  The  one  at  Forest  Hills  Gardens  we 
have  already  mentioned,  and  the  building  at  Pocono  Summit,  though 
much  smaller  and  simpler,  likewise  shows  a  satisfactory  handling 
of  this  material  in  combination  with  a  tiled  roof.  The  use  of  rounded 
pillars  in  conjunction  with  heavier  square  posts  is  somewhat  unusual, 
and  the  insertion  of  colored  tiles  in  the  surface  of  these  posts  and 
between  the  doors  and  windows  also  adds  a  note  of  distinction.  The 
hanging  and  bracket  lanterns — which  are  too  small  to  be  noticeable 
in  the  reproduction — indicate  a  careful  thought  for  harmony  of  detail. 

Turning  to  the  larger  and  more  pretentious  types  of  railroad 
architecture,  we  find  a  tendency  toward  the  employment  of  classic 
design,  both  as  to  the  general  form  and  the  minor  structural  and 
ornamental  features.  This  is  only  natural,  for  the  larger  a  building, 
the  more  it  seems  to  belong  in  the  field  of  civic  architecture,  and  a 
great  railroad  terminal  devoted  to  the  public  service  lends  itself 
naturally  to  a  dignified,  impressive  classic  form.  To  quote  Mr. 
Richardson  again:  “Any  building  which  is  successfully  designed 
and  worthy  of  note  should  express  as  far  as  possible,  and  in  an  attrac¬ 
tive  and  beautiful  manner,  its  use  in  its  external  appearance;  and, 
architecturally,  an  ideal  station  would  be  a  building  of  monumental 
and  beautiful  character,  forming  a  suitable  gateway  to  a  large  city, 

( Continued  on  page  117.) 
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OLD  FARMHOUSES  OF  THE  CHESAPEAKE: 
THEIR  MESSAGE:  BY  WILLIAM  DRAPER 
BRINCKLOE 


Eastern  Shore”  folks  call  it;  that  flat,  fertile 
stretch  of  land  spread  a  hundred-odd  miles  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Chesapeake  from  Havre  de  Grace 
on  the  Susquehanna  to  Tangier  Island  off  the  Poco- 
moke.  Oysters  and  crabs  for  the  catching;  razor- 
backs,  canvas-backs,  diamond-backs,  corn  and  red- 
ripe  tomatoes  by  the  “bugeye”-load!  But  better  than 
these  grosser  joys,  is  the  wondrous  beauty  of  the  water  fronts,  where 
the  little  salt  fiords  and  creeks  wander  up  into  the  pastures  and 
woodlands.  No  malarious  marshes  or  dreary  sand-dunes,  but  fields 
and  old  forest  trees  sweeping  down  to  the  very  touch  of  the  tides. 

Back  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Lord  Baltimore  brought  out 
his  Catholic  Englishmen  to  settle  these  shores;  but  a  steady  stream 
of  Quakers  and  Chureh-of-England  folk  soon  overflowed  the  first 
immigrants.  The  land  was  fat  and  good;  the  Indians  friendly;  the 
climate  mild. 

Colonial  farm  life  on  the  Eastern  shore  of  Maryland  was  a  far 
softer,  smoother  thing  than  in  the  more  northern  colonies,  with 
Iroquois,  witches  and  bitter  winters  to  make  life  hard  and  dour! 

And  so,  scattered  all  along  +he  eastern  waters  of  the  Chesapeake, 


FIGURE  2-A  :  A  PICTURESQUE  FARM  COTTAGE  IN  KENT  ISLAND,  QUEEN  ANNE  CO.,  MARYLAND  :  ITS 
FURTHER  DEVELOPMENT  IS  SHOWN  ON  THE  FOLLOWING  PAGE  AND  THE  IMPROVEMENT  IN  FLOOR 
PLAN  ON  PAGE  119. 
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FIGURE  2-B  :  IMPROVED  PLAN  OF  THE  KENT  ISLAND  COTTAGE  WITH  LONGER  KITCHEN,  ADDITIONAL 
BEDROOMS,  A  SECOND  BATH  AND  STORAGE:  BRINCKLOE  AND  CANNING,  INC.,  ARCHITECTS. 

we  find  the  little  farm  homes  of  these  early  Marylanders ;  homes  that 
reflect  the  simple,  pleasant  life  of  the  builders.  Wonderfully  in¬ 
teresting  and  suggestive,  are  these  low-set  farm  cottages,  and  they 
have  a  very  definite  message  to  us,  if  we  will  heed  it.  For  they  are 
simple,  straightforward,  and  free  from  all  affectation;  depending  for 
their  effect  solely  on  proportion,  symmetry  and  balance. 

They  are  distinctly  American,  developed  under  conditions  of 
climate  and  social  life  very  similar  to  our  own  today.  By  studying 
the  several  types  and  adjusting  them  to  our  fuller  modern  needs,  we 
shall  get  something  most  satisfactory  and  attractive;  far  better  than 
much  of  the  forced,  exotic  stuff  we  so  often  see. 

Figure  1-a  is  a  most  interesting  old  farm  cottage,  built  of  brick, 
as  were  all  the  Eastern  shore  farmsteads;  the  porch  is  a  somewhat 
later  addition,  but  very  skilfully  worked  in,  nevertheless.  All  the 
very  early  homes  of  these  colonists  were  copied  more  or  less  directly, 
from  porchless  English  cottages;  and  the  builders  didn’t  realize,  at 
first,  the  very  great  difference  between  the  cool,  moist  climate  of  the 
Old  Country,  and  the  hot  tropical  summers  of  Maryland.  The  stuffy 
little  bedrooms,  with  their  tiny  port-holes  of  windows,  show  this; 
veritable  torture-chambers  on  an  August  night! 
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FIGURE  1-B  :  SHOWING  THE  COLONIAL  COTTAGE  ENLARGED  AND  ADJUSTED  TO  MODERN  STANDARDS 
OF  COMFORT:  FLOOR  PLAN  ON  PAGE  119:  BRINCKLOE  AND  CANNING,  INC.,  ARCHITECTS. 


FIGURE  3-B  :  SKETCH  OF  THE  EARLY  GAMBREL  ROOF  COTTAGE  WITH  THE  ENLARGED  KITCHEN, 
MORE  SUBSTANTIAL  PORCH  AND  BETTER  SPACING  OF  BEDROOMS  :  FLOOR  PLAN  ON  PAGE  120  :  BRINCK¬ 
LOE  AND  CANNING,  INC.,  ARCHITECTS. 
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FIGURE  1-A  :  AN  OLD  FARM  COTTAGE  BUILT  OF  BRICK  ON  THE  EASTERN  SHORE  OF  MARYLAND  : 
PICTURESQUE  BUT  LACKING  PRACTICALLY  EVERY  CONVENIENCE  :  ON  PAGE  96  IS  THE  MODERN  PLAN 
BY  MR.  BRINCKLOE,  AND  THE  FLOOR  PLAN  IS  ON  PAGE  119. 

FIGURE  3-A  :  A  TYPE  OF  COTTAGE  WHICH  DEVELOPED  IN  THE  SOUTH  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CEN¬ 
TURY  :  ONE  OF  THE  FIRST  EXAMPLES  OF  THE  USE  OF  THE  GAMBREL  ROOF  :  ON  THE  OPPOSITE  PAGE 
IS  MR.  BRINCKLOE’S  IDEAL  TO  WHICH  THIS  COTTAGE  COULD  BE  RAISED  BY  A  THOUGHTFUL  ARCHI¬ 
TECT  AND  PRACTICAL  BUILDER:  FLOOR  PLAN  SHOWN  ON  PAGE  120. 


FIGURE  4-A  :  TWO  VIEWS  OF  ANOTHER  INTERESTING  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  COTTAGE  WITH 
GAMBREL  ROOF:  THESE  PHOTOGRAPHS  ARE  FROM  AN  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  HOUSE  AT  DOVEY  BRIDGE, 
MARYLAND:  ON  THE  NEXT  PAGE  IS  SHOWN  MR.  BRINCKLOE’s  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THIS  RATHER  SIM¬ 
PLE  HOME  INTO  A  COMFORTABLE  MODERN  COTTAGE  WITH  GOOD-SIZED  LIVING  ROOM,  DINING  ROOM, 
FOUR  BEDROOMS  AND  A  SPACIOUS  BATH  :  FLOOR  PLANS  TO  BE  FOUND  ON  PAGES  119  AND  120. 
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FIGURE  4-a:  showing  improved  model. 


Therefore,  we  must  give  better  bedroom  service;  and  the  most 
convenient  scheme  is  shown  in  Figure  1-b.  A  big  living  room  fills 
the  center  of  the  first  floor,  with  ample  windows  front  and  rear;  a 
good-sized  bedroom,  with  adjoining  bath,  uses  up  the  right  end  of  this 
story.  Above,  are  three  more  bedrooms,  and  another  bath;  ranges 
of  wide,  low  “Dutch”  dormers  give  the  needed  light  and  air.  Indeed, 
this  sort  of  dormer  seems  to  suit  the  sweep  of  the  roof  somewhat 
better  than  the  peaked  dormers  of  the  old  design. 

Dining  room,  kitchen  and  pantry  are  at  the  left  of  the  first  floor; 
front  stairs  run  up  from  the  living  room,  meeting  the  kitchen  stairs 
on  the  first  landing,  above  the  pantry. 

The  porch  posts  are  made  much  sturdier,  and  various  other  small 
refinements  of  design  are  carried  out;  but  the  general  proportions  of 
the  house  are  most  carefully  conserved. 

Figure  2-a,  from  Kent  Island,  Queen  Anne  County,  is  a  similar 
type,  so  far  as  the  original  house  goes;  but  the  porch  added  later  is 
quite  different.  The  frame  kitchen  too,  is  an  afterthought  of  some 
fifty  years ;  the  colonists  had  come  to  realize  the  comfort  and  conven¬ 
ience  of  keeping  the  kitchen  with  its  heat,  smells  and  flies,  outside 
the  main  house.  The  general  proportions  are  excellent,  but  the  porch 
is  too  small  and  too  low  with  its  eaves  chopping  into  the  windows  on 
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FIGURE  5-A  :  THE  MOST  ATTRACTIVE  OF  ALL  THE  SOUTHERN  COTTAGES  WHICH  MR.  BRINCKLOE  HAS 
PHOTOGRAPHED  IN  MARYLAND:  RENDERED  SO,  NOT  BY  THE  ORIGINAL  DESIGN  BUT  BY  PICTURESQUE 
ADDITIONS  AND  BY  THE  PLANTING  OF  VINES  IN  THE  DECORATIVE  FASHION  SO  POPULAR  THROUGH¬ 
OUT  SOUTHERN  FRANCE. 

either  side.  So,  we  work  up  a  somewhat  larger  porch,  with  open 
terraces  on  either  side;  quite  a  good  scheme,  this. 

The  original  plan  was  extremely  simple — just  one  central  hall, 
with  living  room  and  dining  room  on  either  hand,  kitchen  off  to  the 
left,  two  bedrooms  and  a  hall  room  above.  But  we  need  another 
bedroom;  so  (Figure  2-b)  we  lengthen  out  the  kitchen  wing,  shift  the 


SECOND  VIEW  OF  FIGURE  5-A,  SHOWING  PORCH  AND  INTERESTING  ROOF. 
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dining  room  and  living  room  about  somewhat,  and  thus  get  space 
for  a  large  bedroom  and  bath,  on  the  first  floor.  Upstairs,  we  have 
two  good  bedrooms,  a  second  bath,  and  a  storage  room;  though  the 
bath  may  be  omitted  and  a  sewing  room  worked  in,  if  desired. 

So  far  we’ve  been  dealing  with  seventeenth  century  cottages; 
but  along  in  the  eighteenth,  a  new  type  developed — the  gambrel 
roof  (Figure  3-a).  A  purely  American  development,  this;  it  seems 
to  have  been  worked  out  simultaneously  by  the  Puritans  of  New 
England,  the  Dutchmen  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  the  Swedes 
of  Delaware,  and  Lord  Baltimore’s  English  Colonists  of  Maryland. 
A|half-dozen  more  or  less  fanciful  reasons  have  been  given  for  its 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  HOUSE  SHOWN  IN  FIGURE  5-A  ADDS  MUCH  TO  THE  COMFORT  AND 
CHARM  OF  LIVING  IN  THE  COTTAGE,  BUT  SEEMS  TO  HAVE  LESSENED  A  LITTLE  THE  BEAUTY  WHICH 
AGE  AND  CHANCE  CONFER  UPON  THE  ORICINAL  DWELLING:  FLOOR  PLAN  SHOWN  ON  PAGE  121: 
BRINCKLOE  AND  CANNING,  INC.,  ARCHITECTS. 

birth,  but  the  real  reason  seems  just  this:  the  colonists  needed  bigger, 
better,  and  cooler  bedrooms  to  their  story-and-a-half  homes,  and  the 
gambrel-roof  was  the  only  practical  solution.  Figure  3-a  is  a 
-  typical  example;  though  the  ramshackle  frame  kitchen  and  the  low- 
roofed  front  porch  are  obviously  later  additions. 

A  gambrel  roof  is  a  most  pleasing  thing  when  skilfully  designed; 
but  if  an  amateur  meddles  with  it,  the  result  is  quite  apt  to  be  horrible 
beyond  words!  A  few  degrees  too  much  or  too  little  in  the  slant  of 
one  or  the  other  roof -members ;  a  few  feet  too  long  or  too  short,  .... 

( Continued  on  page  119.) 
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YOUR  OWN  HOME:  NUMBER  FIVE:  BEAUTY 
THROUGH  ARCHITECTURAL  DETAILS 


HE  first  spiritual  want  of  barbarous  man,”  said 
Carlyle,  “is  decoration.”  The  crude  tracings  on  the 
walls  of  prehistoric  caves,  the  carved  weapons  of  the 
Paleolithic  warrior,  the  bead  necklace  of  the  savage 
and  the  feather  head-dress  of  the  Indian — all  show 
the  beginning  of  the  aesthetic  impulse.  This  impulse 
grew  partly  from  vague  superstitions  and  partly  from 
a  dawning  appreciation  of  the  rhythm  of  color,  form  and  line,  and  was 
bound  up  later  with  the  service  of  religion,  developing  finally  into  the 
wider  channels  of  handicrafts,  architecture  and  the  arts.  And  it 
is  this  artistic  urge,  this  passionate,  personal  longing  for  the  beautiful, 
this  instinctive  need  for  the  expression  of  ideals,  that  is  the  inspiration 
of  all  good  workmanship. 

Only  since  architecture  became  impersonal,  wholesale,  commer¬ 
cialized,  do  we  find  it  losing  its  individuality,  its  aesthetic  appeal.  So 
long  as  it  was  intimate  to  the  lives  of  the  people,  it  was  bound  to  hold 
a  certain  decorative  quality,  an  element  of  sympathy  and  loveliness. 
For,  as  Renan  says,  “Man  makes  beauty  of  that  which  he  loves.” 
Unless  we  care  for  a  thing,  it  does  not  occur  to  us  to  beautify  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  it  is  our  own,  the  very  fact  of  possession  seems  an 
incentive  to  beautification,  to  some  form  of  self-expression  through 
art. 


For  this  reason,  when  we  begin  to  demand  a  more  personal 
environment — when  we  are  no  longer  content  to  live  first  in  one, 
then  in  another  rented  apartment  or  house — when  we  insist  upon 
building  our  own  homes  and  embodying  in  them  our  own  ideas  of 
comfort  and  of  beauty — only  then  may  we  expect  to  find  our  architec¬ 
ture  flowering  into  new  and  lovely  forms.  Your  own  home — in  those 
words,  and  all  the  personal  interest  and  enthusiasm  they  imply, 
lies  the  key  to  successful  domestic  architecture. 

It  is  for  this  quality  of  individuality  that  we  have  selected  the 
illustrations  of  house  and  garden  features  for  the  present  article — 
and  it  is  in  such  details  that  the  art  impulse  of  designer  and  owner 
finds  freest  play.  For,  after  the  general  plan  and  style  have  been 
determined  upon,  after  the  materials  for  the  main  construction  have 
been  chosen,  the  matter  of  the  architectural  details  can  be  considered. 
There  are  so  many  features  that  lend  themselves  to  picturesque 
treatment,  and  so  many  different  ways  in  which  the  commonest 
materials  and  most  prosaic  elements  can  be  given  distinction  and 
charm. 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  achieving  this,  to  increase  materially  the 
cost  of  construction.  Often  the  most  delightful  effects  can  be  ob- 
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THE  MOST  BEAUTI¬ 
FUL  EFFECTS  IN  OUR 
MODERN  HOME 
ARCHITECTURE  ARE 
OFTEN  OBTAINED  IN 
THE  SIMPLEST  FASH¬ 
ION — THROUGH  A 
SYMPATHETIC  HAN¬ 
DLING  OF  STRUCTURAL 
MATERIALS  AND  AN 
UNDERSTANDING  OF 
HARMONY  IN  PRO¬ 
PORTION,  LINE,  TEX¬ 
TURE  AND  COLORING  : 
THE  PHOTOGRAPH  AT 
THE  RIGHT  SUGGESTS 
HOW  MUCH  CHARM 
IS  POSSIBLE  IN  A 
STUCCO  BUILDING 
WITH  TILED  ROOF  : 

THE  ROUGH  PLAS¬ 
TERED  SURFACE  OF 
THE  WALLS,  THE 
QUAINT  HOODED 
DOORWAY,  THE  WIDE 
EAVES  AND  PRIM  LIT¬ 
TLE  DORMERS  GIVE 
THE  PLACE  A  DELIGHT¬ 
FULLY  HOMELIKE 
APPEARANCE. 


THE  STAIR¬ 
CASE  IS  ONE 
OF  THE  MOST 
ADAPTABLE 
DETAILS  OF 
THE  HOME 
INTERIOR, 
FROM  AN 
ARCHITEC¬ 
TURAL 

STANDPOINT, 
AND  LENDS 
ITSELF  TO 
ALL  SORTS 
OF  UNIQUE 
DESIGNS  :  WE 
ARE  SHOWING 
HERE  AN 
ESPECIALLY 
INTERESTING 
CONSTRUC¬ 
TION. 


Photographs  by  Jessie  Tarbox  Beals. 


EVEN  THE  PLAINEST  HOUSE  CAN  BE  MADE  ATTRACTIVE  BY  A  CAR^™1'  ™™' ^ jo^ESIGN  "thE 
DOWS:  IN  THE  UPPER  PICTURE  IS  SUGGESTED  AN  UNUSUALLV  DF  ■  WINDOWS  AND  IN  THE 
SUNROOM  EXTERIOR!  THE  LATTICED  EFFECT  IS  REPEATED  IN  T  DIAMOND  PANES  IS 

SIMPLE  TRELLISES  :  IN  THE  LOWER  VIEW  THE  OLD-FASHIONED  BEAUTY  OF  DIAMOND  PANES 

REVEALED,  IN  COMBINATION  WITH  SHINGLED  WALLS. 


NOW  THAT  HOUSE  AND  GROUNDS  ARE  BEING  PLANNED  IN  SUCH  CLOSE  HARMONY,  THE  GARDEN 
WALL  MAY  BE  CONSIDERED  AMONG  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  DETAILS  OF  THE  HOME:  THE  ONE  ILLUS¬ 
TRATED  HERE  IS  AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  PICTURESQUE  EXAMPLE  OF  ROUGH  STONE,  CONCRETE  AND  TILE. 

ENTRANCE  AND  PORTE  COCHERE  IN  WHICH  BRICK,  CONCRETE  AND  SPANISH  TILES  HAVE  BEEN  ADMIR¬ 
ABLY  COMBINED:  THE  EVERGREENS  BESIDE  THE  STEPS,  THE  SHELTERED  RECESS  OF  THE  PORCH  AND 
THE  DIAMOND-PANED  WINDOWS  ABOVE  ADD  TO  THE  HOSPITABLE  ATMOSPHERE  OF  THE  APPROACH. 


TWO  SUCCESSFUL  INSTANCES  OF  MODERN  STAIRCASE  DESIGN  WITH  COLONIAL  INSPIRATION:  IN 
THE  UPPER  PICTURE  THE  BEAUTIFUL  LIGHTING  SCHEME  IS  NOTICEABLE  :  THE  LIGHT  WOODWORK  IN 
BOTH  INSTANCES  IS  USED  IN  A  WAY  THAT  MAKES  IT  A  REALLY  ARTISTIC  ASSET  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


BEAUTY  IN  ARCHITECTURAL  DETAIL 


tained  simply  by  using  materials  in  a  decorative  and  unusual  way, 
both  as  to  color  and  design.  In  fact,  the  most  satisfying  results  and 
the  most  appealing  beauty  are  usually  gained,  not  by  applied  orna¬ 
ment — or,  as  somebody  once  expressed  it,  “the  kind  of  architecture 
that  you  nail  on,”  but  by  an  interesting  and  sympathetic  handling 
of  the  practical  structural  parts. 

Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  leave  all  these  matters  to  the  judgment 
of  your  architect,  and  rely  upon  his  superior  technique  and  experience 
to  obtain  beauty  of  detail  for  your  home.  But  no  matter  how  great 
his  wisdom,  how  excellent  his  taste,  the  result  will  lack  individuality 
— or  rather,  it  will  express  his  individuality,  his  standard  of  archi¬ 
tectural  beauty,  instead  of  your  own.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  give 
each  point  your  personal  thought  and  attention,  and  discuss  with  him 
the  most  practical  way  of  carrying  out  your  ideas,  your  home,  when 
finished,  will  hold  infinitely  more  significance  in  both  a  material  and 
spiritual  sense.  Naturally,  such  effort  on  your  part  will  require 
careful  study  of  many  technical  points;  but  the  pleasure  of  the  task 
and  the  lasting  satisfaction  of  the  outcome  will  more  than  repay  you 
for  the  effort. 

SUPPOSE,  for  instance,  that  your  house  is  to  be  of  brick.  There 
are  the  questions  of  color,  texture,  bond  and  mortar  joints  to  be 
considered.  Besides  the  ordinary  terra  cotta,  the  colors  run 
from  deepest  purple  to  palest  buff,  with  dozens  of  intermediate  shades 
and  tones  between.  The  texture  ranges  from  the  smoothest  to  the 
roughest  surface;  today  architects  are  inclining  toward  the  use  of  the 
rough-faced  variety,  since  its  irregular  surface  refracts  the  light 
in  such  a  manner  that  a  certain  atmospheric  quality  is  obtained  for 
even  the  plainest  wall.  The  bond  or  pattern  in  which  the  brick  is 
laid,  also  proves  an  important  factor  in  the  general  effect.  And, 
whether  one  chooses  the  plain  running  bond,  the  more  decorative 
Dutch,  English  or  Flemish,  or  the  still  more  definitely  ornamental 
surface  of  geometric  patterns,  it  is  usually  well  to  vary  the  colors  of 
the  brick,  especially  in  large  surfaces.  Header  rows  in  steps  and 
window  sills,  and  above  the  foundation,  and  soldier  rows  at  the  heads 
of  the  windows,  will  emphasize  the  main  structural  lines,  while  addi¬ 
tional  interest  may  be  given  by  a  decorative  frieze  below  the  eaves 
or  medallions  in  the  wall  above  the  entrance  and  between  window 
groups. 

The  width  of  the  joints,  the  coloring,  texture  and  handling  of 
the  mortar  should  also  receive  consideration.  Rough  mortar,  from 
half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  a  little  lighter  or  darker  than 
the  brick,  and  left  with  “rough7cut  flush”  or  raked-out  joint,  gives 
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a  wall  an  air  of  mellowness,  anticipating  the  irregular  surface  that 
years  of  weathering  bring. 

Brick  may  be  combined  very  effectively  with  other  materials — 
such  as  stucco  or  field  stone,  and  an  edging  of  brick  around  a  cement 
porch  floor  or  around  the  stucco  panels  of  a  sunroom  wall,  proves  very 
attractive.  Colored  tiles,  in  vivid  or  subdued  tones,  with  either 
a  bright  or  a  dull  glaze,  are  also  being  used  with  a  faint  echo  of  the 
richness  that  characterizes  the  buildings  of  the  Orient.  The  tiles 
add  to  the  beauty  of  a  brick  wall,  and  are  even  more  striking  when 
inlaid  in  the  gray  or  buff  surface  of  concrete.  Field  stone,  selected 
for  irregularity  of  shape  and  variety  of  coloring,  and  laid  with  wide, 
rough  mortar  joints,  is  also  a  source  of  much  architectural  beauty, 
while  the  lighter  construction  of  shingles,  clapboards  and  the  timbers 
used  in  roof,  gable  and  porch  are  all  capable  of  interesting  handling. 

The  roof  of  a  home  is  likewise  full  of  possibilities  for  artistic 
treatment,  whether  it  be  of  shingle,  tile,  slate  or  composition  sheet 
roofing.  Its  slope  and  contour  as  well  as  the  material  and  coloring 
should  be  carefully  thought  out,  and  the  home-maker  should  remem¬ 
ber  especially  that  wide  eaves,  dormers,  and  hooded  entrances  and 
windows,  invariably  give  the  place  a  sheltering,  homelike  air. 

Chimneys,  if  well  placed  and  of  ample  dimensions,  may  also 
contribute  to  the  general  attractiveness  of  the  exterior,  especially 
if  they  are  built  in  an  outside  wall — although  this  is  not  so  economical 
from  the  standpoint  of  heat  conservation.  They  may  serve,  more¬ 
over,  to  give  a  touch  of  variety  as  to  materials.  For  instance,  if  the 
house  is  of  brick  on  a  stone  foundation,  a  stone  chimney  would  be  in 
keeping;  or  the  chimney  might  be  of  stone  in  the  lowTer  portion, 
merging  gradually  into  brick  about  half-way  up. 

NOTIIER  architectural  detail  that  deserves  proper  regard 


as  to  placing,  materials  and  design,  is  the  front  entrance.  A 


generous-sized,  sturdy  door  of  oak  or  chestnut,  with  simple 
paneling,  lightened  perhaps  by  small  panes  in  the  upper  half,  and 
flanked  by  long  narrow  casements  giving  light  to  hall  or  coat  closets 
within,  holds  out  a  pleasant  invitation  to  the  visitor,  especially  if 
potted  shrubs  or  vines  are  added  on  each  side,  and  a  friendly  lantern 
is  hung  overhead.  The  shelter  of  a  hood  or  porch  roof  will  emphasize 
the  suggestion  of  hospitality.  A  Dutch  door  also  gives  a  quaint  and 
solid  look  to  an  entrance,  and  is  in  keeping  with  the  simple  bungalow 


style. 


The  design,  grouping  and  placing  of  the  windows  should  be 
studied  with  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  house  as  a  whole,  for 
they  are  important  features.  The  plainest  house  may  be  made 
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attractive  by  using  small-paned  casements  set  in  well-balanced  groups 
of  twos  and  threes.  Nor  need  this  be  done  at  the  sacrifice  of  interior 
beauty  or  comfort,  for  as  a  rule  the  better  the  windows  appear  from 
the  exterior,  the  more  satisfactory  they  are  within.  Great  variety 
is  possible,  moreover,  in  the  design — the  size,  shape  and  arrangement 
of  the  panes,  in  both  the  casement  and  the  double-hung  type.  A 
large  central  pane  with  long,  small-paned  windows  at  each  side,  makes 
an  attractive  unit,  while  the  diamond-shaped  panes,  that  recall  the 
picturesque  manors  and  cottages  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  give  a 
graceful,  latticelike  touch  to  the  walls. 

The  architectural  features  of  the  interior — the  chimneypieces, 
staircase,  woodwork  and  built-in  fittings — also  are  important.  Their 
design  will  be  suggested  largely  by  the  character  of  the  house. 
For  a  Colonial  house,  chimneypieces  of  white  or  cream  enameled  wood 
of  appropriate  classic  design  are  usually  most  suitable,  although 
brick  may  be  introduced  if  a  warmer  note  of  color  is  desired.  For 
a  field-stone  house,  a  chimneypiece  of  the  same  material  or  of  concrete 
is  usually  in  keeping,  while,  in  a  concrete  or  brick  house,  either  of 
these  materials  may  be  used  with  good  effect,  alone  or  combined,  or 
brightened  by  colored  tiles  in  chimneypiece  or  hearth. 

The  staircase  should  be  planned  with  comfortable  breadth  and 
with  steps  that  are  easy  of  ascent;  its  woodwork  should  be  in  harmony 
with  the  other  woodwork  of  the  interior.  Indeed,  if  the  stairs  are 
visible  from  the  living  room  and  dining  room,  their  design,  finish  and 
color  will  set  the  keynote  for  the  rest  of  the  woodwork.  But  this 
leads  us  from  the  architectural  field  into  the  domain  of  cabinetwork. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  give  the  prospective  home-builder  an 
impression  of  the  varied  possibilities  for  beauty  that  are  presented 
by  the  structural  details  of  the  new  abode,  and  if  such  hints,  together 
with  the  illustrations,  may  serve  as  helpful  finger-posts  along  this 
alluring  pathway,  they  will  have  fulfilled  their  aim. 
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ILLUSTRATING  THE  CRAFTS¬ 
MAN  IDEA  OF  HOME  COMFORT 
IN  BUNGALOW  AND  COTTAGE 

NE  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of 
life,”  wrote  John  Burroughs,  in 
a  chapter  on  the  “Roof-Tree,” 
“is  to  build  a  house  for  one’s 
self.  ...  I  notice  how  eager  all  men  are 
in  building  their  houses,  how  they  linger 
about  them,  even  about  the  proposed  sites. 
When  the  cellar  is  being  dug,  they  want  to 
take  a  hand  in  it ;  the  earth  evidently  looks 
a  little  different,  a  little  more  friendly  and 
•congenial  than  other  earth.  When  the  foun¬ 
dation  walls  are  up  and  the  first  floor  is 
rudely  sketched  by  rough  timbers,  I  see 
them  walking  from  one  imaginary  room  to 
another,  or  sitting  long  and  long,  wrapped 
in  sweet  reverie,  upon  the  naked  joist.  It 
is  a  favorite  pastime  to  go  there  of  a  Sun¬ 


day  afternoon  and  linger  fondly  about;  they 
take  their  friends  or  their  neighbors  and 
climb  the  skeleton  stairs  and  look  out  the 
vacant  windows,  and  pass  in  and  out  of  the 
just  sketched  doorways.  How  long  the 
house  is  a-finishing !  The  heart  moves  in 
long  before  the  workmen  move  out.” 

Almost  one  might  say  that  the  heart 
moves  in  even  before  the  mason  and  the 
carpenter  have  begun  their  actual  work  of 
construction.  While  the  plans  are  still  on 
the  draughting  board,  while  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  rooms  and  all  their  intimate 
homelike  details  are  being  worked  out,  the 
proud,  prospective  owner  is  already,  in  im¬ 
agination,  enjoying  the  comfort  of  the  cozy 
fireside,  the  airy  shelter  of  the  vine-clad 
porch,  and  all  the  longed-for  conveniences 
of  the  neat,  well-appointed  kitchen.  The 
house  may  be  still  only  a  few  lines  and  fig¬ 
ures  upon  paper ;  but  it  possesses  all  the  de¬ 
lights  of  anticipated  pleas¬ 
ure,  of  a  dream  that  is  at 
last  coming  true. 

CRAFTSMAN  BUNGALOW  NO.  205: 
PLAN  OF  THE  FIRST  FLOOR. 


Gustav  Stickley,  Architect. 


CRAFTSMAN  BUNGALOW  OF  STUCCO  AND  SHINGLE,  NO.  205  :  A  COMFORTABLE,  ROOMY  HOME  PLANNED 
FOR  THE  NEEDS  OF  A  FAMILY  OF  FIVE  OR  SIX  PEOPLE  AND  A  MAID:  THE  PLANS  PROVIDE  FOR  THREE 
BEDROOMS  ON  THE  FIRST  FLOOR  AND  TWO  UPSTAIRS,  WITH  PLENTY  OF  ATTIC  SPACE  FOR  STORAGE: 
ALTHOUGH  THE  BUNGALOW  IS  DESIGNED  FOR  A  WIDE  SUBURBAN  OR  COUNTRY  SITE,  IT  COULD  BE 
ADAPTED  TO  A  NARROWER  LOT  BY  MAKING  THE  DINING  ROOM  AND  PORCH  FACE  THE  FRONT  AND 
HAVING  THE  ENTRANCE  ON  THE  SIDE. 


Gustav  Stickley,  Architect. 


THIS  SIMPLE  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE,  NO.  206,  POSSESSES  MANY  PRACTICAL  AND  PLEASANT  FEATURES  I 
LIKE  THE  PRECEDING  DESIGN,  IT  IS  PLANNED  WITH  STUCCO  WALLS  AND  SHINGLED  ROOF,  THOUGH 
QUITE  DIFFERENT  IN  CONSTRUCTION  AND  ARRANGEMENT  :  THE  SHELTERED  PORCH  WHICH  CAN  BE 
GLASSED  IN  FOR  THE  WINTER,  MAKES  AN  INVITING  ENTRANCE,  AND  THE  LITTLE  BALCONY  TUCKED 
INTO  THE  GABLE  ABOVE  ADDS  A  TOUCH  OF  COZINESS  :  THE  MAID’S  QUARTERS  ARE  ON  THE  FIRST 
FLOOR,  LEAVING  ROOM  FOR  THREE  BEDROOMS,  SEWING  ROOM  AND  STORAGE  SPACE  ABOVE. 


THE  CRAFTSMAN  IDEA  OF  HOME  COMFORT 


A  sympathetic  architect  naturally  shares 
with  the  owner  something  of  this  enthusi¬ 
asm,  this  satisfaction  that  always  attaches 
so  keenly  to  the  materializing  of  a  long- 
cherished  ideal.  And  even  when  the  house 
is  not  being  designed  for  one  particular  fam¬ 
ily,  but  as  a  general  suggestion,  adaptable  to 
various  home-builders  and  their  needs,  the 
architect  nevertheless  has  a  sense  of  defi¬ 
nite  personal  interest.  Every  nook  and  cor¬ 
ner,  every  detail  of  the  arrangement  and 
fittings,  is  planned  to  meet  some  actual  need, 
so  that  by  the  time  the  drawings  are  com¬ 
pleted,  not  only  the  house  itself  but  its  pro¬ 
jected  site  and  hypothetical  tenants  seem  al¬ 
most  a  reality. 

In  designing  the  two  Craftsman  houses 
that  we  publish  each  month,  we  find  our¬ 
selves  considering  each  point  in  their  layout 
and  design  with  just  this  personal  interest 
for  the  well-being  of  those  who  may  eventu¬ 
ally  build  and  live  in  them.  In  the  house 
and  bungalow  presented  here  we  have  tried 
to  embody  as  much  comfort  and  conven¬ 
ience  as  was  possible  in  the  given  space, 
combined  with  an  economical  form  of  con¬ 
struction.  And  the  plans  will  prove,  we 
hope,  of  service  to  many  home-makers  who 
contemplate  building  a  country  or  suburban 
bungalow  or  cottage  of  the  size  and  general 
arrangement  shown. 

BUNGALOW  No.  205  is  designed  for 
stucco  on  metal  lath  with  roof  of  shin¬ 
gles,  and  concrete  or  wooden  pillars 
are  used  for  the  pergola,  which  forms  such 
a  pleasant  feature  of  the  approach.  Both 


the  construction  and  the  interior  treatment 
are  somewhat  unusual.  The  combination 
of  terrace,  curved  corner  pergola  and  shel¬ 
tered  porch  is  particularly  attractive.  The 
porch,  which  is  accessible  from  the  living 
and  dining  rooms,  is  built  with  a  parapet 
and  is  covered  by  the  main  roof,  so  that  it 
may  be  glassed  in  for  the  winter  as  a  sun- 
room,  if  the  owner  desires.  It  is  also  suffi¬ 
ciently  shut  away  from  the  entrance  to  af¬ 
ford  a  secluded  spot  for  outdoor  living. 

A  small  recessed  porch,  hooded  by  a  pro¬ 
jection  of  the  roof,  shelters  the  front  door, 
which  opens  into  an  entrance  hall  that  is 
practically  a  part  of  the  living  room.  A 
closet  for  hats  and  coats  is  provided  here. 
The  living  room  has  two  double  casements 
in  the  front  wall,  and  single  ones  on  the 
side,  with  a  glass  door  between,  so  that  the 
room  will  be  sufficiently  light  in  spite  of  the 
porch  and  pergola.  A  very  practical  fea¬ 
ture  is  the  fireside  seat,  which  we  have 
planned  to  be  constructed  with  a  hinged  lid 
and  a  separate  box  for  fuel  inside,  the  box 
being  really  a  sort  of  dumb  waiter  that  can 
be  operated  from  the  cellar,  so  that  the  fire¬ 
wood  and  logs  can  be  hauled  up  and  kept 
under  the  seat. 

The  dining  room  should  be  light  and 
pleasant,  with  its  wide  window  groups,  and 
its  glass  door  opening  onto  the  porch,  af¬ 
fording  a  full-length  glimpse  of  the  pergola, 
vines  and  flower-boxes.  A  long  pantry 
equipped  with  two  dressers,  and  having 
space  for  the  icebox  beneath  the  window,  is 
provided  between  dining  room  and  kitchen, 
and  the  latter  is  light,  fairly  large  and  con- 
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TWO-STORY  COTTAGE  NO.  206  :  FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN. 

planting  of  vines  and  by  a  flower-box  along 
the  parapet. 

The  rest  of  the  floor  plan  is  devoted  to 
the  three  bedrooms  and  bathroom.  These 
are  separated  from  the  front  of  the  house 
and  from  the  kitchen  by  a  hall  that 
is  lighted  by  a  window  overlooking 
the  rear  porch.  There  is  a  linen 
closet  in  the  hall  and  good-sized 
closets  in  the  bedrooms. 

On  the  next  floor  are  two  bed¬ 
rooms  and  bathroom,  with  dormer 
and  gable  windows,  and  storage 
space  is  provided  beneath  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  roof.  In  case  two 
maids  are  kept,  this  upper  story  will 
of  course  be  used  as  the  servants’ 
quarters,  and  can  be  reached  from 
the  kitchen,  which  has  access  to  the 
stairs.  But  in  case  there  is  only  one 
maid,  and  the  other  bedroom  is 
needed  for  a  member  of  the  family 
or  for  a  guest,  the  door  between 
the  lower  hall  and  the  staircase  may 
also  be  used,  to  save  passing 
through  the  kitchen.  Otherwise, 
this  door  could  be  kept  locked,  to 
simplify  the  arrangement — for,  as 
a  rule,  the  fewer  doors  there  are  in 
one’s  home,  the  more  convenient 
and  comfortable  it  proves.  The 
cellar  stairs,  which  descend  beneath 


this  staircase,  are  accessible  from 
the  pantry. 

Naturally,  in  a  bungalow  of  this 
type,  many  little  modifications  are 
possible  to  adapt  it  to  different  needs. 
For  example,  if  there  are  a  good 
many  in  the  family,  and  it  seems  ad¬ 
visable  to  have  a  larger  living  room, 
this  can  be  accomplished  by  omitting 
the  small  recessed  porch — or  rather 
building  a  projecting  porch  to  shelter 
the  doorway — and  making  the  space 
now  marked  “porch”  and  “entrance” 
a  part  of  the  living  room. 

CRAFTSMAN  Cottage  No.  206 
is  also  of  stucco  on  metal  lath 
with  shingled  roof,  but  the  de¬ 
sign  and  interior  arrangement  are 
quite  different  from  the  preceding 
home.  The  entrance  is  made  invit¬ 
ing  by  the  well-sheltered  porch  and 
the  little  recesssed  balcony  overhead. 
The  former,  it  will  be  noticed  on  the 
plan,  has  an  extension  at  the  right 
which  forms  the  entrance,  and  this  con¬ 
struction  makes  it  comparatively  easy  to 
glass  in  the  porch  for  a  winter  sunroom,  or 
to  screen  it  for  the  summer. 

The  hall  is  large  and  light,  with  a  coat 
closet  at  the  left,  the  staircase  nearby,  a 
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PREPARING  THE  GARDEN  SOIL 


wide  opening  into  the  living  room  and  a 
passage  through  to  the  kitchen,  enabling  the 
maid  to  go  upstairs  or  answer  the  front 
door  without  passing  through  the  dining 
and  living  rooms. 

These  rooms  occupy  the  whole  side  of  the 
house,  separated  only  by  the  short,  low  par¬ 
titions,  so  that  an  effect  of  spaciousness  is 
gained  for  the  interior.  The  open  fireplace 
and  the  generous  window  groups  on  three 
sides  insure  an  air  of  cheerfulness. 

In  addition  to  the  dressers  and  other 
equipment  in  the  kitchen  there  is  a  pantry 
with  plenty  of  shelf  room  and  space  for  the 
ice-box  against  the  outside  wail,  where  it 
may  be  filled  through  a  door  onto  the  porch. 
This  porch  also  may  be  screened  or  glazed 
according  to  the  season.  Maid’s  room  and 
bath  are  provided  on  this  floor,  leaving  the 
entire  second  floor  free  for  family  use. 

Here  are  three  bedrooms  and  bathroom, 
sewing  room  and  balcony,  and  also  a  good- 
sized  place  for  storage.  Plenty  of  closets 
are  planned,  the  one  in  the  rear  bedroom 
being  especially  large  and  lighted  by  a  small 
window.  A  convenient  feature  is  the  dumb¬ 
waiter,  which  is  installed  beside  the  stairs, 
and  which  runs  from  the  cellar  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor.  This  is  made  with  two  sides 
open,  so  that  it  may  be  accessible  from  the 
kitchen  and  from  the  second  floor  hall. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  bungalow,  the  plan 
is  capable  of  modification  to  meet  individual 
requirements.  The  sewing  room,  for  in¬ 
stance,  could  be  turned  into  a  bedroom  if  an 
extra  one  were  necessary,  and  if  the  stor¬ 
age  room  were  not  needed  for  that  purpose 
it  could  be  fitted  up  as  a  playroom  for  the 
children. 

A  southern  or  southeastern  exposure 
would  be  most  suitable  for  this  house,  while 
the  bungalow  would  be  most  satisfactory 
facing  the  southeast. 

PREPARING  THE  GARDEN  SOIL 

HEN  is  the  proper  time  for  prepar¬ 
ing  to  plant  one’s  garden?”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture’s  specialist,  in  the 
spring,  as  soon  as  the  soil  has  dried  so  that  a 
handful  when  grasped  in  the  hand  and 
gripped  by  the  fingers  will  slowly  fall  apart 
upon  being  released,  it  is  in  a  fit  mechanical 
condition  to  prepare  for  planting.  Clay  or 
heavy  soils  should  never  be  worked  while 
wet.  More  injury  may  be  done  by  this  than 
can  be  overcome  in  several  years  of  careful 
culture. 


When  the  soil  is  found  dry,  as  described 
above,  the  upper  three  inches  should  be  made 
fine  by  the  use  of  the  hoe  and  steel-tooth 
rake  ;  all  rubbish,  stones,  and  clods  should  be 
removed  and  the  surface  made  even,  some¬ 
what  compact,  and  as  level  as  possible.  It 
may  then  be  marked  off  for  planting. 

Much  of  the  soil  in  the  average  backyard 
is  not  only  poor  in  plant  food  and  deficient 
in  decaying  vegetable  matter,  but  it  is  hard 
and  unyielding.  However,  such  is  the  basis 
which  many  a  housewife  or  child  has  to  use 
for  the  making  of  a  garden.  Teachers  who 
plan  school  gardens  for  their  pupils  also 
have  similar  conditions  to  meet.  There¬ 
fore,  in  order  to  get  good  results,  careful  at¬ 
tention  must  be  given  to  the  preparation  of 
the  soil. 

Soils  which  are  naturally  moist  are  likely 
to  be  sour,  and  so  not  in  the  best  condition 
for  the  crop.  Whether  sour  or  not,  it  will 
be  well  to  have  the  pupils  test  them,  which 
can  be  done  as  follows :  Secure  from  a  drug 
store  a  piece  of  blue  litmus  paper ;  then  take 
a  handful  of  the  soil  slightly  moistened  and 
place  the  paper  on  it.  If  the  soil  is  sour, 
the  paper  will  turn  red.  To  correct  such  a 
condition  lime  should  be  used.  Cover  the 
ground  with  a  thin  coat  of  air-slaked  lime, 
which  can  probably  be  secured  near-by  at 
small  cost,  and  work  this  in  well.  The  lime, 
while  not  a  plant  food,  will  correct  the 
acidity  and  will  improve  the  physical  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  soil. 

If  the  soil  is  clayey  or  a  stiff  clay  loam, 
and  the  location  is  in  a  section  where  severe 
freezing  occurs,  give  the  area  a  heavy  dress¬ 
ing  of  decomposed  manure  in  the  autumn. 
And  before  freezing  weather  sets  in,  spade 
the  land,  turn  the  manure  under,  and  leave 
the  soil  in  a  rough,  lumpy  condition  so  as  to 
secure  the  benefit  of  the  digestive  action  of 
the  winter  freezes  in  reducing  the  soils. 
This  should  be  repeated  annually  in  the 
North  If  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  a 
mulch  of  manure  may  be  spread  over  it  in 
the  fall,  and  the  spading  delayed  until 
spring. 

In  localities  where  the  soil  does  not  freeze, 
the  manure  may  be  applied  in  the  autumn 
and  the  soil  repeatedly  spaded  during  the 
winter  whenever  it  is  dry  enough  to  be 
worked.  The  beneficial  effects  of  freezing 
in  the  North  can  to  some  extent  be  attained 
by  repeated  spadings  in  the  South.  The  one 
general  precaution  which  should  always  be 
observed  is  never  to  stir  the  soil  while  it  is 
wet. 


“A  HOME  OF  MY  OWN” 


“A  HOME  OE  MY  OWN:”  HOW 
IT  GREW:  BY  ELEANOR  P. 
BALDWIN 


WAX  A  HATCH  IE,  DAVENPORT  STREET  SIDE,  SHOWINC 
LIVING-ROOM  WINDOWS  AND  CHIMNEY,  BASEMENT 
ENTRANCE,  CURVED  STAIRWAY  LEADING  TO  “ROUND 
ROOM,"  ALSO  USABLE  KOOP  AND  SHELTERING  TREES  AT 
RIGHT. 


TO  many  of  us  “a  home  of  my  own” 
seems  the  key  to  Happylancl ;  but 
some  of  us  forget  that  it  is  not  so 
much  money  and  the  purchasable 
services  of  architects  and  decorators  that  in 
truth  make  a  home, as  quiet  listening  to  one’s 
own  ideals  and  gentle  obedience  to  one’s  own 
circumstances,  limited  though  they  be.  Like 
happiness,  beauty  is  elusive.  But  in  home- 
building,  the  roots  of  beauty  are  to  be  found 
deeply  and  permanently  in  use  and  adapta¬ 
tion — use  in  so  far  that  the  home  must  serve 
well  the  needs  of  those  who  are  to  dwell  in 
it,  and  adaptation  not  only  to  those  needs 
but  also  to  the  size,  shape  and  location  of 
the  building  spot;  further,  of  material  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  building,  which 
should  express  its  environment  and  belong 
in  every  way  to  it.  Such  a  home  is  “Waxa- 
hatchie,”  a  bungalow  on  the  heights  south¬ 
east  of  the  congested  center  of  Portland, 
Ore.  It  belongs  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilford 
A.  Shahan,  craftspeople,  and  came  into 
being  in  this  wise. 

In  the  early  half  of  1905,  when  the  City 
of  Roses  was  just  arriving  at  something  like 
self-consciousness  and  a  sense  of  its  own 
beauties  and  possibilities,  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  fair  was  incubating.  Houses  were 
hard  to  get  for  moderate  rates,  so  the  Sha- 


lians,  upon  arriving,  decided  literally  to 
pitch  their  tent  and  be  independent  of  rent- 
lords.  This  they  did  on  the  present  site  of 
Waxahatchie.  Once  settled  in  their  cloth 
house,  they  began  transforming  it  into  a 
bungalow,  a  transformation  which  proceed¬ 
ed  by  leisurely  stages  as  circumstances 
frowned  or  favored.  In  money  the  Shahans 
were  not  rich;  their  wealth  was  of  a  more 
stable  character  than  that,  in  clever  brains, 
deft  hands  and  artistic  souls.  Father, 
mother  and  daughter  planned  and  worked, 
calling  in  as  little  outside  help  as  possible, 
stopping  when  funds  were  low,  going  on  as 
the  family  exchequer  swelled.  Mrs.  Shahan 
says : 

“One  whole  summer,  while  our  bank  ac¬ 
count  grew,  the  windows  were  encased  in 
muslin  and  curtains  of  burlap  hung  in  the 
doorways.  Happy  days,  for  the  house  was 
taking  on  an  air  of  hospitality,  so  much  so 
that  the  dogs  would  sometimes  troop 
through  in  the  night,  showing  their  approval 
of  a  place  without  troublesome  doors ;  but 
we  knew  they  were  friendly  guardians, 
knowing  more  than  they  could  tell.” 

For  the  moral  bracing  of  any  timid  home¬ 
builder  who  fears  the  criticism  some  pet 
idea  may  receive  from  the  uncomprehend¬ 
ing  stranger,  Mrs.  Shahan’s  experience  will 


“A  HOME  OF  MY  OWN” 


WAXAHATCHIE,  SHOWING  FRONT  ENTRANCE,  PERGOLA  ROOF,  LAWNS  WITH  GLIMPSE  OF  WALK  LEADING  TO 
UPPER  LAWN  :  ALSO  DAVENPORT  STREET  SIDE  OF  HOUSE. 


prove  heartening.  She  says  that  “in  all 
these  years  of  growth,  of  planning  and 
building,  we  tried  first  to  please  ourselves, 
learning  early  in  the  adventure  to  adhere  to 
our  own  plans,”  though  suggestions,  criti¬ 
cisms,  adverse  and  otherwise,  were  placed 


generously,  even  lavishly,  at  their  disposal, 
one  person  going  so  far  as  to  pronounce  the 
house  “an  abortion,”  and  later,  when  it  was 
finished,  declaring  with  equal  sincerity  that 
it  was  “a  dream.” 

What  work  the  Shahans  were  obliged  to 


“A  HOME  OF  MY  OWN” 


THE  WOMAN  WHO  HELPED  TO  PLAN  THE  HOUSE  AND  PLANT  THE  GARDEN  STANDING  IN  THE  DOORWAY. 


hire  was  “day-work.”  Supervision  of  con¬ 
struction  fell  to  Mrs.  Shahan’s  lot,  and  she 
soon  learned  to  select  able  and  obedient 
workmen  who  would  do  as  they  were  told, 
a  most  important  requisite  when  the  un¬ 
usual  is  being  attempted.  Sometimes  moods 
of  discouragement  attacked  these  builders, 
and  Mrs.  Shahan  says:  “Feeling  discour¬ 
aged,  I  would  register  a  vow  never  again 
to  build  a  house  over  my  head,  but  it  is  a 
very  sure  way  of  beating  the  game  if  you 
have  the  ability  and  staying  qualities.  My 
daughter  and  I  did  the  planning  and  sketch¬ 
ing:  my  husband  all  the  masonry.  We  feel 
that  our  experience  would  be  invaluable  if 
we  were  ever  to  build  another  home ;  but  as 
no  commercialism  enters  into  the  making  of 
such  a  home,  the  heartbreaking  part  is  in 
ever  having  to  give  up  what  is  so  much  your 
very  own.” 

The  building  lot  was  an  irregular  hillside 
patch,  roughly  triangular  in  shape,  its  base 
facing  Davenport  street  and  the  south.  But 
the  artistic  sense  of  the  Shahans  was  equal 
to  this  situation.  To  them  it  was  clear  that 
the  ordinary,  conventional,  angular  wooden 
dwelling  house,  with  one  or  two  orderly 
protuberances  here  and  there,  would  be  lit¬ 
tle  short  of  a  crime  on  such  a  lot.  Their 
house,  they  felt,  must  grow  naturally  and 
easily  up  out  of  its  location,  be  a  sort  of 
crown  and  complement  for  it.  Wood  and 


stone  were  the  building  materials  chosen  be¬ 
cause  they  are  a  part  of  the  environment. 
The  mason  work  is  of  native  stones,  se¬ 
lected  by  Mr.  Shahan  for  their  delicate 
veining  and  coloring. 

The  exterior  view  of  the  Davenport  street 
side  presents  the  wide  windows  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  room,  the  massive  stonework  of  the 
great  chimney  and  fireplace,  the  little  curved 
staircase  winding  its  way  to  the  “round 
room,”  which  curves  away  from  the  dining 
room,  opening  into  the  east  room  belonging 
to  Mr.  Shahan,  with  its  fireplace  and  sunny 
windows.  The  front  entrance,  with  its  deep 
porch,  commands  a  view  of  both  Elizabeth 
and  Davenport  streets,  while  to  the  north, 
at  the  left,  is  the  vine-covered  pergola,  at 
the  back  of  which  is  the  stonework  which 
marks  the  limit  of  the  Shahan  domain  on 
that  side.  The  pergola,  upon  which  a  side 
entrance  opens,  is  a  sheltered,  hidden  place 
of  greenery,  shade  and  coolness  on  the 
warmest  summer  day.  From  this  fairy 
nook,  close  to  the  wall,  runs  a  narrow  path 
to  the  open  court  at  the  east,  on  which  the 
kitchen  door  opens.  This  is  also  secluded, 
formed  by  an  angle  in  the  building.  Here 
you  will  see  the  cluster  of  trees  around 
which  the  house  grew,  leaving  them  plenty 
of  room  to  grow.  These  trees  shade  not 
only  the  little  court  and  the  kitchen  door 
but  the  roof  resort,  with  its  built-in  seats. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  BEAUTY  IN 
THE  CIVIC  GATEWAY  OF 
TODAY 

( Continued  from  page  gi.) 

is  to  be  found  in  the  detail  view  of  the  Forest 
Hills  Gardens  station  on  Long  Island.  This 
building,  designed  by  Grosvenor  Atterbury, 
presented — even  before  the  foliage  and 
flowers  were  planted— a  remarkably  artistic 
structure,  with  its  picturesque  concrete 
stairways  and  terraces,  the  covered  bridge 
that  linked  it  so  quaintly  to  the  buildings  on 
the  other  side  of  the  square,  and  the  near¬ 
by  fountain  of  simple  design  that  added 
such  a  friendly  note  to  the  general  neigh¬ 
borly  atmosphere.  And  now  that  the  grace¬ 
ful  lines  and  mellow-colored  surfaces  of 
walls  and  posts  and  parapets  are  still  far¬ 
ther  softened  and  enriched  by  clinging 
vines,  trailing  blossoms  and  velvety  masses 
of  shrubbery,  the  appearance  of  the  whole 
is  more  suggestive  of  some  gracious,  peace¬ 
ful,  Old  World  spot  than  of  a  recent  sub¬ 
urban  development  only  a  few  minutes’  ride 
from  our  busy  metropolis. 

The  small  rustic  stations,  such  as  those 
at  Castle  Crag  and  Shasta  Springs,  evident¬ 
ly  need  no  gardens  to  make  them  beautiful, 
for  the  surrounding  woodlands  ofifer  suffi¬ 


cient  greenery.  The  simple  structures,  with 
their  firm  log  posts  and  wide-eaved,  shin¬ 
gled  roofs,  and  their  equally  simple  seats 
beneath  the  shade,  seem  quite  at  home  in 
the  rustic  environment — their  brown  tones 
echoing  the  living  trunks  and  branches  in 
the  background,  and  forming  a  pleasant 
contrast  against  the  varying  green  of  shrubs 
and  trees. 

Just  as  interesting,  in  its  way,  is  the  use 
of  concrete  for  small  town  and  suburban 
stations.  The  one  at  Forest  Hills  Gardens 
we  have  already  mentioned,  and  the  build¬ 
ing  at  Pocono  Summit,  though  much 
smaller  and  simpler,  likewise  shows  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  handling  of  this  material  in  com¬ 
bination  with  the  tiled  roof.  The  use  of 
rounded  pillars  in  conjunction  with  heavier 
square  posts  is  somewhat  unusual,  and  the 
insertion  of  colored  tiles  in  the  surface  of 
these  posts  and  between  the  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  also  adds  a  note  of  distinction.  The 
hanging  and  bracket  lanterns — -which  are 
too  small  to  be  noticeable  in  the  reproduc¬ 
tion — indicate  a  careful  thought  for  har¬ 
mony  of  detail. 

Turning  to  the  larger  and  more  preten¬ 
tious  types  of  railroad  architecture,  we  find 
a  tendency  toward  the  employment  of  clas¬ 
sic  design,  both  as  to  the  general  form  and 


MOUNTAIN  STATION  ON  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD  SHOWING  A  JUST  COMPLETED  NATURALISTIC  PLANT¬ 
ING,  MOST  OF  THE  SHRUBS  AND  TREES  HAVING  BEEN  TRANSPLANTED  FROM  THE  WOODS  IN  THE  NEIGHBOR¬ 
HOOD  :  THIS  IS  ONLY  ONE  OF  MANY  EXAMPLES  OF  HARMONIOUS  TREATMENT  OF  BUILDING  AND  GROUNDS. 
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the  minor  structural  and  ornamental  fea¬ 
tures.  This  is  only  natural,  for  the  larger 
a  building,  the  more  it  seems  to  belong  in 
the  field  of  civic  architecture,  and  a  great 
railroad  terminal  devoted  to  the  public 
service  lends  itself  naturally  to  a  dignified, 
impressive  classic  form.  To  quote  Mr. 
Richardson  again :  “Any  building  which 
is  successfully  designed  and  worthy  of  note 
should  express  as  far  as  possible,  and  in  an 
attractive  and  beautiful  manner,  its  use  in 
its  external  appearance ;  and,  architectural¬ 
ly,  an  ideal  station  would  be  a  building  of 
monumental  and  beautiful  character,  form¬ 
ing  a  suitable  gateway  to  a  large  city,  and 
at  the  same  time  suggesting  the  idea  of 
transportation  and  traffic.” 

The  most  imposing  and  monumental  ter¬ 
minals  in  this  country  are  those  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  New  York,  and  among  our  illus¬ 
trations  will  be  found  views  of  the  Grand 
Central  Terminal  and  the  Pennsylvania  Sta¬ 
tion,  which  give  a  faint  idea  of  the  colossal 
proportions  and  beautiful  design  of  these 
structures.  In  each  case  the  building,  as 
a  unit,  has  been  handled  in  a  broad,  digni¬ 
fied  manner,  with  well-balanced  masses  and 
harmoniously  treated  walls  and  openings, 
and  with  just  enough  decorative  detail  to 
give  grace  to  the  solid  contours  and  severely 
simple  lines.  Different  in  design,  but  equal¬ 
ly  significant  and  impressive  in  its  achieve¬ 
ment,  is  the  Pennsylvania  Station.  The 
classic  colonnade,  the  immense  entrances, 
the  great  central  hall — the  whole  building, 
in  fact,  commands  one’s  admiration  for  its 
beauty  of  proportion  and  excellence  of  de¬ 
tail.  aside  from  its  significance  as  a  feat  of 
architectural  and  engineering  skill. 


STATION  AT  WOODLAND,  MASS.,  SHOWING  ADMIRABLE 
CROUP  PLANTING  AND  WISE  USE  OF  NEARBY  POND. 

Though  so  vastly  different  from  the  gates 
of  olden  times,  these  stations  have  re¬ 
tained  one  characteristic  feature.  In  their 
lofty  halls  and  long  arcades  are  to  be  found 
not  only  the  familiar  ticket,  baggage,  tele¬ 
graph  and  telephone  offices,  newsstands  and 
restaurants,  but  a  wide  variety  of  other 
shops  in  which  the  traveler  can  purchase  al¬ 
most  every  conceivable  article  of  necessity 
or  luxury — from  books  and  flowers  to  Jap¬ 
anese  kimonos  and  Persian  rugs.  In  this, 
at  least,  we  find  an  echo  of  the  bazars  and 
marketplaces  that  were  clustered  around  the 
ancient  city  gates.  And  though  the  pic¬ 
turesque  costumes  and  vivid  colors,  the 
sunlight  and  the  blue  skies  of  those  East¬ 
ern  scenes  are  lacking,  those  who  have 
“eyes  to  see”  may  nevertheless  find  our 
great  modern  gateways  rich  in  architectural 
beauty,  human  interest  and  romance. 

In  our  appreciation  of  the  comfort  and 
convenience  for  which  twentieth'  century 
transportation  has  become  synonymous,  and 
in  our  respect  for  the  splendid  work  accom¬ 
plished  in  this  branch  of  civic  building  by 
the  railroads,  their  architects  and  engineers, 
let  us  remember  the  workers  whose  actual 
labor  carried  forward  to  completion  such 
gigantic  undertakings,  and  made  possible 
such  architectural  beauty.  And  lest  we 
might  perchance  forget,  let  us  lift  our  eyes 
sometimes  to  the  words  that  are  carved 
above  a  certain  entrance  in  the  Grand  Cen¬ 
tral  Terminal :  “To  all  those  who  with  head, 
heart  and  hand  toiled  in  the  construction  of 
this  monument  to  the  public  service,  this  is 
inscribed.” 
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FIGURE  1  -C  : 
FLOOR  PLAN  OF 
OLD  MARYLAND 
COTTAGE  :  SEE 
PAGES  94  AND 
95  FOR  EXTERIOR 
VIEW. 
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( Continued  from  page  pp.) 
and  the  mischief  is  done.  So  if  you  must 
design  your  own  house  without  professional 
aid,  keep  away  from  the  gambrel 
roof ! 

But,  turn  back  to  Figure  3-A 
again.  The  kitchen  wing  of  the  old 
building  is  utterly  clumsy;  so  we 
re-design  it.  The  old  front  porch 
is  fairly  good,  but  too  low ;  we 
raise  the  cornice  to  line  up  with  the 
main  house  cornice,  and  cut  off  the 
gingerbread  brackets  from  the 
posts.  That  reduces  the  center 
dormer  somewhat,  but  makes  no 
other  change. 

The  plan  is  quite  simple,  since  the  gam¬ 
brel  roof  gives -us  ample  bedroom  space  in 
the  second  story,  and  we  therefore  don’t 


this  gives  a  first-floor  bedroom, 
with  storeroom  or  sewing  room 
above. 

Figure  4- A  is  another  type  of 
the  gambrel,  an  old  house  on  the 
Choptank  River,  in  Talbot  Coun¬ 
ty.  Here  we  have  something  dif¬ 
ferent  :  an  interesting,  L-shaped 
wing,  at  one  end  of  the  porch. 
The  scheme  is  good,  but  the  pro¬ 
portions  are  wrong ;  the  wing  is 
too  high  and  narrow  for  the  rest 
of  the  building.  So  we  widen  this 
wing,  and  work  out  a  few  other  little 
changes  in  the  exterior ;  then  we  go  at  the 
plan.  (Figs.  4-B,  4-C,  4-D.) 

A  rather  more  elaborate  layout,  this ;  liv¬ 
ing  room,  dining  room,  kitchen,  pantry,  den 
and  toilet,  on  the  first  floor ;  four  bedrooms 


FIGURE 
1-d  : 
SECOND 
FLOOR 
PLAN  : 
SEE  PAGE 

95. 


and  bath  on  the  second.  The  den  may  be 
used  as  a  servant’s  bedroom  with  bath,  if 
desired ;  and  various  other  changes  may 
be  made. 

Finally,  we  come  to  Figure  5-A . 
“Otwell,”  the  old  Goldsborough 
mansion  lying  between  Trippe’s  and 
Goldsborough  Creeks,  in  Talbot 
County — wonderfully  picturesque, 
with  its  jumble  of  additions;  but  a 
trifle  ill-proportioned.  Figs.5-B,  5-C 


need  any  first-floor  bedrooms.  A 
central  hall,  with  rooms  on  either 
side — that’s  the  plan  of  both  floors, 
as  shown  in  Figs.  3-C,  3-D.  Still,  if 
one  more  bedroom  is  needed,  it’s 
very  easy  to  run  a  living  room,  bal¬ 
ancing  the  kitchen,  on  the  right; 


FIGURE  2,  C  AND  D  :  FOR  EXTERIOR 
SEE  PAGES  92  AND  93. 
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FIGURE  3-c  : 
FOR 

EXTERIOR 


Porch 


JS_ 


3j 


'i VIEWS  SEE 
PAGES  94 
AND  95. 


show  the  proper  present-day  development 
of  this  idea  ;  a  symmetrical,  H-shaped  plan, 
with  large  living  room  in  the  center,  two 
bedrooms  to  the  left,  den  and  dining  room 
to  the  right,  kitchen  off  in  a  wing 
to  itself.  I  haven’t  shown  the  sec¬ 
ond  story  plan  ;  in  that  there  would 
be  six  or  seven  more  bedrooms 
with  several  baths. 

Naturally,  none  of  these  plans 
may  exactly  suit  your  need,  but 
they  can  be  readily  worked  in. 

My  own  home,  for  example,  is 
somewhat  like  Figure  i — B,  but  I 
have  a  very  satisfactory  sleeping 
porch  recessed  into  the  roof  at  the 
front. 

And  so  I  might  go  on  endless¬ 
ly,  for  there  is  no  end  of  these  de-  second 
lightful  farmhouses  on  the  “East-  FL00R 
ern  Shore.”  plan. 

figure  4-c  :  for  exterior  view 
SEE  PAGES  96  AND  97. 


IN  almost  every  part  of  Amer¬ 
ica  there  are  old  farmhouses 
to  be  found,  the  property  of 
people  whom  the  hardships  of  the 
old  country  life  have  worn  out  or 
of  people  with  the  old  frontier 
spirit  still  in  their  blood  who  have 
moved  on  to  form  new  civiliza¬ 
tions.  In  Maine,  indeed  all 
through  New  England,  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  in  New  Jersey,  in  parts  of  New 
York  State,  as  well  as  in  the  South,  are 
these  beautiful,  simple  old  houses, — well 
planned,  well  constructed,  with  good  out¬ 
line,  picturesque  windows,  and  chimneys 
that  do  not  smoke.  Some  of  the  most 
charming  homes  today  are  reconstructed 
farmhouses  of  the  East. 

The  great  advantage  in  remaking  a 
house,  instead  of  building  it,  is  that  there 


are  very  few  chances 
to  make  mistakes  your¬ 
self,  and  you  have 
every  opportunity  of 
obliterating  the  mistakes  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  owner  and  builder.  You  start  with 
a  good  foundation,  with  good  walls, 
houses  built  by  people  who  needed 
comfort,  who  had  no  joy  except  in 
their  own  homes,  who  had  to  have  an 
outlook  over  the  hills  or  the  meadows, 
and  warmth  for  their  bodies  and  sun¬ 
light  for  their  spirits.  If  there  are  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  these  old  houses  it  is  mainly 
in  the  size  of  the  rooms  and  the  height 
of  the  ceiling;  the  former,  however, 
can  easily  be  adjusted,  for  these  old 
houses  are  so  well  built  that  the  chang¬ 
ing  of  a  partition  does  not  mean  any 
direct  injury  to  the  structure.  As  for 
the  low  ceilings,  they  help  to  keep 
rooms  warm  and  cozy  and  if  the  plaster 
x  is  taken  off  and  the  beautiful  old  beams 
revealed,  cleaned  and  oiled,  a  certain 
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FIGURE  4-D  :  EXTERIOR  VIEW  ON 
PACES  96  AND  97. 
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beauty  of  color  and  structure  is  given  that 
few  modern  houses  possess. 

As  a  rule,  in  the  most  moderate-sized 
old  farm  and  village  houses  there  were  too 
many  rooms,  the  space  was  broken  up. 
Either  there  was  a  vogue  for  many-roomed 
houses  or  else  there  were  large  families ; 
also  the  old  patriarchal  feeling  still  exist¬ 
ed  and  married  sons  and  daughters  came 
home  to  live  with  mother  and  father.  But 
the  tearing  out  of  partitions,  the  bringing 
of  rooms  together  even  where  the  floors  are 
on  different  levels  often  induces  unusual 
outline  and  a  certain  picturesque  quality 
that  it  is  impossible  to  secure  in  the  modern 
new  house. 

The  Craftsman  has  frequently  rec¬ 
ommended  the  careful  study  of  old  houses 


to  those  of  its  subscribers  who  have 
written  asking  for  advice  about  build¬ 
ing.  Also  in  our  architectural 
rooms,  we  have  more  than  once  under¬ 
taken  the  remodeling  of  old  houses, 
with  results  both  satisfactory  and  at¬ 
tractive.  It  is  not  so  difficult  to  add 
modern  improvements  where  a  com¬ 
plete  renovation  of  a  house  is  neces¬ 
sary.  And  quite  wisely  today  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  people  who  are  moving  out 
to  the  country  take  with  them  the  com¬ 
forts  which  have  seemed  luxurious  in 
rural  life, — electric  lights,  and  tele¬ 
phones  and  fireplace  furnaces  and 
model  kitchen  equipment. 

Mr.  Brinckloe’s  article  on  the  old  Mary¬ 
land  farmhouses  which  precedes  this  is 
a  very  interesting  study  in  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  old-time  houses.  He  seems 
to  have  the  ability  to  leave  the  old  beauty 
and  add  the  new  comfort,  making  a  combi¬ 
nation  in  architecture  which  does  away  with 
all  the  ordinary  objections  to  rural  life.  It 
was  women  who  suffered  most  in  the  old 
way  of  living  in  the  country,  and  today  the 
architect  who  designs  new  houses  or  who 
makes  over  the  old,  must  study  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  mother  and  the  housewife 
if  he  is  to  prove  a  success  and  if  the  move¬ 
ment  toward  the  country  is  to  progress  as 
swiftly  as  we  hope  and  as  it  should  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nation.  And  judging  from  the 
results  that  have  already  been  accomplished 
in  this  direction,  there  is  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  future  will  see  more  and  more 
beauty  and  comfort  in  our  rural  homes, 
both  old  and  new. 
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BOOKS  ABOUT  THE  DWELL¬ 
ING-HOUSE  :  COMPILED  BY 
ESTHER  MATSON 

LTHOUGH  there  are  a  number  of 
excellent  reference  lists  of  works 
on  architecture  and  art  in  general, 
there  are  .few  or  none  of  books 
which  bear  more  specifically  on  the  dwell¬ 
ing-house  and  its  appurtenances.  That  is 
why  the  following  little  list  is  offered,  trust¬ 
ing  that  it  may  prove  helpful  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  any  one  of  the  many  fa¬ 
cets  of  the  larger  subject — the  evolution, 
the  history,  the  decoration,  or  the  litera¬ 
ture,  of  the  house. 

Far  from  attempting  a  list  that  should 
be  in  any  wise  exhaustive  the  idea  has  been 
merely  to  indicate  some  few  of  the  books 
most  likely  to  appeal  to  the  mind  of  the 
layman  who  has  neither  time  nor  inclina¬ 
tion  to  go  into  the  so-called  practice  of 
architecture  or  any  of  its  allied  arts,  but 


who  none  the  less  is  interested  in  houses 
as  homes,  and  has  concern  with  these, 
moreover,  from  both  the  outside  and  the 
inside  viewpoints. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  could  be 
more  striking — almost  sensational — than 
the  story  of  the  evolution  of  the  house, 
nothing  more  instructive  and  at  the  same 
time  thrilling  than  the  history  of  many  a 
famous  old  mansion,  nothing  more  signifi¬ 
cant  of  the  relation  between  use  and  beauty 
than  the  tale  of  its  decoration,  and  nothing 
more  suggestive  of  the  romance  that  makes 
us  all  akin  than  its  literature. 

The  late  Charles  Eliot  Norton  once  be¬ 
moaned  the  fact  that  there  is  so  little  pleas¬ 
ure  in  the  lives  of  men  generally.  The  fact 
is  only  too  disconcerting  to  reflect  upon, 
but  here,  at  least,  is  opportunity  offered  us 
all  to  get  veritable  pleasure — neither  costly 
nor  too  beguiling — in  a  study,  however 
slight,  of  this  minor  but  fascinating  part  of 
architecture  and  art — the  home  for  human 
beings. 


Houses  and  Evolution. 

Addy,  Sidney  O. — The  Evolution  of  the  English  House.  London,  1898. 

Gamier  and  Amman — LTIabitation  Humaine.  Paris,  1892. 

Gotch,  J.  A. — The  Growth  of  the  English  House.  London,  1909. 

Heming,  R. — Das  Deutsche  Haus  in  seiner  historischen  Entwickelung.  Strasburg,  1882. 
Lund,  Professor  Troels — Das  Tagliche  Leben  in  Skandinavien  wahrend  des  Sechszehn- 
ten  Tahrhunderts.  Copenhagen,  1882. 

Violet-le-Duc,  article,  “Maison,”  in  Dictionnaire  raisonne  d’Architecture. 

Violet-le-Duc — The  Habitations  of  Man  in  All  Ages;  translation  by  Benjamin  Bucknell. 
Waterhouse.  P.  L. — The  Story  of  the  Art  of  Building.  New  York,  1913. 

Worth,  FT.  B. — The  Development  of  the  New  England  Dwelling-house,  Lynn  Historical 
Register,  Vol.  14. 

Houses  and  History. 

Capen,  O.  B. — Country  Homes  of  Famous  Americans.  New  York,  1905. 

Charles,  C.  J. — Elizabethan  Interiors. 

Dollman — Analysis  of  Ancient  Domestic  Architecture. 

Ditchfield,  P.  H. — The  Manor  Houses  of  England.  London,  1910. 

Embury — The  Dutch  Colonial  House.  New  York,  1913. 

Garner  and  Stratton — The  Domestic  Architecture  of  England  During  the  Tudor  Period. 
Scribners. 

Godfrey,  W.  H. — The  English  Staircase:  an  historical  account.  London,  1911. 

Jones,  S.  R. — Old  Houses  in  Holland.  Lane.  1913. 

'Malan,  A.  H.,  editor — Famous  Houses  of  Great  Britain.  Putnam,  1897. 

Malan,  A.  H.,  editor — More  Famous  Houses  of  Great  Britain.  Putnam,  1900. 
Mindeleff,  C. — Navajo  Houses,  in  annual  report,  Smithsonian  Institute,  Bureau  of  Eth¬ 
nology,  No.  17,  part  2.  Washington,  1898. 

Nash,  Joseph — Mansions  of  Old  Time  in  England. 

Osborne,  C.  F.,  editor — Historic  Houses  and  Their  Gardens,  contains  articles  by  various 
authors  (Professor  Hamlin  on  the  Roman  villa,  etc.). 
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THE  SOUL  OF  THE  GARDEN 

( Continued  from  page  25.) 

When  planting  hardy  water-lilies  remem¬ 
ber  that  only  those  set  in  early  spring,  or 
as  soon  as  their  rhizomes  appear,  will  give 
bloom  the  same  year.  Where  the  pool  is 
set  under  a  very  shallow  lawn  or  garden 
place  it  is  well  to  sink  rather  deeper  than 
is  customary  and  build  the  cement  so  that 
scarcely  any  of  the  border  of  the  basin  is 
visible  above  the  ground,  and  even  the  very 
slight  edge  should,  to  gain  real  beauty,  be 
covered  with  myrtle  or  masses  of  forget- 
me-nots  or  pimpernel.  A  pool  thus  hidden 
in  the  heart  of  a  blossoming  garden  will 
give  a  never-ending  sense  of  joy,  for  with 
its  actual  beauty  is  the  element  of  surprise 
and  the  added  loveliness  of  the  reflection 
of  the  various  flowers  in  its  still  depths. 

In  one  lovely  garden  in  Long  Island,  the 
border  of  the  basin  of  the  pool  is  inset  with 
green  and  blue  Persian  tiles.  Yellow 
flowers  and  deep  green  shining  vines  grow 
to  the  edge  of  these  tiles.  The  effect  is  ex¬ 
quisite  beyond  one’s  imagination  almost,  es¬ 
pecially  on  clear  golden  days  when  the  pool 
through  reflection  becomes  almost  the  blue 
of  the  tiles  themselves.  These  little  pools 


are  filled  with  sea  water  which  at  twilight 
turns  a  wonderful  deep  green  so  that 
through  the  day,  hour  after  hour,  the  color 
of  the  pool  with  its  rich  green  border 
changes  to  suit  the  mood  of  the  sun,  the 
wind  and  the  coming  night.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  form  of  loveliness  furnished  by  the 
pool  in  this  garden  is  the  power  to  change 
in  color  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 

In  the  West  where  there  is  such  a  love 
of  water  and  such  a  scarcity  of  it,  the  set¬ 
ting  of  a  pool  at  the  end  of  a  long  pergola 
is  a  common  occurrence.  The  pool,  usually 
in  green  concrete  with  wonderful  tropical 
flowers  blooming  all  about  it,  brings  a  bit 
of  the  freshness  of  the  river  and  the  ocean 
to  the  inhabitant  of  the  inland  spaces  of  our 
western  States.  Of  course  in  every  en¬ 
closed  plaza  in  the  West  or  the  Southwest 
where  houses  are  built  around  garden  plots 
in  Oriental  fashion,  the  living  pool  is  an  es¬ 
sential  part  of  the  garden  space.  Some¬ 
times  the  water  is  drawn  up  through  the 
fountains,  falling  on  the  flowers  below  in 
fresh,  cool  spray,  but  more  often  the  still 
green  pool  is,  as  one  sees  it  in  the  great  and 
wonderful  gardens  of  the  Alhambra,  a 
mirror  for  the  sky  and  for  every  plant  that 
blooms  at  the  edge  of  the  mossy  basin. 
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FIRE  RESISTANCE  AND  ECON¬ 
OMY  IN  STUCCO  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION:  BY  H.  B.  McMASTER 


THE  features  of  construction  offer¬ 
ing  the  greatest  fire  hazard  in 
dwellings  are  the  combustible  roof 
and  the  hollow  wall  made  of  in¬ 
flammable  materials.  The  horizontal  open¬ 
ings,  such  as  windows  and  doors,  perhaps 
come  next.  No  matter  how  well  the  outer 
walls  of  a  house  will  resist  fire,  if  the 
flames  gain  an  entrance  to  the  building  the 
highly  inflammable  character  of  the  con¬ 
tents  insures  speedy  devastation — particu¬ 
larly  if  openings  to  the  outside  are  also 
made  in  other  parts  of  the  house  so  that  a 
fluelike  condition  is  created.  When  this 
condition  exists  everything  is  favorable  for 
a  “big  blaze especially  is  this  so  when  the 
outer  walls  of  adjoining  buildings  are  made 
of  materials  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
assemble  to  kindle  a  fire. 

If  the  outer  walls  of  houses  were  built 
of  non-burnable  stuff,  there  would  never 
come  those  periodic,  widespread  devasta¬ 
tions  of  homes  which  result  in  such  tragic 
loss  of  life  and  property.  Were  such  walls 
of  concrete,  brick,  tile  or  stucco,  and  the 
roofs  of  metal,  concrete,  tile  or  other  in¬ 
combustible  covering,  the  possibility  of 
conflagrations  would  be  precluded. 

Considerations  of  cost  will  prevent  some 
home-builders  from  choosing  the  more  ex¬ 
pensive  types  of  wall  referred  to.  It  is 
possible,  however,  to  have  a  fire-resisting 
house  with  a  non-combustible  roof,  which 
will  not  cost  more  than  the  house  of  frame 
with  clapboards. 

The  home  with  plastered  or  stuccoed  ex¬ 
terior — the  kind  that  people  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  day  were  wont  to  live  in — is  the 
type  of  construction  that  fills  this  require¬ 
ment.  There  is  an  aesthetic  quality,  too, 
about  its  walls.  The  gray  stucco  is  always 
in  harmony  with  Nature’s  colors,  and  never 
loses  its  charm.  It  ages  gracefully,  grow¬ 
ing  more  mellow  with  the  weathering  of 
years.  Another  point  in  its  favor — a  prac¬ 
tical  one — is  that  the  insulating  properties 
of  a  stucco  wall  are  good,  which  means 
economy  in  fuel. 

Stucco  may  be  applied  to  brick  or  tile, 
but  we  are  trying  to  decide  on  a  house  for 
the  man  of  moderate  means — a  house  that 
will  resist  fire,  be  low  in  cost,  inexpensive 
in  upkeep,  and  lasting  in  beauty. 

A  form  of  stucco  construction  that  is  ab¬ 


solutely  fireproof  consists  of  steel  framing, 
metal  lath  and  cement  plaster.  And  as  the 
public  awakens  to  a  proper  appreciation  of 
the  need  of  fire  prevention,  this  type  of 
house  will  become  more  popular — particu¬ 
larly  with  the  lowering  in  cost  that  will 
come  with  improved  methods  of  construc¬ 
tion.  But  the  most  generally  used  form  of 
stucco  construction  has  been  the  following: 
%  sheathing  is  applied  to  the  studding ; 
over  this  is  laid  waterproof  paper;  then 
furring  strips  are  fastened,  over  which  the 
metal  lath  is  stapled,  and  the  cement  plas¬ 
ter  is  applied  to  the  lath. 


Oetait  Shoving  Section  of  Exterior  Wot/ 

About  ten  years  ago  a  New  England 
architect  with  an  experimental  turn  of 
mind  thought  to  leave  out  the  sheathing. 
This  resulted  in  a  construction  shown  by 
the  cross  sectional  drawing,  in  which  plas¬ 
ter  is  applied  to  both  sides  of  the  metal 
lath.  The  2  by  4  studding  is  braced  with 
2  by  3’s.  The  expanded  metal  lath  is 
stapled  to  the  outside  of  the  studs,  with 
metal  furring  between,  and  the  cement  plas¬ 
ter  is  applied  with  stucco  finish.  Plaster  is 
then  applied  to  the  inside  of  the  metal  lath 
so  that  it  is  thoroughly  embedded.  Metal 
lath  is  then  used  on  the  inside  of  the  wall, 
after  insulating  material  has  been  laid  be¬ 
tween  the  studs,  and  the  inside  plastering  is 
applied.  (Detailed  specifications  for  this 
type  of  construction  may  be  had  on  re¬ 
quest.) 

This  architect  had  a  number  of  imitat¬ 
ors  ;  the  idea  was  carried  out  in  the  West, 
and  time  has  demonstrated  that  this  is  the 
best  way  to  build  a  stucco  house  on  frame. 
The  cost  is  so  much  lower  than  when 
sheathing  is  used  that  it  is  comparable  with 
the  ordinary  clapboarded  house.  The  fire- 
resisting  qualities  are  greater,  the  wall  is 
more  rigid,  more  sanitary,  there  is  less 
wood  to  rot,  and  the  metal  is  protected  bet¬ 
ter  from  the  elements  because  of  the  back- 
plastering.  It  meets  the  requirements  of 
the  man  who  wants  to  spend  anywhere 
from  $2,500  to  $10,000  for  a  dwelling  house 
that  will  afford  a  large  measure  of  protec¬ 
tion  from  fire,  to  his  family  and  neighbors, 
at  the  minimum  of  expense. 
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“THE  ORDER  OF  THE  BATH:” 
COMFORT  AND  HYGIENE  IN 
THE  MODERN  BATHROOM 

(Illustrations  on  this  page  furnished  by  Standard 
Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.) 

THE  bath  has  always  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  human  history, 
whether  one  considered  it  from  a 
hygienic,  symbolic,  social  or  archi¬ 
tectural  standpoint.  In  early  times  it  was 
associated  with  spiritual  as  well  as  bodily 
purity,  and  bathing,  among  many  of  the 
peoples  of  antiquity — the  Turks,  Egyptians 
and  Greeks,  for  instance — was  practised  as 
a  religious  rite.  A  curious  example  of  this 
symbolism  is  still  retained  in  the  famous 
English  “Order  of  the  Bath,”  the  ceremony 
of  bathing  having  in  olden  days  been  part 
of  the  initiation  into  knighthood. 

A  bathroom  containing  a  clay  tub,  we  are 
told,  was  found  in  the 
prehistoric  p  a  lace  at 
Tiryns,  and  Homer  (re- 
quently  refers  to  the  _ 

warm  bath  as  used  for  ^•v 

refreshment  and  as  part 

r 

THE  LITTLF.ST  BABY  OF  TODAY 
BELONGS  TO  THE  "ORDER  OF 
THE  BATH.” 
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of  the  entertainment  offered  to  an  hon¬ 
ored  guest.  The  luxury  of  warm  baths  was 
especially  developed  at  Athens,  after  the 
fifth  century  B.  C.,  and.  in  addition  to  the 
private  baths,  public  ones  were  provided, 
and  others  in  connection  with  the  gymnasia. 
Vapor,  hot,  plunge  and  douche  baths  were 
known  to  the  Athenians,  and  swimming 
pools  were  also  included  in  their  equipment. 

Among  the  Romans  the  popularity  of  the 
bath  and  the  splendor  of  its  architec¬ 


COLD  PLUNGE  IS 


ture  were 
even  more 
pronounced. 
At  one  peri¬ 
od  the  im¬ 
perial  ther¬ 
mae  became 
actually  a 
literary  and 
social  cen¬ 
ter,  for  it 


THE  MORNING  BATH  IS  PLAYTIME  FOR 
THE  MODERN  BABY. 


contained  not  only 
the  manifold 
luxuries  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  gentle 
art  of  bathing, 
but  also  libraries, 
lecture  rooms, 
gardens,  porti¬ 
coes,  gymnasia, 
running  tracks 
and  other  pro¬ 
visions  for  amuse- 
m  e  n  t,  exercise 
and  ease. 

In  Oriental 
countries  likewise 
the  ceremony  of 
bathing  was  one 
of  great  impor¬ 
tance,  occupying 
a  significant  place 
in  the  daily  lives 
of  the  people,  and 
the  bath  houses  popular  with  little  folks. 
to  this  day  are 
elaborate  and  beautiful  places. 

Europe,  however,  took  many  centuries  to 
adopt  this  custom,  and,  although  public 
baths  were  established  in  various  places, 
they  have  never  attained  the  importance  of 
those  of  ancient  times.  But  while  there  is 
so  little  general  interest  in  public  baths, 
either  in  Europe  or  America,  the  bathroom 
in  the  private  home  has  made  rapid  strides 
during  the  last  few  years  in  the  direction  of 
hygiene  and  comfort.  This  is  especially 
true  in  our  own  country,  where  the  bath¬ 
room,  even  in  the  home  of  moderate  cir¬ 
cumstances,  is  becoming  synonymous  for 
convenience  and  sanitation.  Indeed,  it  is 
planned  with  as  much  care  as  any  room  in 
the  house,  and  the  result,  as  the  accompany¬ 
ing  illustrations  show,  is  worthy  of  even  the 
ancient  Greek  and  Roman  traditions. 

Fig.  i  is  an 
example  of  the 
small  type  of 
bathroom  which 
gives  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  bathing 
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FIGURE  one:  corner  of  a  very  simple  modern  bathroom, 
SHOWING  HYGIENIC  FITTINGS  THAT  CAN  BE  KEPT  CLEAN  WITH 
A  MINIMUM  EXPENDITURE  OF  EFFORT. 


facilities  with  the  least  possible  equip¬ 
ment.  The  fixtures  are  so  arranged  as 
to  give  the  greatest  available  floor  space. 
A  somewhat  larger  room  is  shown  in  Fig. 
3 ;  the  walls  are  covered  with  green  tile, 
which  makes  an  attractive  back¬ 
ground  for  the  porcelain  enameled 
fixtures.  Fig.  4  shows  a  tiled  al¬ 
cove  inclosing  the  almost  indis¬ 
pensable  shower.  Note  the  built- 
in  chest-of-drawers  for  towels, 
rubber  caps,  etc.  Fig.  2  is  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  a  bathroom  which  has  a 
sitz  bath  installed — this  is  a  small, 
inconspicuous  feature,  requiring 
little  space,  yet,  on  account  of  its 
hygienic,  remedial  value,  no  mod¬ 
ern  bathroom  is  entirely  complete 
without  it.  Each  of  the  four  pic¬ 
tures  illustrates  a  type  of  bath¬ 
room  that  may  be  installed  in  the 
average  well-ordered  home  at 
moderate  expense. 

As  with  all  other  rooms,  the 
general  effect  of  the  bathroom  is 
dependent  on  its  lighting — both 
natural  and  artificial.  Art  glass 
windows  are  so  inexpensive  that 
almost  any  home-builder  can  af¬ 
ford  the  cheerful  note  they  add  to 
the  exterior  of  the  house.  They 
may  be  purchased  in  any  locality 


by  sending  your  window  sash  to  a 
reliable  dealer  and  having  him  fit 
it  with  glass  of  the  design  and 
color  scheme  you  have  selected. 
So  much  for  the  sunlight ;  the 
light  at  night  is  even  more  im¬ 
portant.  In  behalf  of  service  as 
well  as  appearance,  do  not,  under 
any  consideration,  install  cheap 
and  common  lighting  fixtures. 
The  appearance  of  really  luxuri¬ 
ous  bathrooms  may  be  impaired 
by  the  installation  of  lighting  fix¬ 
tures  of  a  cheap  grade,  while  the 
simplest  bathroom  may  gain  com¬ 
fort  and  distinction  by  well-select¬ 
ed  and  wisely  placed  lights. 

The  location  of  the  lights  is 
very  important  and  should  be 
thoughtfully  considered.  It  is  a 
simple  matter  to  say  they  should 
be  placed  where  they  are  most 
needed,  but  their  arrangement  re¬ 
quires  careful  planning.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  light  at  each  side  of  the 
mirror  over  the  lavatory  is  indis¬ 
pensable,  but  in  general  the  arrangement  of 
the  bathroom  features  must  determine  the 
location  of  other  lights. 

Whenever  possible,  tile  should  be  selected 
for  bathroom  floors  and  walls,  although,  if 


FIGURE  TWO  :  EVERY  DETAIL  OF.  TH  IS  UP-TO-DATE  BATHROOM  COR¬ 
NER  IS  DESIGNED  FOR  THE  UTMOST  CONVENIENCE  AND  SANITA¬ 
TION  :  IT  IS,  IN  FACT,  A  MODEL  OF  ITS  KIND. 
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sary,  but  in  this  age  of  sanitation 
the  bathroom  is  not  complete  un¬ 
less  it  includes  towel  bars  and 
baskets,  soap  dishes,  mirrors, 
medicine  cabinets  and  all  other 
accessories  which  add  the  last 
touch  of  daintiness  and  comfort. 

With  all  these  standards,  there 
are  the  possibilities,  of  course, 
of  infinite  variation,  and  each 
bathroom  may  have  the  individ¬ 
ual  stamp  that  characterizes  the 
rest  of  the  house,  whether  it  be 
part  of  an  elaborate  town  man¬ 
sion  or  a  seaside  bungalow. 

This  interest  in  the  seemingly 
prosaic  subject  of  plumbing  and 
sanitary  equipment  is  character- 
istic  of  our  attitude  today  toward 
architectural  and  indeed  many 
other  problems.  And  it  is  char¬ 
acteristic  also  that  in  evolving 
the  most  efficient  kind  of  fix¬ 
tures  and  fittings,  our  manufac¬ 
turers  are  striving  not  only  to 
make  them  complete  as  to  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  but  also  to  design 
and  finish  them  so  that  the  bath¬ 
room  will  be  harmonious  as  well 
as  satisfactory  in  its  furnishings. 


the  strictest  economy  must  be  observed,  a 
hardwood  floor  may  be  made  to  give  satis¬ 
factory  service.  No  wood  floor  should  be 
used  until  every  precaution  has  been  taken 
to  make  it  as  nearly  waterproof  as  possible. 
The  wood  should  be  carefully  filled  and 
oiled  or  waxed,  and  may  be  stained  to  suit 
the  individual  taste. 

Whether  a  wood  or  tile  wainscot  is 
used,  the  wall  above  it  should  be  canvased 
and  finished  with  oil  colors.  Glazed  tile 
paper  may  be  used,  but  it  costs  as  much  as 
painting  and  is  less  durable. 

As  a  color  scheme,  tints  such  as  ivory, 
pale  green,  light  buff  or  terra  cotta  are  pref¬ 
erable  to  plain  white,  for  they  are  more 
cheerful  and  just  as  sanitary. 

A  small  artistic  rug  will  add  a  final  touch 
to  the  bathroom.  Aside  from  its  utility,  the 
color  gives  a  note  of  warmth  to  the  room 
which  should  not  be  omitted. 

The  convenience  and  charm  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  bathroom  lies  in  its  completeness  of  de¬ 
tail.  In  the  old-fashioned  bathroom,  the 
installation  of  a  bath,  lavatory,  shower  and 
closet  was  considered  all  that  was  neces¬ 


FIGURE  FOUR :  SOMETIMES  THE  SHOWER-BATH  CAN 
BE  ARRANGED  IN  A  RECESS,  WITH  BUILT-IN  CLOSET 
AND  DRAWERS  NEARBY. 


FIGURE  THREE:  LIGHT-COLORED,  EASILY  CLEANED  WALLS,  TILED 
FLOOR  AND  A  WASHABLE  RUG  GIVE  THE  BATHROOM  OF  TODAY  AN 
AIR  OF  DELIGHTFUL  CLEANLINESS. 
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RESPECT  FOR  THE  KITCHEN 

N  the  old  Puritan  days  some  “Masters 
of  the  House,”  uncompromising,  severe, 
have  been  known  to  build  the  kitchen 
windows  so  high  that  their  wives  toil¬ 
ing  at  the  kitchen  sink  could  not  waste  their 
time  gazing  out  those  windows  at  passersby 
or  be  tempted  to  dream  a  bit  at  sight  of 
white  clouds  drifting  across  the  blue  of  the 
sky.  They  did  not  consider  it  seemly  for 
housewives  to  lift  longing  eyes  above  their 
appointed  household  drudgery.  A  few  of 
these  high-windowed  houses  are  still  stand¬ 
ing  in  New  England  as  memorials  of  those 
austere  days,  but  they  are  far  outnumbered 
by  those  homey-looking  houses  built  with 
kitchens  generously  supplied  with  low,  wide 
windows,  facing  the  main  road,  so  that  the 
wives  and  daughters  could  look  out  and 
keep  in  friendly  touch  with  the  comings  and 
goings  of  the  few  neighbors.  The  main 
roads,  in  those  early,  pre-newspaper  days, 
were  important  news  mediums  and  well 
worth  observing. 

Of  late  years  architects  have  experiment¬ 
ed  with  the  position  of  the  kitchen  in  the 
home,  trying  it  on  the  front  of  the  house, 
making  it  equal  with  the  drawing  room  in 
architectural  importance,  on  the  tip-top  of 


THIS  CHARMING  DINING  ROOM,  FROM  AN  OLD  NEW 
ENGLAND  HOUSE,  FURNISHES  A  DELIGHTFUL  SUGGES¬ 
TION  FOR  THE  FITTING  UP  OF  ONE  END  OF  A  KITCHEN  : 
IF  THE  WOODWORK  WERE  WHITE  AND  ALL  THE  DISHES 
BLUE  AND  WHITE,  AND  A  BARE  TABLE  WERE  USED,  A 
KITCHEN  MODELED  ON  THESE  LINES  WOULD  BE  A 
MOST  SATISFACTORY  PLACE. 

the  house  instead  of  the  basement,  often 
giving  it  the  advantage  as  to  sunniness  and 
view  over  all  the  other  rooms.  And  is  there 
not  reason  for  this?  Should  not  the  room 
where  the  housewife  must  spend  the  major 
part  of  her  days  be  the  cheeriest,  most  at¬ 
tractive  room  of  the  whole  house?  Cali¬ 
fornians,  in  their  zeal  for  joy  of  living  and 
comfort  of  working,  have,  in  a  measure, 
gone  back  to  the  Old  World  plan  of  having 
the  kitchen  the  open  center  of  the  house. 
Many  summer  bungalows  are  built  with  but 
one  large  central  room,  with  small  rooms 
(practically  but  dressing  rooms,  for  the 
porches  are  for  sleeping  out  there)  opening 
from  it.  This  central  living  room  has  a 
kitchen  at  one  end  with  dining  table  and 
china  closets  at  the  other  end,  a  large  fire¬ 
place  in  the  center  around  which  the  family 
gather  on  cool  evenings.  This  fireplace 
often  does  kitchen  duty  as  well.  Pots  hold¬ 
ing  savory  stews  hung  over  cranes,  Dutch 
ovens  with  bread  slowly  browning  but  add 
zest  to  the  story-telling  hour. 


RESPECT  FOR  THE  KITCHEN 


A  KITCHEN  FITTED  UP  FOR  LIGHT,  COMFORT  AND  CONVENIENCE:  THERE  IS  NOT  A  SUPERFLUOUS  ARTICLE  IN 
THE  CORNER  OF  THIS  ROOM,  AND  APPARENTLY  NOTHING  IS  LEFT  OUT  THAT  WILL  CONTRIBUTE  TO  THE  HOUSE¬ 
WIFE’S  COMFORT. 


One  of  our  photographs  shows  the  cozy 
possibilities  of  a  room  with  dining  table  on 
one  side  and  kitchen  on  the  other.  There 


IJtllb  .rlkiUKk  bxiUVVb  Irik  VUOUk  i  UK  Irik  vvxillk  1X1 1  k  Ilk  IN 
MOST  SANITARY  AS  WELL  AS  ATTRACTIVE  STYLE. 


is  something  very  friendly  and  hospitable  in 
such  an  unpretentious  plan.  The  guest  is 
made  to  feel  at  home — one  of  the  family. 

Xo  secrets,  as  Thor- 
eau  says,  are  kept 
from  him  as  to  the 
way  his  meals  are  pre¬ 
pared,  as  though  they 
were  dark  and  fearful 
mysteries.  Everything 
about  this  picture  is 
homelike  and  simple, 
reminding  one  of  a 
room  in  a  story,  where 
the  windows  are  as 
pictures  of  sparkling 
seas  and  peaceful  val¬ 
leys,  on  the  wall. 

White  kitchens  that 
show  every  speck  of 
dirt  have  superseded 
the  old  dark  brown 
and  slate  gray  kitch¬ 
ens  that  “would  not 
show  the  dirt.”  Now¬ 
adays  we  want  the 
which  is  a  dirt  to  show  so  that  it 
may  immediately  be 
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THIS  CEILED-IN  ROOM,  WHATEVER  MAY  HAVE  BEEN  ITS  ORIGINAL  PURPOSE,  SHOWS  AN  IDEAL  ARRANGEMENT 
FOR  THE  CORNER  OF  A  “LIVING-KITCHEN  ALL  THE  FURNITURE  IS  SIMPLE  AND  IN  GOOD  STYLE  :  THE  DRAPER¬ 
IES  COULD  BE  WHITE  OR  BLUE  AND  WHITE. 


whisked  away.  White  enamel  sinks  set  in 
white  woodwork  that  can  be  kept  clean  eas¬ 
ily,  white  muslin  curtains  at  the  window 
that  can  be  boiled  and  kept  immaculate, 
pretty  white  and  blue  or  green  or  yellow 
linoleums  on  the  floor  that  need  but  wiping 
instead  of  the  old  laborious  once-a-week 
scrubbing,  washable  light  colored  rugs  at 
sink  and  stove  for  comfort’s  sake,  make  the 
modern  kitchen  dainty  as  any  bedroom. 

Another  of  the  photographs  used  in  il¬ 
lustration  of  this  article  shows  such  a 
kitchen,  fresh,  clean,  attractive,  absolutely 
sanitary  and  the  acme  of  convenience  ;  built- 
in  cabinets,  cupboard,  sinks  and  drawers  for 
cutlery,  linen,  etc.,  make  of  this  room  a  model 
of  its  kind.  We  easily  imagine  that  just  out 
of  sight  is  a  white  refrigerator  in  which  de¬ 
lightfully  cooked  desserts,  appetizing  sal¬ 
ads,  are  in  timely  readiness,  against  instant 
demand.  Every  woman  loves  an  attractive 
kitchen.  We  know  of  one  who  bought  a 
house  because  the  kitchen  was  fitted  with 
glass  shelves.  Those  glass  shelves  were  the 
factors  of  power  that  decided  her  in  favor 
of  the  house. 

A  modern  kitchen  is  surely  a  marvel  of 
convenience.  Things  are  put  within  easy 


reach ;  dishes  almost  wash  themselves  and 
slip  back  to  their  places  on  shelves  without 
tiresome,  long  journeys  to  and  fro;  hot  and 
cold  water ;  porcelain  sinks  without  sour, 
unsanitary  joints,  full  of  grease  and  danger¬ 
ous  germs ;  cabinets  containing  everything 
needful  for  the  making  of  bread,  pies  and 
cakes  in  glass  or  porcelain  jars  that  cannot 
rust  and  can  be  kept  clean  ;  large  windows 
to  let  in  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  cheery  sun¬ 
shine  ;  comfortable  low  chairs  to  sit  in  while 
preparing  vegetables ;  a  tall  one  at  the  sink 
to  rest  on  while  washing  dishes  ;  linoleum 
on  the  floor  to  deaden  noise ;  tile  walls 
for  cleanliness — such  arrangements  in  a 
kitchen  leave  little  to  be  desired. 

The  fourth  picture  leaves  one  to  think 
there  is  but  a  step  from  the  place  where 
food  is  prepared  to  the  table  where  it  is  en¬ 
joyed — a  simple,  sensible,  cozy,  familiar  ar¬ 
rangement.  This  suggests  the  first  step  to¬ 
ward  efficiency,  that  of  eliminating  every 
non-essential,  every  unnecessary  tool  that 
adds  to  confusion  and  requires  to  be  adjust¬ 
ed.  Order  is  easily  kept  when  things  are 
few  in  number  and  each  one  serves  some 
definite  use.  Cleanliness,  convenience,  sim¬ 
plicity  are  all  found  in  the  modern  kitchen. 
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THE  CHOICE  OF  A  HEATING 
SYSTEM  FOR  YOUR  HOME: 
BY  CHARLES  HART  NICHOLS, 
CONSULTING  MECHANICAL 
ENGINEER 

HEN  planning  to  build  a  house, 
it  is  advisable  to  have  some  idea 
of  the  advantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  the  various  systems  of 
heating.  For  a  system  that  gives  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  one  house  often  proves  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  in  another,  owing  to  different  condi¬ 
tions.  The  size,  location  and  exposure  of 
the  house  and  its  various  rooms,  and  the 
requirements  of  the  occupants,  are  all  de¬ 
termining  factors. 

When  laying  out  a  heating  system,  the 
amount  of  heat  required  must  be  figured 
after  the  kind  of  system  has  been  deter¬ 
mined  ;  but  in  order  that  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  different  systems  may  be 
had,  the  conditions  which  govern  the 
amount  of  heat  required  will  be  considered 
here  first. 

The  Amount  of  Heat  Required. 

The  amount  of  heat  required  in  any 
room  is  exactly  the  amount  which  is  being 
lost  from  that  room,  by  radiation  through 
windows  and  walls,  and  by  leakage  of  air, 
either  in  or  out,  around  the  windows, 
through  flues,  opened  doors,  etc.  A  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  leakage  is  essential  for  ven¬ 
tilation.  and  is  also  necessary  to  make  hot¬ 
air  heating  systems  operate. 

The  amount  of  heat  lost  by  radiation  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  area  of  the  windows ;  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  glass,  whether  single  or  double 
sash  ;  area  of  doors,  whether  solid  or  sash  ; 
area,  thickness,  material  and  construction 
of  exposed  walls;  area,  material  and  con¬ 
struction  of  exposed  roofs,  ceilings  and 
floors ;  points  of  the  compass,  and  differ¬ 
ence  in  temperature  of  the  air  on  both  sides 
of  the  walls,  floors,  doors  and  windows. 

The  amount  of  heat  lost  by  leakage  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  area  of  clearance  around 
windows  and  doors,  the  size  and  height  of 
fireplace  flues,  size  and  location  of  other 
openings,  points  of  the  compass,  velocity  of 
the  wind,  and  location  as  regards  proximity 
to  other  buildings,  etc. 

In  other  words,  the  amount  of  heat  re¬ 
quired  depends  upon  the  exposure,  and  not 
upon  the  volume  of  the  room.  It  is  de¬ 


sirable,  therefore,  that  a  house  be  built  with 
heat-resisting  material  and  methods  of  con¬ 
struction,  as  heat  saved  means  less  heat  to 
be  supplied,  not  once,  but  every  day. 

Three  Main  Heating  Systems. 

There  are  three  main  systems  of  heating 
— by  means  of  hot  air,  steam  and  hot  wa¬ 
ter.  These  can  be  combined  or  modified 
into  several  other  systems,  more  or  less  dis¬ 
tinct.  In  a  hot  air  system  the  air  may  be 
heated  in  a  furnace,  direct  from  the  fuel, 
or  may  be  heated  by  passing  over  radiators 
or  coils  containing  steam  or  hot  water.  The 
air  may  enter  the  room  because  of  the  tend¬ 
ency  of  heated  air  to  rise — that  is,  by  grav¬ 
ity  ;  or  it  may  be  forced  or  drawn  into  the 
room  by  a  fan.  The  air  may  be  taken  en¬ 
tirely  from  outdoors,  or  may  be  partly  or 
entirely  recirculated  from  the  rooms  being 
heated. 

Heating  by  Steam. 

In  a  steam  system,  the  steam  may  be 
circulated  through  the  piping  and  radi¬ 
ators  at  approximately  atmospheric  pres¬ 
sure,  or  may  be  circulated  at  a  pres¬ 
sure  below  or  above  atmosphere.  When 
below  atmosphere,  it  is  called  a  vapor, 
a  vacuum,  or  a  vapor-vacuum  system, 
and  the  radiators  may  be  placed  in  the 
rooms  (direct  radiation),  or  they  may  be 
placed  in  the  cellar,  and  connected  by  ducts 
so  that  fresh  air  may  be  heated  and  then 
conveyed  to  the  rooms  (indirect  radiation)  ; 
or  they  may  be  placed  in  the  rooms  and  so 
arranged  that  air  from  outdoors  may  pass 
over  them  also  and  become  heated  (direct- 
indirect  radiation). 

The  Hot- Water  System. 

In  a  hot  water  system  the  water  may  flow 
by  gravity  or  be  forced  through  the  piping 
by  a  pump.  In  either  case  the  radiators 
may  be  placed  as  direct,  indirect,  or  direct- 
indirect  radiation,  the  same  as  with  steam. 

As  before  stated,  a  certain  amount  of 
fresh  air  for  ventilation  is  necessary,  and 
in  most  cases  the  leakage  around  windows 
and  doors  will  be  sufficient,  with  occasional 
opening  of  doors  and  windows.  In  a  hot 
air  system,  either  by  means  of  a  furnace  or 
indirect  steam  or  hot  water  radiation,  ven¬ 
tilation  in  a  large  quantity  is  obtained,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  air  already  in  the  rooms  can 
escape.  A  fireplace  flue  is  the  best  means 
of  obtaining  this  result,  but  loose  or  slight- 
lv  opened  windows  will  also  do. 
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Hot-Air  System. 

The  gravity  furnace  hot  air  system  has 
as  the  principal  advantage,  besides  the  ven¬ 
tilation,  a  low  cost  of  installation,  and  as 
disadvantages,  a  greater  cost  of  operation 
than  with  steam  or  hot  water,  and  an  un¬ 
certainty  in  the  heating  of  rooms  on  the 
windward  side  of  the  house.  The  low  cost 
of  installation  is  due  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
furnace  and  flues.  The  high  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion  is  due  to  the  fact  that  enough  heat 
must  be  supplied  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  the  fresh  air  used  from  that  of  outdoors 
to  the  temperature  of  the  rooms,  besides 
supplying  enough  additional  heat  to  make 
up  the  losses  from  the  rooms.  This  cost 
of  operation  will  be  lowered  from  io  per 
cent,  to  30  per  cent.,  if  part  of  the  air  de¬ 
livered  to  the  rooms  is  recirculated  to  the 
furnace  at  the  room  temperature,  thereby 
saving  the  cost  of  heating  that  amount  of 
outside  air  to  the  temperature  of  the  room. 
This  will,  however,  increase  the  cost  of  in¬ 
stallation  from  10  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent. 

The  greatest  disadvantage  of  this  system 
is  the  uncertain  heating  due  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  wind,  which  will  blow  into  the 
rooms  on  the  windward  side  and  prevent 
the  heated  air  from  entering,  while  on  the 
leeward  side  the  wind  will  cause  an  exces¬ 
sive  amount  of  the  heated  air  to  enter  the 
rooms  and  pass  out  of  the  windows,  before 
being  cooled  to  the  room  temperature.  This 
uneven  heating  can  be  partially  overcome 
by  the  use  of  tight  storm  sash  on  the  wind¬ 
ward  side,  with  the  doors  between  the 
rooms  open,  so  that  the  heated  air,  after 
being  cooled,  will  pass  through  the  windows 
of  the  rooms  on  the  leeward  side.  On  this 
account,  it  is  better  to  locate  the  furnace 
near  the  windward  side  of  the  building,  as 
the  shorter  lengths  of  the  flues  will  favor 
these  colder  windward  rooms. 

Some  Items  of  Expense. 

A  steam  direct  radiation  system  will  cost 
about  25  per  cent,  more  to  install,  and  about 
35  per  cent,  less  to  operate,  than  a  hot  air 
furnace  system,  and  a  hot  water  direct  radi¬ 
ation  system  will  cost  about  30  per  cent, 
more  to  install,  and  about  25  per  cent,  less 
to  operate,  than  a  steam  direct  radiation 
system,  or  about  65  per  cent,  more  to  in¬ 
stall  and  50  per  cent,  less  to  operate  than  a 
hot  air  furnace  system.  Both  of  these  sys¬ 
tems  consist  of  radiators  and  pipes,  but,  as 
the  temperature  of  the  hot  water  is  less 
than  that  of  the  steam,  the  radiators  for 


hot  water  must  be  larger  than  for  steam, 
and  therefore  the  piping  must  also  be 
larger.  Separate  supply  and  return  pipes 
to  the  radiators  are  required  for  hot  water, 
and  are  sometimes  desirable  for  steam,  but 
usually  one  pipe  is  used  for  both  supply 
and  return  between  the  mains  in  the  cellar 
and  the  radiators.  The  two-pipe  system 
will  increase  the  cost  of  installation  about 
5  per  cent,  over  the  cost  of  the  one-pipe 
system,  or  about  30  per  cent,  more  than  a 
furnace  system. 

In  a  steam  system  the  temperature  of 
the  water  in  the  boiler  must  be  raised  to 
212  degrees  before  the  steam  is  formed  and 
begins  to  circulate ;  whereas  in  a  hot  water 
system  the  water  will  begin  to  circulate 
after  a  small  rise  in  temperature,  and,  as 
the  temperature  rises  higher,  will  circulate 
faster.  For  this  reason  the  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion  in  mild  weather  is  less  with  hot  water 
than  with  steam,  but  there  is  no  difference 
in  the  cost  of  operation  in  cold  weather, 
when  either  system  must  be  operated  at 
practically  full  capacity.  This  also  gives 
the  advantage  that,  in  mild  weather,  a  small 
amount  of  heat  may  be  obtained  from  hot 
water,  but  not  from  steam  when  at  atmos¬ 
pheric  pressure  or  above,  as  the  steam, 
when  condensed  to  water,  is  still  at  212  de¬ 
grees. 

The  Vapor  Vacuum. 

To  overcome  this  disadvantage  of  the 
steam  system,  a  vapor  or  vacuum  system  is 
used,  which  circulates  the  steam  at  less 
than  atmospheric  pressure.  The  advantage 
is  a  slightly  lower  temperature  of  steam 
and  therefore  less  heat,  when  desired  in 
mild  weather,  at  a  less  cost  of  operation. 
The  disadvantage  is  increased  cost  of  in¬ 
stallation,  due  to  special  valves  and  air  ex¬ 
hausters,  and  larger  radiators,  due  to  the 
lower  temperature  of  the  steam,  unless  the 
system  is  designed  to  be  operated  at  atmos¬ 
pheric  or  higher  pressure  instead  of  a  lower 
than  atmospheric  pressure,  during  the  ex¬ 
treme  cold  weather.  The  increase  in  the 
cost  of  installation  will  be  about  10  per 
cent,  more  than  the  cost  of  an  ordinary 
steam  system,  or  about  40  per  cent,  more 
than  for  a  hot  air  furnace  system,  and  the 
cost  of  operation  will  be  about  15  per  cent, 
less  than  an  ordinary  steam  system,  or 
about  45  per  cent,  less  than  a  hot  air  fur¬ 
nace  system. 

When  outdoor  air  is  allowed  to  pass  over 
either  steam  or  hot  water  indirect  radiat- 
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ors,  before  entering  the  room,  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  ventilation  is  obtained,  but  at  the 
disadvantage  of  increased  cost  of  installa¬ 
tion  and  operation.  This  system  is  usually 
installed  for  the  principal  rooms,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  direct  radiation  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  house,  when  the  amount  of  ventila¬ 
tion  desired  is  not  sufficient  for  a  separate 
hot  air  furnace.  Another  disadvantage  of 
the  indirect  system  is  the  danger  that,  when 
the  radiator  valves  are  closed,  or,  with  hot 
water,  when  the  boiler  lire  is  banked  at 
night  with  the  resultant  slow  circulation  of 
the  water,  if  the  cold  air  is  not  shut  off 
also,  the  water  in  the  radiators  may  freeze. 
The  increase  in  cost  will  be  about  35  per 
cent,  for  installation,  and  about  85  per  cent, 
for  operation,  over  direct  radiation, 
whether  steam,  hot  water  or  vapor,  when 
all  the  heating  is  done  by  indirect,  and  a 
proportional  percentage  when  part  of  the 
heating  is  done  by  direct  radiation.  Indi¬ 
rect  radiation  is  a  good  system,  but  not  an 
economical  one,  except  when  used  for  only 
one  or  two  rooms. 

Direct-Indirect  Radiators. 

Direct-indirect  radiators  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  that  in  mild  weather  some  ventilation 
may  be  obtained  with  the  radiator  that  is 
only  large  enough  to  heat  the  room  in  cold 
weather  without  ventilation.  But  this 
means  an  increase  in  cost  of  installa¬ 
tion  of  about  4  per  cent.,  and  an  increase 
in  the  cost  of  operation  of  about  50  per 
cent.,  over  the  costs  of  direct  radiation,  ex¬ 
cept  when  used  as  direct  radiation  only,  in 
very  cold  weather,  when  there  will  be  no 
increase  in  the  cost  of  operation. 

If  radiators,  either  steam  or  hot  water, 
are  placed  behind  grills  or  registers,  or  un¬ 
der  seats  or  window  sills,  the  efficiency  of 
the  radiators  will  be  reduced,  and  larger 
radiators  must  be  used  in  order  to  obtain 
the  same  amount  of  heat.  If  all  the  radi¬ 
ators  are  concealed  behind  grills  or  regis¬ 
ters,  the  increase  in  cost  of  installation  will 
be  about  20  per  cent.  If  under  sills  or 
seats,  but  not  enclosed  by  grills,  it  will  be 
increased  about  6  per  cent,  over  the  cost  of 
radiators  set  exposed  in  the  room  in  the 
usual  way — and  a  proportional  amount  if 
only  part  of  the  radiators  are  concealed. 
The  cost  of  operation  will  be  the  same  as 
though  the  radiators  were  not  concealed. 

Position  of  Radiators. 

The  best  position  for  radiators  in  the 
rooms  is  beneath  the  windows,  which  is  the 


cold  side  of  the  rooms.  Then  the  air, 
warmed  by  the  radiators,  will  rise  and  mix 
with  the  air  cooled  by  the  windows,  which 
will  fall,  the  two  making  a  mixture  at  ap¬ 
proximately  the  temperature  of  the  rooms. 
When  it  is  not  desirable  to  locate  the  radi¬ 
ators  under  the  windows,  on  account  of  in¬ 
terference  with  long  curtains,  they  should 
still  be  located  on  the  exposed  or  cold  side 
ot  the  rooms,  because  of  the  loss  of  heat 
through  the  exposed  walls  and  windows. 

When  the  rooms  are  heated  by  hot  air, 
from  either  a  furnace  or  indirect  radiators, 
the  air  should  enter  the  rooms  on  the  warm 
side,  or  farthest  from  the  windows.  A  cir¬ 
culation  will  then  be  maintained  by  the 
warmed  air  rising  from  the  registers,  pass¬ 
ing  across  the  ceiling,  and  falling  in  front 
of  the  windows — some  of  it  escaping 
through  the  windows,  or  through  doors 
into  adjoining  rooms,  and  some  of  it  pass¬ 
ing  across  the  floor  to  rise  again  by  being 
mixed  with  the  warmer  entering  air.  The 
registers  should  not,  however,  be  so  placed 
that  the  entering  air  will  escape  through 
fireplace  flues  before  it  has  fallen  past 
the  cold  windows,  and  given  up  its  surplus 
heat. 

Forced  circulation  of  hot  water,  and 
forced  ventilation,  are  not  used  in  small  or 
medium-sized  houses,  except  where  a  num¬ 
ber  of  houses  are  heated  from  one  central 
plant,  in  which  case  forced  circulation  of 
hot  water  is  frequently  used  instead  of 
steam. 

Automatic  temperature  control  is  some¬ 
times  used  in  house  heating,  as  the  opera¬ 
tions  necessary  to  maintain  a  given  tem¬ 
perature,  with  the  exception  of  putting  coal 
on  the  fire,  are  automatically  performed ; 
but  the  cost  of  installation  will  be  greatly 
increased,  though  the  cost  of  operation  will 
be  slightly  decreased.  The  boiler  draft 
doors  and  dampers  are  sometimes  automat¬ 
ically  controlled  by  clock  mechanism,  so 
that  the  house  may  be  warmed  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  before  the  occupants  arise. 

Capacity  of  Boilers. 

Boilers  for  both  steam  and  hot  water  are 
usually  rated  by  the  number  of  square  feet 
of  direct  radiation  that  the  boilers  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  supplying  with  steam  at  218  degrees, 
or  water  at  180  degrees,  when  the  temper¬ 
ature  of  the  room  is  70  degrees.  This  rated 
amount  of  radiation  must  include  all  piping 
as  well  as  radiators,  and  should  include 
also  a  small  addition  for  inefficiency  in  the 
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operation  of  the  boiler.  Allowance  must 
also  be  made  for  the  difference  in  efficiency 
between  direct,  indirect  and  direct-indirect 
radiation,  and  for  all  concealed  radiators, 
etc.,  and  for  any  other  temperature  of  the 
steam,  hot  water,  or  the  room.  Additional 
allowance  must  be  made  if  the  boiler  fire  is 
to  be  used  to  supply  domestic  hot  water,  by 
the  insertion  of  a  water  coil  in  the  combus¬ 
tion  chamber. 

Most  boilers  are  designed  for  large  an¬ 
thracite,  the  bigger  boilers  for  egg  size  and 
the  smaller  boilers  for  stove  size.  There 
are  also  some  boilers  made  for  pea  anthra¬ 
cite  and  for  burning  bituminous  coal  with¬ 
out  smoke.  The  boilers  for  large  coal  are 
designed  to  hold  enough  to  last  seven  or 
eight  hours,  with  a  thickness  of  coal  of 
about  15  or  16  inches.  If  small  coal  is 
used,  a  smaller  quantity  only  can  be  put 
in  at  one  time,  requiring  more  frequent 
firing,  or  a  magazine  holding  eight  hours’ 
supply,  which  will  feed  the  coal  gradually 
to  the  fire  bed,  either  automatically  or  by 
hand.  The  disadvantage  of  a  magazine 
boiler  for  pea  coal  is  that  either  the  coal 
must  be  lifted  to  a  magazine  above  the  com¬ 
bustion  chamber,  to  feed  to  the  fire  by  grav¬ 
ity,  or  the  coal  must  be  pushed  up  into  the 
fire  from  below  by  the  attendant,  at  fre¬ 
quent  intervals.  The  advantage  of  a  boiler 
burning  pea  coal  over  a  boiler  burning  stove 
or  egg  coal  is  the  lower  cost  of  the  pea  size, 
the  amount  of  coal  consumed  being  the 
same  in  both  cases.  Pea  coal  may  be  used 
in  boilers  without  magazines  if  the  proper 
grates  have  been  provided,  but  the  coal 
must  be  more  frequently  fired,  and  the  bed 
of  coal  must  be  of  less  thickness,  to  permit 
sufficient  air  to  pass  through  the  coal  for 
its  combustion.  Pea  size  cannot  well  be 
burned  on  a  grate  designed  for  large  coal, 
on  account  of  the  wider  spaces  between  the 
grate  bars.  In  any  boiler  or  furnace,  the 
coal  should  never  be  above  the  bottom  of 
the  firing  door,  as  a  thicker  bed  of  coal  will 
prevent  the  air  from  passing  through — in 
which  case  the  boiler  will  not  generate  as 
much  heat  as  when  a  smaller  amount  of 
coal  is  fired  at  one  time,  and  fired  more 
frequently. 

It  is  economy  to  have  all  piping  and  hot 
air  ducts  in  the  cellar  covered  with  a  non¬ 
conducting  covering,  unless  a  warmed  cel¬ 
lar  is  desired,  as  all  heat  thus  saved  means 
a  corresponding  saving  of  coal. 

The  percentages  of  increase  or  decrease 
in  costs  here  given  are  approximate  only, 


as  prices  will  always  vary  with  different 
houses,  locations  and  contractors.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  better  to  have  the  heating  system  de¬ 
signed  by  an  engineer,  who  will  figure  all 
sizes  of  radiators,  pipes  and  boiler,  based 
upon  the  amount  of  heat  lost,  figured  from 
the  sizes  of  the  exposed  windows,  walls, 
etc.,  so  that  all  contractors  will  estimate 
upon  the  same  basis.  If  this  is  not  done, 
one  contractor  may  estimate  upon  an  in¬ 
stallation  larger  than  necessary,  to  be  sure 
of  the  results  in  heating,  and  another  may 
estimate  upon  an  installation  smaller  than 
necessary,  to  be  sure  of  getting  the  con¬ 
tract. 
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COMFORT  AND  EFFICIENCY 
IN  WINDOWS  AND  SCREENS 


Illustrations  furnished  by  courtesy  of  The  Higgin 
Manufacturing  Co. 


IN  home-building,  as  in  everything  else, 
we  are  constantly  discovering  the  im¬ 
portance  of  little  things,  the  value  of 
efficiency  and  accuracy  in  even  the 
smallest  details.  And  this  is  especially  true 
of  window  construction.  No  matter  how 
beautiful  the  windows  of  our  home  may  be, 
in  their  design  and  placing  with  relation  to 
exterior  and  interior  walls,  how  charmingly 
draped  with  curtains  or  adorned  with 
flower-boxes,  their  attractions  count  for 
very  little  unless  certain  mechanical  pur¬ 
poses  are  fulfilled.  And  among  those  prac¬ 
tical  considerations  may  be  mentioned  such 
significant  items  as  snugly  fitting  sashes 
and  proper  screen  protection. 

The  value  of  good  construction  hardly 
needs  to  be  emphasized.  We  have  all  suf¬ 
fered  at  some  time  or  other  from  the  dis¬ 
comforts  of  badly  made  windows  which 
would  work  smoothly  enough  for  a  while 
and  then  suddenly  would  be  seized  by  a 
malicious  spirit,  refusing  to  slide  either  up 
or  down,  yielding  neither  to  force  nor  to 
persuasion,  and  exhausting  the  patience  of 
everyone  who  tried  to  conquer  their  stub¬ 
bornness.  Wc  know  how  exasperating  it 
is  to  be  kept  awake  on  a  windy  night  by  the 
rattling  sound  of  an  ill-fitting  sash,  which 
we  strive  at  last  to  subdue  by  means  of  a 
clothes  pin  or  a  wedge  of  paper.  And  al¬ 
though  we  may  scorn  such  trivial  things  as 
draughts,  and  pride  ourselves  on  our 


FIGURE  one:  corner  of  window  fitted  with 
METAL  STRIPS  THAT  PREVENT  RATTLING  AND  LEAK¬ 
AGE  OF  AIR,  DUST  AND  NOISE  INTO  THE  ROOM. 
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s  t  r  o  n  g-m  i  n  d  e  d 
attitude  toward 
colds  and  other 
mortal  ills,  never¬ 
theless  we  all  feel 
that  it  is  wiser  to 
be  on  the  safe  side, 
to  seek  prevention 
rather  than  cure, 
and  to  have  our 
windows  made  so 
that,  while  all  pos¬ 
sible  ventilation  is 
obtainable,  there 
will  be  no  leakage 
through  cracks  and 

FIGURE  two:  VERTICAL 
SECTION  THROUGH 
WINDOW  SHOWING 
WEATHER  STRIPS  ON 
SASH  AND  FRAME  AND 
ALSO  ON  THE  MEET¬ 
ING  RAILS. 

FIGURE  THREE :  VERTI¬ 
CAL  SECTION  THROUGH 
BOTTOM  OF  INWARD 
SWINGING  CASEMENT 
W  I  N  D  0  W  SHOWING 
TIGHT  CONTACT  BE¬ 
TWEEN  METAL  WEATH¬ 
ER  STRIPS  WHEN  WIN¬ 
DOW  IS  CLOSED. 


FIGURE  FOUR :  HORI¬ 
ZONTAL  SECTION 
THROUGH  HINGED  POR¬ 
TION  OF  INWARD- 
S WINGING  CASEMENT. 


joints.  The  matter  of  screens  is  likewise  of 
the  utmost  importance.  Aside  from  the  an¬ 
noyance  of  having  one’s  privacy  invaded  by 
such  impertinent  intruders  as  mosquitoes  _ 
and  flies,  there  is  the  danger  which  always 
attaches  to  these  winged  carriers  of  disease 
— a  danger  that  has  been  widely  emphasized 
of  recent  years  through  campaigns  of  the 
board  of  health  and  other  medical  authori¬ 
ties.  And — as  most  of  us  have  found,  to 
our  discomfort — a  screen  that  does  not  fit 
tightly  is  almost  as  bad  as  no  protection  at 
all,  while  one  that  is  difficult  or  awkward 
to  adjust  is  a  source  of  perpetual  irritation. 

Fortunately  for  the  home-builder,  these 
details  of  window  construction  and  screen¬ 
ing  have  been  given  expert  attention  during 
the  last  few  years,  and  ways  and  means 
have  been  devised  to  insure  the  greatest 
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FIGURE  FIVE  :  VERTICAL 
SECTION  THROUGH 
OUTWARD  -  SWINGING 
CASEMENT  WINDOW 
WITH  METAL  WEATHER 
STRIPS. 

possible  comfort, 
safety  and  ease  of 
operation.  But  in 
order  to  install  the 
most  efficient  kind 
of  windows  and  screens  in  one’s  home,  a 
little  investigation  and  study  of  the  various 
forms  of  construction  are  needed.  And 
the  drawings  presented  here  offer  such  an 
opportunity  to  those  of  our  readers  who 
are  interested  in  this  important  question. 

The  first  drawing  shows  how  leakage 
around  the  window  sash  may  be  prevented. 
Usually,  even  in  a  well-fitted  window, 
there  is  a  space  at  least  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  wide  between  the  sash  and  frame, 
through  which  cold  air  leaks  into  the  room. 
This  space,  extending  around  the  frame  (a 
distance  of  about  sixteen  feet),  is  equal  to 
an  opening  one  inch  wide  and  a  foot  long. 
If  the  sashes  are  loosely  fitted,  the  space 
may  be  twice  as  much,  which  means  propor¬ 
tionately  greater  draught  and  greater  ex¬ 
pense  for  heating  to  overcome  the  draught. 
In  the  sliding  window  construction  shown 
in  Figure  i,  these  objections  are  avoided 
by  the  provision  of  two  metal  weather¬ 
strips,  one  of  which  is  attached  to  the  win¬ 
dow  frame  with  a  tongue  or  raised  portion 
that  forms  a  track  on  which  the  sash 
slides.  The  other  strip — called  the  insert 
— is  made  of  light  spring  bronze  and  is  in¬ 
serted  in  a  groove  in  the  sash.  The  spring 
flanges  of  the  insert  contact  with  the  tongue 
of  the  track  and  effectually  seal  the  aper¬ 
ture. 

An  equally  effective  plan  has  been  devised 
for  the  meeting  rails,  as  will  be  seen  by 
[  i  examining  Figure  2.  A  heavy  un- 

e  I  yielding  zinc  strip  is  attached  to 


FIGURE 

six  : 

CORNER  OF 
ALL-METAL 
WINDOW 
SCREEN  OF 
ESPECIALLY 
DURABLE 
CONSTRUC¬ 
TION. 


the  lower  rail  of  the  upper  sash  in  such 
manner  as  to  contact  with  a  yielding  spring 
bronze  strip  on  the  upper  rail  of  the  lower 
sash.  This  closes  up  the  space  between  the 
two  sashes  so  that  no  air  can  leak  through 
when  the  window  is  closed.  Besides  pre¬ 
venting  leakage  of  air,  it  keeps  out  the  dust 
and  renders  the  street  noises  less  noticeable 
within  the  room. 

The  inward-opening  casement  has  long 
been  a  serious  problem,  the  great  question 
being  how  to  make  this  window  water-tight 
at  the  bottom.  Figure  3  shows  such  a  case- 


FIGURE  SEVEN  :  VERTICAL  SECTION  THROUGH  WINDOW 
FITTED  WITH  METAL  SCREEN  AND  WEATHER  STRIPS. 

ment  fitted  with  the  new  kind  of  metal 
strips.  Screwed  to  the  sill  is  a  brass  piece 
with  an  insulating  channel  in  the  center  and 
provided  with  a  flange  or  insert  which,  when 
the  window  is  closed,  makes  a  tight  contact 
with  the  zinc  groove  and  its  copper  spring, 
rendering  it  impossible  for  air  or  water  to 
leak  through.  Figure  4  shows  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  this  casement  at  the  hinged  side, 
where  groove  and  insert  insure  a  tight  joint 
when  the  sash  is  closed. 

Figure  5  illustrates  a  form  of  construction 
for  an  outward-swinging  casement.  A  zinc 
plate  is  nailed  to  the  sill  so  as  to  extend 
into  a  zinc  strip  fitted  with  a  copper  spring, 
and  a  spring  strip  is  also  used  at  the  head. 

One  corner  of  a  strong,  neat  and  rust- 
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proof  window  screen  is  seen  in  Figure  6. 
This  screen  is  made  with  an  inside  frame  of 
quarter-inch  round  rod.  The  netting  is 
carried  around  this  frame  and  is  held  in 
place  by  the  outside  moldings,  which  keep 
it  stretched  tight.  And  as  the  netting  is 
brought  in  contact  with  rounding  surfaces 
only,  there  is  no  danger  of  it  being  cut  by 
sharp  edges.  The  outside  moldings  form  a 
neat,  narrow  frame  which,  though  strong, 
is  not  too  rigid  to  prevent  its  conforming  to 
any  irregularities  in  the  window  frame. 
Being  all  metal,  the  screen  does  not  shrink, 
swell,  warp  or  twist  as  do  those  with  wood¬ 
en  frames. 

The  screen  is  made  with  either  steel, 
copper  or  bronze  moldings,  the  steel  frame 
being  first  thoroughly  galvanized  and  fin¬ 
ished  in  a  hard  enamel.  Solid  bronze  wire 
cloth  is  used  for  the  netting,  as  this  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  economical  and  durable. 
It  is  a  special  composition,  rust-proof  and 
practically  indestructible,  which  does  not 
require  painting  to  preserve  it,  and  hence 
allows  for  perfect  ventilation.  The  wire  is 
finished  in  a  rich  antique  color.  The  stand¬ 
ard  screen  is  14  mesh,  or  14  openings  to  the 
inch;  but  for  special  work,  or  in  the  South, 
a  finer  mesh  is  often  needed — 16  or  18  mesh. 
For  windows  in  laundries  and  other  places 
from  which  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  fine 
particles  of  dust,  24  to  40  mesh  may  be  em¬ 
ployed. 

Figure  7  shows  a  vertical  cross-section  of 
a  double-hung  window  fitted  with  one  of 
these  metal  screens,  which  slides  in  the 
groove  as  indicated.  This  window  is  also 
made  with  the  tightly  locking  weather  strips 
previously  described. 

PLANTING  NEW  GROUNDS 

FEW  well-choseu  annual  plants  placed 
on  newly  graded  grounds  will  do 
much  to  take  the  place  of  trees 
and  shrubs  until  the  latter  may  have 
time  to  grow,  according  to  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture’s  specialist.  It  is 
often  a  question  in  a  new  community  where 
slow-growing  vegetation  has  not  had  an  op¬ 
portunity,  as  to  what  may  be  done  to  make 
grounds  seem  less  bare.  A  lawn  can  be 
made  in  a  few  weeks  and  its  appearance 
may  be  greatly  increased  by  the  addition  of 
a  few  wisely  selected  annuals. 

The  specialist  suggests  as  particularly 
suited  for  this  purpose  the  following  plants, 
which  may  be  grown  in  most  parts  of  the 
United  States : 
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Tall  foliage  plants — castor  bean,  caladi- 
um,  canna.  Tall  flowering  plants — cosmos, 
scarlet  sage,  sunflowers.  Border  plants — 
alternanthera,  alyssum,  ageratum,  coleus. 
Medium-tall  annual  flowering  plants — ger¬ 
anium,  California  poppy,  Zinnia,  marigold, 
aster,  petunia,  cockscomb,  larkspur,  nastur¬ 
tium.  Climbing  annuals — cobaea  scandens, 
moonflower,  Japanese  morning  glory. 

The  general  appearance  of  plants  on  the 
home  grounds  or  in  the  garden  is  more  or 
less  dependent  upon  the  condition  of  nearby 
lawns.  Lawns  are  the  foundation  of  all 
decorative  planting. 

Owing  to  the  variety  of  soils  which  will 
be  encountered  and  the  special  treatments 
which  they  need,  only  the  broadest  general¬ 
izations  can  be  given  here.  For  localities 
north  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Richmond, 
Va.,  lawns  can  be  formed  chiefly  of  blue- 
grass,  redtop,  and  white  clover.  South  of 
this  point  Bermuda  grass  and  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  grass  will  have  to  be  relied  upon  chiefly, 
although  it  is  said  that  in  some  places  alf¬ 
alfa  has  been  employed  with  good  results. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  a  bulletin  on  “Lawn  Soils  and  Lawns” 
(No.  494),  and  a  bulletin  on  “Beautifying 
the  Home  Grounds”  (No.  185),  which  will 
be  sent  to  applicants  as  long  as  the  supply 
lasts. 

“FOUR  WINDS’  RANCH,”  A 
DANISH  HOUSE  IN  DAKOTA; 
BY  HELEN  MOORE 

u  ‘"T  DOUBT  it,’  said  the  carpenter,  and 
shed  a  bitter  tear.”  In  fact,  he  not 
JL  only  shed  tears  but  actually  gave  up 
and  left  for  parts  unknown.  How¬ 
ever,  I  was  sure  the  little  hut  could  be  built 
to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  homestead 
law  as  to  a  “habitable  dwelling,”  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  prairies,  far  from  the  luxuries 
of  skilled  labor.  To  revel  in  simple  ma¬ 
terials  and  to  know  that  one  could  not  be¬ 
come  involved  in  the  horrors  of  mill-turned 
gew-gaws,  would  be,  I  knew,  a  positive  joy. 

The  suggestion  contained  in  an  article 
published  in  The  Craftsman  on  Scan¬ 
dinavian  log  huts,  was  the  chief  factor  in 
the  success  of  the  home  at  “Four  Winds’ 
Ranch.”  Logs  being  unattainable,  common 
fir  timber  such  as  is  found  in  even  the  most 
primitive  lumber  yards,  was  used  in  their 
stead.  The  chief  materials  consisted  of  2 
by  4  and  2  by  6  timbers,  roof  sheathing,  and 
shiplap  to  enclose  the  porch.  The  house 


“FOUR  WINDS’  RANCH’’ 


THE  HOME-MADE  HOUSE  AT  “FOUR  WINDS*  RANCH  A  SIMPLE  PRAIRIE  DWELLING,  OF  DANISH  INSPIRATION, 
MADE  OF  FIR  TIMBERS  WITH  SOD  ROOF,  AND  COSTING  ONLY  $200. 


was  12  by  16  feet  with  a  porch  the  length 
of  the  building  and  6J/2  feet  wide,  and  the 
floor  was  made  of  shiplap  laid  on  2  by  6 
joists  set  16  inches  apart. 

This  done,  and  the  studding  up,  we  were 
ready  for  the  low-pitched  rafters,  which  ran 
from  the  roof  peak  to  the  edge  of  the  porch, 
where  they  were  left  exposed  beyond  the 
protecting  sides.  The  same  roof  construc¬ 
tion  was  used  at  the  rear. 

Roof  sheathing,  building  paper  and 
shingles  completed  the  four  walls  outside, 
while  the  porch  was  enclosed  by  8  inch  ship- 
lap  running  up  and  down.  The  openings 
were  cut  out  with  a  keyhole  saw,  and  the 
center  of  each  coming  on  the  edge  of  the 
boards  made  the  work  easy,  obviating 
troublesome  turns.  The  apertures  were 
placed  only  sufficiently  close  to  give  light  to 
the  porch,  the  south  window  and  door  of 
the  house.  Then  with  the  oblong  open 
spaces  between  them,  plenty  of  sunshine  was 
admitted  and  the  remainder  of  the  enclosure 
kept  the  hot  south  wind  from  scorching  too 
fiercely. 

The  roof,  framed  by  2  by  4  timbers  placed 
at  the  outer  edge,  held  a  thick  carpet  of  sod 
which  was  the  crowning  comfort  both  sum¬ 
mer  and  winter.  A  layer  of  tar  paper  was 
put  down  over  the  roof  sheathing,  and  the 
sod  placed  with  the  grass  side  down,  making 
a  difference  of  10  degrees  in  the  temperature 
of  the  room. 

You  enter  the  porch  by  pulling  a  string 


and  lifting  a  latch,  and  are  admitted  to  a 
charmingly  furnished  outdoor  room  ar¬ 
ranged  for  sleeping  as  well  as  for  daytime 
enjoyment.  A  turn  to  the  right,  and  you 
are  in  a  veritable  living  room,  where  a  stone 
fireplace  is  the  keynote  in  color,  being  built 
of  small,  curiously  formed  boulders  with 
dull  green,  pink  and  white  agates  embedded 
in  them,  giving  the  whole  an  appearance  of 
the  soft  gray  of  the  rolling  hills  and  buttes 
where  they  were  found. 

The  rough,  sand-finished  plastered  walls 
were  left  in  the  natural  color,  while  the 
rafters  and  under-side  of  the  roof  sheathing 
were  whitewashed.  The  casement  windows 
with  their  diamond-shaped  panes  were  the 
only  extravagance,  but  amply  repaid  the  ex¬ 
penditure  by  breaking  the  monotonous  view 
of  rolling  prairies.  The  inside  trim  was 
plain  four-inch  lumber,  painted  white ;  the 
hardware — a  barn-door  latch  for  the  door, 
and  small  T-hinges  for  the  windows. 

The  lumber  yard  furnished  material  for 
furniture,  too.  A  settle  was  made  with  a 
linen-chest  under  the  seat,  convertible  into 
a  table  by  turning  down  the  back,  and  the 
washstand  was  arranged  to  shut  its  contents 
out  of  sight.  A  long,  low  cupboard  hid  the 
cooking  utensils  and  groceries. 

The  house  cost  the  ridiculously  low  sum 
of  two  hundred  dollars,  which  included  the 
wages  of  a  cow-puncher  called  in  off  the 
ranch  to  take  the  place  of  the  departed  car¬ 
penter. 
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GARDEN-MAKING  IN  THE 
CRAFTSMAN  BUILDING 

IRST  of  all  there  must  be  a  definite 
plan,  a  vision  if  you  prefer  to  call  it, 
of  your  garden.  Walk  over  the 
ground,  study  climatic  conditions,  and 
soil,  take  into  account  all  your  available 
time,  facilities  for  work,  experience,  depth 
of  purse,  and  reach  a  definite  conclusion  as 
to  whether  you  wish  a  formal  or  informal 
garden,  whether  you  wish  to  develop  it 
slowly,  adding  a  little  stock  each  year,  or 
complete  the  whole  plan  the  first  season.  De¬ 
tails  cannot  of  course  be  worked  out  until 
the  imagination  has  leaped  ahead  and  shown 
the  way. 

It  is  as  impossible  for  an  amateur  to  lay 
out  a  garden  without  the  aid  of  a  master 
gardener  as  it  is  for  him  to  build  a  house 
without  the  help  of  an  architect.  True,  he 
can  make  satisfactory  floor  plans  and  decide 
in  a  measure  upon  the  way  he  wants  the 
garden  to  be  made,  yet  he  must  call  upon 
expert  aid  in  making  the  details  upon  which 
house  or  garden  builders  can  work. 


Our  ideal  of  service  in  home  and  garden 
making  has  always  been  to  help  people  per¬ 
fect  their  own  plans,  aid  them  in  bringing 
them  to  maturity.  In  our  home  building, 
home  furnishing  and  garden  departments  we 
give  inquirers  the  benefit  of  our  fuller  ex¬ 
perience,  suggesting  designs,  color  schemes, 
grouping,  etc. 

Trees,  shrubs,  plants,  object  to  a  continual 
rearrangement.  A  certain  measure  of  trans¬ 
planting  they  will  endure  cheerfully,  but  it 
is  much  to  their  advantage  to  plant  them  in 
the  first  place  where  they  are  to  remain.  It 
is  both  difficult  and  expensive  to  alter  the 
line  of  paths,  walks,  driveways,  change  the 
position  of  rose  arbor,  lily  pool  or  fountain. 
So  whenever  you  are  ready  to  plan  a  garden, 
why  not  visit  our  garden  floor,  consult  with 
Mr.  Hollender,  in  charge,  who  will  give  you 
the  benefit  of  a  full  and  varied  experience 
in  garden  making.  He  will  advise  with  you, 
thus  saving  you  many  mistakes,  about  for¬ 
mal  or  informal  gardens  upon  rock,  wall, 
or  water;  rose  gardens,  old-fashioned 
flowers,  borders,  shrubberies,  as  well  as 
fruit  and  vegetable  gardens. 
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THE  HANDLE  OF  AN  AXE:”  BY  WILL 
LEVINGTON  COMFORT 

HERE  is  a  different  love  of  Nature.  We  cry  aloud  in 
our  surface  ecstasies — that  the  old  Mother  was  never 
so  beautiful,  her  contours  and  colorings.  We  travel 
far  for  a  certain  vista,  or  journey  alone,  as  if  making 
a  pilgrimage,  to  a  certain  nave  of  woodland  where  a 
loved  hand  has  touched  us.  .  .  .  But  this  lifted 

love  of  nature  is  different  from  the  Pipes  of  Pan,  from 
all  sensuous  beauty.  The  love  of  Nature  that  I  mean  is  different 
even  from  wooings  and  winnings,  and  all  that  beauteous  bewilder¬ 
ment  of  sex-opposites — different  from  all  save  the  immortal  romances. 

I  wonder  if  I  can  suggest  what  is  in  the  heart;  it  cannot  be  more 
than  a  suggestion  for  these  things  have  not  to  do  with  words.  You 
who  have  felt  it  may  know.  In  the  moments  of  its  coming  you  were 
very  far  from  the  weight  and  the  symbols  of  Nature,  but  close  to  her 
animating  spirit.  .  .  .  I  walked  for  hours  alone,  through 

different  small  communities  of  beech  and  oak  and  elm.  On  a  slope 
before  my  eyes,  there  was  a  sudden  low  clearing  of  vapor,  as  if  a 
curtain  were  lifted,  and  I  saw  a  thicket  of  dogwood  in  the  mystery 
of  resurrection,  the  stone  of  the  sepulchre  rolled  away. 

I  do  not  know  to  this  day  if  they  were  really  there.  I  have 
never  found  them  again.  ...  I  was  sitting  here  one  fall  night, 
a  south  wind  straight  from  the  great  water,  and  the  mignonette 
came  in  and  lingeringly  passed.  The  garden  was  behind  to  the 
north.  I  went  to  it  and  it  gave  me  nothing,  moved  around  it,  and 
there  was  no  respiration  of  that  heaven-breath.  Yet  the  Oneness, 
the  very  spirit  of  life,  had  touched  me  from  the  miracle,  like  the 
ineffable  presence  of  the  dogwood  in  bloom  on  the  fairy  slope. 

The  love  of  Nature,  the  different  love,  is  a  matter  of  our  own 
receptivity.  If  we  were  brave  enough,  or  sweet  enough  within,  we 
would  not  require  the  touch  of  the  senses,  nor  Nature’s  superb 
master-strokes  to  awaken  us.  We  would  not  need  to  leave  our  rooms, 
for  it  is  all  here — in  the  deep  gleam  of  polished  strength  of  the  hickory 
axe-handle,  in  the  low  light  of  the  blade,  in  stone  wall  and  oaken  sill, 
in  leather  and  brass  and  pottery,,  in  the  odor  and  glow  of  burning 
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wood,  and  veritably  massed  upon  the  sweeping  distance  from  the 
window.  It  is  because  we  are  coarse  and  fibrous  and  confined  in 
the  sick  weight  of  flesh  that  we  do  not  stand  in  a  kind  of  creative  awe 
before  the  lowliest  mystery  of  our  physical  sight. 

1  WOULD  ask  you  never  to  forget  that  the  handle  of  an  axe  is  a 
poem.  If  you  cannot  tell  why  at  this  instant,  hold  fast  to  the 
fact  that  you  knew  once,  that  you  learned  it  straight  from  God 
who  gave  the  secret  to  Nature,  who,  in  her  turn,  produced  it  for  you. 
I  ask  you  never  to  forget  that  you  gave  it  to  others.  Hold  fast  to  it — 
and  if  you  are  brave  enough  and  sweet  enough  within,  it  will  come 
to  you  again. 

Do  you  know  that  there  is  a  different  fragrance,  a  different 
manner  of  burning  to  each  tree,  whose  parts  you  bring  to  the  open 
camp-fire  or  your  own  hearth;  that  some  woods  shriek  at  this  second 
death  after  the  cutting,  that  others  pass  with  gracious  calm,  and  still 
others  give  up  their  dearest  reality  at  the  moment  of  breaking  under 
the  fire,  like  the  released  spirit  of  a  saint  that  was  articulate  hereto¬ 
fore  only  in  beautiful  deeds? 

The  willow  burns  with  quiet  meager  warmth,  like  a  lamb  led  to 
slaughter,  but  with  innocence  feigned,  keeping  her  vain  secrets  to 
the  last.  The  oak  resists,  as  he  resists  the  axe,  having  spent  all  his 
energy  in  building  a  stout  and  perfect  body,  proud  of  its  twisted  arms 
and  gnarled  hands.  The  pine  rebels,  and  noisily  to  the  swift  end, 
saying:  “I  do  not  believe  in  cremation;  I  believe  in  breaking  down 
alone  and  apart,  as  I  lived.  I  am  clean  without  the  fire.  You  should 
let  me  alone,  and  now  I  will  not  let  you  think  nor  talk  of  real  things 
until  I  am  gone.”  .  .  .  Each  with  its  separate  fragrance  and 

story — the  elm,  the  silentest  and  sweetest  of  all.  .  .  .  The 

elm  has  forgotten  her  body  in  spreading  her  grace  to  the  stars;  the 
elm  for  aspiration,  loving  the  starlight  so  well  that  she  will  not  hide 
it  from  the  ground;  most  beautiful  of  all  in  winter,  save  the  beech, 
her  burning  a  swift  and  saintly  passage,  after  a  noble  life.  The 
maple  warms  you  in  spite  of  herself,  giving  up  her  secrets  which  are 
not  all  clean — a  lover  of  fatness,  her  shade  too  dense,  a  hater  of 
winter,  because  she  is  bare,  and  the  secret  of  all  ugliness  in  her  nudity. 
(The  true  tree-lover  is  never  a  stranger  to  the  winter  woods.)  And 
the  mothering  beech,  with  her  soft  incense,  her  heart  filling  the  room 
with  warmth  and  light,  her  will  to  warm  the  world;  the  mothering 
beech,  a  healer  and  a  shelterer,  a  lover  like  the  Magdalen  whose  sin 
was  loving  much.  She  gives  her  body  to  gods  and  men,  and  most 
sweetly  to  the  fire, — her  passing,  naked  and  unashamed. 
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IT  WAS  THE  POET  COLERIDGE  WHO  CALLED  THE  SILVER  BIRCH  BY  THAT  FANCIFUL 
AND  GRACIOUS  TITLE  “THE  LADY  OF  THE  WOODS” — A  NAME  THAT  SPRINGS  TO 
MIND  EACH  TIME  OUR  EYES  ARE  GLADDENED  BY  A  GLIMPSE  OF  WHITE  BARK  AND 
SILVERY  GRAY  LEAVES  AMONG  -THE  WOODLAND’S  DARKER  TRUNKS  AND  FOLIAGE. 


SURELY  IT  IS  MORE  THAN  A  MERE  ACCIDENT  THAT  THE  BRANCHES  OF  THE  TREES 
— «F  THIS  WIND-TORN  PINE,  FOR  INSTANCE — SEEM  LIKE  THE  ARMS  OF  NATURE 
STRETCHED  OUT  IN  SILENT  COMRADESHIP  AND  INVITATION  TOWARD  THE  CITY- 
PRISONED  SONS  OF  MEN  :  “iF  THEY  BECKON  TO  YOU,”  SAYS  WILL  COMFORT,  “THE 
TREES  ON  THE  HORIZON  (AND  GOD  BE  WITH  YOU,  IF  THERE  ARE  NONE),  IF  THEY 
SEEM  TO  BE  CALLING  TO  YOU,  DO  NOT  FAIL  THEM,  DO  NOT  WAIT  TOO  LONG.” 


THIS  GNARLED  AND  TWISTED  CYPRESS  THAT  WITHSTANDS  SO  STURDILY  THE 
WINDS  OF  OUR  ROCKY  WESTERN  COAST,  SEEMS  TO  HAVE  GATHERED  TO  ITSELF, 
IN  THE  FIGHT  FOR  EXISTENCE  UPON  THE  EDGE  OF  THE  BLUFF,  AN  INDIVIDUAL¬ 
ITY  LITTLE  SHORT  OF  HUMAN  :  THERE  IS  A  FIERCE,  WHIMSICAL  SPIRIT,  TOO,  IN 
THE  CURIOUS  TRUNK  AND  BRANCHES,  THAT  REMINDS  ONE  OF  THE  GNOME- 
HAUNTED  TREES  ARTHUR  RACKHAM  DELIGHTS  TO  DRAW  FOR  FAIRY -LOVING  FOLK. 


THESE  TALL,  STATELY  POPLARS  CARRY  “THE  BEAUTY  OF  THE  SYLVAN 
WORLD  HIGH  INTO  THE  AIR  AS  HAMERTON  SAYS,  THEY  ARE,  TO  OTHER 
TREES,  WHAT  TOWERS  IN  ARCHITECTURE  ARE  TO  HOUSES  :  GREEN  CHURCH 
SPIRES  OF  NATURE,  POINTING  STEADFASTLY  UPWARD,  THEY  SEEM  LIKE 
PERPETUAL  SYMBOLS  OF  ASPIRATION  TOWARD  THE  LIGHT. 


SPRING  NIGHTS 


THE  different  love  of  Nature.  The  child  knows  it  instinctively. 
Young  men  and  maidens  forget  it  in  the  heat  of  themselves, 
but  it  comes  back  to  them  again,  if  they  grow  old  decently.  It 
lives  in  rock  and  thicket,  in  the  voice  of  running  water,  in  every  recess 
of  woodland,  and  arch  of  shore — not  the  Pipes  of  Pan,  but  the  myster¬ 
ies  of  God;  not  sensuousness,  but  the  awakening  of  a  spirit  that  has 
slumbered — the  illumination,  sudden  and  splendid,  that  all  is  One — 
that  Nature  is  the  plane  of  manifestation  for  the  infinite  and  perfect 
story  of  God;  that  Nature  is  the  table  which  God  has  filled  to  over¬ 
flowing — this  is  a  suggestion,  a  beginning  of  the  lifted  love  of  Nature. 

If  they  beckon  to  you — the  trees  on  the  horizon  (and  God  be 
with  you,  if  there  are  none) ;  if  they  seem  to  be  calling  to  you,  do  not 
fail  them,  do  not  wait  too  long.  For  surely  that  time  will  come, 
when  they  will  cease  to  call  to  your  heart.  They  will  not  have  changed, 
but  you  will  have  gone  too  far  back  among  the  spectres,  among  the 
illusions  of  detached  things,  to  know  that  they  are  calling.  And 
be  very  sure  that  you  will  never  find  the  sons  of  God  in  the  eyes 
of  passing  men — if  you  have  forgotten  our  Mother. 


SPRING  NIGHTS 

OPRING  nights  have  come  again,  with  their  old  pity, 

^  Spring  nights  of  simple  fragrance,  to  the  sad  city. 

See  how  the  long  lanes  filled  with  blue  lights 
Wake  to  a  strange  rapture  in  the  Spring  nights! 

Almost  I  think  I  heard  in  the  hushed  dark, 

Down  yonder  thoroughfare,  close  to  the  park, 

Voices  of  ghostly  birds,  bright  after  rain, 

Singing  the  city’s  soul  clean  of  its  pain. 

Spring  nights,  glad  Spring  nights,  with  their  old  pity, 

Ah !  how  we  need  them  here  in  the  sad  city ! 

Charles  Hanson  Towne. 
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SCULPTORS  OF  THE  SOUTHWEST:  THEIR 
INSPIRATION  AND  THEIR  ACHIEVEMENT 

CULPTURE  is,  at  least  in  its  initial  purpose,  so 
essentially  the  hand-maiden  of  Architecture  that  any 
rich  growth  of  this  formal  art  is  apt  to  be  delayed 
until  the  home  instinct  of  a  nation  has  been  pro¬ 
ductive  of  some  fairly  large  results.  Although  model¬ 
ing  is  not  of  necessity  limited  to  the  decoration  of 
architecture,  its  existence  must  so  depend  upon  this 
relationship,  that  at  the  beginning  of  building  art  we  seldom  find 
thehirt  of  sculpture  developed  to  any  extent. 

People  may  live  in  tents,  roaming  the  world  over  and  resting 
at  a  different  river  bank  every  week  of  their  existence  and  carry 
their  music  with  them,  in  fact,  need  it  all  the  more  because  of  their 
intimacy  with  Nature,  because  of  their  unrestricted  emotional  ex¬ 
istence.  Painting  also  is  not  dependent  upon  a  settled  social  order, 
for  the  small  housekeeping  accessories  of  nomadic  races  are  usually 
beautiful  in  color  ornamentation;  and  the  craft  side  of  sculpture 
also  finds  its  place  among  primitive  races;  the  pots  and  kettles,  the 
water  jug  and  the  drinking  mug,  all  bring  about  a  decorative  expres¬ 
sion  among  the  simple  people  whose  household  equipment  is  limited 
to  useful  forms.  But  when  modeling  becomes  a  fine  art,  purely 
a  means  of  enlarged  decorative  expression,  then  the  artist  in  this 
line  must  bide  his  time  and  follow  in  the  wake  of  established  political 
and  social  conditions  where  the  public  monument  and  the  public 
building  demand  his  skill  and  power  to  make  permanent  record  of  the 
valiant  and  beautiful  deeds  of  the  nation. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  painters  of  the  Southwest  have  found  their 
medium  of  expression  before  the  sculptors,  and  that  Western  and 
Southwestern  architecture  had  been  recognized  for  some  years  prior 
to  the  advent  of  any  marked  achievement  in  sculpture.  It  is  possible 
too,  that  the  landscape  of  the  West  with  its  wide,  restful  spaces, 
with  its  mysterious,  subtle  color  sense,  first  of  all  attracts  the  painter. 
The  sculptor  may  find  his  inspiration  in  the  Indians  and  in  the 
more  mountainous  regions  but  the  Southwest  as  a  whole  lacks  the 
definiteness  which  breathes  inspiration  into  the  formal  arts. 

\nd  because  the  beauty  of  the  Southwest  is  evanescent,  changeful 
and  mysterious  it  is  not  easily  recorded  by  the  passing  visitor.  It 
is  not  enough  for  the  most  friendly  artist  of  Europe  and  the  East 
to  seek  these  Western  beauty  spaces  for  a  fortnight  or  a  month  or  so 
during  vacation  days,  and  hope  to  gather  in  permanent  form  the 
essence  of  the  magical  beauty  of  the  West.  The  men  who  have 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  prairies  and  the  mesas  and  the  arid  desert 
land,  are  men  who  have  lived  in  these  regions,  who  have  loved  them, 
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who  have  opened  their  hearts  for  just  this  kind  of  wonder  to  flow 
through.  And  although  the  East  has  exhibited  many  paintings  and 
some  few  pieces  of  sculpture  from  the  West,  it  has  as  yet  not  fully 
seen  the  work  of  the  few  real  interpreters,  of  the  men  who  have  lived 
the  life  they  paint. 

Some  years  ago  Louis  Akin  brought  us  wonderful  visions  of  the 
West,  so  simple  and  fresh  and  arresting  in  color,  in  form,  that  we 
were  almost  afraid  to  accept  them.  The  Pennsylvania  Academy 
recognized  his  value  and  gave  his  work  rare  presentation;  the  Natural 
History  Museum  also  found  in  him  the  real  spirit  of  the  West 
when  it  decided  to  employ  him  to  decorate  the  Indian  rooms  of  the 
Building.  Even  before  Louis  Akin,  Frederick  Remington  went  out 
to  the  West,  and  took  the  trail  with  the  Indians,  lived  their  life, 
loving  it,  bathing  deeply  in  the  spirit  of  their  freedom  and  beauty. 
Charles  Schreyvogel  followed;  Lungren,  John  Sharp  and  Burbank 
have  all  taught  us  the  beauty  of  the  West.  And  while  their  canvases 
are  absolutely  true  to  life  and  conditions,  records  of  past  history, 
they  have  also  rendered  the  poetry  and  the  charm  of  the  great  silent 
places  of  the  Western  world. 

Among  the  sculptors,  Solon  Borglum  has  brought  us  real  under¬ 
standing  because  his  early  life  was  spent  in  the  West.  He  knew  the 
horses  and  the  cattle  and  the  simple  people,  he  knew  the  prairies  in 
great  storms,  at  sunrise  rose  color, — and  in  the  magic,  portentous 
twilight.  E.  W.  Deming  perhaps  as  much  as  any  man  in  sculpture 
has  brought  us  the  very  intimate  soul  of  the  aboriginal  Western 
folk.  His  interest  has  been  limited  to  the  Indian  life,  but  no  one  has 
known  this  life  better — and  Indian  chieftains  living  the  great  legends 
of  these  spiritual  people,  wild  animals  at  rest  and  at  play,  the  myster¬ 
ies  of  the  Indian  religion,  all  dwell  inherent  and  profoundly  real  in 
Mr.  Deming’s  bronzes. 

Several  years  ago  a  young  American  sculptor,  who  was  already 
known  in  the  East,  Alexander  Stirling  Calder,  feeling  the  need  of  a 
wider  impulse  for  his  imagination,  a  truer  freedom  in  personal  life, 
sought  the  West.  He  remained  there  for  some  years  breathing  in  the 
life  of  this  country,  freshening  his  impulse  and  preparing  for  the  larger 
work  of  which  he  had  dreamed.  His  first  great  achievement  was 
the  adornment  of  the  Administration  Building  of  Throop  College 
in  Pasadena.  This  commission  was  the  most  important  ever  placed 
in  the  Southwest  and  included  four  panels  and  three  sculptured 
arches  representing  in  allegory  the  achievements  of  man.  Mr. 
Calder  is  a  man  of  brain,  imagination  and  also  a  thorough  craftsman. 
He  had  always  worked  sincerely  and  his  early  struggles  had  naturally 
tested  the  real  metal  of  his  soul.  The  work  Mr.  Calder  executed 
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in  the  West  is  vitally  important  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  art  in  that  region,  for  he  labored  as  a 
pioneer  to  increase  the  interest  in  this  great  art 
as  yet  but  little  stirred  to  life  in  the  land  of  his 
adoption.  The  secret  of  his  success  in  the  Pasa¬ 
dena  work  was  because  he  was  not  only  content 
to  live  in  the  West  but  eager  to  join  his  life  to  the 
land.  He  was  in  intimate  sympathy  with  the  life 
he  saw  about  him  and  naturally  out  of  this  he  was 
able  to  interpret  the  existence  which  he  wished  to 
present  through  the  channels  of  his  art.  Living 
with  the  simple  people,  especially  the  Indians,  he 
saw  their  beauty  with  fresh  illumination  and  he 
also  recognized  the  relationship  of  these  people 
with  all  creation,  and  in  his  heart  stirred  the  real 
understanding  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  which 
the  Indian  presents  more  strongly  than  almost  any 
other  race  because  in  spite  of  the  encroachments  of 
our  civilization  his  existence  has  continued  simple 
and  natural.  The  past,  the  present  and  the  future 
of  the  red  people  is  beautifully  delineated  in  Cal- 
der’s  subtly  modeled  figures. 

Another  sculptor  of  the  Southwest  who  per¬ 
haps  more  definitely  belongs  to  the  land  is  Julia 
Bracken  Wendt,  who  has  been  born  and  brought 
up  in  the  West  and  whose  work  is  essentially  the 
new  outlook  of  this  fresh,  pioneer  country.  Mrs. 
Wendt’s  studio  is  in  Los  Angeles  and  her  life  and 
study  has  been  spent  in  her  own  land.  She  not 
only  has  accomplished  much  through  her  own  art, 
but  her  skill  and  her  love  of  her  own  country 
have  proven  a  well-spring  of  inspiration  to  the 
entire  craft  world  of  the  Southwest.  Most  of  her 
designs  find  permanent  homes  in  America, 
and  the  West  is  especially  eager  to  claim 
the  right  to  as  much  of  her  work  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Mrs.  Wendt  was  instrumental  in 
placing  in  the  Woman’s  Building  at  the 
Columbia  Exposition  the  sculptured  fig¬ 
ures  typifying  the  attributes  of  woman. 

At  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
Mrs.  Wendt  received  the  most  important 
commission,  that  of  executing  the  monu- 


DESIGN  FOR  FOUN¬ 
TAIN,  BY  A.  TAN  NELLI. 
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ment  of  James  Monroe.  She  has 
also  done  a  series  of  portrait- 
reliefs  of  some  of  the  world’s 
greatest  poets  and  philosophers, 
among  them  being  Tolstoi,  Em¬ 
erson,  Morris  and  Carlyle.  The 
artistic  possibilities  in  sculptural 
fountains  seem  to  have  greatly 
appealed  to  these  Western  work¬ 
ers  and  some  of  Mrs.  Wendt’s 
most  beautiful  work  has  been 
the  designing  of  fountains  in  gar¬ 
dens  and  public  places.  Those  of 
us  who  attended  the  exhibition 
at  the  Chicago  Art  Institute  will 
remember  “The  Young  Pan” 

and  “The  Nymph,”  both  of  THE  CHIEF,  A.  STERLING  CALDER,  SCULPTOR. 

them  Mrs.  Wendt’s  fountain  designs,  full  of  imaginative  quality. 

Without  going  into  detail  as  to  the  work  of  others  of  the  South¬ 
western  sculptors  it  is  of  interest  to  speak  of  certain  definite  qualities, 
which  inevitably  pervade  their  work,  qualities  of  the  West — direct¬ 
ness,  simplicity  and  sincerity, — the  very  foundations  indeed  of  all 
great  progressive  art  and  yet  the  essentials  which  are  sometimes 
lost  sight  of  in  new  phases  of  eccentricity  or  in  the  over-elaboration 
of  the  purely  decorative  spirit.  Art  must  forever  remain  the  purpose 
of  the  man  of  vision  to  reproduce  the  illusion  of  Nature’s  changing 
beauty,  and  when  we  are  seeking  merely  whimsicalities,  novelties, 
the  desire  to  stir  the  unthinking  with  eccentricity,  art  becomes  a 
pallid,  decadent  thing.  Therefore  in  the  West  we  are  glad  to  find 
refreshment  in  art,  born  of  the  very  essence  of  the  qualities  which 
make  for  permanent  beauty. 

It  is  only  fair  to  the  West,  before  closing  this  article,  to  mention 
the  fact  that  the  great  work  of  Lorado  Taft  is  not  dwelt  upon,  solely 
because  we  are  keeping  more  to  the  edges  of  the  West  and  the  far 
Southwest,  whereas  Mr.  Taft’s  art  was  born  in  the  Middle  West 
and  has  illuminated  all  that  part  of  the  country.  America  owes  no 
greater  debt  to  any  artist  than  to  this  man  of  profound  feeling,  vast 
inspiration,  sincere  craftsmanship  and  unswerving  interest  in  the 
production  of  beauty  in  his  own  land.  Two  of  his  most  important 
works,  “The  Fountain  of  Time”  and  “The  Spirit  of  the  Lakes,” 
both  in  Chicago,  will  be  found  illustrated  in  The  Craftsman  of 
November,  nineteen  thirteen. 
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CITY:  THEIR  PLANTING  AND  CARE 

LUE  skies  and  mild  winds,  a  few  trees  and  scattered 
parks  are  not  enough  to  keep  busy  city  workers  in 
wholesome  touch  with  the  mind-inspiring  and  body¬ 
healing  “great  out  of  doors.”  They  need  also  the 
cheery  message  of  bright  flowers  that  come  and  go 
with  the  seasons,  bowing  and  smiling  reminders  of  the 
life  that  is  more  than  the  gain  of  riches.  How  the 
anxious  spirit  of  the  city  is  lightened  when  the  window-boxes  of  the 
big  hotels  burst  forth  in  spring  array  of  hyacinths,  tulips  and  daffodils 
above  the  winter’s  faithful  ivy;  how  the  bright  colors  of  geraniums, 
nasturtiums  and  salvias  freshen  up  apartment-house  windows  and 
make  the  forced  exile  in  the  city  more  endurable;  and  how  charming 
the  hint  with  asters  and  chrysanthemums,  from  clubhouse  windows 
of  the  nearness  of  Indian  summer  days,  those  last  tranced  days  of 
exultation  before  winter  calls  the  flowers  away  for  their  needed  sleep! 
Yes,  the  city  has  need  of  flowers  and  plant  beauty  even  more  than  the 
country,  for  there  are  no  bluebirds  in  those  man-made  canyons  to 
herald  the  spring,  nor  thrushes  to  sing  “all’s  right  with  the  world.” 

The  city’s  main  dependence  or  hope  of  floral  procession  is  in 
window -boxes,  for  the  florists’  windows  are  no  true  criterion,  so  skil¬ 
fully  do  the  masters  of  horticulture  force  or  retard  the  season  at  will. 
Architects  abroad  have  found  that  they  play  for  the  outside  of  the 
house  a  role  equal  to  that  filled  by  stained  glass  and  tapestries  for 
the  interior.  There  is  no  medium  for  the  introduction  of  color  in  our 
American  cities  so  decorative,  suitable  and  altogether  delightful  as 
the  window-box.  The  next  best  is  colored  tile,  but  there  is  still  too 
much  opposition  to  meet  where  glazed  clay  is  concerned  to  give  it 
practical  consideration.  We  have  not  yet,  alas,  found  courage  to 
advertise  with  gay,  silk,  perpendicular  banners  such  as  adorn  the 
dull  streets  of  IIong-Kong,  Shanghai  and  Canton  with  festive  spirit 
and  real  beauty.  Our  craving  for  color  has  found  outlet  mainly 
through  the  glaring,  inartistic  billboard  monstrosities.  The  truth  is, 
as  has  often  been  said,  we  are  afraid  to  use  color  in  our  buildings, 
though  it  is  admitted  we  have  much  need  of  it.  We  have  at  last 
timidly  ventured  to  use  it  modestly,  sparingly  in  window-boxes  and 
found  the  result  most  attractive. 

Pacific  coast  cities  and  small  towns,  braving  criticism,  have 
passed  the  experimental  days  of  window-boxes  and  decided  unani¬ 
mously  in  their  favor.  They  add  the  finishing  proof  of  a  prevailing, 
kindly,  semi-tropical  climate,  for  during  twelve  months  of  the  year 
they  are  blooming  or  swinging  green  vines  with  the  winds.  One 
might  as  well  plan  a  house  without  porches  out  there  as  without 
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WINDOW  GARDEN  BOXES  AND  RECESSED  PORCHES  WHICH  OFFER 
A  CHARMING  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  OUTDOOR  LIVING  IN  THE  CITY. 
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HERE  GARDEN 
BOXES  AND 
HANGING 
BASKETS 
CONVERT  A 
PERGOLA  INTO 
A  TANGLED 
MYSTERIOUS 
GARDEN,  AND 
ALL  THIS 
BEAUTY 
COULD  BE 
ACCOMPLISHED 
BY  THE 
PLANTING 
OF  SIMPLE 
ANNUALS  WITH 
A  FEW  CLUMPS 
OF  FERNS  FROM 
THE  WOODS  : 
SUCH  A  PERGOLA 
COVERING  SHOULD 
BE  WITHIN 
REACH  OF  ANY 
AMATEUR 
GARDENER. 


SHOWING  A  CIRCULAR  COLONIAL  PORCH  EFFECTIVELY  OUT¬ 
LINED  WITH  RICH  PLANTING  OF  VINES  AND  BRILLIANT  ANNUALS. 


A  SECOND  EXAMPLE  OF  COMPLEMENTARY 
PLANTING,  CHARMING  FOR  A  HOUSE 
SET  CLOSE  TO  THE  STREET,  WHERE  THE 
PORCH  SHOULD  BE  VEILED  IN  GREEN  TO 
GAIN  A  SENSE  OF  REMOTENESS  :  HOW 
SEVERE  AND  UNFRIENDLY  WOULD  BE 
THE  LINES  OF  THE  FOUNDATION  AND 
PORCH  PARAPET  WITHOUT  THE  CLOSELY 
MASSED  FOLIAGE  AND  GRACEFUL  TRACERY 
OF  VINES  TO  SOFTEN  THE  EDGES  AND 
ADD  LIFE  AND  COLOR  TO  THE  GRAY 
SURFACE  OF  THE  STONE. 


AT  THE  RIGHT  IS  AN  INTERESTING  PLANT¬ 
ING  OF  FLOWER  BOXES,  SO  THAT  THE  VINES 
FROM  THE  PORCH  RAIL  ALMOST  MEET 
THE  FOUNDATION  PLANTING  AT  THE 
BASE  :  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THESE  SIMPLE 
VINES  AND  FLOWERS  REQUIRES  SO  LITTLE 
OUTLAY  AND  TIME,  COMPARATIVELY 
SPEAKING,  THAT  IT  SEEMS  A  PITY  THE 
CUSTOM  IS  NOT  A  MORE  GENERAL  ONE  : 
CERTAINLY  IT  IS  A  MOST  EFFECTIVE  METHOD 
OF  BEAUTIFYING  FORMAL  CITY  HOMES. 


WHERE  THE  SUMMER  PLANTING  GIVES 
THE  EFFECT  OF  A  WELL-PLANNED  FRIEZE. 


AN  EVERGREEN  PLANTING  OF  FERNS,  IVY 
AND  PALMS  ABOUT  A  WINDOW  GROUP. 
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window-boxes,  that  is  if  the  boxes  that  stand  on  parapet,  roof  gardens, 
porches  and  terraces  be  classed  as  window-boxes.  The  choice  of 
concrete,  terra  cotta,  wood,  iron  or  rustic  boxes  must  be  governed, 
the  West  has  found,  by  the  type  of  house,  for  no  definite  rule 
can  be  given  save  that  of  trusting  to  the  adjustable  law  of  good  taste. 

In  some  instances  the  contrast  of  materials  would  be  effective,  such 
as  verde  green  boxes  on  a  gray  stucco  house  with  verde  trim,  filled 
with  the  gayest  flowers  that  grow.  Under  other  conditions  nothing 
but  stucco  or  concrete  boxes  filled  with  formal  dwarf  trees  or  green 
vines  would  look  well  on  a  stucco  or  concrete  house,  for  the  whole 
plan  of  the  architect  would  be  destroyed  unless  quiet  harmony  of 
color  prevailed.  Architectural  plans  involving  contrast  are  much 
more  difficult  to  carry  out  successfully,  for  there  is  always  the  danger 
of  a  too  bizarre  effect.  The  daring  use  of  colors  so  admirable  in  the 
Orient  cannot  be  reproduced  in  the  Occident  without  arousing  the 
sharp  fire  of  criticism  unless  most  perfectly  used. 

There  should  never  be  less  than  twelve  inches  of  soil  in  the  box, 
for  at  least  this  much  is  required  to  properly  feed  the  plants  and  keep 
them  from  drying  out  too  rapidly.  The  bottom  of  the  box  should 
be  covered  with  broken  pottery,  sticks  or  stones  to  provide  draining; 
over  this  a  layer  of  moss,  then  well-sifted  dirt  added  to  within  one 
and  a  half  or  two  inches  of  the  top.  Water  should  be  applied  to  the 
roots  only,  as  a  general  thing.  Water  sprinkled  on  the  leaves  on  a 
hot  day  would  cause  them  to  turn  yellow  or  die. 

As  to  the  planting,  the  choice!  is  bewildering — flowers  for  sunny 
spots,  for  the  shady  side  of  the  house,  ferns  and  palms  to  stand  erect, 
vines  and  trailing  plants  to  drip  daintily  like  falling  spray  or  reach 
up  with  strong  friendly  intent  to  the  windows  above.  It  is  hard  to 
imagine  a  window-box  without  a  vine  of  some  sort,  for  they  are  the 
great  harmonizers  of  the  green  world  of  plants,  the  gracious  adjusters 
of  architectural  mistakes.  Vines  can  transform  the  humblest  house 
into  a  castle  of  romance,  transmute  the  ugly  duckling,  as  it  were,  into 
the  graceful  swan.  Whatever  is  given  over  into  their  power  is 
glorified,  be  it  back  fence,  ash  barrel,  plain  little  house  or  pompous 
city  business  block.  They  are  the  mediators  between  house  and 
garden,  always  to  be  depended  upon  when  architectural  peace  must 
be  established.  The  vines  and  creepers  are  the  city’s  most  reliable 
agencies  for  relieving  the  monotony  of  lifeless  brick  and  stone.  They 
cover  the  deadly,  blank  city  wall  with  quivering  arabesques  of  leaf, 
with  sentient  curtains  of  light  and  shade.  The  severe  bronze  door 
of  the  merchants’  exchange  becomes  kindly  when  vines  trail  from  the 
window-boxes  above  with  humanizing  touch. 

The  clematis,  an  excellent  vine  for  window-boxes,  can  be  grown 
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from  seed  or  root.  Besides  the  familiar  purple  (clematis  Jacknani), 
there  is  a  crimson  variety,  Madam  Andre;  and  a  scarlet,  clematis 
Coccinea;  and  a  white,  paniculata  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh. 

Ampelopsis  or  woodbine  is  valued  for  its  bright  show  of  fall 
color;  as  also  is  the  Japan  or  Boston  ivy.  The  climbing  asparagus 
vine — and  its  relative,  the  drooping  sprengeri  and  smilax — grown 
either  from  seed  or  root  are  good  for  the  shady  side  of  a  street. 
Morning  glory  is  excellent  for  the  window  needing  protection  from 
too  ardent  rays  of  the  sun.  It  will  form  a  dense  veil  of  leaves, 
lighted  with  multi-colored  elfish  flower  trumpets. 

Bright-faced  pansies  are  always  cheery  looking;  stock  grows 
quickly,  lasts  a  long  time  and  can  be  had  in  a  variety  of  colors. 
Antirrhinum  adapts  itself  to  life  in  a  window-box,  if  not  placed  in 
too  windy  a  location.  For  bright  color,  nothing  is  better  than  the 
beautiful  nasturtium;  marigolds  and  zinnias  also  make  a  brave  show¬ 
ing  of  gaiety.  Petunias  look  well  in  some  places. 

Crocuses,  tulips,  hyacinths  and  daffodils,  combined  with  box, 
evergreen  and  ivies,  dwarf  asters,  verbenas,  lobelias,  begonias,  ivy 
and  common  geranium,  changed  with  the  season,  give  the  resident 
behind  them  a  sense  of  participation  in  the  delightful  art  of  gardening. 
Even  a  five  cent  packet  of  seed  will  do  much  to  satisfy  our  craving 
for  flower  color,  perfume  and  responsive  life.  Mignonette,  forget- 
me-nots,  portulacca,  candytuft  and  gaillardia  always  are  reliable. 

We  are  showing  a  number  of  examples  of  window-box  planting, 
or  as  we  might  say,  of  flower-box  planting,  because  in  the  case  of 
several  of  the  photographs  the  boxes  have  been  placed  at  the  edge 
of  a  porch  or  top  of  parapet.  In  the  photograph  shown  of  the 
extended  half-round  veranda,  the  window-boxes  have  been  made 
of  wood  stained  the  same  color  as  the  trim.  Here,  stiff  palms  and 
vines  in  informal  masses  provide  a  year-round  background  for 
different  flowers  that  are  transplanted  and  set  out  from  month  to 
month  to  give  color.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  practical  way  of 
introducing  color,  for  there  is  no  flower,  unless  it  is  a  geranium,  that 
will  bear  from  spring  to  fall  unceasingly.  In  one  of  our  illustrations 
evergreen  shrubs  from  the  garden  reach  up  to  the  ivies  and  winter 
ferns  of  the  hanging  baskets,  so  that  there  is  always  a  cloud  of  green 
across  which  flowers  may  come  and  go. 

Another  photograph  shows  the  ivy  making  a  solid  framing  for 
the  window,  and  reaching  over  to  draw  the  box  of  ferns  close  to 
itself.  Such  a  planting  is  especially  suitable  for  north  walls. 

Half  the  charm  of  flowers  and  vines  against  the  wall  of  a  house  is 
in  the  play  of  light  and  shade.  A  use  of  vines,  besides  adding  color, 
is  as  a  curtain  to  insure  privacy  from  the  prying  eyes  of  the  passerby. 
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FLOWERING 
SHRUBS  FOR 
THE  HIGH¬ 
WAYS  AND  BY¬ 
WAYS:  SUG¬ 
GESTIONS  FOR 
BEAUTIFYING 
OUR  RURAL 
ROADS 


N  the  mythological  days  when  the  gods,  wearied  with 
the  joys  of  Olympus,  fled  to  earth  and  walked  through 
its  lovely  valleys  and  over  its  green  hills,  flowers 
sprang  up,  so  we  are  told,  to  mark  their  way;  thus 
Phoebus,  Aurora,  Ceres  and  Flora  became  im¬ 
mortalized  on  earth  by  ever-recurring  fragrant  nebulae 
of  asphodels,  violets,  narcissus,  irises,  poppies  and 
lilies,  as  Orion,  the  hunter,  and  Cassiope,  the  queen,  were  honored  in 
the  heavens  with  constellations  of  glittering  stars. 

America  must  have  been  a  favorite  pleasure  ground  of  these 
celestial  beings,  for  when  man,  borne  by  the  great  white  wings  of 
the  Spanish  carvels,  touched  our  shores  in  search  of  a  new  home, 
he  found  it  one  vast  flower  garden  like  the  Elysian  fields  them¬ 
selves  for  beauty.  Man’s  path  through  these  flowery  pastures  was 
marked  by  brown  roads  and  furrowed  fields.  The  new  civilization 
quickly  drove  the  flowers  into  the  remote  fastnesses  of  the  hills, 
to  the  deserts,  to  sandy  shores;  magnificent  roads  spread  like  a  net, 
ensnaring  prosperity,  drawing  scattered  resources  into  convenient 
centers.  Commercial  power  grew  as  the  roads  lengthened,  farm 
values  doubled  and  trebled,  and  government  reports  proved  the 
material  wisdom  of  well-built  roads  in  convincing  dollars  and  cents, 
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showing  how  they  advance  the  prosperity  of  every  region  they 
penetrate. 

Blit  well-built  roads,  important  as  they  are  conceded  to  be, 
are  not  enough,  says  our  far-seeing  government.  They  must  also 
be  made  beautiful,  for  beauty  must  play  a  part  in  our  national 
scheme  of  things;  the  dust  of  highways  and  the  smoke  of  cities 
must  not  be  allowed  to  rob  our  roadways  of  the  wonderful  fringe 
of  graceful  grasses,  brilliant  flowers,  generous  shrubs  and  noble 
trees.  Conscious  of  the  tremendous  power  of  beauty,  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  roused  to  action,  experienced  men  have  been  sent 
out  to  study  conditions,  suggest  remedies,  plant  the  roadside  to 
flowers,  give  surgical  aid  to  trees  broken  by  the  storms  and  relief 
to  those  being  injured  by  improperly  strung  electric  wires.  These 
men  deliver  lectures  to  rural  communities  and  to  city  clubs,  inspiring 
the  people  to  action  in  the  project  of  conserving  and  developing 
our  natural  plant  beauty.  Schoolchildren  have  been  drawn  into 
the  campaign  for  beauty  and  give  valuable  aid,  not  only  in  pro¬ 
tecting  the  wonderful  floral  inheritance  still  left  to  them,  but  in 
increasing  it  by  raising  seed  and  scattering  it  again,  by  planting  trees, 
shrubs  and  vines  in  vacant  lots,  along  roadways  and  brook-sides. 
They  are  learning  to  take  pride  in  the  appearance  of  their  city 
trees  or  country  lanes  and  in  the  protection  of  the  plant  and  bird 
life  without  which  our  land  would  be  desolate  indeed. 

Much  useful  work  has  been  accomplished  by  local  clubs  in 
planting  roadways  and  improving  entrances  to  cities.  Local  effort 
augmented  by  the  Government  has  done  much  in  such  mighty  pro¬ 
jects  as  the  planting  of  a  National  Highway  which  stretches  from 
ocean  to  ocean  in  El  Cammeo  Real,  commemorating  the  trail  of 
the  Mission  Fathers,  as  they  faithfully  pushed  from  South  to  North 
along  the  Pacific  coast  establishing  a  new  civilization,  and  the 
great  Chattanooga  Highway  designed  to  connect  Miami  with  Chicago 
to  be  known  as  the  Hoosier-Land  to  Dixie  Highway. 

ONE  of  the  important  phases  of  the  work  protecting  the  beauty 
of  our  roadways  in  which  encouraging  progress  has  been  made 
relative  to  the  removal  of  unsightly  billboards,  is  a  decision 
recently  made  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  holding  that  a  com¬ 
munity  possessed  power  to  regulate  their  size,  location  and  character, 
even  to  exclude  them  altogether  if  so  elected.  The  fight  was  not 
one  from  an  aesthetic  appeal,  but  an  obvious  demand  for  public 
protection,  previous  attempts  to  regulate  the  billboard  nuisance 
on  the  ground  of  unsightliness  having  repeatedly  failed.  The  battle 
was  won  by  proving  them  a  menace  to  the  health  and  morals  of  the 
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THE  WISTARIA  GROWS 
WILD  THROUGH  ALL 
japan’s  HIGHWAYS 
AND  GROVES,  HANGING 
IN  LONG  PURPLE, 
LAVENDER  AND  WHITE 
FESTOONS  THAT  ARE 
A  NATIONAL  JOY  :  WE 
COULD  HAVE  THIS 
SAME  VINE  GROWING 
WILD  ALONG  OUR 
ROADWAYS  IF  WE 
WOULD  ONLY  TAKE  THE 
TROUBLE  TO  PLANT  IT  : 
CLUSTERS  OF  WISTARIA 
BLOSSOMS  ARE  SHOWN 
IN  THE  PHOTOGRAPH 
AT  THE  RIGHT. 


AVENUES  OF  LOCUST 
TREES  HAVE  SOME¬ 
TIMES  BEEN  PLANTED 
FOR  A  VILLAGE  STREET 
IN  AMERICA  :  AND 
WHEN  WE  CONSIDER 
THEIR  GREAT  BEAUTY 
OF  FOLIAGE  AND  BLOS¬ 
SOM  WE  WONDER  WHY 
THESE  EASILY  GROWN 
AND  HARDY  TREES  ARE 
NOT  MORE  FREQUENTLY 
SEEN. 


THE  UPPER  PHOTOGRAPH  SHOWS 
A  BLOSSOMING  BRANCH  OF  THE 
WILD  RASPBERRY,  WHILE  AT  THE 
RIGHT  IS  SHOWN  A  COUPLE  OF 
CLUSTERS  OF  THE  FRUIT — RIPE 
JUICY  BERRIES  WHICH  NEW 
ENGLAND  SO  LAVISHLY  PROVIDED 
ALONG  OUR  ROADWAYS  AND  IN 
OUR  PASTURES  IN  DAYS  CONE 

by:  it  would  be  worth  our 

WHILE  TO  ENCOURAGE  THIS  AND 
OTHER  fruitful  vines  and 

SHRUBS  WHEREVER  THEY  CAN 
BE  PERSUADED  TO  GROW. 


WHY  SHOULD  THE  CHILDREN  OF  TODAY 
BE  DENIED  THE  PLEASURE  AND  ROMANCE 
OF  PICKING  BERRIES  FOR  LUNCH  ON 
THE  WAY  TO  SCHOOL?  BLACK  RASP¬ 
BERRIES  GATHERED  FROM  THE  TANGLED 
MASSES  OF  BRAMBLES  IN  FENCE 
CORNERS  OR  ALONG  ROADSIDE  BANKS 
HAVE  A  FLAVOR  NEVER  TO  BE  FOUND 
IN  THE  BOUGHT  VARIETY  EATEN  IN¬ 
DOORS  :  THEY  GROW  SO  EASILY  AND 
RESPOND  SO  GENEROUSLY  TO  A  LITTLE 
PRUNING  THAT  IT  SEEMS  A  PITY  THEY 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  PLANTED  BESIDE  MANY 
OF  OUR  SUBURBAN  AND  COUNTRY 
ROADS  FOR  DELIGHT  OF  YOUNG  AND  OLD. 


EVERY  CHILD  KNOWS  THE  MEADOW 
SWEET,  THE  NATIVE  SPIR.KA,  LOVELY 
AS  THAT  GROWN  IN  OUR  GARDENS  : 
THIS  WILD  BLOSSOMING  PLANT  MAY 
BE  CULTIVATED  BESIDE  OUR  DOORWAYS 
AS  WELL  AS  ALONG  OUR  ROADS,  FOR 
WITH  PROPER  CONDITIONS  IT  TAKES 
KINDLY  TO  LIFE  IN  TOWN  OR  CITY  : 
ITS  CHIEF  REQUISITES  ARE  SUN  AND 
AIR — IT  CANNOT  ABIDE  IMPRISON¬ 
MENT  :  A  GROUP  OF  THESE  TALL 
FLOWERS  ARE  SHOWN  AT  THE  RIGHT. 


THE  MOUNTAIN  ASH,  BEAUTIFUL  WITH 
ITS  CLOUDS  OF  WHITE  BLOSSOMS  IN 
THE  SPRING  AND  MASSES  OF  SCARLET 
BERRIES  IN  THE  FALL,  IS  A  TREE  AL¬ 
MOST  EXTINCT  IN  THIS  COUNTRY  BE¬ 
CAUSE  OF  VANDALISM  AND  LACK  OF 
CARE  :  IT  SHOULD  BE  SAVED  TO  BEAU¬ 
TIFY  THE  ROADSIDES,  TO  ADD  ITS  GRACE 
OF  LEAF,  CHARM  OF  BLOSSOM  AND 
RICHNESS  OF  COLOR  TO  OUR  LANDSCAPE: 
THE  BERRIES  HANG  ON  THE  TREE  WELL 
INTO  THE  WINTER:  THE  BLOSSOMS  ARE 
SEEN  AT  THE  LEFT. 


IT  IS  DIFFICULT  TO 
DECIDE  WHICH  IS 
MOST  ATTRACTIVE 
— THE  DAINTY  BELL¬ 
SHAPED  FLOWERS 
OF  THE  BLUEBERRY 
BUSH  IN  SPRING¬ 
TIME  OR  THE  JUICY 
BLUE  BERRIES  THAT 
RIPEN  LATER  TO 
TEMPT  THE  HUNGRY 
WAYFARER. 


THE  BUSH  HONEY¬ 
SUCKLE  OR  WHITE 
AZALEA  IS  APPRE¬ 
CIATED  BY  EURO¬ 
PEANS,  WHO  AT 
GREAT  PRICE  ARE 
ABLE  TO  GIVE  IT  THE 
MOST  HONORED 
PLACE  IN  THEIR 
GARDENS  ;  IN  AMER¬ 
ICA.  HOWEVER,  BE¬ 
CAUSE  IT  IS  SO 
FAMILIAR  TO  US, 

WE  ARE  APT  TO  TAKE 
FOR  GRANTED  THE 
BEAUTY  WITH 
WHICH  IT  SO  FREE¬ 
LY  GRACES  OUR 
WOODS  AND 
STREAMS. 


FLOWERING  SHRUBS  FOR  OUR  HIGHWAYS 


community  showing  that  they  encourage  crime  and  increase  the 
risks  of  fire,  accidents,  etc.  Such  notable  factors  did  unmeasured 
good  in  showing  other  communities  a  convincing  method  of  procedure. 

Agitation  of  the  subject  of  more  beautiful  roadsides  is  educating 
people  to  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  charms  of  our  common  flowers, 
shrubs  and  trees.  Familiarity  seems  to  deprive  some  people  of  sight. 
Innumerable  stories  are  told  of  farmers  who,  standing  during  their 
whole  life-time  at  their  own  doorways,  had  never  noticed  the  orchid¬ 
like  blossoms  of  shade  trees;  of  summer  visitors  who  still  regard 
common  flowers  as  weeds  because  they  grow  in  tangled  masses  in¬ 
stead  of  prim  rows  and  formal  beds,  and  of  city  folk  who  fly  heedlessly 
past  wayside  shrubs  that  would  have  held  them  in  spellbound 
admiration  had  they  been  growing  among  imported  specimens  of 
their  own  garden.  The  dwarf  azalea  of  the  florist’s  window  in  full 
bloom  on  a  winter’s  day  is  indeed  an  inspiration,  but  is  not  to  be 
compared  for  beauty  with  the  wild,  free  shrubs  of  the  woods  that 
swing  long  arms  over  a  dashing  brook,  dropping  fragrant  petals  on 
the  swirling  waters,  that  sail  gaily  along  like  fairy  boats  to  a  mooring 
in  quiet  pools. 

The  common  shrubs  of  New  England  cannot  be  excelled  for  beauty 
the  world  over,  yet  they  have  been  to  a  great  extent  undervalued. 
True,  many  people  still  find  romance  and  poetry  in  the  blackberry 
vines  that  recall  the  care-free  schooldays,  when  the  juicy  sweetness 
made  tolerable  the  long  weary  walk  to  school,  still  find  greater 
delight  in  gathering  the  meadow-sweet  from  its  home  in  rocky 
pastures  than  in  hothouse  creations.  Can  any  flower  that  grows 
touch  the  hearts  of  New  Yorkers  more  surely  than  the  first  lilacs 
brought  from  old-fashioned  country  gardens  to  give  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  coming  of  spring  to  brown  Fifth  Avenue?  How 
dreary  would  be  New  England’s  roadways  even  though  they  do 
parallel  fair  rivers  and  undulate  with  the  green  waves  of  fertile  hills, 
without  their  bordering  clumps  of  glossy -leaved  sumac,  every  branch 
tipped  with  bundles  of  crimson  fruit,  without  the  black-berried 
elder  laden  with  hints  of  juicy  pie  and  home-brewed  wine,  the  hazel 
with  its  store  of  winter  nuts?  From  the  time  the  shadbush  puts 
on  the  white  wings  of  spring  up  to  the  mystic  days  of  Indian  Summer, 
when  the  falling  leaves  of  the  bittersweet  reveal  its  scarlet  and 
orange  seed  treasures,  New  England’s  roadsides  are  the  scene  of 
patches  of  color. 

Are  we,  too,  losing  the  fresh  wonder  of  the  season’s  passing  because 
of  careless  neglect  or  thoughtless  treatment?  The  native  shrubs 
have  endeared  themselves  to  New  Englanders,  and  because  of  their 
sturdy  persistence  along  exposed  highways  and  their  unbridled, 
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CARPETING  OUR  LITTLE  GROVES  MAY  BE  SEEN  THE  NUN-LIKE  BLOSSOMS  OF  THE  CREAMY  PYROLA. 

riotous  embroidering  of  the  quiet  lanes  are  receiving  recognition  in 
our  own  land  as  well  as  in  Europe  for  their  beauty  of  form,  leaf  and 
exuberance  of  blossom.  Shall  we  not  give  them  an  even  more 
honored  place  in  our  gardens  and  win  back  their  confident  blooming  by 
the  [wayside — the  handsome!  black  alder,  low-branching  black  haw, 
delicate  white  birch,  spicy  sassafras,  bird-loved  wild  cherry  and 


THE  PRINCE’S  PINE,  OR  PIPSISSEWA,  IS  ONE  OF  THE  FEW  FLOWERS  THAT  WILL  PUSH  UP  THROUGH 
THE  PINE  NEEDLES  :  THE  BLOSSOMS  LOOK  ESPECIALLY  DELICATE  AGAINST  THEIR  BROWN  SETTING. 
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THE  WHITE  CLOVER  BLOSSOMS  ARE  VALUABLE  FOR  FORAGE  AND  TO  PROVIDE  HONEY  FOR  THE  BEES. 


THE  WILD  STRAWBERRY  OF  THE  FIELDS  MAKES  A  BEAUTIFUL  BORDER  PLANT  FOR  THE  GARDEN  IF 
USED  IN  CLOSE  MASSES  :  ITS  PRESENCE  ALONG  OUR  HIGHWAYS  SHOULD  BE  ENCOURAGED. 


plum,  star-flowered  dogwood,  appealing  witch  hazel,  candle-bearing 
bayberry,  bush  cranberries,  barberries,  blueberries,  currants,  azaleas, 
rhododendrons,  laurels,  rhodora,  goldenrod,  daisies  and  many  other 
friends  of  our  childhood?  Shall  we  not  make  greater  effort  to  per¬ 
petuate  this  decoration  of  the  highways  along  which  we  travel? 


THE  SENORITA  AT  THE  GATEWAY:  LOS 
ANGELES:  BY  UNA  NIXSON  HOPKINS 

ITH  an  exposition  at  San  Diego  on  the  south  and  an¬ 
other  at  San  Francisco  on  the  north,  Los  Angeles 
between,  is  like  a  maiden  standing  at  her  gateway 
observing  the  coming  and  going  of  suitors  for  the 
hands  of  her  neighbors,  knowing  well  they  will  linger 
at  her  own  rose-bowered  doorway  for  a  visit.  No 
Cinderella  is  she,  attired  in  rags  polishing  the  hearth¬ 
stone  while  her  sister  cities  in  fete-day  array  hold  high  carnival. 
Dressed  as  befits  a  princess  she  stands  smiling  at  the  portal,  conscious 
of  her  charms,  entertaining  the  world’s  most  distinguished  citizens. 

Like  the  maid  in  Barrie’s  “Little  White  Bird,”  Los  Angeles  has 
been  a  keen  student  of  her  own  face,  but  unlike  the  one  in  the  fable 
she  knows  that  smiles — not  sulkiness — become  her  best.  In  her 
smile  you  will  detect  her  romantic  spirit,  and  in  her  face  the  beauty 
of  her  Spanish  ancestors;  she  is  in  truth  a  lovely  senorita.  Her 
mother’s  name  was  Nuestra  Sehora  la  Reina  de  Los  Angeles — “Our 
Lady,  Queen  of  the  Angels."  Though  born  in  a  picturesque, 
rambling  abode  built  around  a  patio,  and  nurtured  in  a  convent,  Los 
Angeles  is  modern  in  her  tendencies.  She  does  not  wear  a  mantilla 
on  her  head,  though  it  is  easy  to  see  how  suitable  it  would  be.  She  is 
prosperous  indeed  nowadays  and  lives  luxuriantly  in  the  midst  of 
wonderful  gardens.  Those  who  have  not  seen  the  Pacific  city  during 
the  past  few  years  will  be  amazed  at  her  growth,  but  Los  Angeles 
shows  none  of  the  embarrassment  usual  in  maidens  whose  personal 
appearance  is  boldly  noticed.  She  naively  delights  in  receiving 
extravagant  praise,  in  reciting  the  story  of  her  growth  and  calling 
attention  to  her  many  accomplishments. 

For  many  months  she  has  been  industriously  at  work  putting  her 
house  in  order  anticipating  the  world’s  guests.  A  long  list  of  in¬ 
vitations  has  been  issued  and  many  elaborate  entertainments  planned, 
for  it  is  in  the  Spanish  blood  to  be  hospitable  and  to  entertain  lavishly. 
In  June  the  city  will  be  the  scene  of  a  great  musical  festival  to  which 
a  hundred  thousand  musicians  have  been  bidden.  Then  the  winning 
opera  will  be  heard  for  which  a  ten  thousand  dollar  prize  was  awarded. 
To  the  playwright  this  city  is  a  haven,  comfortably  distant  from  the 
unsympathetic  ears,  eyes  and  pens  of  Broadway’s  dramatic  critics. 

This  City  of  the  Angels  has  her  own  Ober-Ammergau,  the  re¬ 
markable  Mission  play,  depicting  the  early  history  of  California  and 
the  building  of  the  Missions.  The  play,  a  pageant-drama  in  three 
acts,  will  be  enacted  throughout  the  year.  And  some  time  during  the 
spring  there  will  be  a  gorgeous  flower  carnival,  La  Fiesta  de  Los 
Angeles,  which  ends  with  a  ball  and  much  merry-making. 


TWO  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  NEW  TYPE  OF  ARCHITECTURE  LOS  ANGELES  IS  FORMING, 
SHOWING  LOW,  BROAD  AND  IMPRESSIVE  HOMES  OF  BEAUTY  AND  GREAT  CONVENIENCE, 


AT  THE  RIGHT  IS  SHOWN 
ONE  OF  THE  MANY  VINE- 
CLAD  GATEWAYS  TO 
LARGE  ORANGE  GROVES, 
WHOSE  OWNERS  DEVOTE 
AS  MUCH  INTEREST  TO 
HAVING  THEM  BEAUTIFUL 
AS  TO  MAKING  THEM 
COMMERCIALLY  SUCCESS¬ 
FUL  :  THROUGH  IRON 
GATEWAYS  GLIMPSES 
SOMETIMES  ARE  OBTAINED 
OF  MOVING-PICTURE 
ARTISTS  ENACTING 
SCENES  FROM  THE  OLD 
SPANISH  HISTORIES:  THE 
DRIPPING  FOLIAGE  OF  THE 
PEPPER  CAN  BE  DEPENDED 
UPON  TO  ADD  THE  LAST 
NOTE  OF  DECORATIVE 
CHARM. 


AT  THE  LEFT  MAY  BE 
GAINED  AN  IDEA  OF 
THE  TROPICAL  LUXURI¬ 
ANCE  SEEN  EVERY¬ 
WHERE  IN  LOS 
ANGELES  :  THE  FOLIAGE 
SHOWS  TEXTURES 
UNKNOWN  TO  THE 
EAST — EUCALYPTUS, 
PEPPERS  AND  RHUS  J 
BANANAS,  PALMS  AND 
CACTUS  GROW  WITH 
PRACTICALLY  NO 
ATTENTION. 


NOWHERE  IN  THE  WORLD  DO  FLOWERS  FORM  SO  IMPORTANT  A  PART  OF  EVERY  ARCHI¬ 
TECT’S  PLAN  OF  A  BEAUTIFUL  HOME  AS  IN  LOS  ANGELES  :  BETWEEN  THE  BRIGHT  COLORS 
OF  THE  FLOWERS  AND  THE  BLUE  OF  THE  SKY  THE  CONCRETE  AND  CEMENT  HOUSES,  SO  IN 
FAVOR,  GIVE  A  GILTTERING  PICTURE  OF  LIFE  AND  SENSE  OF  HOME  ENJOYMENT'.  THEY 
TEMPT  MANY  VISITORS  TO  JOIN  THE  RANKS  OF  HOME-BUILDING  PEOPLE:  ROSE  GARDENS 
BLOSSOM  THE  YEAR  ROUND,  VINES  ARE  ALWAYS  GREEN  AND  THE  PEPPER  TREE  IS  PER¬ 
PETUALLY  GRACEFUL  AND  CLOTHED  WITH  REFRESHING  SPRINGLIKE  FOLIAGE. 


THE  LOTUS  RAISES  ITS  MYSTIC  BLOSSOMS  ABOVE  THE 
mikado’s  FLOWERY  KINGDOM,  DOING  MUCH  TO  ADD 
BY  ALL  VISITORS. 


LARGE  LEAVES  AS  CONTENTEDLY  AS  IN  THE 
TO  THE  HALF-TROPIC  SCENTS  SO  APPRECIATED 


THE  WATER  GARDEN  CENTERS  THE  INTEREST  AND  INCREASES  THE  BEAL  FQR  A 

THE  PATIO  PLAYS  A  FOUNTAIN,  AS  THOUGH  THE  GARDEN  HAD  SLIP  '  proper  AND  THE 

FRIENDLY  VISIT:  THE  PERGOLA  ADDS  A  CONNECTING  LINK  BETWEEN  T 
HOUSE,  GIVING  COLOR  AND  GRACE  TO  THE  SPACIOUS  TERRACE. 


THE  SENORITA  AT  THE  GATEWAY 


Los  Angeles  is  a  devoted  patron  of  the  arts,  especially  of  music 
and  the  drama.  There  are  many  sides  and  phases  to  the  character 
of  the  city  which  accounts  for  its  varied  charm.  Whether  your 
interest  is  in  polo  or  poetry,  land  speculation  or  the  taking  of  moving 
pictures  you  will  find  sympathy  under  these  Italian  blue  skies. 
The  moving-picture  producers  have  crowded  the  gateway  to  over¬ 
flowing  attracted  by  the  calm,  sunny  disposition  of  the  climate,  the 
beauty  and  versatility  of  the  landscape.  When  you  meet  a  bandit 
on  the  highway  you  are  never  quite  certain  whether  he  is  a  genuine 
survival  of  early  days  or  some  dramatic  star  posing  for  pictures. 
Through  the  hedges  of  Italian  gardens  you  will  see  charming  romances 
of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century  being  enacted  for  the  pleasure 
of  Eastern  audiences,  amid  such  perfect  surroundings  that  instinct¬ 
ively  you  look  in  the  shadows  for  Aladdin  and  his  wonderful  lamp. 

NOT  only  have  men  and  women  in  responsible  positions  been 
busy  making  ready  for  the  fete  days,  but  every  child  has  been 
drawn  into  service.  Forty-thousand  schoolchildren  have 
been  as  busy  as  the  proverbial  bees,  planting  vacant  lots  to  flowers, 
converting  them  into  places  of  beauty.  Every  approach  to  the  city, 
every  high  bank  and  wayside  leading  into  the  city  has  been  planted 
by  these  children,  by  women’s  clubs,  with  poppies,  lupines  and  many 
other  charming  wild  flowers  unknown  to  the  East,  that  the  interest 
of  the  incoming  guests  may  be  quickened.  Long  avenues  of  palms 
leading  indefinitely  into  amethyst  hills  have  been  carefully  pruned 
of  their  dead  leaves  and  the  gardens  made  to  show  their  most  gorgeous 
wealth  of  semi-tropical  flowers. 

This  City  of  the  Angels  has  many  delightful  floral  surprises 
in  store  for  Eastern  residents  unused  to  the  lovely  sight  of  heliotrope 
climbing  to  second  story  windows,  of  tea  tables  spread  beneath  a 
spicy  lemon  verbena,  of  lawns  made  of  myriads  of  star  flowers,  close 
packed,  fragrant  like  the  fields  of  Ardath,  instead  of  green  grass. 
They  will  see  rose  hedges,  white,  yellow  and  pink,  and  roses  climbing 
in  festoons  from  tree  to  tree,  across  the  whole  face  of  orange  groves; 
and  shiny-leaved  shrubs  with  brilliant,  unfamiliar  flowers,  large 
leaved  trees  not  to  be  found  in  this  country  outside  of  California; 
avenues  lined  with  the  simitar-leaved,  flame-colored,  sweet-centered 
eucalyptus;  streets  bordered  with  the  willowy,  red-berried  pepper 
trees,  with  the  showy  phainopepla  feeding  in  chattering  bands  upon 
them. 

This  hospitable,  open-handed  city  houses  its  people  royally. 
Every  house  has  a  garden,  even  the  apartment  houses  are  built  about 
a  court  or  are  set  back  from  the  street  to  make  place  for  a  garden; 
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or  else  flowers  and  vines  are  hanging  from  window  and  balcony  boxes. 
Our  illustrations  show  how  luxuriantly  flowers  reward  the  gardeners. 
They  swirl  over  the  city  in  masses  creating  the  impression  of  a  per¬ 
petual  carnival,  of  continual  festival  brightness  Concrete  and 
stucco  houses,  low,  broad,  and  inviting,  are  frequently  approached  by 
a  series  of  terraces  laid  out  formally  somewhat  after  the  famous 
villas  of  Italy,  but  that  country’s  dream  of  fair  gardens  never  realized 
such  wealth  of  flower  beauty.  California  will  some  day  combine 
the  architectural  skill  of  gardens  such  as  Italy  has  shown  the  world 
to  perfection  with  a  massed  arrangement  of  flowers  such  as  no  other 
dime  can  boast.  It  is  even  now  creating  a  new  type  of  garden,  based 
upon  a  friendly  mingling  of  formal  and  informal  types. 

Our  photographs  show  the  possibilities  for  the  formal  garden 
suggesting  Italy,  the  use  of  tall,  slender  trees,  prim  beds,  yet  it 
has"  somehow  managed  to  attain  the  easy,  natural  charm  of  the 
flower-loving  Western  informality.  The  use  of  a  pool  to  center  the 
garden  and  focus  the  interest  of  approach  is  especially  happy,  ine 
pool  in  the  inner  court  is  a  pleasant  feature  otten  seen  m  Los  Angeles 
houses.  Architects  have  learned  to  treat  terraces  artistically  in  Los 
Angeles,  for  it  is  built  upon  many  little  hills.  Vines,  climbing  roses 
tropical  creepers  soon  overflow  the  banks  of  retaining  walls,  pamting 
them  a  rich  color.  They  have  also  learned  the  worth  of  water 

as  others  of  our  photographs  show.  Ihe 
lotus  thrives  as  in  Nippon 


gardens  for  creating  beauty 


A  CALIFORNIA 
CARDEN  WHERE 
THE  ARCHITEC¬ 
TURAL  EFFECT 
OF  STEPS,  TER¬ 
RACES  AND 
SUMMER¬ 
HOUSE  IS  SOFT¬ 
ENED  BY  LAVISH 
PLANTING. 


gardens.  Its  great  leaves 
and  flamelike  buds  are*of- 
ten  to  be  seen  through 
stately  garden  gates,  a 
t  reat  to  visiting  Easterners. 
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"lANY  a  “change  of  heart”  has  occurred  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  in  regard  to  home-building,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  popular  ideas  as  to  the  requirements  of  a 
site.  Most  of  us  can  remember  the  time  when  the 
owner  of  an  uneven  piece  of  ground  viewed  it  ruefully, 
and  considered  the  expense  of  filling  the  ravines  or 
leveling  the  knolls.  He  even  counted  upon  the  earth 
to  be  taken  from  the  basement  area  to  contribute  toward  this  “even¬ 
ing-up”  process.  With  much  labor  and  expenditure,  he  removed 
every  vestige  of  diversity,  and  brought  his  ground  into  conformity 
as  nearly  as  possible  with  his  neighbor’s. 

Today,  however,  the  prospective  home-builder  shows  you  a  piece 
of  land,  the  condition  of  which  appears  to  be  the  result  of  mining 
operations  or  an  earthquake,  and  asks  you  if  it  isn’t  a  beautiful  site 
for  the  quaint  cottage  he  is  going  to  build.  With  much  enthusiasm 
he  explains  that  he  will  place  the  building  on  the  hillside,  so  that 
the  trees  and  shrubs  breaking  the  skyline  of  the  crest  may  be  enjoyed 
from  the  rear  windows.  And  he  has  thought  of  a  summer-house 
(which  he  may  build  himself)  silhouetted  against  the  sky  at  the 
highest  point.  At  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  he  adds,  ferns  and  other 
moisture-loving  plants  can  be  made  to  flourish,  and  the  path  leading 
there  may  wind  around  the  undulations  to  give  distance  and  variety. 
He  gives  himself  no  anxiety  about  the  placing  of  his  house,  for  he 
knows  that,  to  the  resourceful  architect,  the  seeming  difficulties 
will  only  prove  opportunities  for  original  and  interesting  design. 
And  if  you  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  break  away  from  the 
old  conventional  traditions,  and  prefer  picturesque  irregularity  to 
symmetrical  primness,  you  will  agree  with  him  that  the  spot  is  full 
of  inspiration  for  both  house  and  grounds. 

In  The  Craftsman  of  May,  nineteen  thirteen,  appeared  an 
illustrated  article  describing  a  cottage  which  we  designed  in  con¬ 
formance  with  the  irregularities  of  its  site.  It  was  planned  for  a 
lot  in  which  the  highest  level  adjoined  the  street,  and  which  sloped 
considerably  toward  the  rear.  The  house  here  presented  is  intended 
to  meet  a  similar  need,  where  the  conditions  are,  however,  reversed, 
the  slope  in  this  instance  being  toward  the  front  or  street  side. 
Especially  is  it  adapted  to  hillside  construction  where  its  contour 
would  merge  into  that  of  the  hill.  Indeed,  the  more  irregular  its 
environment,  the  more  at  home  this  house  would  seem. 

From  the  street  approach,  the  fagade  shows  two  stories  and 
attic,  yet  the  low,  substantial  effect  is  retained  by  the  breadth 
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>  way  of  adapting  a  practical  plan  to  a 

A  HILLSIDE  HOME  WHICH  SUGGESTS  A  CH ARMING  HOMELIKE  AND  UNIQUE. 

SLOPING  SITE!  THE  DESIGN.  BY  G.  H.  AND  E.  D.  FORD, 
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THE  MAIN  HALL  AND  STAIRCASE  IN  THE  HILLSIDE  HOME,  REVEALING  AN  UNUSUALLY  DECORATIVE 
HANDLING  OF  STRUCTURAL  FEATURES  COMBINED  WITH  A  PRACTICAL  AND  CONVENIENT  PLAN. 


hall  owes  much  of  its  quaint  charm.  The  opening  at  the  wider  end 
gives  entrance  into  the  living  room.  Above  the  stairs  is  an  opening, 
protected  by  a  balustrade,  through  which  one  catches  an  enticing 
view  of  a  cozy  den,  reached  by  a  short  flight  of  steps  from  the  ball. 
Glazed  folding  doors  shut  away  the  stairs  to  the  upper  story,  the 
door  of  the  coat  room  cuts  off  the  undesirable  projection  of  the 
corner,  and  the  short  corridor  is  lighted  by  a  panel  of  semi-opaque 
glass  in  the  bathroom  door  at  the  end.  It  is  a  simple  arrangement, 
yet  with  pleasing  effect,  as  the  illustration  shows. 

FROM  the  entrance  into  the  long  living  room  one  has  a  pleasant 
impression  of  its  salient  features.  The  projecting  window, 
considerably  above  the  ground  level,  gives  a  fairly  high  outlook 
in  two  directions,  while  close  by  is  the  “library  corner,”  with  fireplace 
and  long  seat,  the  bookcase  at  each  end  within  reach  of  the  hand. 
Glazed  doors  opening  upon  the  screened  porch  offer  a  more  or  less 
extended  view  because  of  the  elevation,  and  through  the  dining  room 
windows  one  has  a  vista  of  the  hillside  garden,  since  the  rise  of  the 
ground  at  the  rear  lifts  it  into  the  plane  of  vision.  In  the  living 
room  the  proportion  of  wall  spaces  for  pictures  and  the  disposal  of 
furniture  has  been  carefully  considered  from  the  standpoint  of 
convenience  and  harmonious  grouping. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  screened  porch,  on  the  level  of  the 
living  room,  is  several  feet  above  the  ground  level  at  the  front,  its 
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FIRST  FLOOR 
PLAN  OF 
HILLSIDE 
HOUSE. 
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staircase  parapet  being 
a  feature  of  the  front 
elevation.  This  position 
gives  a  breadth  and  nov¬ 
elty  of  outlook,  as  well 
as  a  privacy  which  the 
ground-floor  porch  too 
often  lacks. 

The  den  is  directly 
above  the  vestibule  and 
lower  part  of  the  main 
stairs.  In  the  opening 
overlooking  the  hall,  doors  of  decorative  glass  might  be  placed  fif 
deemed  necessary.  The  opening  between  the  den  and  the  living 
room  has  casement  sash  with  colored  or  opaque  glass,  which,  even 
when  closed,  would  be  an  attractive  feature,  and  when  open  would 
give  distinctive  charm  to  each  apartment.  The  clustered  windows 
at  the  front  and  the  ease  with  which  the  den  could  be  rendered 
private,  make  it  an  ideal  rest  room  or  study. 

With  the  owner's  bedroom  on  the  first  floor,  the  bath  adjacent, 
and  the  kitchen  across  the  hall,  the  arrangement  is  very  convenient 
for  the  mistress  who  is  her  own  housekeeper.  At  the  same  time,  the 
stairs  leading  from  the  kitchen  to  the  chamber  floor  give  a  maid 
direct  access  from  her  room  to  the  service  portion  of  the  house.  On 
the  chamber  floor  there  are  three  bedrooms  and  two  sleeping  porches. 
The  maid’s  room  is  above  the  den,  with  an  outlook  over  the  front 
lawn. 

An  examination  of  the  basement  plan  shows  how  little  the  enclos¬ 
ing  walls  of  the  building  deviate  from  the  simplest  form,  yet  the  ex¬ 
terior  gives  no  suggestion  of 
the  ordinary  square  struc¬ 
ture.  The  extensions  on 
each  side,  while  contributing 
to  comfort  and  convenience 
within,  give  the  roof  its  long 
lines  and  attractive  varia¬ 
tion.  The  compactness  of 
the  building,  attained  with¬ 
out  sacrifice  of  interior  or  ex¬ 
terior  proportion,  is  an 
important  quality  where 
expense  of  construction 
has  to  be  considered. 
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THE  INTRICATE  ELEGANCE 
ART:  BY  JAMES  THOMSON 


OF  SHERATON 


HAT  is  the  Sheraton  style?  For  one  thing  it  differs 
very  materially  from  that  of  Chippendale.  There  is 
indeed  small  reason  for  confusing  the  two,  yet  that  is 
precisely  what  is  constantly  done  by  nine-tenths  of 
the  people  who  are  interested  in  such  things  at  all. 
This  is  true  even  in  England  where  one  might  expect 
something  different.  It  is  common  enough  to  hear 
people  speak  of  a  Chippendale  chair  when  they  have  all  the  time  in 
mind  a  slender  chair  such  as  Sheraton  exploited  in  his  book  of  seven¬ 
teen  hundred  and  ninety-one.  Of  simple  elegance,  delicately  thought 
out,  reed-legged  chairs  of  oldtime  aspect  have  for  long  been  dubbed 
“Chippendale”  even  by  the  trade.  To  dissipate  in  some  small  degree 
this  misunderstanding  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper. 

Neatness,  refinement  and  grace  characterize  the  Sheraton 
product.  Always  the  units  are  precise  and  of  a  diminutive  negative 
order.  Chippendale  is  virile,  breezy,  flamboyant;  Sheraton  formal, 
quiet,  sedate;  Chippendale  is  masculine,  Sheraton  feminine.  Both 
styles  however  have  grown  out  of  the  thought  and  need  of  the 
periods  which  produced  them.  Chippendale  had  his  style  formed  by 
the  freedom  of  the  Queen  Anne  domination.  The  Sheraton  product 
on  the  other  hand  is  expressive  of  a  time  when  people  were  refining 
their  tastes,  and  “hunting  parsons”  and  “Squire  Westerns”  were 
becoming  less  in  the  ascendant.  Men  still  drank  deeply,  but  in 
courtly  manner.  Robert  Adam  had  left  visible  evidence  of  his 
capacity  in  many  a  town  and  country  house.  The  middle  of  the 
century  had  seen  him  build  the  beautiful  and  refined  Adelphi  Terrace 
and  adjacent  streets  in 
the  heart  of  London. 

Furniture  to  accord 
with  the  classic  build¬ 
ings  of  the  Adam  school 
of  architectural  thought 
was  in  demand,  and 
Sheraton,  drawing  mas¬ 
ter,  lay  preacher  and 
designing  expert  of  the 
neat,  man-milliner  style 
was  well  fitted  to  cope 
with  the  prevailing 
condition.  His  efforts 
however  did  not  bring 
him  fortune.  He  was 


FIGURE  ONE:  CHARACTERISTIC  SHERATON  CHAIRS. 
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one  of  the  world’s  “impracti- 
cals”  and  sometimes  had  diffi¬ 
culty  in  earning  even  blitterless 
bread. 

Sheraton  in  constructional 
principle  always  affected  the 
straight  line.  His  chairs  in 
some  cases  are  close  on  the 
style  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
though  such  is  not  the  type  by 
which  he  is  best  known.  In 
figures  one  and  two  are  shown 
chairs  that  are  characteristic; 
that  in  figure  two  is  less  com¬ 
mon  than  the  others.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  a  graceful  specimen  of  his 
skill,  and  strong  withal;  beauti¬ 
ful  of  line,  light  as  regards  con¬ 
struction,  there  is  at  the  same 
time  no  sacrifice  of  stability, 
nor  does  it  appear  fragile. 

In  contemplating  Sheraton  ornament  we  are  constantly  reminded 
of  the  Adam  brothers  and  the  French  designers  of  the  school  of 
Louis  XVI.  Sheraton  borrowed  extensively  the  ornamental  feature 
that  accorded 
with  his  style, 
but  always  im¬ 
posed  upon  it  his 
own  individual¬ 
ity,  thus  fender- 
i  n g  it  to  the 
casual  observer 
a  thing  original 
to  himself.  His 
work  was  form¬ 
al,  conventional, 
not  such  as  to 
attract  the  ordi- 
nary  eye.  He 
showed  less  or¬ 
iginality  than 
Hepplewhite 
whose  motif ,  as 


FIGURE  TWO: 
INTERESTING 
EXAMPLES  OF 
SHERATON 
REMINISCENT 
OF  THE  PERIOD 
OF  MARIE 
ANTOINETTE. 


FIGURE  THREE!  A  SIDEBOARD  DESIGNED  BY  T.  SHEARER.  WHOSE  CREATIONS 
WERE  AN  IMPORTANT  INFLUENCE  IN  SHERATON’S  WORK. 
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FIGURE 
four:  A 
SIDEBOARD 
IN  WHAT 
MAY  BE 
TERMED 
Sheraton’s 

PREMIER 

MANNER. 


we  find  it,  was  his  own.  Many  Sheraton  sideboards  are  based  upon 
the  creations  of  T.  Shearer  who,  in  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  published  a  book  of  designs.  In  this  book  are  many  novel 
features,  among  the  number  being  the  employment  of  drawers  and 
closets  in  sideboards.  The  claim  is  made  that  up  to  this  time  side¬ 
boards  such  as  we  find  them  in  the  work  of  Hepplewhite  and 
Sheraton  were 
unknown.  In 
the  publications 
of  ,  Chippendale 
and  Adam  the 
nearest  thing  to 
the  sideboard  is 
the  sideboard 
table,  which  was 
really  a  “side 
table”  and  draw¬ 
erless  as  well  as 
cupboar'dless. 

They  were,  how¬ 
ever,  very  hand- 
some  pieces  of 
furniture.  In 
figure  three  is 

shown  the  char-  FIGURE  five:  COLONIAL  ADAPTATION  OF  SHERATON  SIDEBOARD. 
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FIGURE 
SIX  : 

ONE  OF 

THE  MOST 

ELABORATE 

OF  THE 

SHERATON 

SIDEBOARD 

DESIGNS. 


acter  of  sideboard  attributed  to  the  genius  of  Shearer.  He  was  very 
fond  of  the  semi-circular  front  but  in  this  he  was  not  original, 
Robert  Adam  having  anticipated  him  by  applying  it  to  the  cabinet. 
In  figure  four  we 


have  a  sideboard  in 
what  may  be  termed 
Sheraton’s  premier 
m  a  n  n  e  r .  Many 
such  sideboards 
have  serpentine 
fronts,  while  closets 
are  wider  than  they 
are  high.  In  figure 
five  is  a  typical 
Sheraton  sideboard 
as  seen  through  Co¬ 
lonial  temperament. 
Carving  as  a  rule  is 
used  sparingly,  nor 
is  there  much  inlay, 
aside  from  fan  cor¬ 
ners  and  fine  lines 
of  ebony  or  holly. 
Beautifully  marked 
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mahogany  veneers,  accurately 
matched  and  quartered  are  relied 
upon  for  surface  effects.  Cross¬ 
banding  with  lighter  or  darker 
wood  most  admirably  serves  as  a 
boundary  beyond  which  in  drawer 
front  and  closet  door  is  a  neat  bead¬ 
ing  that  protects  and  encloses. 

Some  people  are  possessed  of  the 
idea  that  all  sideboards  of  square- 
leg  type  should  be  ascribed  to 
Hepplewhite.  This  is  a  mistake. 
Sheraton  employed  both  the  turned 
leg  and  the  square,  Hepplewhite 
the  square  form  alone.  In  figure 
five  we  have  a  typical  Sheraton 
sideboard  of  the  turned  and  beaded- 
leg  pattern.  Some  such  sideboards 
have  rounded  ends,  never  at  any 
time  a  Hepplewhite  practice.  Nor 
did  Sheraton  ever  employ  the  con¬ 
cave  end,  that  being  a  distinction 
reserved  for  Hepplewhite  alone. 

In  Colonial  sideboards  the 
drawer  and  closet  arrangement  is 
apt  to  differ  from  the  English  orig¬ 
inals.  The  deep  drawers  shown  in 


f'w'f 


the  figure  five 
model  were  in¬ 
tended  for  wine 
bottles  of  which  in 
days  of  old  there 
was  plenitude.  In 
some  instances  the 
center  closet  was 
arranged  to  hold 
wine  glasses.  In  a 
suitable  rack  sus¬ 
pended  by  the 
bottoms,  the  rows 
of  glasses  appeared 
like  crystal  bells. 
In  figure  six  we 
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FIGURE  TWELVE. 
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FICURE  TEN  :  EXCEPTIONALLY  GOOD  EXAMPLES  OF  SHERA¬ 
TON  CHAIR  AND  TABLE. 


have  a  notable  example  of 
the  master  at  his  best.  Of 
good  proportion,  admirably 
spaced,  here  is  a  sideboard 
that  requires  a  roomy  place 
for  a  setting.  The  pedestals 
were  lined  with  tin  and  used 
for  plate  warmers  or  to  con¬ 
tain,  in  a  top  reservoir,  hot 
water.  Upon  each  pedestal 
no  doubt  a  suitable  vase  was 
intended  to  be  placed,  one  at 
least  fitted  to  hold  knives. 

Sheraton  corner  cup¬ 
boards  of  the  kind  shown  in 
figure  two  are  quite  common.  The  designer  was  fond  of  lozenge 
shaped  panels.  So  far  as  I  know  Hepplewhite  never  employed  this 
device,  a  circumstance  that  might  be  of  some  importance  in  the 
matter  of  identification. 

Sheraton  was  especially  happy  in  the  matter  of  desks  and  ladies’ 
writing  tables,  with  interiors  ingeniously  and  wonderfully  devised 
and  partitioned.  In  figure  seven  we  have  a  handsome  little  example 
of  this.  Many  are  to  be  met  with  the  bookcase  portion  omitted. 

While  to  the  ordinary  observer  there  may  be  similarity  between 
the  Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton  cornice,  there  is  in  fact  a  wide  difference 
as  a  glance  at  figure  eight  should  make  plain.  The  Sheraton  cornice 
molding  while  pleasing  and  well  arranged 
in  the  matter  of  light  and  shade,  is  of  the 
“rule  of  thumb”  order  which  may  or  may 
not  be  classically  correct. 

Between  the  Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton 
handle  there  is  difference.  The  Sheraton 
handle  (employed  both  on  drawers  and 
closets)  is  round  while  that  of  Hepplewhite 
is  elliptic.  In  figure  nine  we  have  the 
typically  correct  Sheraton  handle.  There 
are  many  different  designs  but  all  have  the 
ring  in  some  form.  For  small  drawers  rings 
and  knobs  are  commonly  to  be  found. 

Here  was  a  designer  who  seldom  sacri¬ 
ficed  stability  for  an  idea,  a  practice  Hep¬ 
plewhite  was  sometimes  prone  to.  Light 
and  graceful  as  is  the  Sheraton  jchair,  it  is  xsf\ 
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never  weak,  nor  does  it  appear  insecure.  Spanish  mahogany,  rose¬ 
wood  and  satinwood  are  of  tough  fiber  and  well  suited  for  fight 
construction.  Note  the  manner  by  which  stability  is  conserved  by 
thickening  at  the  point  of  junction  of  seat  and  back  legs. 

In  figure  ten  we  find  the  designer  opening  an  unusual  though 
admirable  vein.  Here  the  manner  of  merging  the  arm  into  the  front 
leg  is  interestingly  fine.  In  the  sofa  delineated  in  figure  eleven  we 
have  an  excellent  and  characteristic  example. 

Comparison  may  be  made  in  figure  twelve  of  the  manner  of 
treatment  of  identical  motives  by  three  notable  designers.  Hepple- 


white  and  Sheraton  borrowed  from  Adam  who  in  turn  was  indebted 
for  his  ideas  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 

In  his  ultimate  period  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  the  opening  of  the  next,  Sheraton  exhibited  deterioration  of 
powers  truly  pitiable.  Fortunately  for  his  reputation  few  of  his 
latest  designs  ever  had  vogue,  hence  it  is  for  posterity  to  remember 
him  at  his  best. 

In  some  American  examples  the  carving  is  too  heavy,  while  the 
turning  is  more  suggestive  of  the  Empire  style  than  should  be,  which 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  consider  that  probably  the  work 
was  done  as  late  as  eighteen  hundred  and  ten  coincident  with  the 
advent  of  the  other.  Carving  in  the  English  Sheraton  product  was 
always  refined,  while  the  members  of  the  turned  portions  were  small, 
and  had  more  of  Greek  feeling  than  Roman. 
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TERRA  COTTA 
GARDEN  FUR¬ 
NISHINGS  IN  SIM¬ 
PLE  AND  ELEGANT 
DESIGN 

Illustrations  Furnished  by  the  Galloway 
lil  Terra  Cotta  Co. 


ER11A  cotta — baked  clay — has  been  used  as  architec¬ 
tural  material  almost  from  the  beginning  of  man’s 
experimental  attempts  to  build  a  home  for  himself 
instead  of  using  the  natural  shelter  of  caves.  Since 
its  first  form,  as  rough  brick  molded  by  hand  and 
baked  in  the  sun,  it  has  been  used  as  tile  for  floors 
and  walls,  covering  for  roofs  or  gables,  parapets, 
columns,  capitals,  finials;  for  vases,  jars,  benches,  reliefs,  etc.  During 
the  Renaissance,  garden  vases,  jars,  fountains  and  well  heads  of  many 
tints  and  varieties  of  shapes  were  elaborately  ornamented  with 
figures,  flowers,  scrolls  in  high  relief  or  inlaid  with  colored  tile.  Some 
were  so  gracefully  molded  and  exquisitely  decorated  that  they  are 
today  counted  among  our  greatest  art  treasures. 

The  process  of  present-day  manufacture  varies  much  from  the 
days  of  molding  by  hand  and  drying  by  sun.  Clay  from  different 
localities  must  of  necessity  be  treated  quite  differently  to  secure  a 
desired  color  and  baked  under  closely  calculated  degrees  of  heat 
to  obtain  variety  of  hardness.  So  the  art  of  terra  cotta  making  has 
changed  greatly  from  the  time  the  vase  rose  “flowrer-like  beneath  the 
potter’s  hand”  until  now  the  whole  process  is  done  by  strict  scientific 
rule,  by  machinery. 

Terra  cotta  as  a  material  for  present-day  garden  furniture  is 
increasing  its  favor  as  we  grow  more  interested  and  skilled  in  garden 
designs.  Gardens  need  furniture  as  much  as  houses.  There  must 
be  seats  on  which  to  rest  while  enjoying  the  garden’s  fragrance, 
color  and  vistas;  huge  jars  and  vases  holding  plants  intended  for 
winter’s  use  in  the  house,  sun  dials  to  mark  the  flight  of  planting 
time  and  harvest,  fountain  and  well  heads,  bird  basins,  tables,  curb¬ 
ings,  all  of  practical  and  aesthetic  benefit. 

Well  heads,  comparatively  new  in  our  gardens,  have  been  in 
favor  for  many  decades  in  Italy  and  France  where  they  are  a  necessity 
and  not,  as  with  us,  mainly  ornamental.  Wells  have  been  covered 
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over  with  us,  since  the  easy  turning  of  a  faucet  made  the  picturesque 
well  sweep  seem  too  laborious,  so  the  opportunity  for  the  introduction 
of  beauty  has  been  overlooked.  The  wonderful  terra  cotta  and 
marble  well  heads  of  Italy  are  often  combined  with  iron  as  supports 
for  the  carriers,  though  they  are  also  found  with  the  pillars  holding 
the  windlass  made  of  slender  Ionic  or  Grecian  columns  of  terra  cotta. 
Nothing  could  seem  more  suitable  to  a  garden  than  a  beautiful  well 
head.  The  Old  World  has  also  taught  us  another  ornamental  form 
of  well,  that  of  imitating  a  natural  phenomenon  of  “bubbling  wells.” 
They  sink  a  large  terra  cotta  oil  or  water  jar  in  the  ground  to  within 
a  foot  or  so  of  the  top,  introducing  water  in  it  from  a  hole  in  the  base 

with  a  buried  pipe.  Thus  the  water  bubbles 
over  with  an  appearance  of  naturalness, 
sweeping  away  to  nourish  the  rock  garden 
below  or  freshen  the  aquatics  in  an  adjacent 
pool. 

Wall  fountains  of  terra  cotta  often  add 
the  final  poetic  charm  to  the  small,  cozy  lit¬ 
tle  garden  or  complete  the  impressiveness  of 
stately,  palatial  grounds.  Small  wall  fountains 
are  not  expensive  to  buy  or  difficult  to  in¬ 
stall,  even  on  walls  already  standing.  The 
supply  pipe  could  be  concealed  in  many  ways  besides  the  usual  one 
of  building  in  with  the  wall,  and  the  tap  placed  far  to  one  side  among 
vines  if  the  design  of  the  fountain  be  not  such  that  the  pipe  is  an 
essential  part  of  it.  Lion  heads,  dolphins 
and  flowers  for  outlets,  basins  of  shells 
to  receive  the  flow,  are  favorite  devices 
for  a  simple  wall  fountain  that  is  of  gen¬ 
uine,  practical  use  as  well  as  final  charm. 

The  larger  form  of  wall  fountain,  pat¬ 
terned  from  those  in  the  famous  Italian 
gardens,  starts  from  a  wall  at  the  top  of 
the  hill  or  slight  slope  and  trickles  or 
plunges  from  basin  to  basin  or  runs 
through  long,  narrow  beds  to  a  large 
pool.  It  is  not  in  great  favor  with  us 
perhaps  because  we  have  not  yet  ap¬ 
preciated  the  architectural  beauty  of 
formal  gardens.  Terra  cotta  fountains 
with  figures  of  playful  children,  nymphs,  pyxies,  flowers  and 
animals,  add  greatly  to  a  garden’s  beauty  placed  at  the  edge  of  a 

{Continued  on  page  235). 


CREATIVE  GARDENING:  NEW  BEAUTY  ON 
OLD  GROUNDS:  BY  PAUL  L.  MUELLER, 
LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT 


[O  love  beauty,”  said  Victor  Hugo,  “is  to  see  the 
light.”  The  words  may  be  applied  to  beauty  in  any 
form — art,  literature,  architecture,  music,  drama  or 
humanity  itself — and  especially  to  Nature.  The  in¬ 
spiration  of  our  city  civilization  is  apt  to  be  of  a  some¬ 
what  hothouse  variety,  found  mainly  within  the  walls 
of  art  galleries,  theaters,  museums,  libraries  and 
homes.  Whereas,  enjoyment  of  Nature’s  loveliness  not  only  delights 
our  eyes  with  ever-changing  marvels  of  form  and  colors,  soothes  our 
ears  with  the  music  of  birds,  running  water  and  wind-stirred  branches, 
and  fills  our  spirits  with  joy  and  peace,  it  also  brings  greater  health 
and  buoyancy  to  our  bodies,  greater  wholesomeness  to  our  minds. 
Our  footsteps  are  lured  from  house  to  garden,  from  city  streets  out 
to  the  woods  and  hills.  In  the  wider  spaces  and  the  purer  air  our 
bodies  find  exercise  and  freedom,  our  tense  nerves  relax,  our  tired 
eyes  find  restfulness. 

The  truth  of  this  is  being  more  widely  and  keenly  realized  every 
day — particularly  among  American  home-makers.  On  every  hand 
one  observes  a  renewal  of  interest  in  suburban  architecture,  in 
country  living  and  in  the  making  of  gardens.  And  those  whose 
business  interests  are  so  closely  centered  in  the  cities  and  towns,  and 
who  are  unable  to  make  their  homes  in  the  country,  are  striving 
nevertheless  to  bring  into  their  gardens,  large  or  small,  as  much 
natural  beauty  as  possible — whether  in  the  building  of  new  homes  and 
planning  of  new  grounds,  or  in  the  remodeling  of  old  ones.  And 
through  the  friendly,  sympathetic  cooperation  of  architects,  landscape 
gardeners  and  owners,  delightful  results  are  being  achieved. 

No  matter  how  small  and  unpretentious  or  how  extensive  and 
formal  the  grounds,  certain  general  principles  may  be  applied  in  the 
layout  and  planting — principles  which  may  be  briefly  outlined  here 
for  the  benefit  of  prospective  garden-makers. 

First,  of  course,  convenience  must  be  considered — the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  paths  with  relation  to  the  entrances,  to  the  lawn,  flower-beds, 
vegetable  garden  and  other  special  features  of  planting,  as  well  as 
to  summer-house,  pergola,  and  similar  outdoor  shelters.  To  secure 
this  convenience  it  is  always  best  to  plan  house  and  garden  together, 
as  one  harmonious  unit. 

Together  with  these  practical  considerations  comes  the  matter  of 
views  and  vistas,  for  upon  their  satisfactory  planning  depends  much 
of  the  garden’s  success.  The  living  and  dining  rooms,  the  porch  or 
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A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  PICTURESQUE  POOL  AND  BRICK  TEA-HOUSE  IN  THE  GARDEN  OF 
MR.  E.  C.  CROSSETT,  DAVENPORT,  IOWA  :  ONE  WOULD  NEVER  GUESS,  FROM  THE  CHARM¬ 
ING  INFORMALITY  OF  THIS  SHELTERED  SPOT,  THAT  THE  POOL  WAS  EVOLVED  OUT  OF 
THE  CELLAR  EXCAVATION  OF  AN  OLD,  TORN-DOWN  HOUSE,  AND  THAT  IT  LIES  IN 
A  BROAD-LAWNED  CITY  GARDEN  :  MR.  PAUL  L.  MUELLER,  THE  LANDSCAPE  ARCHI¬ 
TECT,  IS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THIS  INGENIOUS  IDEA  AND  ITS  SUCCESSFUL  EXECUTION. 


THE  CROSSETT  RESIDENCE  AND  GROUNDS  AS  SEEN  FROM  MISSISSIPPI  AVENUE : 
THE  SMOOTH,  WELL-KEPT  LAWNS  WITH  THEIR  LOW  STONE  BORDERS  AND  EN¬ 
TRANCE  POSTS,  WITH  INFORMAL  MASSING  OF  SHRUBBERY  ON  EITHER  SIDE  OF  THE 
DRIVE,  MAKE  A  PLEASANT  AND  DIGNIFIED  APPROACH  TO  THIS  SUBSTANTIAL  HOME. 


VISTA  DOWN  THE  POOL,  FRAMED  MOST  EFFECTIVELY  BY  THE  BRICK  ARCH  OF  THE  TEA-HOUSE:  THE 
“FLOWING  BOWL”  IN  THE  MIDDLE  DISTANCE  SUPPLIES  THE  POOL  WITH  WATER,  THE  GENTLE  SPLASH 
OF  WHICH  GIVES  AN  ADDED  PLEASURE  AS  ONE  LINGERS  BESIDE  THE  BANK. 

A  CORNER  OF  THE  GARDEN  POOL  IN  WHICH  THE  TANGLED  FOLIAGE  REMINDS  ONE  OF  SOME  WILD 
WOODLAND  SPOT,  AN  UNUSUALLY  CHARMING  EXAMPLE  OF  NATURALISTIC  PLANTING. 


WESTERLY  END  OF  THE  POOL  IN  MR.  CROSSETT’S  GARDEN,  WHERE  A  BROKEN  STONE  PATHWAY  LEADS 
TO  THE  CURYED  SEAT  BENEATH  THE  CEDARS  :  A  DELIGHTFUL  NATURALISTIC  EFFECT  IS  ACHIEVED  BY 
THE  IRREGULAR  PLANTING  IN  THE  WATER  AND  ALONG  THE  EDGE. 

LOW  BRICK  STEPS  AND  INFORMAL  STONE  PATHWAY  LEAD  ACROSS  THE  LAWN  BENEATH  THE  GREAT 
ELM  TREE  TO  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  HOUSE  BEYOND. 
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terrace  should  also  be  planned  so  as  to  overlook  the  most  interesting 
portions  of  the  grounds,  their  windows  or  openings  in  line  with  paths, 
arches,  or  breaks  in  the  shrubbery  which  give  a  sense  of  perspective 
and  frame  more  or  less  definitely  little  garden  pictures.  And  in  this 
connection  it  may  be  added  that  while  the  attractive  points  of  the 
garden  may  thus  be  made  the  most  of,  the  wise  architect  and  gardener 
will  so  arrange  the  house  and  grounds  that  the  plainer  and  more 
precise  features,  such  as  driveways,  service  quarters  and  clothes- 
drying  yard,  may  be  rendered  unobtrusive  or  given  a  picturesque 
touch  by  latticework,  vines  or  other  devices. 

But  perhaps  the  most  subtle  quality  of  a  satisfactory  garden  is 
that  of  “livableness.”  And  for  this  no  definite  rules  can  be  given. 
It  may  be  achieved  through  an  arrangement  of  paths  and  lawns, 
shrubbery,  flowers  and  architectural  features  so  attractive  that  the 
place  is  full  of  silent  invitation;  it  may  be  the  result  of  friendly  irregu¬ 
larity  or  of  quaintly  formal  charm;  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  provision, 
in  pleasant,  sheltered  spots,  of  seats  and  benches,  or  arbors  that 
offer  quiet  and  shady  retreats  on  summer  afternoons,  and  lure  one 
from  indoors  to  the  more  airy  and  refreshing  atmosphere  of  the 
garden. 

WHILE  different  homes  and  their  grounds  present  individual 
problems,  one  can  often  gain  from  their  handling  many 
suggestions  for  practical  and  artistic  treatment.  For  the 
purpose  of  the  present  article,  sketches  and  photographs  are  shown 
of  an  unusually  attractive  home  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  the  residence 
of  Mr.  E.  C.  Crossett.  The  grounds  are  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  square,  and  although  this  is  larger  than  the  average  city  or 
suburban  lot,  many  of  the  features  could  be  carried  out  on  much 
smaller  area.  A  brief  description  of  the  way  in  which  the  property 
was  laid  out  and  planted  may  add  to  the  value  of  the  illustrations. 

In  the  fall  of  nineteen  ten  there  existed  on  this  site  an  old  home¬ 
stead  which  has  since  been  removed,  and  a  partially  completed  new 
house,  the  one  shown  in  the  photographs.  The  locations  of  these 
buildings  are  indicated  on  the  architect’s  original  plan  of  the  grounds, 
which  also  shows  a  proposed  entrance  drive  as  entering  from  Colum¬ 
bus  Avenue  and  making  a  turn-around  in  the  open  central  portion 
of  the  grounds.  Both  this  street  and  Mississippi  Avenue  along  the 
front  of  the  property  are  steeply  inclined  downward,  leaving  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  new  house  twenty  feet  above  the  sidewalk. 
The  existing  slope  toward  Mississippi  Avenue  seemed  too  steep  for 
the  entrance  drive,  so  the  original  plan  provided  for  the  entrance 
on  Columbus  Avenue. 
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CROSS-SECTION  OF  THE  GARDEN  POOL,  SHOWING  THE  LAYERS 
OF  CINDERS  AND  CONCRETE  WITH  REINFORCING  RODS  :  THE 
EARTH,  IT  WILL  BE  NOTICED,  IS  BROUGHT  DOWN  OVER  THE 
EDCES  OF  THE  POOL  SO  THAT  THERE  IS  NO  CONCRETE  VISI¬ 
BLE:  THIS,  WITH  THE  NATURALISTIC  PLANTING  IN  THE 
WATER  AND  ALONG  THE  BANKS,  PREVENTS  ANY  APPEAR¬ 
ANCE  OF  ARTIFICIALITY.  f,F 


But  the  owner  was  not  wholly  satisfied  with  this  scheme,  and 
consulted  his  interior  decorator,  Mr.  John  S.  Bradstreet  of  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  who  suggested  that  he  engage  a  landscape  architect.  My  services 
were  enlisted,  and  upon  visiting  the  site  I  found  that  the  entrance  on 
Columbus  Avenue  was  already  determined  by  the  opening  in  the 
retaining  wall,  and  by  the  driveway  roughly  graded  to  the  front  door. 
As  may  be  seen,  the  drive  was  to  turn  around  the  magnificent  elm 
which  stood  between  the  two  houses.  There  were  two  serious 
objections  to  this  scheme,  namely,  the  cutting  up  of  the  open  lawn, 
and  the  fact  that  there  was  no  dignified  or  convenient  entrance  upon 
Mississippi  Avenue,  the  street  on  which  the  house  actually  fronted. 
A  survey  was  made  giving  the  elevations,  location  of  trees  and  build¬ 
ings,  to  facilitate  the  working  out  of  grading,  planting,  paths,  etc., 
and  after  careful  examination  of  the  conditions  it  was  decided  to  make 
the  drive  as  shown  on  the  final  general  plan,  as  a  very  desirable 
entrance  could  be  had  on  Mississippi  Avenue  with  an  easy  grade. 
This  idea  was  carried  out  and  has  been  most  satisfactory.  The  large 
open  lawn  dominated  by  the  splendid  elm  is  left  intact.  To  allow 
the  front  slope  of  lawn  to  be  unbroken,  the  entrance  path  was  placed 
near  and  parallel  to  the  driveway,  which  arrangement  obviated 
the  use  of  a  long  flight  of  steps. 

At  the  rear  of  the  house,  overlooked  by  a  large  sun  porch,  was 
placed  the  flower  garden,  simply  an  irregularly-shaped  open  lawn 
surrounded  by  tall  shrubbery"  and  evergreens  with  perennial  and 
annual  flowers  in  front.  The  enclosing  foliage  gives  a  sense  of  privacy 
and  affords  the  needed  background  for  the  blooming  plants.  To  the 
south  of  the  house  terrace  a  smaller  lawn  was  made  with  a  tall  screen 
planting  against  the  neighboring  house.  Shrubbery"  was  plant¬ 
ed  along  the  front  of  the  house  and  at  the  entrances.  Early  in 
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spring  the  planting  was  done  in  areas  prepared  by  digging  out 
the  soil  to  the  depth  of  twenty  inches  and  replacing  with  good  loam 
and  rotted  manure. 

During  the  summer  of  nineteen  thirteen  it  was  decided  to  remove 
the  old  house  and  plant  that  portion  of  the  grounds.  The  owners 
suggested  a  border  of  shrubs  and  perennials  along  Prospect  Lane  and 
the  giving  up  of  the  former  flower  garden  to  annuals  and  perennials 
for  cutting  purposes.  In  visualizing  the  appearance  of  the  place 
with  the  old  house  removed,  the  old  cellar  suggested  to  me  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  some  feature  that  would  relieve  the  rather  flat  expanse. 
Would  it  be  some  sort  of  sunken  garden,  a  rockery  or  a  pool?  The 
last  offered  the  most  charm  and  variety,  and  was  finally  chosen, 


PLAN  SHOWING  PRESENT  LAYOUT  OF  THE  CROSSETT  GROUNDS :  PAUL  L.  MUELLER,  LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECT  :  COMPARE  THIS  WITH  THE  ORIGINAL  PLAN  OF  THE  PROPERTY  ON  PAGE  200. 
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«*»oaPtCT  lame 


j_  being  made  in  the  spring 
of  nineteen  fourteen. 

The  planting  of  the  pool 
and  its  relation  to  the  rest 
of  the  grounds  is  seen  in 
the  general  plan.  A  tea 
house  was  built  at  the  east 
„end,  partially  under  the 
A  large  oak,  and  at  the  oppo- 


ORIGINAL  OF  MR.  CROSSF.TT  S  PROPERTY  AT  DAVENPORT. 


K^site  end  stands  a  group  of 
Hall  red  cedars.  A  few 
Lombardy  poplars  give  ad¬ 
ditional  shade  in  the  after¬ 
noon  and  add  interest  to 
the  spot  as  seen  from  the 
residence.  The  tea  house 
is  of  brick,  with  a  simple 
roof  having  broad  eaves  to 
give  an  effect  of  snugness  and  shelter.  The  ends  are  built  with 
a  low  brick  arch  to  form  a  frame  for  the  vista  up  the  length  of  the 
pool.  The  outline  and  planting  of  the  pool  are  such  as  to  add  to 
the  charm  of  the  vista,  a  succession  of  “framing  points”  or  promon¬ 
tories  being  provided,  with  open  spaces  between  to  increase  the  ap¬ 
parent  distance.  And  this  breaking  up  of  the  shore  line  makes  it 
impossible  to  determine  the  exact  size  and  shape  of  the  pool  from  any 
one  point — a  fact  that  lends  an  element  of  interest  and  surprise. 

The  westerly  end  of  the  pool  is  closed  by  the  little  bay  and 
the  curved  seat  in  front  of  the  cedars.  This  seat  is  reached  by  a 
narrow  path  of  broken  stones  laid  irregularly.  The  “flowing  bowl” 
fountain  by  which  water  is  introduced  to  the  pool  is  placed  in  its 
own  bay  near  enough  to  the  tea  house  to  be  a  feature  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  the  vista,  and  so  that  the  splashing  of  the  water  may  be 
heard.  Between  the  pool  and  the  wall  along  Prospect  Lane  is  a 
grass  path  of  varying  width  with  a  planting  of  trees,  shrubs  and 
flowers.  This  will  induce  and  reward  a  stroll  around  the  pool. 
Hidden  around  the  projecting  planting  of  cedars  and  tall  shrubbery 
the  little  stone  path  comes  as  a  surprise.  In  fact,  the  whole  effort 
in  this  new  part  of  the  property  has  been  to  conceal  the  limited  extent, 
to  add  something  of  the  lure  of  disappearing  paths,  semi-concealed 
features,  and  the  charm  of  water  with  its  splashing,  reflections  and 
planting  effects. 

The  pool  was  built  of  concrete  reinforced  with  iron  bars.  On 
the  accompanying  cross-section  may  be  seen  the  shape,  construction 
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and  method  of  covering  the  edge  of  the  concrete  entirely  with  water 
and  soil.  Five  months  before  these  pictures  were  taken  the  planting 
around  and  in  the  pool  was  done — which  shows  how  quickly  a 
luxurious  growth  was  obtained.  To  secure  a  natural  effect  for  the 
pool  in  a  short  time,  we  went  to  a  swampy  slough  a  few  miles  away  and 
dug  all  kinds  of  native  plants  and  aquatics.  Several  varieties  of 
water  lilies  and  aquatics  were  brought  and  planted  in  boxes  of  care¬ 
fully  prepared  soil.  Along  the  margin  we  set  out  many  plants  of 
moneywort  (Lysimachia  nummularia)  which  I  consider  the  best 
plant  for  covering  the  soil  along  the  edge  because  of  its  creeping 
habit,  attractive  foliage  and  tendency  to  grow  out  into  the  water. 
It  may  be  seen  in  the  views  of  the  water’s  edge. 

It  is  especially  interesting  to  note  that  these  pool  pictures  are 
found  entirely  within  a  space  forty  feet  wide  and  one  hundred  feet 
long.  As  one  looks  from  the  house,  the  planting  around  the  pool 
appears  as  a  mixed  border  of  young  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers.  One 
has  no  hint  of  other  sylvan  beauty  until  the  tea  house  is  entered  or 
the  curved  seat  approached.  And  although  this  naturalistic  pool  is 
surrounded  by  the  lawn  of  a  city  garden,  the  transitional  stages  be¬ 
tween  the  two  are  so  arranged  that  one  feels  no  abruptness  or  in¬ 
consistency. 

In  regard  to  the  architectural  features  such  as  the  tea  house, 
wall,  seat  and  entrance  posts,  it  should  be  added  that  they  have  been 
made  simple,  sturdy  in  proportions  and  durable  in  materials,  as  well 
as  harmonious  with  the  house. 


WHAT  THE  ELF  SINGS 

^JLDER  tassel  and  barberry  spine, 

Wet  leaves’  shine  in  a  hazel  copse, 
Coral  redness  of  columbine, 

Rainbows  winking  in  water-drops, 
Dimpled  buds  on  the  ends  of  the  pine, 
Thistle-silver  when  summer  stops, 

Of  these  all  by  myself  I  sing, 

And  every  elfin  kind  of  thing. 

Grace  Hazard  Conkling. 
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entrance  to  the  home  has  always  been  an  important 
and  symbolic  feature.  It  has  sounded  the  architectural 
keynote  of  the  building,  reflected  more  or  less  the 
character  of  the  occupants,  and  revealed  the  prevailing 
customs  of  the  times.  Indeed,  in  its  various  stages 
of  evolution  can  be  traced  much  of  the  social,  psycho¬ 
logical  and  artistic  progress  of  the  race. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  striking  architectural  contrast 
than  that  presented  by  the  entrances  of  old  European  homes  and 
those  of  America  today.  The  old-time  dwellings  were  built  for 
defense  and  privacy  rather  than  for  welcome.  They  were  intended 
to  keep  foemen  and  intruders  out,  not  to  coax  the  visitor  in.  And 
even  when  the  gates  and  doors  were  decorative  in  design  and  rich 
in  ornament,  this  only  emphasized,  as  a  rule,  the  appearance  of 
resistance  and  strength. 

Those  who  have  visited  the  picturesque  avenues  of  Paris,  Munich, 
Strasbourg  and  other  European  cities,  those  who  have  wandered 
through  Belgian  streets,  beside  the  quaint  canals  and  byways  of 
Holland,  or  among  the  crooked  roads  of  old  English  towns,  will 
recall  that  most  of  the  houses  were  built  with  their  walls  close  to  the 
pavement,  with  no  garden,  porch  or  pleasant  preliminary  stairway 
to  make  gracious  the  approach.  The  doors  and  doorways  them¬ 
selves,  even  when  ornamental,  gave 
little  encouragement  to  the  would- 
be  visitor.  Often,  indeed,  they 
were  so  securely  bolted  and  barred, 
and  provided  with  such  ponderous 
locks  and  keys,  that  to  pass  their 
guarded  precincts,  penetrate  the 
dark  halls  and  passageways  and 
finally  achieve  the  sheltered  do¬ 
mesticity  within,  seemed  little 
short  of  an  adventure  to  the  won¬ 
dering,  New  World  guest. 

True,  they  were  often  beauti¬ 
ful — those  ancient  street  door¬ 
ways,  high-walled  courtyards  and 
barricaded  homes.  But  it  was  the 
picturesqueness  of  massive  walls 
and  iron  gates  and  heavy  oaken 
panels  that  breathed  a  spirit  of 
defiance  and  defense  rather  than 


THATCHED  ENTRANCE  TO  AN  OLD  ENGLISH  COT¬ 
TAGE  :  BY  PERMISSION  OF  JOHN  LANE  CO. 
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hospitality  or  invitation. 

And  when  we  discover  in 
them  today  a  quaint  and 
gracious  air,  it  is  usually  be¬ 
cause  the  sternness  of  their 
solid  masonry,  timber  and 
iron  has  been  softened  by  the 
mellow  weathering  of  time. 

The  vines  and  flowers  within 
their  courts  and  gardens  have 
overflowed  at  last  the  bar¬ 
riers  of  brick  and  stone,  beck¬ 
oning  with  their  beauty  to  the 
passerby,  and  whispering  the 
long-hidden  secrets  of  the 
centuries. 

Thus,  on  the  whole,  with 
the  exception  of  rather  for¬ 
mal  avenues  and  driveways 
through  the  larger  estates, 
and  the  more  humble  en¬ 
trances  to  country  cottages 
and  village  homes,  we  find 
that  a  friendly  approach  to 
the  average  European  dwell¬ 
ing  was  accidental  rather  than  intentional.  And  it  is  only  of  recent 
years,  and  especially  in  America,  that  architects  have  devoted  their 
efforts  to  the  designing  of  attractive  doorways — entrances  that  would 
lure  one’s  footsteps  from  the  roadway  through  the  friendly  garden, 
across  the  waiting  threshold  and  into  the  very  heart  of  the  home. 

With  us,  there  is  no  need  for  formidable  boundaries  and  defenses. 
Our  gardens  are  for  the  most  part  unwalled  and  open  to  the  street, 
or  perhaps  separated  from  it  merely  by  a  low  hedge  or  vine-covered 
fence  that  gives  pleasant  glimpses  of  house  and  grounds.  The 
approach,  too,  is  apt  to  receive  considerable  architectural  emphasis, 
according  to  the  style  and  spirit  of  the  building.  It  may  be  dignified 
and  classic,  or  intimate  and  informal,  simple  and  old-fashioned,  or 
decorative  in  some  unique  modern  way.  It  may  depend  for  beauty 
solely  upon  graceful  proportions  and  interesting  details,  sympathetic 
handling  of  materials  and  structural  lines.  Or  it  may  be  that  the 
entrance  itself  is  very  plain,  and  that  its  real  charm  lies  in  flowers  and 
shrubs  on  each  side  of  the  garden  gate  and  pathway,  clinging  vines 
about  the  door,  graciously  arching  boughs  above  the  steps,  or  perhaps 


PROTECTED  ENTRANCE  TO  ANCIENT  ENGLISH  HOME. 
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fragrant  blossoms  and  loyal  evergreens.  In  any  case,  the  entrances 
to  our  American  homes — and  particularly  those  in  suburbs  and 
country — are  coming  to  hold  a  charming  democratic  spirit,  one 
that  seems  typical  of  our  growing  attitude  of  frank  and  genial 
hospitality. 

ALTHOUGH  we  touched  upon  the  possibilities  of  the  entrance 
in  the  preceding  article  of  this  series,  the  theme  is  one  of  such 
interest  to  every  home-maker  that  it  seems  to  demand  a 
chapter  by  itself.  We  are  showing,  therefore,  a  number  of  illustra¬ 
tions  which  suggest  some  of  the  picturesque  ways  in  which  the 
approach  may  be  developed.  The  subject  is  really  an  inexhaustible 
one,  so  wide  is  the  scope  for  originality  and  variety  of  treatment. 
But  these  photographs  and  sketches,  although  they  cannot  begin  to 
cover  so  broad  a  ground,  will  at  least  serve  to  indicate  a  few’  methods 
by  which  the  first  impression  of  the  home  may  be  made  friendly 
and  beautiful. 

An  unusually  charming  entrance  is  shown  in  the  first  photograph 
— which,  as  can  be  readily  guessed,  reveals  a  California  home.  The 
general  construction  is  typical  of  the  bungalow  architecture  one  finds 
in  that  part  of  the  country  today,  yet  at  the  same  time  the  treatment 
of  details  shows  distinct  individuality.  The  decorative  though 
simple  manner  in  which  the  brick  is  used  in  pathway  and  steps,  the 
irregular  placing  of  the  cobblestones  in  the  foundation  walls,  the 
handling  of  the  heavy  timbers  in  porch  and  pergola — these  practical, 
well-designed  details  are  responsible  for  the  inviting  air  of  this  pleas¬ 
ant  entrance,  which  is  enhanced  by  the  flowering  boughs  that  form 
so  gracious  an  arch  above  the  steps. 

A  different  but  equally  effective  use  of  brick  work  is  seen  in  the 
next  picture.  Here  a  gradual  ascent  is  made  to  the  high  porch  by  an 
easy  succession  of  steps  flanked  by  a  mounting  parapet  that  makes 
an  almost  imperceptible  transition  between  garden  and  house.  The 
informal  way  in  which  the  brick  is  laid  throughout  the  steps,  the 
porch  walls  and  the  house  foundation,  is  in  keeping  with  the  shingled 
exterior  and  sturdy  timbers  of  this  roomy  Western  home.  The 
potted  evergreens  at  each  side  of  the  hooded  doorway,  and  the  vines 
that  are  beginning  to  soften  the  lines  of  foundation  and  walls,  add  a 
pleasing  touch  to  the  approach. 

“Rose  Cottage” — a  well-merited  name! — in  the  Ojai  Valley, 
proves  that  even  the  simplest  driveway  will  be  attractive  if  the 
planting  at  the  side  is  of  a  friendly  nature.  In  this  case,  the  pro¬ 
fusely  growing  rose  vines  and  the  smaller  plants  and  shrubs  around 
the  base  of  the  cottage  give  the  place  a  most  attractive  air,  the 
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A  MOST  FRIENDLY  ATMOSPHERE  HAS  BEEN  ATTAINED  BY  A  SYMPATHETIC  USE  OF  SIMPLE  MATE¬ 
RIALS  IN  THIS  PICTURESQUE  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  BUNGALOW  HOME  OF  J.  W.  NEILL,  PASADENA, 
CAL.  :  THE  BRICK  DRIVEWAY  AND  STEPS,  THE  IRREGULARLY  PLACED  COBBLESTONES,  THE  HEAVY 
TIMBERS  OF  THE  BUILDING  AND  THE  ARCHED  AND  FLOWERING  BOUGHS  ALL  SEEM  TO  SYMBOLIZE 
THE  GRACIOUS,  HOSPITABLE  SPIRIT  OF  A  WESTERN  HOME  :  GREENE  AND  GREENE,  ARCHITECTS. 


ENTRANCE 
TO  A  HOME 
IN  BERKELEY, 
CALIFORNIA, 
DESIGNED  BY 
GREENE  AND 
GREENE, 
SHOWING  AN 
EXCEPTION¬ 
ALLY  DECORA¬ 
TIVE  USE  OF 
BRICK  IN  THE 
APPROACH  : 

AS  THE  SAME 
MATERIAL  IS 
USED  IN  THE 
FOUNDATION 
AND  LOWER 
WALLS  OF 
THE  HOUSE, 
AS  WELL  AS 
IN  THE 
PARAPETS  OF 
THE  PORCH, 
THE  GENERAL 
EFFECT  IS  ONE 
OF  HARMONY, 
AND  THE 
TRANSITION 
BETWEEN 
THE  RISING 
GROUND  AND 
THE  BUILD¬ 
ING  IS  MADE 
AS  GRADUAL 
AND  PLEASING 
AS  POSSIBLE. 


“ROSE  COTTAGE”  AND  ITS  DRIVEWAY,  IN  THE  OJAI  VALLEY,  A  DELIGHTFUL  EXAMPLE  OF  INFORMAL  PLANTING. 


THE  SHELTERED  COURT  OF  HOLLISTER  HOUSE,  HOLLYWOOD,  CAL.  :  A 
TYPE  OF  ENTRANCE  THAT  IS  ESPECIALLY  CHARACTERISTIC  OF  THE  WEST. 

HILLSIDE  ASCENT  TO  THE  HOME.  OF  WILLIAM  H.  TAYLOR,  BERKELEY,  CAL., 
L.  C.  MULLGARDT,  ARCHITECT:  THE  BRICK  STEPS,  CONCRETE  BALUSTRADES 
AND  LANTERNS  FORM  A  DIGNIFIED  APPROACH  TO  THIS  TERRACED  HOUSE. 


AN  INFORMAL  STEPPING-STONE  PATHWAY  ACROSS  THE  LAWN,  THAT  IS 
ESPECIALLY'  APPROPRIATE  FOR  THE  APPROACH  TO  A  SIDE  DOOR  OR  GARDEN 
GATEWAY  :  IN  THIS  CASE  THE  PATHWAY'  LEADS  TO  D.  R.  GAMBLE’S  HOME 
IN  PASADENA,  OF  WHICH  GREENE  AND  GREENE  WERE  THE  ARCHITECTS. 
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informal  effect  being  quite  in  keeping  with  its  background  of  woods 
and  distant  mountains. 

Another  delightful  form  of  entrance  is  presented  by  a  courtyard, 
shown  in  the  next  view.  The  long,  sheltering  veranda,  with  its  wide, 
overhanging  eaves,  brick  floor  and  flowering  border,  the  grass  plots 
and  central  lily  pool — all  give  the  approaching  visitor  an  impression 
of  secluded  comfort  and  hospitality.  This  pleasant  intimacy  between 
home  and  garden,  revealing  the  owner’s  fondness  for  growing  things, 
invests  the  place  with  an  atmosphere  of  friendliness  and  informality 
that  is  very  pleasing. 

An  entirely  different  style  of  entrance  is  seen  in  the  Taylor  home 
at  Berkeley,  California,  but  one  which,  in  its  own  way  is  an  excellent 
example  of  more  formal  architectural  treatment.  The  flight  of 
broad,  shallow  steps  leading  up  the  terraced  hillside  are  of  brick  laid 
in  decorative  bond,  and  are  especially  interesting  in  contrast  with  the 
rough  concrete  construction  at  the  side.  A  picturesque  and  unusually 
quaint  touch  is  found  in  the  lanterns  that  are  placed  at  intervals 
on  the  thick,  low  posts  of  the  parapet. 

A  charming  suggestion  for  an  informal  entrance  through  the 
garden  is  given  in  the  last  photograph,  which  shows  one  corner  of  a 
Pasadena  home.  The  irregular-shaped,  various-sized  stones  set 
among  the  grass  remind  us  of  the  stepping  stones  that  used  to  lure 
our  young,  adventurous  footsteps  across  some  woodland  or  meadow 
brooklet.  True,  those  whose  taste  runs  in  more  practical  and 
geometric  lines  would  no  doubt  prefer  a  solid  and  respectable  walk 
of  cement,  brick  or  gravel,  to  this  unconventional  and  somewhat 
erratic  pathway- — which  would  certainly  need  careful  navigation 
on  a  slippery  or  moonless  night!  But  although  one  would  hardly 
want  a  stepping-stone  entrance  to  one’s  front  door — except  perhaps 
for  a  summer  camp  or  rustic  bungalow — it  makes  a  charming  approach 
to  the  side  door  or  the  garden,  especially  if  it  leads  through  an  ap¬ 
propriate  gateway  such  as  shown  in  the  view  in  question. 

INNUMERABLE  other  suggestions  for  the  arrangement  and 
design  of  entrances  might  be  given,  but  we  have  only  space  for  a 
few  general  hints.  As  a  rule,  it  is  wisest  to  repeat  in  the  entrance, 
the  materials  of  the  house  itself.  For  instance,  if  one’s  home  is  of 
the  low,  rugged  bungalow  type,  of  concrete  with  heavy  timbers  in 
porch  and  roof,  these  materials  may  be  combined  in  the  garden  gate¬ 
way,  and  in  the  porch  or  shelter  of  the  door.  For  a  bungalow  of 
rustic  type,  with  rough  log  pillars  in  the  veranda,  a  rustic  gate  or  a 
pergola  or  arbor  of  logs  and  branches  leading  to  the  doorway  would 
be  in  keeping,  while  for  the  cottage  home,  nothing  can  be  more  in- 
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viting  than  a  wicket  gate  with  hollyhock  sentinels  on  each  side,  a 
brick  pathway  bordered  with  old-fashioned  flowers,  and  a  simple 
door  sheltered  by  a  little  porch  or  projecting  hood.  The  Colonial 
house  will  naturally  have  an  entrance  of  more  or  less  classic  design, 
in  harmony  with  the  dignified  and  gracious  lines  of  the  building,  and 
if  it  be  a  farmhouse  one  can  follow  the  good  old  custom  of  placing 
wooden  settles,  facing  each  other,  beside  the  door. 

A  glance  through  preceding  issues  of  The  Craftsman  will  reveal 
a  number  of  delightful  entrances  to  homes  of  various  kinds,  that  may 
serve  as  suggestions  for  the  prospective  builder.  But  whatever 
style  is  chosen,  it  should  always  be  remembered  that  it  is  safer  to 
err  on  the  side  of  simplicity  rather  than  elaboration  and  display.  More¬ 
over,  even  when  little  can  be  spent  upon  this  feature,  the  effect  may 
still  be  beautiful,  for  a  sympathetic  handling  of  quite  the  simplest 
materials  and  design  will  result  in  real  interest  and  charm.  And 
when  architect,  gardener  and  owner  have  done  their  share,  sun,  wind 
and  weather  and  human  contact  will  add  the  mellowness  that  only 
lime  can  bring,  until  even  the  most  casual  passerby  will  be  able  to 
feel  in  garden  gate  and  pathway,  in  hooded  door  or  shady  porch,  the 
symbol  and  spirit  of  the  home. 


COTTAGES  FRONTING  ROADWAY  IN  AN  OLD  ENGLISH  VILLAGE  :  PERMISSION  OF  JOHN  LANE  CO. 
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THE  CITY  ORCHARD:  ITS  BEAUTY  AND 
PROFIT  FOR  CITY  FOLKS :  BY  C.  C.  JOHNSTON 


EW  city  people  realize  that  they  live  in  a  big  fruit 
orchard.  This  is  because  the  trees  are  so  widely 
scattered.  But  the  trees  are  there  in  large  numbers, 
nevertheless.  Let  us  take  as  an  example  a  city  of 
two  hundred  thousand  people.  This  would  give  us 
approximately  forty  thousand  homes.  I  venture  that 
a  horticultural  survey  would  show  an  average  of  one 
fruit  tree  to  every  other  home,  making  twenty  thousand  trees  in  all. 
Some  rough  estimates  I  have  made,  based  upon  limited  investiga¬ 
tion,  Warrant  such  a  conclusion. 

True,  there  are  a  great  many  homes — possibly  whole  blocks  of 
them- — which  have  not  a  single  tree,  but  in  many  backyards  you  will 
find  a  half-dozen  or  more.  Workingmen  when  they  acquire  homes 
are  great  tree-planters.  In  a  city  of  the  size  herein  considered  there 
would  be  thousands  of  such  homes. 

Ordinarily  a  fruit  tree  is  an  unobtrusive  object.  Its  presence 
about  the  premises  is  easily  overlooked  by  a  casual  observer.  In 
blossom-time,  however,  this  is  changed.  Every  tree  forces  itself 
upon  the  attention.  A  ride  about  a  city  at  this  period  gives  astonish¬ 
ing  evidence  of  the  number  of  trees,  and  there  is  often  surprise 
as  to  location.  Massed  effects  in  the  residence  districts  are  common, 
and  banners  of  white  or  pink  will  have  been  flung  out  also  where  not 
expected,  as  in  small  downtown  yards  and  barren,  congested  factory 
neighborhoods. 

Taking  my  tentative  figures  as  a  basis,  let  us  look  at  the  matter 
further.  A  fruit-grower  friend  of  mine  lately  gave  me  some  statistics : 
On  a  one  hundred-acre  orchard  now  approaching  the  bearing  period 
he  planted  two  thousand  seven  hundred  apple  trees,  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  fifty  peach  trees  and  two  hundred  pear  trees,  making 
a  total  of  four  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty  trees.  With  the  best 
results  in  view,  the  acreage  would  not  permit  of  a  greater  number 
of  apple  trees,  as  they  must  be  a  certain  distance  apart,  but  fillers 
of  peach  and  pear  trees  were  allowed.  Hence  the  mixed  orchard. 

Our  city  orchard,  if  the  trees  were  grouped  according  to  horti¬ 
cultural  science,  would  consist  of  over  four  hundred  acres.  What 
would  be  regarded  as  a  marvel  in  such  form  really  exists  in  a  scattered 
way  within  the  limits  of  the  city.  The  orchard  man  referred  to 
expects  to  realize  in  a  normal  year  on  apples,  when  the  trees  have 
reached  maturity,  a  net  profit  of  twenty  thousand  dollars.  This 
is  not  mere  conjecture.  He  counts  on  duplicating  what  another 
orchard  of  the  same  size  has  been  doing,  in  the  same  general  locality 
and  under  practically  similar  conditions.  In  figuring  on  the  profit  of 
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his  apple  crop  he  first  makes  allowance  for  interest  on  investment  in 
the  orchard  and  in  packing  and  storage  plant,  and  for  all  expense 
of  upkeep.  No  account  is  made  in  this  estimate  for  the  peach  and 
pear  yield,  but  he  expects  the  former  to  be  very  profitable  in  a  good 
season. 

To  be  sure,  fruit  trees  in  a  city  could  not  be  expected  to  do  as  well 
as  those  under  scientific  cultivation.  Yet  the  bearing  qualities 
and  stamina  of  the  city  fruit  tree,  under  unfavorable  circumstances, 
are  often  remarkable.  In  the  little  yard  of  one  of  my  neighbors  is  a 
pear  tree  of  an  excellent  winter  variety  which  seldom  misses  a 
bounteous  yield.  This  past  season  its  branches  had  to  be  propped 
to  keep  them  from  breaking  under  the  load  of  fruit,  and  the  family 
had  more  pears  than  they  cared  to  use.  Near  it,  is  a  one-sided, 
frail-looking  peach  tree,  which  with  half  a  chance  in  the  way  of 
weather,  yields  a  bushel  or  more  of  as  good  peaches  as  are  offered  at 
many  of  the  market  stands.  A  third  tree  of  the  same  lot  is  a  fine 
large  cherry.  It  blossoms  prodigiously,  but  its  yield  is  always  scanty. 
In  another  lot  close  at  hand  are  several  large  cherry  trees  that  blaze 
with  fruit  nearly  every  season.  The  owner  has  cherries  to  sell.  To 
my  positive  knowledge,  not  one  of  the  trees  I  have  mentioned  receives 
any  care  in  the  way  of  pruning  or  spraying.  Such  instances  can  be 
multiplied  in  almost  any  residence  district. 

Coming  back  to  statistics  again,  speculatively,  I  estimate  that 
my  four  hundred  acres  of  city  orchard  will  easily  give  a  yield  to  the 
annual  value  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  in  spite  of  neglect 
and  handicap  of  environment,  and  making  allowance  for  off  years. 
I  can  not  in  this  space  go  into  detail  as  to  how  I  get  my  figures,  but 
I  consider  them  very  conservative. 

WE  are  not  through  yet  with  the  city  fruit  question.  There  is 
a  big  vineyard  to  take  into  account.  It  would  be  wild 
guesswork  to  attempt  an  estimate  of  its  size.  That  it  is 
an  immense  one,  though,  is  beyond  doubt.  Visit  the  backyards  of 
any  residence  locality  and  note  what  a  large  proportion  have  grape- 
arbors.  Once  get  a  good  stand  of  grapes  and  you  have  something 
that  usually  stays  with  you,  regardless  of  ill  treatment.  I  have  in 
mind  a  certain  grape-arbor  that  was  shiftlessly  allowed  to  go  to  wrreck. 
The  vines  have  been  forced  to  look  out  for  themselves.  They  cling 
about  the  ruins  of  the  framework  that  formerly  supported  them, 
and  reach  up  into  the  branches  of  a  near-by  tree.  This  past  season 
the  ungrateful  owner  had  so  many  grapes  that  he  did  not  know  what 
to  do  with  them.  From  the  money  standpoint  the  grape  yield  of  the 
city  must  run  up  into  big  figures.  There  is  no  need  for  waste.  Such 
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portion  of  the  crop  as  is  not  needed  for  other  purposes  can  be 
made  up  into  a  healthful  and  delightful  beverage. 

A  great  deal  might  be  said  about  the  part  the  city  fruit  yield 
plays  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  to  what  further  extent  it  might  be 
made  to  cut  down  household  expenses.  But  although  the  financial 
phase  has  been  touched  upon,  that  is  not  the  highest  consideration. 
A  fruit-bearing  plant,  whether  a  tree  or  vine,  is  doubly  interesting. 
In  addition  to  the  processes  of  budding  and  putting  forth  its  leaves 
and  distinctive  blossom— -a  process  shared  with  other  shrubbery — 
it  exemplifies  a  still  more  fascinating  phenomenon,  that  of  growing 
food  for  man. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  cooperate  with  nature  in  this  beneficent  form 
by  adding  in  a  small  way  to  the  means  through  which  such  blessing 
finds  expression,  and  to  aid  in  making  her  gifts  as  perfect  as  possible. 
Aside  from  the  satisfaction  we  may  feel  in  helping  to  contribute  a 
mite  to  the  food  supply  of  the  world,  through  the  planting  and  care  of 
trees  and  vines,  there  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  eating  of  the  fruits 
of  our  own  growing,  and  sharing  them  with  our  neighbors.  With  a 
glow  of  pride  we  exclaim  at  perhaps  some  festal  event,  “These  canned 
peaches  are  from  our  own  tree.”  Our  guests  share  the  spirit  of  our 
satisfaction.  What  added  grateful  qualities  there  are  in  a  bottle  of 
wine  we  take  into  a  sick  neighbor  if  we  are  able  to  say  that  the  grapes 
were  home-grown. 

The  possibilities  of  growing  fine  fruit  in  a  backyard,  of  making 
trees  and  vines  prolific,  of  circumventing  such  enemies  as  the  insect 
and  the  small  boy,  and  various  other  phases  of  the  matter,  have  been 
demonstrated  with  a  high  degree  of  success  in  my  own  experience. 

If  this  were  the  place,  I  might  go  into  methods,  but  principles 
of  backyard  horticulture  are  available  to  everyone  in  the  form  of 
inexpensive  literature.  State  experimental  stations  are  always  ready 
to  give  valuable  information  for  the  asking.  In  case  you  have  never 
developed  interest  in  the  care  of  a  few  trees  and  vines  on  your  own 
premises,  even  though  you  live  in  a  city  and  have  small  ground  space, 
you  have  missed  a  real  pleasure. 
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THE  ART  OF  THE  FUTURE:  BY  EDWARD 
CARPENTER 

ODAY  Art  is  world-wide.  .  .  The  Religion  of  the 
future  must  come  from  the  bosom  itself  of  the  modern 
peoples;  it  must  be  the  recognition  by  Humanity  as  a 
whole  of  that  Common  Life  which  has  really  underlain 
all  the  various  religions  of  the  past:  it  must  be  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  the  organic  unity  of  mankind,  of  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  all  sentient  creatures,  freeing  itself  from  all 
local  doctrine  and  prejudice,  and  expressing  itself  in  any  and  every 
available  form.  .  .  .  The  work  of  the  Art  of  the  future  is  of  the 

grandest  kind.  .  .  It  consists  in  actually  drawing  human  beings 

together,  revealing  to  them  mutually  their  own  feelings,  their  own 
inner  life  and  consciousness,  and  the  sentiment  of  every  object,  every 
event,  as  it  relates  itself  (through  the  individual  artist)  to  the  great 
thrilling,  palpitating  soul  of  all  mankind.  For  the  first  time  the  sense 
of  this  great  soul  is  dawning  consciously  upon  us.  All  life  will  be 
worked  in — the  most  lonely,  the  most  complex,  the  most  inaccessible 
subjects,  in  order  that  they  may  wake  response  in  the  few  that  can 
understand  them;  and  again  the  simplest  and  most  universal,  and  in 
the  simplest  forms,  in  order  that  their  portrayal  may  make  the  whole 
world  kin.  To  make  mankind  realize  their  unity,  to  make  them  feel 
it,  that  will  be  the  inspiration  and  the  province  of  Art. 

Science  and  Art  are,  as  Tolstoy  suggests,  like  two  great  organs, 
Lungs  and  Heart — or  should  we  not  say  Brain  and  Heart? — of  the 
New  Body  of  Society;  the  one  should  make  us  understand  our  re¬ 
lation  to  the  Whole,  the  other  should  make  us  feel  it.  And  the 
realization  of  this  Common  Life  is  the  Religion  of  the  future,  of  which 
the  artists  and  science-workers  will  be  priests ;  but  which  will  penetrate 
all  society  and  of  which  all  the  people  will  in  a  sense  be  interpreters — 
working  to  understand  the  secret  of  their  being,  working  to  express 
their  sense  of  it — to  open  the  flowers  of  their  myriad  hearts  to  each 
other,  for  mutual  recognition.  Before  the  great  anonymous  work 
and  life  of  the  People  thus  freed,  before  the  myriad  products  of  their 
loving  skill  in  the  sunrise  of  that  new  day,  all  the  names  and  works 
of  the  “stars”  that  have  illuminated  the  art-and-science-world  of 
the  past  will  in  a  sense  fade  into  insignificance. 

Everything  in  modern  Art  points  in  this  direction.  .  .  Since 

the  first  French  Revolution  this  new  idea,  a  new  sense  of  unity,  a 

new  religion,  has  begun  to  penetrate  mankind . The 

human  spirit  in  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  explored  to  its  depths. 
Its  unity  with  itself,  its  unity  with  Nature,  has  been  achieved  and 
demonstrated.  There  only  remains  for  Art  to  penetrate  the  Life 
of  the  people  and  achieve  and  demonstrate  the  same  unity  there. 

— From  “ Angels’  Wings.” 
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TWO  COMFORTABLE,  COM¬ 
PACT  CRAFTSMAN  HOMES 
PLANNED  FOR  SMALL  LOTS 


ONE  reason  why  so  many  of  the  great 
poets  have  expressed  themselves  in 
sonnet  form,  is  that  the  very  limita¬ 
tions  and  restrictions  of  that  form 
have  flung  a  gauntlet  to  their  pen  and  added 
an  incentive  to  their  inspiration.  For 
achievement  implies  effort,  and  difficulties 
often  lend  zest  to  an  undertaking. 

In  much  the  same  manner,  one  finds  the 
artist,  the  musician,  or  the  craftsman  at  his 
best  when  working  within  certain  restricted 
lines,  and  the  architect  also  is  apt  to  find 
himself  possessed  of  new  enthusiasm  and  in¬ 
genuity  when  the  conditions  under  which  he 
plans  place  definite  limits  on  his  design. 
True,  his  imagination  will  not  find  as  free  a 
range  as  would  be  the  case  were  those  dis¬ 
advantages  removed  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  very  obstacles  will  suggest  new  ways  to 
overcome  them,  to  attain,  in  spite  of  handi¬ 
caps,  the  maximum  of  comfort  and  of 
beauty. 

An  interesting  example  of  this  fact,  and 
one  with  which  most  of  our  readers  are  fa¬ 
miliar,  is  the  delightful  manner  in  which 
various  modern  architects,  such  as  Grosve- 
nor  Atterbury,  have  handled  the  problem  of 
the  row.  Out  of  the  very  restrictions  of 
area,  arrangement  and  plan,  they  have 
drawn  inspiration.  Each  drawback  has  sug¬ 
gested,  to  their  imaginative  and  creative 
minds,  a  means  for  its  successful  overcom¬ 
ing.  Every  difficulty  has  spurred  them  on 
to  find  original  and  effectual  ways  of  sur¬ 
mounting  it.  And  since  their  optimism  in 
the  face  of  unpromising  conditions  has 
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CRAFTSMAN  HOUSES  FOR  SMALL  LOTS 


been  backed  up  by  solid  technical  knowl¬ 
edge,  they  have  managed  to  evolve  unusual¬ 
ly  practical  and  charming  groups  of  homes. 

While  Craftsman  architecture,  being  di¬ 
rected  to  the  solving  of  individual  home- 
building  problems  rather  than  to  those  of  a 
collective  nature,  does  not  concern  itself 
with  the  planning  of  rows,  it  is  frequently 
confronted  with  one  that  offers  somewhat 
similar  difficulties — namely,  the  designing 
of  a  house  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
narrow  lot.  To  provide,  upon  an  area  with 
a  limited  frontage,  a  home  that  shall  be 
thoroughly  convenient,  with  rooms  as  large, 
light  and  airy  as  possible,  and  with  an  exte¬ 
rior  that  has  a  certain  amount  of  archi¬ 
tectural  attractiveness  and  homelike  qual¬ 
ity,  notwithstanding  the  limitations  of  its 
design — this  demands  considerable  care. 
But  there  is  all  the  more  satisfaction  in  dis¬ 
covering  fresh  means  of  overcoming  the 
necessary  disadvantages,  and  of  planning, 
on  the  given  space,  a  comfortable,  pleasing 
Craftsman  home. 


THE  two  houses  that  we  are  presenting 
here  are  illustrations  of  this  point. 
The  width  of  the  first,  No.  207,  is  only 
30  feet  6  inches  and  it  could  be  built  on  a 
lot  40  or  50  feet  wide,  still  leaving  sufficient 
space  on  either  side  for  a  pathway  to  the 
back  garden,  and  for  the  planting  of  flower¬ 
beds  or  shrubs.  By  making  the  building 
very  long  and  narrow,  and  providing  the 
maid’s  room  on  the  first  floor,  ample  sleep¬ 
ing  and  storage  space  has  been  allowed  on 
the  second  floor.  At  the  same  time,  care¬ 
ful  handling  of  the  roof  has  enabled  us  to 
keep  the  main  lines  as  low  as  possible  while 
giving  full  headroom  to  the  upper  cham¬ 
bers.  This  arrangement,  together  with  the 
natural  irregularities  in  the  contour  of  the 
plan,  insures  a  certain  architectural  inter¬ 
est  for  the  exterior  as  seen  from  the  sides 
and  rear  as  well  as  from  the  street. 

The  house  is  intended  to  be  built  of 
stucco  on  metal  lath  with  shingled  roof, 
and  stucco  alone  is  also  used  for  the  porch 
pillars  and  parapet.  The  entrance  is  across 
the  wide  porch,  which  is  built  so  that  it  may 
be  screened  in  summer  and  glazed  in  winter 
if  desired.  The  vestibule  is  provided  with 
a  coat  closet  and  is  separated  from  the  liv¬ 
ing  room  by  post  and  panels,  with  a  shelf 
as  indicated  to  hold  a  jar  of  flowers  or  a 
fern. 

Stepping  into  the  open  hall  one  finds  a 
long  window  seat  beneath  the  casement 
group,  and  opposite  is  the  living  room  with 
its  fireplace  and  built-in  bookcases  on  either 
side,  topped  by  high  casements.  As  the 
stairs  are  partially  screened  from  view  by  a 
partition  similar  to  that  which  shuts  off  the 
vestibule,  both  sides  of  the  living  room  are 
symmetrical,  and  an  opportunity  for  a  deco¬ 
rative  handling  of  the  woodwork  and  fur¬ 
nishings  is  presented.  The  front  wall  has 
four  windows  overlooking  the  porch,  and  at 
the  rear  a  wide  opening  leads  to  the  dining 
room.  This  open  arrangement  of  the  rooms 
and  hallways  makes  the  house  seem  more 
spacious  than  it  really  is ;  there  is  no  sense 
of  darkness  or  cramping  walls  such  as  one 
is  so  apt  to  feel  in  a  long,  narrow  interior. 
If  the  owner  desired,  the  back  window  in  the 
dining  room  might  be  replaced  by  a  glass 
door  giving  a  full  length  vista  of  the  gar¬ 
den. 

The  kitchen  is  effectively  shut  off  from 
the  dining  room  by  the  intervening  pantry, 
which  is  provided  with  a  long  dresser  and  a 
sink  and  drainboard  beneath  the  window. 
In  the  rear  is  the  maid’s  room  with  a  large 
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Gustav  Stickley,  Architect. 


THIS  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  OF  STUCCO  AND  SHINGLES  (NO.  207)  WAS  ESPECIALLY  PLANNED  FOR  A 
NARROW  LOT,  TO  MEET  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  A  FAMILY  OF  FOUR  OR  FIVE  PEOPLE  AND  A  MAID  : 
IN  SPITE  OF  THE  FACT  THAT  THE  HOUSE  IS  ONLY  THIRTY  FEET  WIDE,  PLENTY  OF  LIGHT  AND  AIR  IS 
PROVIDED  FOR  ALL  THE  ROOMS,  AND  THE  LOWER  FLOOR  GIVES  ONE  AN  IMPRESSION  OF  COMFORTABLE 
SPACES  :  AT  THE  SAME  TIME,  THE  DESIGN  NEED  NOT  BE  LIMITED  TO  A  NARROW  LOT,  FOR  THE 
EXTERIOR  HAS  SUFFICIENT  ARCHITECTURAL  INTEREST  TO  MAKE  IT  EQUALLY  OR  EVEN  MORE  ATTRAC¬ 
TIVE  IF  SET  IN  A  GENEROUS-SIZED  GARDEN,  AS  SUGGESTED  ABOVE. 


Gustav  Sticklev,  Architect. 


ALTHOUGH  QUITE  UNPRETENTIOUS  IN  BOTH  DESIGN  AND  PLAN,  THIS  STUCCO  AND  SHINGLE  CRAFTS¬ 
MAN  HOUSE,  NO.  208,  SHOULD  PROVE  HOMELIKE  IN  APPEARANCE  AS  WELL  AS  IN  INTERIOR  COMFORT  : 
BEING  PLANNED  COMPACTLY  IT  CAN  BE  BUILT  ON  A  SMALL  LOT  IF  NEED  BE;  THE  ROOMS  ARE 
ARRANGED  FOR  SIMPLE  HOUSEKEEPING,  AND  THE  LIVING  PORCH  IS  CONSTRUCTED  SO  THAT  IT  CAN 
BE  SCREENED  OR  GLAZED  ACCORDING  TO  THE  SEASON,  AS  AN  OUTDOOR  ROOM  IN  SUMMER  AND  SUN- 
ROOM  IN  WINTER. 


CRAFTSMAN  HOUSES  FOR  SMALL  LOTS 


closet  and  bathroom.  A  small  service  porch 
separates  this  part  from  the  kitchen. 

The  stairs,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  com¬ 
pactly  planned.  A  windowed  landing 
breaks  the  ascent,  and  the  stairs  to  the  cel¬ 
lar  descend  beneath  the  main  flight.  The 
passage  provides  ready  access  from  the 
rear  of  the  house  to  the  front  door  with¬ 
out  passing  through  the  living  room. 

Upstairs  are  four  bedrooms  and  bath¬ 
room  opening  from  the  long  hall,  and  an 
unusually  generous  amount  of  closet  space 
is  provided.  There  is  also  a  small  storage 
room  at  the  left.  And  since  so  many  peo¬ 
ple  are  coming  to  believe  in  the  wholesome¬ 
ness  of  outdoor  sleeping,  we  have  planned 
a  little  sheltered  sleeping  balcony  above  the 
maid’s  room  at  the  rear,  where  it  will  be  se¬ 
cluded  and  away  from  the  dust  and  noise 
of  the  street. 

For  both  this  design  and  the  following 
one,  a  southern  or  southwestern  exposure 
would  be  favorable. 

THE  second  Craftsman  house,  No.  208, 
while  somewhat  wider  than  the  first, 
is  also  planned  for  a  small  lot,  and  is 
especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  small 
family  who  wish  to  keep  the  household 
work  as  light  as  possible.  In  this  instance, 
the  house  is  approximately  square,  although 
the  recess  of  the  roomy  corner  porch,  the 
smaller  porch  at  the  rear,  the  projections  of 
the  living  room  and  the  construction  of  the 
roof  prevent  the  exterior  from  being  at  all 
monotonous,  and  give  a  certain  interest  of 


CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  NO.  208  :  FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN. 


CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  NO.  208  :  SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN. 

outline.  The  use  of  small-paned  casements 
throughout  and  timber  in  the  gables,  like¬ 
wise  adds  a  decorative  touch  to  the  walls. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  preceding  design, 
the  materials  used  are  stucco  and  shingles, 
and  the  living  porch  is  built  with  posts  and 
parapets  so  that  it  may  be  readily  screened 
or  glazed.  As  it  extends  back  into  an  angle 
of  the  building,  a  fair  degree  of  seclusion 
from  the  street  is  obtained. 

The  entrance  is  at  the  front,  and  the  door 
being  so  effectually  protected  by  the  re¬ 
cessed  porch,  no  vestibule  is  provided — only 
a  hallway  from  which  wide  openings  lead 
to  living  and  dining  rooms.  A  coat  closet 
is  built  beside  the  front  door. 

The  living  room  is  unusually  light  and 
airy,  for  there  are  windows  on  four  sides, 
the  large  group  in  front  being  in  a  bay  that 
gives  an  opportunity  for  the  building  of  a 
window  seat.  On  each  side  of  the  fireplace 
— which  uses  the  same  chimney  as  the 
kitchen  range — bookcases  are  placed. 

The  dining  room  is  large  and  well  light¬ 
ed  by  the  two  window  groups  overlooking 
the  garden,  as  well  as  by  the  glass  door  onto 
the  porch. 

The  construction  of  the  stairs  is  worth 
noting.  Three  steps  lead  from  both  hall 
and  kitchen  to  a  common  landing,  the  kitch¬ 
en  being  shut  off  by  a  door  to  keep  cook¬ 
ing  odors  from  the  front  of  the  house.  This 
arrangement  permits  access  from  the  kitch¬ 
en  to  the  upper  floor  without  disturbing 
people  in  the  lower  rooms,  and  it  also  af¬ 
fords  ready  communication  between  the 
kitchen  and  the  front  door. 

Four  bedrooms  and  bath  are  provided  in 
the  second  story,  with  plenty  of  closets. 
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n IE  SWISS  CHALET:  ITS  IN¬ 
FLUENCE  ON  AMERICAN 
HOME  ARCHITECTURE:  BY 
ELIZABETH  G.  GRAHAM 

THE  tendency  of  modern  times  to¬ 
ward  simplicity  in  living  has  been 
as  radical  in  architecture  as  m 
questions  of  domestic  labor,  dress, 
food.  etc.,  and  the  changes  that  have  result¬ 
ed  prove  that  there  exists,  here  in  America 
at  least,  a  desire  for  home-building  ot  a 
nature  that  is  suited  to  our  landscape,  our 
national  development,  our  personal  tastes. 
But  while  our  architects  are  striving  to  de¬ 
velop  our  home-building  along  lines  that  an¬ 
nounce  themselves  at  once  as  suited  to 
American  existence  they  do  not  teel  tor  a 
moment  that  interesting  and  valuable  inspi¬ 
ration  from  other  countries  need  be  dis¬ 
carded  in  order  to  be  sure  of  a  national  ex- 

'  We  want  to  get  the  most  beautiful  and 
practical  homes,  and  if  Japan  can  furnish 
us  a  lovely  entrance  to  our  garden,  and  Ba¬ 
varia  gracious  and  practical  ideas  tot  out 
garden  walls,  England  the  belief  that  our 
homes  should  be  so  placed  that  they  con¬ 
form  to  the  land  and  give  comforting, 
cheering  outlook.  France  brighten  our  ideas 
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of  decoration  along  lines  laid  down  by  La- 
lique  Switzerland  give  us  suggestions  tor 
our  roofs  and  porches,  surely  there  is  no 
reason  why  all  these  good  things  should  be 
discarded  or  why  the  results  should  inevita¬ 
bly  be  confusing.  For  the  trained  archi¬ 
tect  will  only  accept  an  inspiration  that  can 
be  worked  out  to  suit  the  landscape,  mate¬ 
rial  and  the  ideas  of  his  clients,  who  may 
or  may  not  have  exactly  the  creative  mind 
essential  in  starting  the  house  plan. 

In  the  extreme  West,  for  instance,  we 
have  seen  almost  a  generation  of  architec¬ 
ture  dominated  by  the  old  Mission  build¬ 
ings  of  Spanish  origin,  an  architecture  in¬ 
teresting  in  both  large  and  small  expression 
and  suited  to  both  climate  and  building  ma 
terials  of  the  Pacific  slope-.  As  the  budd¬ 
ing  extends  further  up  the  mountains  in 
California,  as  we  find  artists’  colonies,  lit¬ 
tle  inns  and  large  hotels,  halt  hidden  on 
mountain  edges,  where  there  are  fine  out¬ 
looks  over  the  sea.  a  change  has  come  nat¬ 
urally  in  the  architectural  expression,  and 
the  newer  building,  which  is  less  apt  to  be 
found  on  the  flat,  low  country,  bears  a  very 
distinct  impression  that  its  inspiration  is  the 
chalet  of  the  Swiss  mountains. 

It  is  encountered  in  a  variety  of  forms, 
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for  though  the  inspiration  is  easily  recog¬ 
nized  it  is  always  modified  to  suit  the  exact 
lie  of  the  land  and  the  purpose  of  the  home¬ 
maker.  Any  one'  who  has  ever  traveled  in 
Switzerland  recalls  with  delight  the 
weather-beaten  masses  of  timber  which  jut 
out  through  the  pines  and  firs  along  the 
mountains,  not  unlike  a  great  moss-covered 
boulder,  and  one  remembers,  too,  the 
ground  floor  where  the  goats  and  the  cows 
were  herded,  with  the  family  living  up 
above,  and  looking  down  into  the  “pasture” 


FIGURE  TWO  :  AN  INTERESTING  VARIATION  IN  THE 
“chalet”  BUNGALOW  STYLE,  SHOWING  DECORATIVE 
USE  OF  TIMBER  IN  THE  WALLS  AND  ROOF. 

through  beautiful  casement  windows.  And 
it  is  from  this  rather  primitive,  rural  shel¬ 
ter  built  for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of 
the  people,  an  adornment  to  the  country¬ 
side,  that  we  are  getting  inspiration  for  our 
mountain  architecture  of  the  West,  and 
whether  we  are  building  a  rude  shack  or  a 
costly  mountain  home  there  is  some  kind  of 
suggestion  to  be  found  in  the  Swiss  chalet, 


FIGURE  three:  BUNGALOW  WITH  COBBLESTONE  FOUNDATION  AND  CHIMNEY,  WITH  SIMPLE  BUT  EFFECTIVE 
WOODWORK  AND  WIDE  SHADOWING  EAVES. 
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which  lends  charm,  quaintness  and  pictur¬ 
esqueness  to  the  architecture. 

And  not  only  is  this  type  of  building  in¬ 
herently  suited  to  the  mountain  forests,  but 
in  its  development  it  furnishes  opportunity 
for  outdoor  living  without  a  sense  of  ma¬ 
nipulating  the  construction  to  suit  this  mod¬ 
ern  fad,  so  often  felt  in  country  architec¬ 
ture.  The  long  roof  lines  of  the  Swiss 
chalet,  the  projecting  timbers,  all  give  op¬ 
portunities  for  deep  porches,  for  open-air 
sleeping  rooms,  for  outdoor  dining  spots,  to 
be  found  in  few  other  types  of  modern 
building,  except  some  of  the  Japanese 
houses  of  the  remote  interior.  We  have 
reproduced  a  few  examples  in  this  article, 
all  suggesting  the  Swiss  chalet  inspiration 
and  yet  utterly  different  through  individual¬ 
ity  of  architect  and  owner. 

Examples  in  California. 

Given  three  essential  materials — rough 
lumber,  stones  and  glass — it  is  possible  to 
obtain  almost  as  infinitely  great  a  variety 
of  homes  without  departing  from  an  orig¬ 
inal  style  as  an  artist  can  produce  pictures 
from  his  color  box;  much  more,  it  seems  to 
me,  than  could  be  obtained  by  following  any 
other  given  style  of  architecture.  Doubt¬ 
less  herein  lies  the  secret  of  the  popularity 
of  the  chalet. 

In  Fig.  i  we  have  a  house  that  suits  ad¬ 
mirably  a  narrow  as  well  as  a  shallow  lot. 
A  second  floor  has  been  added  for  an  out¬ 
door  sleeping  room,  which  serves  also  as  a 
living  room  by  day  in  pleasant  weather. 
The  necessary  chimney  by  being  placed  in 
front  becomes  the  chief  decorative  feature 


FIGURE  FOUR  :  IN  THIS  BUNGALOW  WE  FIND  A  SECOND 
STORY  CONSISTING  OF  AN  ENCLOSED  SLEEPING  ROOM 
AND  AN  OPEN  PORCH. 

of  the  exterior,  serving  a  double  purpose. 
The  materials  used  in  its  construction — 
cobblestones,  plaster  and  a  bit  of  brick — 
whimsically  placed  together,  add  a  decided 
distinction.  The  entrance  at  the  side  lends 
privacy,  and  was  doubtless  conceived  with  a 
view  to  taking  advantage  of  the  handsome 
shade  tree  which  overhangs  the  garden. 
One  might  search  the  world  over  and  not 
find  an  actual  duplicate  of  this  house.  Quite 
a  departure  from  the  usual  disposition  is 
seen  in  the  grouping  of  the  four  casement 
windows  next  to  the  chimney. 

While  various  exterior  coverings  are  used 
on  the  chalet,  nothing  seems  so  suitable  as 
the  redwood  or  cedar  shake — which  is  a 
long  kind  of  shingle,  6  inches  wide  and  36 
inches  long,  but  differing  from  the  ordinary 
shingle  in  that  it  is  of  the  same  thickness 
throughout.  These  are  usually  left  to 
weather  for  a  period  of  some  three  months, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  they  are  given  a 
coat  of  oil  to  preserve  both  the  weather 
color  and  the  material  itself.  In  this  event 
the  window  frames  are  painted  black  and 
the  sash  white,  which  gives  tone  to  the 
whole. 

Fig.  2  shows  an  interesting  variation  in 
the  chalet  inspiration.  Here  the  low  flat 
roof  has  been  adopted,  which  might  strike 
one  at  first  as  being  very  conducive  to  heat, 
but  it  is  possible  to  have  plenty  of  ventilation 
beneath  the  roof  and  obviate  this  objection. 
Outside,  the  walls  are  covered  with  two 
layers  of  1x6  siding,  laid  vertically  and  a 
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couple  of  inches  apart.  This  is  an  excellent 
plan  for  a  sloping  lot,  as  the  porch  is  easily 
adjusted  to  the  slope  and  the  space  beneath 
can  be  utilized  as  a  storeroom  for  the  gar¬ 
den  implements.  Small  diamond-shaped 
panes  greatly  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  in¬ 
terior,  besides  giving  a  softening  effect  upon 
the  rustic  exterior.  The  extension  beams 
form  a  convenient  resting  place  for  potted 
plants,  which  are  here  arranged  like  senti¬ 
nels,  guarding  the  entrance  steps,  near  the 
chimney. 

The  cobblestone  foundation  in  Fig.  3  pur¬ 
posely  emphasizes  the  slope  of  the  lot,  the 
house  or  floor  level  being  some  three  or 
four  feet  higher  in  front  than  in  the  rear. 
Without  the  stone  foundation,  or  on  a  level 
lot,  this  house  might  have  been  somewhat 
commonplace,  but  the  effect  here  shown  is 
distinctive.  No  more  artistic  decoration 
for  the  chalet  can  be  found  than  natural, 
bleached  cobblestones,  laid  up  with  mortar, 
to  which  a  small  portion  of  lamp  black  has 
been  added,  which  brings  into  relief  the 
irregular  lines  of  the  stones.  The  asbestos 
white  or  paper  roof  combines  well  with  cob¬ 
blestones  and  adds  the  necessary  contrast  to 
the  dark  stained  exterior. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  low  flat  bunga¬ 
low  has  reached  a  degree  of  popularity,  that 
is  now  worldwide,  yet,  by  reason  of  the 
preference  that  many  people  have  for  up¬ 
stairs  sleeping  rooms,  another  modification 
has  taken  place  which  is  known  as  the  two- 


FIGURE  FIVE  :  THE  BIG  UPPER  ROOM  IN  THIS  BUNGA¬ 
LOW  MIGHT  BE  USED  AS  A  LIVING  ROOM,  NURSERY 
OR  FOR  SLEEPING  PURPOSES:  THE  ROOF  CONSTRUCTION 
SUGGESTS  SWISS  INFLUENCE. 

story  bungalow,  of  which  Figs.  4  and  5  are 
excellent  types. 

In  Fig.  4  the  windows  extend  around  the 
entire  second  story,  by  means  of  which  the 
room  can  be  used  as  an  open  sleeping  room 
at  night  or  as  a  sun  parlor  for  cool  days. 
Such  a  room  as  this  would  make  an  excel¬ 
lent  nursery,  or  a  hospital  room  where  a 
patient  could  be  isolated  from  noise  and  yet 
obtain  all  the  light  and  air  available.  Where 
a  home  is  so  situated  that  a  good  view  is  to 
be  had,  this  upstairs  room  is  often  used  as 
a  general  living  room,  where  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  may  enjoy  its  comforts. 
For  a  study  or  library  where  one  wishes  to 
be  alone  with  his  thoughts,  no  more  suit¬ 
able  room  could  be  conceived  of.  A  sky¬ 
scraper  might  be  built  adjoining  this  bunga¬ 
low  and  the  upstairs  not  be  robbed  of  either 
sunlight  or  air.  The  whole  air  of  this  house 
is  suggestive  of  home  life  and  informality. 
The  walls  are  stained  a  rich,  dark  brown. 

In  Fig.  5  we  have  a  bungalow  with  the  sec¬ 
ond  story  consisting  of  an  enclosed  sleeping 
room  and  an  open  porch,  the  latter  being 
protected  by  adjustable  curtains  of  matting 
which  are  in  harmony  with  the  color  of  the 
house  and  decorated  with  a  conventional 
design.  The  ell  breaks  the  length  of  the 
house  nicely  and  serves  as  a  charming  den, 
with  light  and  air  on  three  sides. 
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HOW  I  MADE  MY  GARDEN  . 
BY  KATHERINE  KOUPAL 

perrigo 

HAVING  paid  rent  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  having  nothing  to  show 
for  it,  we  decided  to  buy  a  place  in 
one  of  the  suburbs  of  a  large  city. 
The  opportunity  came  sooner  than  we  con¬ 
templated.  We  were  told  of  a  row  of  new 
frame  houses  built  to  sell,  and  as  we  had 
not  the  money  to  build  our  own,  we  made 
an  early  inspection  and  decided  on  one  ot 
the  square,  well-built  dwellings,  the  rooms 
of  which  were  laid  out  much  like  those  m 
the  two  floor  plans  shown  on  page  335  ot 
The  Craftsman  for  December,  1914- 
Across  the  street  was  an  eight-acre  tract 
of  land  with  a  number  of  large  shade  trees. 
This  land  has  since  been  laid  out  into  a 
beautiful  district  playground  and  park.  In 
this  we  count  ourselves  very  fortunate,  as 
it  might  have  been  subdivided  into  lots  and 
built  up  solidly  in  flat  buildings.  Such  is 
the  chance  one  takes  when  buying  property 
in  a  new,  sparsely  settled  locality . 

No  time  was  lost  in  making  the  change 
from  our  flat  to  the  new  house.  Notice,  I 
do  not  sav  home— that  developed  later. 

The  lot  on  which  our  house  stood  had  to 
be  filled  and  graded  before  any  planting 
could  be  done.  There  was  not  a  tree  or 
shrub  or  fence  in  connection  with  any  one 
of  the  houses  in  this  long  half  block 

When  Tack  Frost  begins  to  make  his  vis¬ 
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SOUTH  FENCE  BOUNDED  BY  ROCKS  ARE  THE  WILD 
FLOWERS  AND  FERNS. 

its  in  the  fall,  and  the  cold  rains  begin,  there 
isn’t  much  one  can  do  out  of  doors.  How¬ 
ever,  with  the  help  of  an  old  garden  man 
who  made  every  turn  of  his  spade  count, 
about  half  the  filling  and  grading  was  ac¬ 
complished  that  fall.  The  rest  was  done  in 
the  spring,  when  the  front  yard  was  gently 
sloped  to  the  back  alley  line.  As  there  was 
no  fence  at  the  back  or  sides,  stakes  were 
driven  and  a  one  -  foot  chicken  wire 
stretched  to  define  the  limits  of  the  prop¬ 
erty.  A  lot  the  shape  of  ours — 50  by  125 
fee't — did  not  give  much  chance  for  irregu¬ 
larity  of  design,  which  is  more  pleasing  than 
a  symmetrical  arrangement ;  but  we  man¬ 
aged  to  avoid  too  many  straight  lines,  and 


THE  PERRIGO  HOUSE  WITH  GARAGE  AND  DRIVEWAY,  AS 
SEEN  FROM  THE  FRONT. 
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to  give  the  place  a  friendly  and  informal 
air. 

To  keep  strangers  from  tramping  over 
the  newly  graded  lot,  an  irregular  path — 
as  seen  in  one  of  the  pictures — was  scooped 
out  with  a  barrel  stave.  Over  this  path 
were  strewn  coal  ashes,  carried  out  from  the 
furnace.  This  gave  emphasis  to  the  path 
even  at  night  time,  and  helped  to  keep  out 
a  good  deal  of  mud  that  would  have  been 
tracked  into  the  house  otherwise.  The 
ashes  were  later  covered  with  crushed 
stone,  but  this  proved  very  unpleasant  to 
walk  upon,  and  was  changed  later. 

At  that  time  of  planting  we  did  not 
dream  of  owning  a  machine  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture,  building  a  garage  and  driveway.  Still, 
when  this  all  came  with  business  located  in 
the  home  city,  a  plan  was  soon  evolved  with¬ 
out  disturbing  much  of  the  planting. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  SEEN  FROM  THE  BACK  PORCH,  AFTER 
REMOVAL  OF  STONE  PATHWAY. 


By  the  time  a  year  had  rolled  around,  we 
had  a  good  lawn  and  two  seedling  elms 
established — the  latter  transplanted  from 
the  open  lots  in  the  neighborhood ;  and  I 
had  started  a  vegetable  garden,  a  few  flow¬ 
ers  and  a  vine  or  two.  (You  will  notice 
that  I  am  interested  principally  in  the  back¬ 
yard,  because  most  of  my  work  and  pleas¬ 
ure  lies  there,  away  from  prying  eyes.)  The 
next  year  a  city  landscape  gardener  set  out 
the  shrubs  and  shade  trees  in  the  front. 
Two  of  those  young  trees  had  to  be  moved 
when  the  driveway  was  put  in.  This  same 
year  my  flower  border — mainly  perennials 
— was  planned  and  planted  ;  at  least,  a  good 
beginning  was  made.  The  wild  garden  with 
ferns  near  the  south  fence  has  not  been 
disturbed  since  it  was  started,  though  many 


LOOKING  FROM  EAST  END  OF  HARDY  BORDER  TOWARD 
THE  BACK  PORCH. 


new  bulbs  and  roots  have  been  added  from 
time  to  time.  On  the  grassy  side  of  the 
stones  bounding  the  wild  garden,  I  put  in 
clumps  of  scilla  Sibirica,  snowdrops  (sin¬ 
gle  and  double),  ranunculus  and  blue  wild 
violets.  The  lawn  mower  is  not  apt  to  run 
over  them,  so  there  is  a  chance  for  their 
tops  to  mature. 

The  next  year  the  back  and  side  fences 
were  put  up,  and  with  a  few  improvements 
to  the  house  inside  and  out,  the  place  began 
to  take  on  the  coziness  of  a  real  home. 

Two  years  after  that  came  the  car,  garage 
and  driveway.  At  first  the  former  was 
kept  at  a  public  garage,  but  when  business 
demanded  the  constant  use  of  the  car  we 
decided  to  make  room  for  it  in  our  own 
yard.  So  again  I  planned  and  figured  on 
the  space  of  the  backyard.  Only  part  of 
the  vegetable  garden  had  to  be  given  up. 
The  back  gate  was  moved  to  the  other  end 
of  the  garden,  the  crushed  stone  taken  to 


VIEW  TOWARD  HOUSE  FROM  ORIGINAL  BACK  GATE. 
BEFORE  THE  STONE  PATHWAY  WAS  REMOVED. 
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the  front  for  a  ground  cover  under  the 
porch ;  the  original  path  was  sodded  with 
sod  taken  from  the  spot  where  the  driveway 
was  to  be  laid.  The  original  cement  walk 
close  beside  the  house  leading  to  the  front 
was  moved  to  the  south  side  of  the  garage 
around  to  the  back  gate. 

In  this  way  we  secured  a  very  exclusive 
backyard  flower  garden,  and  I  gained  a  spot 
for  a  rose  garden — south  of  the  house 
where  the  cement  walk  used  to  be.  How¬ 
ever,  the  conditions  that  any  plant  would 
have  to  endure  here  were  such  puzzling 
problems  to  me  that  I  availed  myself  of  the 
Service  Department  of  The  Craftsman. 
I  made  a  rough  sketch  of  the  location,  stat¬ 
ing  conditions,  and  naming  the  class  of 
plants  I  desired  to  use.  Shortly  after  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  very  fine  list  of  plants  suitable  for 
such  a  location,  together  with  an  explana¬ 
tory  letter.  For  unavoidable  reasons,  the 
bed  could  not  be  prepared  until  this  past 
spring,  1914,  so  I  am  carefully  watching  the 
new  plantings  in  their  growth. 

While  the  backyard  is  not  extensive,  it 
contains  two  dwarf  Bismarck  apple  trees, 
one  of  which  is  being  trained  over  the  wire 
fence,  two  plum  trees  and  a  cherry.  The 
cherry  gave  us  half  a  bushel  of  excellent 
fruit  in  the  summer  of  1914.  The  plum 
trees  blossomed,  but  yielded  nothing  that 
year.  There  is  a  seven-year-old  black  wal¬ 
nut  tree  that  I  raised  from  seed;  also  a  lin¬ 
den  and  an  elm  tree  that  I  planted  in  1908 
when  they  were  seedlings  one  year  old. 
These  three  trees  will  be  of  much  comfort 
when  the  present  plum  and  cherry  trees 
have  outlived  their  usefulness.  Grapes  we 
have  had  for  four  years,  also  strawberries, 
while  gooseberries  and  currants  have  been 
plentiful.  The  asparagus  plants  I  raised 
from  seed,  so  the  bed  is  fairly  established 
now.  Last  year  I  put  in  some  peach  stones 
and  now  have  two  seedlings  well  on  the 
way. 

There  are  eight  climbing  roses,  twenty 
hardy  perpetual  roses  and  five  hardy  teas. 
A  good  many  of  my  roses  are  in  the  sunny 
hardy  border  with  the  perennials  because 
that  is  the  best  location  where  I  can  enjoy 
them. 

The  soil  in  this  locality  is  mostly  clay — a 
little  top  black  soil — so  all  plants  I  might 
select  from  a  catalogue  would  not  grow  well 
in  my  garden,  unless  I  chose  those  that 
liked  that  kind  of  a  soil.  I  have  added 
five  or  six  new  perennials  yearly. 

While  progress  in  development  of  our 
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home  was  not  without  annoyances  and 
hindrances,  it  was  well  worth  the  years  of 
struggle — financially  and  otherwise — and 
we  now  have  a  home  of  our  very  own  that 
is  much  to  our  liking.  And  probably  the 
very  fact  that  it  developed  slowly,  and  that 
each  detail  was  the  result  of  personal 
thought  and  effort,  has  given  the  place  a  far 
deeper  significance  than  if  we  had  left  it  to 
expert  care.  As  it  is,  every  tree,  shrub  and 
flower  is  a  pleasant  reminder  of  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  with  which  we  gradually  evolved  our 
simple,  homelike  grounds.  And  our  interest 
is  one  that  grows  with  each  passing  season. 
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USEFUL  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 
FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

OTHERS  and  teachers  who  wish 
to  keep  the  young  people  cheer¬ 
fully  busy  in  useful  tasks  about 
the  home  or  farm  may  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  project  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  for  organizing 
farm  and  home  handicraft  clubs.  Some  of 
the  arts  and  crafts  in  which  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  specialist  in  charge  of  club  work  for 
the  Northern  and  Western  States  hopes  to 
interest  his  boys  and  girls  are  as  follows : 

One,  rope  tying  and  splicing ;  two,  mak¬ 
ing  seed  testers  (box,  blotter  and  rag-doll 
testers)  ;  three,  making  a  hen  coop  and 
brooder  ;  four,  fruit  tree  grafting  and  tree 
surgery ;  live,  making  a  fly  trap ;  six,  mak¬ 
ing  wood  box.  for  kitchen  or  sitting  room  ; 
seven,  making  a  bird  house  and  watering 
trough ;  eight,  making  a  hotbed  or  cold 
frame ;  nine,  making  a  step  ladder  or  handy 
ladder  for  farm  and  home ;  ten,  making  one 
dozen  vegetable  market  crates ;  eleven, 
sharpening  saw,  pair  of  scissors ;  twelve, 
making  a  medicine  cabinet;  thirteen,  mak¬ 
ing  and  laying  a  cement  walk  or  floor ; 
fourteen,  making  a  bookcase  or  library  file ; 
fifteen,  first  aid  to  farm  implements:  (a) 
repair  whipple  tree,  (b)  pair  of  shears, 
(c)  fork  handle,  (d)  repair  gate;  six¬ 
teen,  drawing  plan  of  8o-acre  farmstead ; 
seventeen,  forging — 2  kinds,  practical,  re¬ 
lated  to  farm  work ;  eighteen,  welding — 2 
kinds,  practical,  related  to  farm  work ; 
nineteen,  horseshoe  making;  twenty,  first 
aid  to  household  furniture:  (a)  chair,  (b) 
table,  (c)  picture  frame,  (d)  door  lock 
or  hinge ;  twenty-one,  pressing  and  clean¬ 
ing  a  suit  of  clothes ;  twenty-two,  papering 
a  room  ;  twenty-three,  painting,  staining  or 
treating  floor  ;  twenty-four,  making  a  farm 
dooryard  gate ;  twenty-five,  making  a 
home-made  fireless  cooker,  one  of  2 
methods  ;  twenty-six,  making  a  home  can- 
ner,  one  of  2  methods ;  twenty-seven,  mak¬ 
ing  a  kitchen  shelf  or  kitchen  work  chair 
for  mother ;  twenty-eight,  get  out  a  set  of 
plans  and  specifications  for  model  farm 
home ;  twenty-nine,  show  how  to  give  first 
aid  to  school  furniture  and  equipment ; 
such  as  the  repair  of  a  seat,  window,  fence, 
broken  gate,  blackboard,  steps,  and*  side¬ 
walk ;  thirty,. show  how  to  repair  the  cover 
or  broken  back  of  a  book ;  thirty-one,  art 
metal  work  for  household ;  thirty-two, 
modeling  in  clay  and  plaster ;  thirty-three, 
leather  work ;  repair  of  leather  goods  or 


art  work ;  thirty-four,  fabric  dyeing  and 
printing ;  thirty-five,  pottery  for  use  in  the 
home ;  thirty-six,  basketry  for  use  in  gath¬ 
ering  and  marketing  vegetables  and  fruit ; 
thirty-seven,  making  a  milk  stool ;  thirty- 
eight,  home-made  fruit  juice  and  cider 
mill ;  thirty-nine,  hall  hat  and  coat  rack. 

These  are  mere  suggestions  which  have 
been  sent  out  to  different  State  and  dis¬ 
trict  leaders  in  the  Northern  and  Western 
States.  It  is  hoped  that  this  list  will  en¬ 
able  them  to  encourage  lines  of  work  that 
have  an  economic  value  in  the  farm  and 
home  management  of  any  community. 

The  new  clubs,  it  is  expected,  will  be 
merely  the  agricultural  clubs  already  or¬ 
ganized  among  the  young  people  and  the 
new  lines  of  industrial  work  will  be  taken 
up  at  times  and  seasons  when  corn,  pigs, 
chickens,  and  vegetables  do  not  need  the 
special  attention  of  the  boys  and  girls.  Un¬ 
der  the  new  plan  each  club  member  will 
probably  select  about  10  of  the  suggested 
tasks  and  do  each  of  them  during  conven¬ 
ient  moments.  The  results  of  the  work 
of  all  the  members  of  one  club  will  be  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  end  of  a  year’s  time  in  a 
place  where  the  rest  of  the  community  may 
see  what  has  been  attempted  and  pass  a 
judgment  on  its  value. 

Any  mother  or  teacher  who  would  care 
to  interest  her  children  in  any  of  the  arts 
and  crafts  outlined  above,  may  write  for 
further  details  to  the  Office  in  Charge  of 
Club  Work  for  the  Northern  and  Western 
States,  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

INTERNATIONAL  PROGRAM 
FOR  REPLANNING  BELGIUM 

HE  officers  of  the  International  Garden 
Cities  and  Town  Planning  Association, 
who  are  also  officers  of  the  similar  English 
association,  propose  to  begin  now  the  work 
of  replanning  Belgium.  They  have  sought 
the  endorsement  of  Belgians  now  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  have  undertaken  a  series  of  lec¬ 
tures  throughout  the  British  Isles,  which 
began  February  11  with  a  conference  in 
the  Guild  Hall  in  London,  at  which  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  British,  Belgian  and  French 
Governments  were  expected  to  be  present. 

The  program  included  trips  to  various 
English  garden  villages  and  suburbs.  A 
permanent  exhibition  of  plans,  models  and 
the  like  is  to  be  gathered,  and  a  school  will 
be  opened  in  which  architects  and  others 
may  study  the  questions  involved. — From 
The  Architect  and  Engineer  of  California. 
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HOME-MADE  CONCRETE  GAR¬ 
DEN  CONVENIENCES:  BY 
JULIUS  McYICKER 


LOOKING  up  from  my  desk  on  the 
garden  floor,  I  noticed  a  man  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  a  book  he  had  picked  up 
from  our  table  of  garden  books.  He 
was  oblivious  of  everything  in  the  world 
but  the  pages  of  that  small  book,  a  treat¬ 
ise  on  concrete,  a  dull  enough  subject  to 
the  average  person,  but  to  the  adept  a  fo¬ 
cusing  point  for  high  realms  of  beauty.  His 
manifest  enjoyment  and  appreciation  of 
that  dry  handbook  proclaimed  him  a 
worker,  an  unconscious  member  perhaps  of 
the  craftsman  fraternities,  whose  headquar¬ 
ters  are  in  this  building.  Therefore,  he 
must  be  made  to  feel  at  home,  given  the 
freedom  of  the  place,  supplied  with  easy 
chair  and  study  table. 

The  reason  for  his  interest  soon  became 
apparent.  He  had  been  experimenting  with 
concrete — with  the  making  of  sundials, 
bird  basins,  stepping  stones,  etc.,  for  his 


A  HOME-MADE  SUNDIAL  IN  A  HOME-MADE  GARDEN. 


STEPPING  STONE  PATH  WITH  ROSE  ARCHWAY. 

own  garden.  Asking  help  of  neither  ex¬ 
perienced  workman  nor  books  of  authority, 
he  had  managed,  with  the  aid  of  dishpan, 
chopping  bowl,  stove  pipe  and  soap  box,  to 
make  a  number  of  things  in  so  original  and 
simple  a  fashion  that,  in  behalf  of  Crafts¬ 
man  readers  who  love  to  work  in  their  own 
garden,  I  begged  him  for  a  detailed  account 
of  his  work. 

Since  his  experiments  are  of  value  to  our 
readers,  we  quote  at  length  from  his  de¬ 
scription  sent  at  our  express  request :  “The 
sundial  I  made  from  a  piece  of  old  fur¬ 
nace  pipe,  a  small  square  box  for  the  top 
mold  and  a  larger  one  for  the  base.  It  was 
my  first  attempt  in  the  use  of  concrete,  so 
the  molds  did  not  come  out  perfectly,  but 
as  it  happened  the  effect  was  very  much 
improved  instead  of  ruined,  for  it  has  all 
the  appearance  of  an  antique  picked  up  by 
happy  chance  in  some  Old  World  ramble. 

“The  little  seat  is  not  very  large,  but  very 
attractive.  It  has  been  placed  at  the  edge 
of  the  rose  garden,  where  two  people  may 
rest  and  appreciate  in  full  the  four  hun- 
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FRAMEWORK  FOR  A  ROSE-CANOPY  SEAT. 


dred  roses  which  supply  a  continuous  suc¬ 
cession  of  bloom  from  June  on  till  the  first 
frosts.  The  frame  over  the  arch  will  even¬ 
tually  be  a  rose  canopy  shading  the  seat. 
The  rose  bushes  are  being  trained  in  a  far 
section  of  the  garden  and  will  soon  be 
transplanted.  There  is  but  one  upright 
stem  to  each  rose  and  the  leaves  and  shoots 
are  kept  constantly  nipped  off  until  the  vine 
has  reached  the  top  bar ;  then  it  will  be 
trained  like  an  umbrella,  all  the  foliaggfand 
bloom  being  at  the  top.  In  the  top  p§fe4P” 
graph  the  lattice  trellis  seems  to  be  a  part 
of  the  more  prominent  arch,  but  it  is  back 
about  six  feet  from  it.  The  seat  was  made 
of  old  boxes  also.  It  is  perfectly  plain,  but 
in  good  proportion,  and  was  all  completed 
in  three  days. 

“One  of  the  pictures  shows  a  bird 
bath  and  also  some  stepping  stones.  The 
bath  pedestal  was  made  from  stove  pipe  and 
a  box  was  used  for  the  base.  For  the  top 
I  got  a  large  wooden  chopping  bowl,  oiled 
it  well  and  filled  it  with  cement.  While 
still  very  wet  I  pressed  a  small  tin  wash 
basin  in  it,  till  I  got  the  top  rim  of  the  ba¬ 


sin  level  with  the  bowl.  Then  I  nailed 
some  pieces  of  wood  across  to  prevent  the 
cement  from  pushing  the  basin  up.  For 
the  top  rim  I  took  a  box,  the  tin  cover  to  a 
large  bread  pan  (the  kind  they  set  bread 
in),  and  the  wash  basin  was  used  again.  I 
placed  the  wash  basin  upside  down,  took 
the  old  iron  hoop  of  a  barrel  and  cut  it  so 
that  I  could  bend  it  round,  the  size  of  the 
basin.  When  this  was  done,  I  wired  it  to 
keep  it  the  correct  size.  I  placed  it  in 
the  center  of  a  box  larger  than  the  top  of 
bread  pan  cover  and  fitted  the  box  outside 
of  the  hoop  to  the  depth  of  about  two 
inches,  then  used  the  bread  tin  cover  as  a 
cook  would  a  biscuit  cutter  and  pressed  it 
down  through  the  cement  and  left  it  there 
till  cement  was  hard.  When  the  outside  of 
the  box  was  carefully  broken,  the  four  cor¬ 
ner  pieces  came  away  by  themselves,  leav¬ 
ing  the  top  rim,  like  a  large  flat  doughnut. 
This  I  cemented  on  to  the  mold  that  had 
come  out  of  the  chopping  bowl. 

“The  stepping  stone  path  was  made  by 
digging  holes  large  enough  to  admit  a  deep, 
square  box.  Then  I  tramped  ashes  to  a 
depth  of  eight  inches  and  put  a  mixture  of 
cement,  sand  and  crushed  stone  for  about 
four  inches,  topping  thit>  off  with  a  sand 
and  cement  finishing.” 

PUTTING  UP  BIRD  BOXES 

O  tenants  give  more  satisfaction  than 
box-dwelling  birds.  They  can  be  re¬ 
lied  upon  for  full  and  complete  rental  in 
the  form  of  destruction  of  noxious  insects 
and  the  rendering  of  delightful  music ;  fur¬ 
ther,  they  are  an  unfailing  source  of  amus¬ 
ing  and  instructive  incidents.  The  boy  or 
girl  who  puts  up  boxes  for  the  birds  to  nest 
in,  supplies  them  with  drinking  and  bathing 
places,  and  provides  food  for  those  species 
which  remain  in  winter,  is  certain  of  an  un¬ 
failing  source  of  pleasure,  which  can  never 
be  known  by  any  one  who  pursues  them 
with  bean-shooter  or  stones,  or  simply  ig¬ 
nores  their  presence.  The  chances  are  far 
better  that  the  bird-loving  boy  or  girl  will 
make  the  finer  citizen.  The  bright  boy  or 
girl  who  closely  observes  nature,  noting  the 
places  which  the  birds  select  by  choice  for 
their  nesting  sites,  will  be  sure  to  get  ideas 
which  may  be  utilized  in  making  the  home 
grounds  a  veritable  paradise  for  birds.  The 
birds  may  not  respond  very  promptly  to  the 
first  attempt,  but  the  would-be  landlord 
should  not  get  discouraged.  Persistent  and 
intelligent  effort  will  surely  bring  results. 
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REAL  OUTDOOR  COMFORT 


HAMMOCKS  AND  SWINGING 
COUCHES  FOR  GARDENS  AND 
PORCHES 

NTHRALLED  by  the  story  of  the 
Swiss  Family  Robinson,  and  all  the 
delightful  tales  of  forced  existence 
upon  tropical  isles,  who  has  not  en¬ 
vied  those  fortunate  people  their  romantic 
adventures,  their  house  in  the  treetops,  and 
longed  to  sleep  like  them  under  a  canopy 
of  rustling  leaves?  Who  can  recall  the  old 
nursery  rhyme  of  “Rock-a-bye-baby”  or 
read  of  little  Mowgli’s  life  in  the  jungle, 
without  fancy  flying  to  the  joy  of  days  out 
of  doors  and  nights  among  the  sheltering 
branches  of  trees? 


A  COLLAPSIBLE  COT  THAT  CAN  BE  USED  AS  A  COUCH 
OR  BED,  INDOORS  OR  OUTDOORS,  FOR  SUMMER  COT¬ 
TAGE,  BUNGALOW  OR  CAMP :  $4.7$. 

The  most  thrilling  weeks  of  the  whole 
year  to  most  of  us  are  those  that  measure 
vacation  days,  those  outdoor  days  that  are 
lived  so  many  times  in  anticipation  and  in 
memory.  Our  joy  of  a  vacation  is  not  be¬ 
cause  we  are  excused  from  hours  of  work, 
but  because  we  are  free  to  indulge  our  in¬ 
tense  desire  for  contact  with  outdoor  life,  to 
feel  the  spring  of  earth  beneath  our  feet, 
the  warm  sun,  cool  shade  and  refreshing 
winds  upon  our  heads ;  we  long  to  sleep  out 
under  a  star-studded  sky,  with  the  long 
branches  of  trees  stretched  above  us  like 
arms  held  out  in  benediction. 

The  growing  interest  in  outdoor  living  in¬ 
cludes  outdoor  sleeping  as 
well.  We  are  coming  to 
believe  with  the  Indians 
that  only  a  strong  man  can 
live  shut  up  in  wigwams 
and  houses,  that  the  sick 
and  frail  folk  must  be 
taken  out  of  doors  if 
strength  and  health  are  to 
be  brought  back.  Outdoor 
sleeping  is  advocated  by 
physicians  for  all  people 
suffering  from  nervous¬ 
ness,  insomnia,  tubercu¬ 
losis.  Indeed,  it  seems  a 
great  pity  that  we  Amer¬ 
icans  are  so  slow  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  wonder  of  nights 
out  of  doors,  that  we  must 
be  urged  for  our  health’s 
sake  to  spend  a  night  in 
N  a  t  u  r  e’s  guest  rooms 
upon  pine-needle  couches. 
We  gain  much  more  than 
mere  bodily  health,  im¬ 
portant  as  that  is,  by 
nights  in  the  open  air. 


A  COMFORTABLY  UPHOLSTERED  SWINGING  HAMMOCK  THAT  MAY  BE  USED 
WITH  THE  MATTRESS  LEVEL,  OR  IN  ANY  ONE  OF  THREE  RECLINING  POSI¬ 
TIONS  :  A  DELIGHTFUL  COUCH  FOR  SHELTERED  OPEN-AIR  SLEEPING  :  $12.50. 
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There  is  no  doubt,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  interest  in  out¬ 
door  living  and  sleeping  is 
growing,  and  each  summer 
finds  more  enthusiastic  con¬ 
verts  to  this  wholesome  creed. 
The  means  to  gratify  such 
longings  are  also  being  in¬ 
creased,  for  as  soon  as  there 
is  a  need  of  anything  in  the 
world,  man’s  ingenuity  finds 
a  means  to  supply  that  need. 
Because  many  people  want  to 
live  and  sleep  outdoors,  manu¬ 
facturers  have  been  quick  to 
provide  a  way  for  them  to  do 
so  in  comfort,  and  have  de¬ 
vised  portable  houses,  camp¬ 
ing  outfits,  hammocks,  swings 
and  cots,  from  the  simplest 


THIS  AWNING-COVERED  HAMMOCK,  PROTECTED  FROM  SUN  AND 
IS  ESPECIALLY  SUITABLE  FOR  SEASHORE  USE :  THE  AWNING,  WHICH 
COSTS  $19.50,  CAN  BE  ADJUSTED  TO  VARIOUS  STYLES  OF  HAMMOCKS. 


A  SWINGING  DAVENPORT,  FOR  PORCH  OR  GARDEN,  WITH  UPHOLSTERED  SEAT 
AND  ADJUSTABLE  BACK,  AND  WITH  HANDY  POCKETS  AT  THE  ENDS:  $12.00. 


and  most  inexpensive  to  the  most  luxurious, 
in  variety  sufficient  to  meet  practically 
every  requirement. 

We  are  showing  here  some  of  the  best  of 
these  new  swinging  seats,  couches  and 
hammocks,  which  may  serve  as  suggestions 
to  those  of  our  readers  who  are  planning 
to  add  such  features  to  their  porch,  garden 
or  camping  equipment  this  season.  •  The 
first  illustration  shows  a  collapsible  cot  of 
simple  form  that  can  be  put  to  many  uses — - 
as  a  couch  or  bed  for  summer  cottage,  bun¬ 
galow  or  camp,  on  sleeping  porch  or  bal¬ 


cony,  in  a  tent  or  under  the 
trees.  Another  view,  on 
page  232,  shows  how  com¬ 
pactly  the  cot  and  its  mat¬ 
tress  may  be  folded  up  for 
use  during  the  day  as  a 
screen,  or  for  storage  or 
transportation.  It  is  made 
of  strong  dark  brown  can¬ 
vas,  stretched  tight  on  a 
steel  frame,  and  can  be 
had  with  or  without  the 
mattress. 

In  the  second  illustra¬ 
tion  is  shown  a  sleeping 
hammock  comfortably  up¬ 
holstered  and  sheltered  by 
a  canvas  wind-shield ;  the 
mattress  may  be  used 
level,  or  raised  to  any  one 
of  three  reclining  posi¬ 
tions,  making  a  delight¬ 
fully  adaptable  couch  for 
sheltered  lounging  or 
sleeping  in  the  open  air. 

Where  more  protection  is  needed  from 
sun  and  wind — as  at  the  seashore,  for  in¬ 
stance,  on  an  exposed  lawn  or  beside  a  ten¬ 
nis  court, — an  awning  may  be  used  over 
and  around  the  hammock,  as  shown  at  the 
top  of  the  page,  a  device  that  is  also  ac¬ 
ceptable  on  very  damp  nights.  The  awning 
comes  in  brown  and  white  stripes,  as  well 
as  in  plain  green,  brown  or  white  canvas. 

Another  variation  of  the  sleeping  ham¬ 
mock  consists  in  a  swinging  davenport  with 
upholstered  back  and  seat,  the  back  being 
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side  is  provided  with  a  wind-shield 
which  lets  down,  leaving  strong, 
dose-woven  netting  that  provides 
plenty  of  air  on  hot  days  yet  in¬ 
sures  safety  for  a  restless  child. 

Then  there  is  a  hammock  for 
children  of  larger  growth.  This  is 
made  with  canvas  sides,  22  inches 
in  height,  with  strong  wooden 
dowels  run  through  pockets,  fast¬ 
ened  at  the  corners  with  snap-catch 
attachment,  and  securely  sewed  to 


adjustable  by  chains  to  any  position  of  com¬ 
fort.  It  can  even  be  laid  down  on  a  level 
with  the  seat  to  form  a  double  bed.  Made 
in  tan,  white  or  green  canvas,  this  forms 
a  very  attractive  hammock,  while  the  pock¬ 
ets  at  the  end  add  to  the  convenience. 

The  next  illustration  shows  a  hammock 
with  a  box-spring  mattress,  canvas-covered, 
in  which  the  steel  sides  of  the  spring  frame 
are  covered  by  a  canvas  strip  that  is  laced 
up  to  make  a  closed-bottom  construction. 
The  hammock  may  be  had  with  or  without 


in  forest  green 
w  i  t  h  b  1  a  c  k  ja¬ 
panned  steel  fold¬ 
ing  joints.  The 
awning  is  double- 
faced  canvas, 
white  on  the  out¬ 
side  like  the  bas¬ 
sinet  and  green 
inside  to  shield 
the  eyes  from  sun 
and  glare.  Each 


THE  COT 
SHOWN 
FIRST  ON 
PAGE  230 
FOLDS  UP 
COMPACT¬ 
LY  WITH 
ITS  MAT¬ 
TRESS  AS 
SEEN 
HERE. 


FOLDING  BASSINET  HAMMOCK  WITH  WIND¬ 
SHIELD  AVVNINGAND  STAND:  $(>.50. 

the  awning  stand,  as  desired. 

One  of  the  most  ingenious  of  out¬ 
door  sleeping  contrivances,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  bassinet  hammock,  two 
views  of  which  are  shown  on  this 
page.  Nothing  has  been  overlooked 
in  the  making  of  this  bed — and 
surely  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
for  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the 
summer’s  trip  to  the  country  is  that 
the  children  may  lay  the  foundation 
for  a  long,  vigorous  life  by  sleeping 
out  in  the  pure,  fresh  air.  The 
hammock,  which  is  15  inches  wide 
and  36  inches  long,  folds  so  that  it 
can  be  packed  in  a  trunk  or  easily 
carried  by  hand.  The  stand  and 
awning  also  fold  so  that  baby’s  bed 
may  be  taken  from  city  to  country 
with  no  trouble  and  little  expense. 
The  stand  is  of  hard  wood,  finished 


IN  THIS  PHOTOGRAPH  THE  BASSINET  HAMMOCK  IS  SHOWN 
WITH  ITS  WIND-SHIELD  FASTENED  IN  PLACE. 


CARE  OF  HARDWOOD  DOORS  AND  TRIM 


HAMMOCK  WITH  CANVAS-COVERED  SEA-GRASS  MATTRESS,  CANVAS  WIND¬ 
SHIELD  AND  AWNING  ABOVE:  $19.50. 


the  mattress  at  the  bottom 
for  additional  safety.  The 
mattress  is  canvas-covered, 
white  outside  and  green  in¬ 
side,  or  brown  and  tan 
striped. 

The  hammocks  and 
swinging  couches  described 
here  can  be  had  either  with 
or  without  the  awning  or 
the  strong  steel  frame. 

The  descriptions  and  il¬ 
lustrations  in  this  article 
are  necessarily  only  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  vast  possi¬ 
bilities  in  this  informal  fur¬ 
niture.  Innumerable  designs 
and  arrangements  may  be 
found  for  the  swinging 
couch  and  collapsible  bed, 
from  the  simple  hammock, 
roughly  swung  between  two 
trees  at  a  summer  camp  to  the  upholstered, 
swinging  couch  in  a  carefully  planned  sun- 
room.  The  color  scheme  also  offers  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  interesting  study.  On  the  gar¬ 
den  floor  of  the  Craftsman  Building,  may 
be  found  a  representative  display  of  this 
swinging  furniture;  visitors  there  may  get 
practical  advice  regarding  its  use,  while  the 
actual  exhibition  of  the  couches  in  their 
attractive  surroundings  will  give  a  better 


idea  of  their  effect  than  is  possible  in  any 
descriptive  article.  This  furniture  is  sin¬ 
gularly  appropriate  as  a  part  of  the  Crafts¬ 
man  exhibition.  Anything  that  encourages 
life  in  the  open,  swinging  in  the  sun  and 
sleeping  under  the  stars,  is  a  part  of  the 
Craftsman  ideal,  especially  if  it  combines 
artistic  value  with  its  merit  as  an  incentive 
to  out-of-doors  life — as  these  delightful 
and  practical  devices  most  certainly  do. 


CARE  OF  HARDWOOD  DOORS 
AND  TRIM 

LL  woods  are  porous,  and  the  drier 
and  more  thoroughly  seasoned  they 
are,  the  more  readily  they  absorb 
moisture  and  are  affected  by  at¬ 
mospheric  conditions.  When  unfinished 
hardwood  doors  and  trim  are  placed  in  a 
damp  room,  they  quickly  absorb  the  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  air,  which  causes  expansion  or 
swelling,  and  when  they  return  to  normal 
(that  is,  when  the  moisture  is  again  dried 
out)  they  are  liable  to  warp  and  open  at  the 
joints,  and’it  takes  much  time  and  labor  to 
repair  the  damage.  This  can  easily  be 
avoided  if  only  a  little  care  is  exercised. 

In  the  first  place,  as  soon  as  hardwood 
doors  and  trim  are  received,  have  a  finisher 
give  them  one  coat  of  filler  shellac,  or  stain, 
as  the  case  may  require.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  nearly  all  doors  and  trim  are 
shipped  “in  the  white,”  and  all  of  the  pores 
of  the  wood  are  open  and  ready  to  absorb 
moisture  unless  protected. 


Do  not  hang  doors  or  put  on  trim  in  a 
damp,  freshly-plastered  building.  It  is, 
also,  a  good  idea  to  back-paint  all  hardwood 
finish  with  one  heavy  coat  of  asphaltum 
stain  or  lead  and  oil.  This  is  to  prevent 
absorption  of  moisture  from  the  plaster. 
Mortar  contains  large  quantities  of  water, 
and  until  the  moisture  is  dried  out  of  the 
walls,  the  house  is  not  in  the  right  condition 
to  receive  hardwood  doors  or  any  other  fine 
woodwork,  which  is  quickly  affected  by 
such  condition. 

The  manufacturer  should  not  be  censured 
nor  the  wood  condemned  if  the  product, 
upon  which  every  care  is  exercised  in  the 
making,  is  not  handled  properly  upon  ar¬ 
rival  at  destination.  Leading  architects  are 
specifying  and  insisting  that  heat  first  be 
turned  on  so  as  to  dry  out  the  building 
thoroughly  before  hanging  hardwood  doors 
or  putting  on  trim.  If  these  hints  and  sug¬ 
gestions  are  carried  out  no  trouble  will  be 
experienced. — An  extract  from  a  practical 
report  recently  issued  by  The  Gum  Lumber 
Manufacturers’  Association. 
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LIGHTING  PAINTINGS  AND 
SCULPTURE  FOR  EXHIBITION 
PURPOSES:  BY  STEPHEN  L. 
COLES 

HE  artificial  lighting  of  works  of 
art,  especially  paintings  and  sculp¬ 
ture  in  exhibition  galleries  or  mu¬ 
seums,  involves  a  number  of  im¬ 
portant  problems.  The  solution  of  these 
must  take  into  account  such  variable  quan¬ 
tities  as  the  correct  hanging  or  setting  of 
the  object  to  be  illuminated,  the  position  of 
the  source  of  light,  the  quantity,  quality 
and  distribution  of  light,  the  construction 
and  placing  of  such  reflectors  as  are  need¬ 
ed,  and — most  vital  of  all — a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  picture  or  statue  it¬ 
self. 

The  best  results  can  be  obtained,  of 
course,  by  having  the  artist  or  sculptor  co¬ 
operate  with  the  illuminating  engineer  in  a 
series  of  experiments  until  the  right  com¬ 
bination  of  elements  is  achieved.  But  this 
cannot  be  done  except  in  rare  instances. 

Fortunately  the  artificial  illuminant 
which  lends  itself  almost  perfectly  to  the 
purpose — electric  light — is  the  most  flexi¬ 
ble  and  adaptable  known.  The  illuminat¬ 
ing  engineer  has  at  hand  a  wide  range  of 
shapes  and  sizes  in  incandescent  lamps 
from  which  to  select  those  best  adapted  to 
the  problem  he  is  solving.  Besides  this,  he 
has  already  prepared  for  him  in  convenient 
commercial  form,  complete  systems  of 
lighting — adapted  to  various  average  con¬ 
ditions — which  give  the  correct  size  and 
shape  of  such  lamps,  as  well  as  the  proper 
form  and  angle  of  reflectors.  In  other  and 
exceptional  instances  the  component  parts 
of  these  complete  systems  may  be  used  to 
build  up  individual  illuminating  systems  to 
fit  the  special  case. 

In  the  past  there  has  been  no  common 
middle  ground  on  which  the  artist  or  art 
connoisseur  and  the  illuminating  engineer 
could  meet.  Each  has  been  handicapped 
by  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  other’s  art 
and  its  limitations.  This  is  shown  clearly 
in  many  of  the  larger  art  galleries  and  mu¬ 
seums,  in  which  three,  four,  five  or  more 
systems  of  artificial  illumination  may  be 
found  in  service.  These  express  the  indi¬ 
vidual  ideas  of  one  or  more  illuminating 
engineers,  but  more  often  a  compromise 
between  the  ideas  of  the  illuminating  engi¬ 
neer  and  the  curator  in  charge  of  the  muse¬ 


um  or  gallery.  The  very  adaptability  .of 
electric  light  and  the  innumerable  effects 
possible  through  its  use  form  a  barrier  on 
either  side  of  which  the  illuminating  engi¬ 
neer  and  the  art  connoisseur  must  halt  un¬ 
less  each  concedes  a  little  to  the  other. 

This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of 
sculpture.  The  artist  indicates  shadows  by 
lines  or  masses,  and  even  if  the  lighting  is 
only  partially  appropriate  to  the  subject, 
these  lines  or  masses  will  still  give  the  im¬ 
pression  of  shadows.  The  sculptor,  how¬ 
ever,  works  in  a  medium  of  three  dimen¬ 
sions,  and  when  he  wishes  to  indicate  a 
shadow  he  creates  a  hollow  or  depression 
in  his  marble  or  clay.  The  absence  or  par¬ 
tial  absence  of  light,  either  natural  or  arti¬ 
ficial,  in  this  depression  gives  us  the  sense 
of  shadow.  Therefore,  it  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  that  when  a  piece  of  sculpture  is  arti¬ 
ficially  illuminated  by  incorrectly  placed 
sources  of  light,  or  by  light  of  too  great  or 
too  small  intensity,  the  shadows  will  fall 
incorrectly  and  the  whole  expression  of  the 
sculpture  will  be  changed. 

The  walls  on  which  pictures  are  hung 
form  the  plane  of  illumination.  It  is  pref¬ 
erable  to  light  these  to  the  desired  intensity 
by  special  units,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
provide  a  low  value  of  general  illumina¬ 
tion.  Glare  should  be  especially  avoided. 

Individual  angle  steel  reflectors,  individ¬ 
ual  angle  mirrored  glass  reflectors,  or  mir¬ 
rored  trough  reflectors,  giving  proper  dis¬ 
tribution  curves,  are  practicable. 

These  general  principles  may  also  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  lighting  of  stores — a  field  in 
which  considerable  expert  work  has  already 
been  done,  but  in  which  there  is  still  much 
room  for  improvement.  The  value  of  ef¬ 
ficient  and  at  the  same  time  artistic  and  rest¬ 
ful  lighting  can  hardly  be  overestimated, 
whether  one  considers  it  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  public  or  of  the  storekeeper. 
Aside  from  the  obvious  fact  that  the  better 
the  wares  are  lighted,  the  larger  the  sales 
are  likely  to  be,  there  is  also  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  the  psychological  effect  of  a  good 
lighting  system  upon  the  salespeople  and  the 
customers.  We  are  beginning  to  realize, 
slowly,  it  is  true,  that  beauty  has  an  actual 
commercial  as  well  as  aesthetic  value ;  it  is 
“good  advertising.”  And  the  wise  merchant 
today  not  only  studies  harmonious  grouping 
and  color  schemes,  but  also  sees  to  it  that  the 
lighting  of  his  store  and  window  displays  is 
a  source,  not  of  annoyance,  but  of  real  com¬ 
fort  and  pleasure. 
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TERRA  COTTA  GARDEN 
FURNISHINGS 

( Continued  from  page  191.) 

walk  or  where  they  can  be  met  unexpectedly 
around  the  turn  of  a  path  or  in  some  se¬ 
cluded  nook. 

No  garden  is  quite  complete  without  a 
sun  dial  whether  it  centers  a  rose  garden, 
stands  alone  on  a  lawn  or  is  raised  at  the 
edge  of  a  terrace,  marking  flight  of  time 
with  Old  World  charm.  Gazing  globes 
mounted  on  terra  cotta  pedestals,  recalling 
the  days  of  the  necromancers,  catch  the 
noonday  blue  of  sky,  of  drifting  sunset 
cloud,  intensify  the  rainbow  masses  of  gar¬ 
den  color,  mystify  the  birds  that  play  mer¬ 
rily  about.  Though  new  to  our  use  in  the 
garden  they  are  coming  rapidly  into  favor 
because  they  are  one  more  medium  for  cen¬ 
tering  garden  pictures  and  adding  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  color.  Bird  basins,  those  low,  sim¬ 
ple  models,  made  to  place  on  the  ground,  on 
a  stump  of  an  old  tree  or  on  an  isolated 
boulder,  and  the  higher  ones  held  aloft  upon 
graceful  pedestals,  out  of  the  reach  of  ma¬ 
rauding  cats,  are  almost  entirely  of  modern 
design,  for  we  have  but  recently  reached  an 
appreciation  of  how  valuable  the  little  feath¬ 
ered  gardeners  are  in  helping  the  perfect 
growth  of  our  plants.  Birds  stay  wherever 
they  can  be  assured  of  clear  water  for  bath¬ 
ing  and  drinking.  Nothing  attracts  them 
more  certainly  than  a  fine  spray  of  water 
through  which  they  can  fly.  Seats,  benches, 
jars  and  vases  of  simple  and  elaborate  de¬ 
sign  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  infor¬ 
mal  as  well  as  the  formal  garden. 

There  should,  of  course,  be  conformity 
of  design  to  the  character  of  the  landscape 
and  the  dwelling  it  surrounds.  The  garden 
of  a  stately  mansion  always  demands  sym¬ 
metry  and  a  more  severe  style  of  orna¬ 
mentation,  while  that  of  the  cottage  would 
gain  by  a  greater  simplicity.  This  same 
principle  prevailed  in  the  garden  decora¬ 
tions  of  the  ancient  villas  and  country 
houses,  as  far  as  we  may  gather  from  their 
ruins.  The  most  noteworthy  example  is  in 
the  surroundings  of  the  villa  of  Hadrian 
near  Tivoli.  The  adaptability  of  terra 
cotta  to  a  variety  of  designs  makes  it  all  the 
more  valuable  with  this  effect  in  view. 

Terra  cotta  always  adds  distinction  to 
any  garden  color  scheme.  The  warm  tints 
of  the  pottery  blend  with  the  background 
of  trees  and  foliage  and  soften  the  cold 
grey  of  gravel  paths  and  drives.  Its  neu¬ 


tral  color  could  never  offer  a  harsh  note 
and  harmonizes  equally  well  with  glowing 
autumn  leaves  and  the  delicate  new  green 
of  spring.  A  garden  enriched  with  this 
form  of  decoration  gains  a  beauty  which 
does  not  change  with  changing  months  and 
seasons.  If  properly  placed,  the  outline  of 
terra  cotta  jars  will  add  a  grace  even  to  a 
bare  winter  landscape. 

Lord  Windham,  in  a  letter  to  Humphrey 
Repton,  asks  very  pertinently : 

“Does  the  pleasure  we  receive  from  the 
view  of  parks  and  gardens  result  from  their 
affording  subjects  that  would  appear  to  ad¬ 
vantage  in  a  picture?”  and  answers,  “that 
places  are  not  to  be  laid  out  with  a  view  to 
their  appearance  in  a  picture,  but  to  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  them  in  real  life.” 
This  principle  applies  particularly  to  gar¬ 
den  furniture  which,  under  proper  condi- 


FIGURE  one:  THIS  GREY  FONT,  THIRTY-SIX  INCHES 
HIGH,  TWELVE  INCHES  WIDE,  PROVIDES  BIRDS  WITH 
A  BATH  OR  A  FROLIC  THROUGH  THE  SPRAY. 
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tions,  may  combine  the  greatest  practical 
value  with  all  manner  of  picturesque  pos¬ 
sibilities. 

A  whimsical  detail  which  is  being 
brought  out  in  the  designing  of  all  gardens 
is  one  adapted  from  the  Japanese  fancy  of 
a  “viewing  stone.”  Their  idea  is  that  from 
this  stone,  on  which  they  stand  or  sit,  they 
should  enjoy  the  plan  of  the  garden  in  its 
greatest  perfection.  They  design  a  garden 
as  a  sculptor  designs  a  group,  endeavoring 
to  make  it  beautiful  from  every  point.  The 
composition  of  a  painting  is  a  comparative¬ 
ly  simple  matter  when  the  countless  details 
of  garden  planning  are  considered.  In  the 
modern  garden  plan  there  should  be  a  place 
sheltered  from  the  wind  and  sun  where  one 
may  sit  and  view  the  garden  in  the  early 
morning  hours,  at  noon  under  abundant 


FIGURE  two:  VASE  OF  SIMPLE  DESIGN,  TWENTY-TWO 
INCHES  HIGH,  TWENTY-THREE  INCHES  WIDE,  SERV¬ 
ING  AS  URN  ON  TOP  OF  BALUSTRADE  OR  AS  PEDESTAL 
IN  GARDEN. 

shade  and  at  evening  from  the  slope  of  a 
hill.  Carrying  out  this  idea,  there  should 
be  seats  conveniently  placed  for  obtaining 
the  best  views.  The  long  curve  of  the  terra 
cotta  seats  at  the  bnnv  of  a  hill,  beneath 
an  overhanging  pine  tree,  makes  an  ideal 
sunset  seat.  A  long,  narrow  bench  with 
Greek  lines,  simple  and  chaste,  should  be 
within  the  shelter  of  the  grove  to  furnish 
the  noonday  picture.  Time  and  the  ele¬ 
ments  can  be  depended  upon  to  draw  the 
raw  new  seat  into  a  suitable  place  in  na¬ 
ture. 

Often  a  window  ledge,  a  balustrade  or 
the  top  of  a  wall  gives  an  unbroken  line 
which  is  bare  and  unsatisfying.  The  skill¬ 
ful  placing  of  terra  cotta  urns  breaks  this 
severe  sweep  without  detracting  from  the 


FIGURE  THREE  :  LARCE  JAR,  SUITABLE  FOR  TERRACE  OR 
FOR  OUTLINING  APPROACH  TO  HOUSE:  REMINISCENT 
OF  THF.  OLD  ITALIAN  POTTERY. 


dignity  of  line.  If  these  vases  are  filled 
with  growing  flowers,  vivid  spots  of  color 
are  added  to  emphasize  the  formal  design. 

Broad  avenues  leading  to  the  house,  or 
driveways  encircling  the  garage,  may  be 
bordered  by  rows  of  these  jars  filled  with 
box,  while  the  small  paths  wandering 
through  the  garden,  are  effectively  broken 
by  an  occasional  vase  on  a  pedestal.  For 
such  purposes,  the  terra-cotta  pieces  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  present  article  are  especially 
appropriate  because  of  their  massive  pro¬ 
portions,  rough  texture  and  simple  design. 

In  a  conservatory  or  sun  parlor,  pottery 
can  be  used  to  great  advantage,  while  city 
or  country  vestibules  should  have  a  tree  or 
a  plant  in  a  terra  cotta  pot  or  vase.  In¬ 
numerable  designs  are  offered  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  from  the  high  Grecian  jar  to  dignify 
the  spacious  entrance  of  a  country  dwell¬ 
ing  to  the  flat  bowl,  filled  with  ferns  be¬ 
fore  the  narrow  door  of  a  town  apartment. 


FIGURE  FOUR:  SIMPLE  JAR  FOR  PORCH  FURNITURE  OR 
BALUSTRADE  TO  TERRACE. 
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THE  HEART  OF  THE  GUM- 
WOOD  TREE :  RED  GUM,  ITS 
VIRTUES  AND  USES 

LONG  with  the  reawakening  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  home-building  which  has 
swept  over  this  country  during  the 
last  few  years  has  come- a  growing 
interest  in  “the  stuff  that  homes  are  made 
of.”  There  is  an  increasing  appreciation  of 
the  practical  and  artistic  possibilities  of  not 
only  brick,  stone,  concrete  and  other  mate¬ 
rials  of  construction,  but  also  timber.  The 
strength,  adaptability  and  beauty  of  wood 
both  for  architectural  and  cabinet-making 
purposes  has  become  a  subject  of  deep  in¬ 
terest  for  professional  and  layman  alike. 
The  inherent  charms  of  grain,  texture  and 
coloring,  the  individuality  of  the  different 
kinds  of  trees  and  their  appropriateness  for 
various  uses  are  all  considered,  and  the  de¬ 
sign  and  finish  of  the  wood  receives  careful 
thought. 

We  have  found  this  to  be  especially  true 
among  readers  of  The  Craftsman  who  are 
interested  in  the  planning  and  building  of 
homes  and  the  designing  and  finishing  of 
woodwork  and  furniture.  They  are  eager 
to  study  not  merely  the  general  principles 
of  construction,  but  the  nature  and  qualities 
of  the  wood  itself,  so  that  they  may  be  able 
to  handle  it  in  the  most  sympathetic  and 
appropriate  manner.  For  they  have  come 
to  realize  that  upon  such  treatment  depends 
in  large  measure  the  general  harmony  and 
restfulness  of  the  home  atmosphere. 

We  have  published,  in  the  past,  articles 
on  the  use  and  finishing  of  oak,  chestnut, 
cypress  and  other  woods,  and  today  the  re¬ 
cent  developments  in  the  handling  of  gum- 
wood  seem  especially  worthy  of  attention, 
for  it  has  been  taking  its  place  among  the 
most  important  woods  of  the  day  in  innu¬ 
merable  branches  of  interior  trim,  cabinet¬ 
work  and  other  useful  and  decorative 
crafts.  Indeed,  red  gum  is  now  recognized 
as  a  leading  cabinet  wood  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
high-grade  furniture,  built-in  fittings,  stair¬ 
cases,  doors  and  trim. 

The  Gumwood  Tree. 

The  red  gum  tree  is  technically  known  as 
Liquidambar  styraciflua — meaning  “liquid 
gum”  and  “fluid  resin.”  It  is  found  from 
Connecticut  to  Southeastern  Missouri, 
through  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  to  the 
valley  of  the  Trinity  River  in  Texas,  and 


eastward  to  the  Atlantic  Coast.  Its  com¬ 
mercial  range  is  restricted,  however,  to  the 
moist  lands  of  the  lower  Ohio  and  Missis¬ 
sippi  basins  and  of  the  southeastern  coast. 
In  the  best  situations  it  reaches  a  height  of 
150  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  5  feet.  The 
stem  is  straight  and  cylindrical,  with  dark, 
deeply  furrowed  bark  and  branches  often 
winged  with  corky  ridges. 

The  term  “red  gum”  is  applied,  commer¬ 
cially,  to  the  heart  wood  of  the  red  gum 
tree.  In  Europe  this  is  known  also  as  satin 
walnut  and  hazlewood.  Unselected  gum  or 
sap  gum  may  be  partially  heart  wood  and 
partially  sap  wood,  or  all  sap  wood,  and  is 
often  specified  as  hazel  pine. 

Gum  Lumber. 

Sap  gum  and  red  gum  has  a  wider  mar¬ 
ket  and  is  adaptable  to  a  greater  variety  of 
uses  than  any  other  hardwood.  Clear  wood 
can  be  obtained  in  wide  boards,  an  advan¬ 
tage  which,  combined  with  other  good  qual¬ 
ities,  has  resulted  in  rapid  increase  in  its 
use.  Difficulties  in  the  seasoning  formerly 
stood  in  the  way  of  wide  utilization  of  red 
gum,  but  these  have  now  been  overcome. 
Gumwood  should  be  thoroughly  kiln-dried 
before  using,  and  if  properly  dried  and  sea¬ 
soned  it  will  not  warp,  split  or  twist. 

One-third  of  the  veneers  manufactured 
from  domestic  woods  are  made  of  red  gum, 
for  it  is  better  adapted  than  most  other 
woods  for  cutting  into  thin  sheets  and  takes 
glue  more  effectually.  The  veneer  is  used 
for  a  wide  variety  of  purposes,  from  light 
weight  fruit  packages  to  the  best  grades  of 
richly  colored,  highly  figured  panels  in  fur¬ 
niture,  pianos  and  architectural  woodwork. 

Qualities  of  Gumwood. 

The  natural  color  of  red  gum  is  a  soft, 
rich  reddish  brown,  which  gives  it  a  rare 
dignity  and  charm  and  makes  it  especially 
appropriate  for  the  home  interior.  It  is 
also  used  effectively  in  the  woodwork  and 
furnishings  of  churches.  When  finished  in 
its  natural  color  or  stained,  it  is  very  at¬ 
tractive,  and  when  properly  seasoned  it  ful¬ 
fils  every  practical  requirement.  Being 
odorless  and  having  a  close,  interlocked 
grain,  it  makes  an  excellent  finish  for  the 
inside  of  hospitals,  where  it  can  be  easily 
kept  aseptic,  and  as  it  is  free  from  resinous 
matter  it  takes  paint  and  enamel  well.  This 
absence  of  resin  also  renders  it  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  ignite. 

Both  red  and  sap  gum  are  considered  ad- 
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mirable  flooring  materials.  Properly  sea¬ 
soned,  they  will  not  shrink,  and  will  wear 
evenly  and  smoothly  without  slivering. 
Such  a  floor  is  durable  and  easily  kept  in 
good  condition.  Sap  gum  is  used  widely 
today  for  siding,  ceiling  and  porch  columns. 
Red  gum  is  particularly  easy  to  work,  and 
for  this  reason  lends  itself  especially  well  to 
carving. 

For  furniture,  interior  trim  and  fine  cab¬ 
inetwork  the  use  of  red  gum  gives  to  archi¬ 
tects  and  designers  a  wide  latitude  for 
taste  and  individuality  in  color  schemes.  It 
is  particularly  adaptable  to  a  dull,  wax  or 
oil  finish,  and  a  beautiful  effect  is  obtained 
in  the  natural  finish,  as  all  red  gum,  whether 
plain  or  figured,  is  attractive  in  its  surface. 
The  figured  wood,  with  its  rich  stripes  and 
varying  color  tones,  and  its  delicate,  satin¬ 
like  sheen,  is  peculiarly  decorative,  full  of 
dignity  and  grace. 

Flow  to  Finish  Gum. 

The  Gum  Lumber  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  (Memphis,  Tenn.),  in  a  recent  pa¬ 
per,  gives  the  following  directions  for  fin¬ 
ishing  gumwood  furniture. 

First,  sandpaper  the  wood  perfectly 
smooth — this  is  essential  in  any  wood  in 
order  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  finish.  Then 
apply  one  coat  of  shellac,  sandpapering  this 
coat  when  dry ;  then  two  or  three  coats  of 
high-grade  varnish,  rubbed  down  with  steel 
wool  between  each  coat.  The  final  coat 
should  stand  for  at  least  eight  days,  after 
which  it  should  be  rubbed  with  water  and 
pumice  stone  first,  and  the  next  day  with 
rubbing  oil  and  pumice.  If  a  stain  is  de¬ 
sired,  the  same  process  should  be  followed, 
except  that  first  the  finisher  should  stain 
the  wood  to  the  desired  color. 

For  a  wax  finish,  use  one  coat  of  white 
shellac,  sandpaper  when  thoroughly  dry, 
and  finish  with  prepared  wax. 

To  put  the  walnut  finish  on  gumwood  the 
following  formula  will  be  found  success¬ 
ful:  134  ounces  of  walnut  crystal  and  34 
ounce  blue-black  nigrosene,  mixed  with  two 
gallons  of  water.  If  a  lighter  color  is  de¬ 
sired,  reduce  the  stain  half  with  water.  On 
top  of  this,  after  dry,  the  wood  should  re¬ 
ceive  two  coats  of  white  shellac,  which 
should  then  be  sanded  down  and  waxed. 

An  “eggshell  gloss”  for  interior  finish  can 
be  obtained  by  using  two  coats  of  pure 
white  shellac  and  two  coats  of  clear  rub¬ 
bing  and  polishing  varnish.  Allow  each 
coat  to  dry  thoroughly  and  rub  down  with 
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steel  wool  between  each  coat ;  the  final  coat 
should  be  rubbed  down  with  pumice  stone 
and  oil. 

To  finish  sap  and  red  gum  woodwork  with 
white  enamel,  apply  three  coats  of  flat 
white — that  is,  white  lead  reduced  with  tur¬ 
pentine.  Then  apply  two  coats  of  any  good 
enamel  varnish.  Time  should  be  allowed  be¬ 
tween  each  coat  for  the  paint  to  become 
thoroughly  dry.  The  last  coat  may  be 
rubbed  with  pumice  stone  and  water,  if  de¬ 
sired. 

When  a  white  enamel  finish  is  desired  for 
pianos  and  furniture,  grind  dry  white  lead 
in  alcohol,  then  add  white  shellac  in  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  10  pounds  of  white  lead  ground 
in  alcohol  to  half  a  pound  of  white  shellac. 
Apply  eight  coats.  The  first  few  coats 
should  be  rubbed  with  sandpaper ;  the  last 
coat  should  be  rubbed  with  pumice  stone 
and  water,  and  polished  with  rotten  stone. 
This  finish  on  gumwood  is  equal  to  polished 
ivory.  It  is  essential  that  only  good  grain 
alcohol  be  used. 

PROF.  MILLER’S  ARTICLE 

N  the  March  number  of  The  Crafts¬ 
man  we  published  an  article  entitled 
“Landscape  Forestry  and  Wild  Gar¬ 
dening  Increase  the  Beauty  and  Value 
of  the  Farm,”  signed  by  Professor  Wilhelm 
Miller  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  which 
is  a  pioneer  extension  worker  in  this  impor¬ 
tant  field.  In  order  to  make  the  article  in 
every  way  a  practical  one  for  the  mass  of 
our  readers,  and  to  publish  it  in  a  magazine 
which  is  not  a  technical  garden  publication, 
it  seemed  to  us  necessary  to  make  certain 
radical  changes  in  the  manuscript.  It 
would  have  been  a  pleasure  for  us  to  sub¬ 
mit  the  proofs  to  Professor  Miller,  if  it  had 
been  possible  for  us  to  do  so  and  receive 
them  in  time.  It  is  not  the  custom  of  The 
Craftsman  to  send  out  proofs  unless  they 
are  asked  for,  but  with  the  changes  made 
in  this  instance  we  would  gladly  have  done 
so  if  it  would  not  have  involved  the  lapse 
of  several  days  before  corrected  sheets 
could  have  reached  us. 

After  the  publication  of  the  article,  came 
a  letter  from  Professor  Miller  expressing  to 
us  his  deep  regret  that  such  proofs  were 
not  submitted,  and  stating  that  he  felt  the 
changes  in  the  article  had  injured  his  aca¬ 
demic  and  professional  standing.  Professor 
Miller  is  very  generous  in  his  kind  words 
about  the  article,  and  says  that  in  the  main 
it  constitutes  a  most  sympathetic  interpreta- 
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tion  of  his  work.  But  as  we  supplemented 
the  original  manuscript  by  quotations  from 
his  pamphlet  “The  Illinois  Way  of  Beauti¬ 
fying  the  Farm,”  and  in  our  quotations  pre¬ 
sented  the  matter  with  the  -enthusiasm 
which  we  felt,  Professor  Miller  quite  right¬ 
ly  presents  his  case :  that  an  author  or  land¬ 
scape  architect  should  not  set  forth  or 
criticise  his  own  productions  in  any  public 
way  that  may  smack  of  unprofessional  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  Craftsman  fully  appre¬ 
ciates  this  point  of  view,  and  is  profound¬ 
ly  regretful  to  have  placed  Professor  Miller 
in  this  light  before  his  co-wprkers. 

It  was  with  great  regret  also  that,  in  pub¬ 
lishing  the  article,  we  found  it  necessary  to 
omit  a  chart  of  planting  materials  as  well  as 
some  further  details  in  regard  to  landscape 
forestry ;  but  while  this  material  would 
have  been  vastly  interesting  to  some  of  our 
readers,  we  feared  that  it  might  prove  too 
technical  for  others,  as  The  Craftsman 
subscription  list  is  a  most  varied  one.  Real¬ 
izing,  however,  the  importance  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  manuscript  with  complete  illustrations, 
we  have  returned  them  all  to  Professor 
Miller  in  hopes  that  some  day  they  will 
appear  in  pamphlet  form,  thereby  advanc¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  the  profession  of  land¬ 
scape  gardening  and  adding  to  the  renown 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  in  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Miller  is  so  sincere  and  capable  a 
worker. 
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THE  LURE  OF  THE  LAND:  BY 
HARVEY  W.  WILEY 

ERSONALLY,”  writes  Dr.  Wiley, 
“I  believe  that  agriculture  is  the 
fundamental  profession,  that  it  is 
one  in  which  a  man  can  have 
the  greater  opportunities  for  development, 
have  broader  views  of  life  and  render 
more  efficient  service  than  in  any  other  ac¬ 
tivity  in  which  man  engages.  ...  I  can¬ 
not  escape  from  the  belief  that  the  man  who 
lives  in  closest  touch  with  nature,  other 
things  being  equal,  will  be  the  best  man 
and  have  the  broadest  view  of  human  life 
and  human  activity  and  human  destiny.” 
And  elsewhere  he  says  that  theoretically 
his  idea  of  humanity  would  be  a  scattered 
population,  all  of  the  productive  industries 
taken  out  of  the  cities  and  placed  in  the 
country  to  which  they  properly  belong,  and 
the  city  left  only  as  a  place  of  exchange. 

Dr.  Wiley  emphasizes,  however,  in  this 


his  latest  book,  that  farming,  like  any  other 
business,  requires  for  its  success  the  best 
technical  skill,  a  wide  variety  of  learning 
and  insight  into  nature.  Men  and  women 
in  the  cities  who  have  felt  the  lure  of  the 
land  and  are  contemplating  the  solving  of 
their  problems  of  finance,  health  and  happi¬ 
ness,  will  find  this  book  rich  in  practical  ad¬ 
vice.  As  the  publishers  state,  Dr.  Wiley 
writes  out  of  the  wisdom  of  a  lifetime  of 
experience  with  farm  life  in  all  its  phases, 
enriched  by  careful  study  of  the  problems 
of  country  living.  And  as  former  Chief 
Chemist  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  his  authority  upon  the  scientific 
phase  of  farming  has  of  course  been  widely 
established.  (Published  by  The  Century 
Co.,  New  York.  368  pages.  49  illustrations 
from  photographs.  Price  $1.40  net,  postage 
10  cents.) 

ADVENTURES  WHILE  PREACHING 
THE  GOSPEL  OF  BEAUTY  :  BY 
NICHOLAS  VACHEL  LINDSAY 

NDER  this  unusual  title  is  published 
Mr.  Lindsay’s  account  of  his  walk, 
during  the  summer  of  1912,  “from  his 
home  town,  Springfield,  through  Missouri 
and  Kansas,  up  and  down  Colorado  and 
into  New  Mexico,” — a  walk  which  was 
particularly  unique  because  it  was  made  for 
the  most  part  without  baggage,  and  penni¬ 
less.  Sometimes,  in  exchange  for  board 
and  lodging,  this  “poet  tramp”  helped  with 
the  harvest,  or  did  other  tasks  around  house 
or  farm ;  sometimes  he  traded  rhymes  for 
bread,  like  the  minstrels  of  old.  He  was 
on  friendly  terms  with  everybody  and 
everything— farmers,  villagers,  dogs,  chil¬ 
dren,  grasshoppers  and  flowers — except  for 
an  occasional  farmer  whose  thoughts  turned 
to  scepticism  rather  than  hospitality. 

The  adventures  are  simply  told,  with 
much  informal  philosophy  and  comment,  in¬ 
terspersed  with  blank  verse  and  rhyme — 
the  former  having  something  of  the  blunt, 
Whitman  quality  that  does  not  disdain  even 
the  commonest  things  as  subjects  for  in¬ 
spiration.  Some  idea  of  the  “Gospel  of 
Beauty”  which  Lindsay  spread  may  be 
gathered  from  his  words  about  “The  New 
Localism.” 

“The  things  most  worth  while,”  he  says, 
“are  one’s  own  hearth  and  neighborhood. 
We  should  make  our  own  home  and  neigh¬ 
borhood  the  most  democratic,  the  most 
beautiful  and  the  holiest  in  the  world.  The 
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children  now  growing  up  .  .  .  should  find 
their  talent  and  nurse  it  industriously. 
They  should  believe  in  every  possible  ap¬ 
plication  to  art-theory  of  the  thoughts  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Gettysburg  Address.  They  should, 
if  led  by  the  spirit,  wander  over  the  whole 
nation  in  search  of  the  secret  of  depio- 
cratic  beauty,  with  their  hearts  at  the  same 
time  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  right¬ 
eousness  of  God.  Then  they  should  come 
back  to  their  own  hearth  and  neighborhood 
and  gather  a  little  circle  of  their  own  sort 
of  workers  about  them  and  strive  to  make 
the  neighborhood  and  home  more  beautiful 
and  democratic  and  holy  with  their  special 
art.”  (Published  by  Mitchell  Kennerley, 
New  York.  186  pages.  Price  $1.00  net.) 

THE  NEW  MOVEMENT  IN  THE 
THEATER:  BY  SHELDON  CHENEY 

EW  books  have  been  published  lately 
that  deserve  a  wider  circulation  among 
the  theater-going  public  than  this  ex¬ 
cellent  work  by  Sheldon  Cheney.  It  pre¬ 
sents,  clearly  and  logically,  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  the  new  movement  in  dramatic  art, 
both  as  regards  the  play  itself  and  the  set¬ 
ting.  The  artistic  and  psychological  value 
of  each  is  considered,  with  harmony  as  the 
aim.  Gordon  Craig,  his  revolutionary  ideas 
in  stage  effects  and  his  theater  of  mari¬ 
onettes,  Max  Reinhardt  and  the  mimo- 
drama,  Leo  Bakst  and  the  dance-drama, 
Granville  Barker’s  theories  and  achieve¬ 
ments — these  modern  leaders  and  their 
work  are  discussed  in  the  light  of  the  new 
drama  spirit.  The  contributions  of  Shaw, 
Galsworthy,  Percy  MacKaye  and  other 
well-known  English  and  American  play¬ 
wrights  are  considered  in  relation  to  the  art 
of  the  theater,  and  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  both  here  and  abroad  is  out¬ 
lined. 

Nor  does  the  author  limit  himself  to  gen¬ 
eralities  :  problems  of  theater  architecture, 
stage  construction  and  decoration,  arrange¬ 
ment  of  settings,  backgrounds,  color 
schemes  and  the  various  technical  details 
of  the  craft  are  given  due  attention.  The 
psychological  confusion  produced  by  the  old 
Belasco  methods  is  contrasted  with  the  sim¬ 
ple  harmony  and  symbolic  appropriateness 
toward  which  the  radical  element  of  the 
profession  is  striving. 

As  a  summary  of  modern  tendencies  in 
this  field,  an  indication  of  future  progress, 
and  a  practical  guide  to  those  who  are  in¬ 


terested  in  the  application  of  the  new  ideas 
of  beauty  and  fitness  to  the  theater  of  to¬ 
day,  this  book  should  be  sincerely  wel¬ 
comed.  The  keynote  of  its  philosophy  may 
be  found  in  the  plea  that  we  may  have,  in 
our  playhouses,  ‘‘more  art  and  less  noise.” 
(Published  by  Mitchell  Kennerley,  New 
York.  303  pages.  Well  illustrated.  Price 
$2.00  net.) 

THE  ART  OF  LANDSCAPE  ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE  :  BY  SAMUEL  PARSONS 

HOSE  who  are  interested  in  land¬ 
scape  gardening  and  landscape  archi¬ 
tecture — professions  w  h  i  c  h  have 
achieved  considerable  prominence  in  Amer¬ 
ica  during  the  last  few  years — will  find  in 
this  practical  and  attractive  volume  much 
useful  data.  The  subject  is  discussed  both 
as  to  general  principles  and  with  reference 
to  special  garden  features.  First  comes 
the  laying  out  of  a  park  or  estate,  its  size, 
extent  and  enclosures.  The  location  of  the 
various  buildings  and  architectural  features 
of  the  garden,  the  size  and  arrangement  of 
grass  spaces  and  the  making  and  care  of  a 
lawn  arc  given  careful  attention.  The  plan¬ 
ning  of  roads  and  pathways,  the  treatment 
of  water  in  streams,  lakes  and  pools,  nat¬ 
ural  and  artificial,  the  planting  of  islands, 
the  handling  of  rocks  in  bridges,  walls  and 
other  landscape  elements,  the  grading  and 
shaping  of  the  grounds,  their  planting  and 
maintenance — all  these  topics  are  included 
in  the  chapters.  In  addition  to  the  making 
of  private  estates  and  gardens,  the  creation 
of  public  parks  is  considered,  and  a  chapter 
on  choice  trees  and  shrubs  completes  the 
book.  Each  subject  is  illustrated  with  a 
variety  of  photographs  which  add  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  to  the  helpfulness  of  the  text.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York. 
335  pages,  48  illustrations.  Price  $3.50 
net.) 

ELECTRIC  COOKING,  HEATING 
AND  CLEANING:  BY  MAUD  LAN¬ 
CASTER 

HE  value  of  electricity  in  the  home  is 
today  widely  recognized,  but  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  housekeepers,  even  though 
their  houses  may  be  wired  for  electricity, 
have  not  yet  availed  themselves  as  fully  as 
they  might  of  this  wonderful  force.  For 
their  benefit  the  above  book  has  been  writ¬ 
ten,  and  judging  from  the  clear,  practical 
manner  in  which  each  subject  is  treated,  the 
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careful  directions  that  are  given,  and  the 
many  photographs  that  illustrate  the  text, 
the  volume  will  prove  full  of  help  for  those 
who  seek  its  advice.  Certainly  it  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  record  of  the  countless  inventions 
and  improvements  that  have  been  evolved 
during  the  last  few  years  in  this  important 
branch  of  science,  and  it  will  be  welcomed 
by  all  who  are  desirous  of  increasing  their 
knowledge  of  modern  electrical  appliances 
for  the  saving  of  labor  and  the  speedy  and 
economical  accomplishment  of  almost  every 
kind  of  household  work.  (Published  by 
D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  New  York. 
329  pages,  illustrated.  Price  $1.50  net.) 

OUR  PHILADELPHIA:  BY  ELIZA¬ 
BETH  ROBINS  AND  JOSEPH 
PENNELL 

ANY  contribution  by  the  Pennells  to 
the  world  of  literature  and  art  is  sure 
of  a  wide  and  appreciative  reception, 
and  the  present  volume  should  be  no  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  rule.  It  is  written  in  Mrs. 
Pennell’s  pleasant,  friendly  style,  filled 
with  delightful  reminiscences,  both  per¬ 
sonal  and  historical,  beginning  with  her  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  city  as  a  child,  and  taking 
up  later  its  various  phases  of  religion, 
literature,  art  and  social  life. 

The  book  is  generously  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Pennell’s  versatile,  vigorous  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  sketches.  Stately  old-fashioned 
homes  and  wide  shady  streets,  sedate 
meeting  houses  and  sequestered  squares, 
famous  churches  and  public  buildings — 
Broad  and  Market  streets  with  their  long, 
wonderful  vistas,  the  Schuylkill  with  its 
bridges,  the  beauties  of  Fairmount  Park, 
the  vast  spaces  of  Broad  Street  Station — 
these  are  among  the  pictures  that  hold 
one’s  interest  by  their  happy  rendering  and 
individual  appeal. 

Philadelphians,  of  course,  will  prize  the 
book  especially  as  a  record  of  familiar  and 
picturesque  corners  of  their  birthplace,  for 
every  chapter  and  every  drawing  is  alive 
with  traditions,  filled  with  the  gentle,  digni¬ 
fied  atmosphere  of  the  old  Quaker  town, 
or  with  the  more  strenuous  mood  of  the 
modern  city.  The  interest  of  the  work, 
however,  is  by  no  means  limited  to  a  local 
audience,  for  it  will  be  welcomed  by  all 
who  love  to  find  the  contrasting  beauties 
of  the  old  and  new  interpreted  in  word 
and  line.  (Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  Philadelphia.  541  pages.  105 
lithographs.  Price  $7.50  net.) 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  ORIENTAL 
RUG:  BY  DR.  G.  GRIFFIN  LEWIS 

LL  of  us  feel  the  charm  of  the  Ori¬ 
ental  rug— its  rich  barbaric  coloring, 
legendary  designs,  and  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  romance  that  clings  about  its 
Eastern  home.  But  few  are  familiar  with 
the  actual  details  of  its  history,  the  meaning 
of  the  different  patterns,  colors  and  sym¬ 
bols  in  which  so  much  of  its  individuality 
and  distinction  lies,  and  which  determines 
the  time  and  place  of  its  weaving. 

It  is  to  enlighten  the  knowledge-seeking 
amateur  that  the  present  book  has  been 
compiled,  and  it  should  serve  the  purpose 
well.  The  simple,  readable  text  combines 
both  technical  facts  and  interesting  com¬ 
ment  in  delightful  fashion,  while  numerous 
sketches  and  engravings  present  the  subject 
in  a  clear  pictorial  way.  Prayer  rugs,  hunt¬ 
ing  rugs,  hearth  rugs — indeed,  all  varieties 
are  shown,  from  Persia,  China,  India  and 
other  lands.  And,  as  the  author  says, 
“every  rug  has  a  story  of  its  own  written 
in  one  of  the  many  dialects  of  the  world  of 
imagination  and  tradition.  It  may  reveal 
history,  family  and  tribal  legends  or  the 
elevation  and  decline  of  nations.’’ 

Nor  are  the  mystery  and  historical  signi¬ 
ficance  of  rugs  the  only  topics  treated  in 
this  attractive  book,  for  considerable  space 
is  devoted  to  “Advice  to  Purchasers.”  The 
reader  is  offered  many  suggestions  and 
given  much  practical  assistance  in  the 
matter  of  determining  the  value  of  different 
kinds  of  rugs.  The  detailed  descriptions  of 
all  the  specimens  illustrated  likewise  will 
prove  a  guide  to  the  uninitiated  on  many 
problems  of  age  and  value,  weave,  coloring 
and  the  meaning  of  the  design.  (Published 
by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia 
and  London.  103  pages,  with  frontispiece, 
in  color,  30  half-tone  illustrations  and  text 
decorations.  Price  $1.50  net.) 

EARLY  AMERICAN  CHURCHES:  BY 
AYMAR  EMBURY  II 

S  a  record  of  early  church  architecture 
in  America,  this  well-illustrated  book 
offers  an  interesting  contribution  to 
our  national  historical  literature,  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  written  by  an  architect  whose 
own  work  has  attained  such  importance, 
adds  weight  to  its  authority. 

Very  quaint  are  the  pictures  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  little  old  churches  built  by  the 
settlers  as  temples  for  the  religious  freedom 
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which  they  had  sought  on  strange  new 
shores.  The  chapters  follow  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  church  organization  and  design  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in 
New  England  and  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States,  from  the  days  of  the  colonists 
through  to  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the 
readable  chronicle,  while  careful  in  its  set¬ 
ting  forth  of  facts,  is  by  no  means  devoid 
of  human  interest  and  humor.  Appended  is 
a  table  of  early  American  churches  in  chro¬ 
nological  order.  (Published  by  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Company,  New  York.  189  pages. 
Fully  illustrated.  Price  $2.80  net.) 

COASTING  BOHEMIA:  BY  J.  COMYNS 
CAKR 

WRITTEN  in  dignified  and  engaging 
style  is  this  friendly  book  of  es¬ 
says.  As  may  be  guessed  from  the 
fanciful  title,  it  deals  with  various  interest¬ 
ing  personalities  and  their  achievements  in 
the  fields  of  literature,  drama,  music  and 
the  painter’s  art.  Millais,  Alma-Tadema, 
Rossetti,  Burne-Jones,  Whistler,  Meredith, 
Irving  and  Sullivan  are  among  the  well- 
known  figures  that  appear,  and  aspects  of 
their  character,  life  and  work  are  pleasant¬ 
ly  set  forth.  (Published  by  the  MacMillan 
Company,  New  York.  278  pages.  Price 
$3.50.)  ' 

INTERPRETATIONS  AND  FORE¬ 
CASTS:  BY  VICTOR  BRANFORD 

HE  student  of  sociology  will  find  in 
this  carefully  written  volume  much 
philosophical  and  interesting  comment 
upon  modern  life.  For,  as  its  sub-title 
Tates,  it  is  “a  study  of  survivals  and  ten¬ 
dencies  in  contemporary  society.”  Among 
the  subjects  discussed  are — woman,  labor 
problems,  educational  ideals,  civic  progress, 
the  drama  and  the  public  library  movement 
in  America.  No  brief  notice  can  give  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  variety  of  the  topics  or 
the  conscientious  and  truth-seeking  attitude 
in  which  they  are  approached.  (Published 
by  Mitchell  Ketinerley,  New  York.  41 1 
pages.  Price  $2.50  net.) 

GARDEN  TREES  AND  SHRUBS:  BY 
WALTER  P.  WRIGHT 

S  the  author  explains  in  his  preface, 
so  many  new  and  fine  garden  trees  and 
shrubs  have  been  discovered  and  cul¬ 
tivated  recently  that  works  on  this  subject 
but  a  few  years  old  are  already  out  of  date  ; 
hence  the  preparation  of  the  present  vol¬ 


ume.  The  book,  however,  is  not  limited  to 
novel  species.  It  deals  with  the  best  stand¬ 
ard  kinds  as  well,  and  is  intended  -to  help 
owners  of  both  large  and  small  gardens. 
The  lavish  use  of  illustrations,  some  in 
monotone,  many  in  color,  makes  the  book  an 
exceptionally  attractive  one.  It  would  be  a 
particularly  happy  gift  for  a  garden-lover. 
(Published  by  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  328  pages.  Nearly  one 
hundred  illustrations.  Price  $4.80.) 

CONCRETE  STONE  MANUFACTURE: 
BY  HARVEY  WHIPPLE 

IN  this  compact  little  handbook,  the  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Concrete-Cement  Age 
has  summarized  the  progress  of  con¬ 
crete  manufacture  and  use,  from  its  mod¬ 
ern  employment  in  building  units  down  to 
the  latest  and  most  scientific  forms  and 
methods.  The  chapters  include  practical 
advice  on  the  location  of  the  plant,  equip¬ 
ment  and  layout ;  the  materials,  mixtures 
and  their  manipulation ;  the  process  of 
“curing”;  special  molds  and  patterns,  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  surfaces;  shop  records,  cost 
keeping,  building  regulations,  tests,  speci¬ 
fications  and  the  selling  of  the  products. 
The  last  chapter  gives  several  examples  of 
layout  and  operation.  Both  professional 
builder  and  experimenting  amateur  will 
find  the  book  full  of  careful  technical  details 
and  practical  advice.  (Published  by  Con¬ 
crete-Cement  Age  Publishing  Co.,  Detroit. 
247  pages.  Illustrated  with  photographs 
and  diagrams.  Price  $1.00.) 
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“'T'HE  World  of  H.  G.  Wells,”  b.y  Van 
Wyck  Brooks.  Published  by  Mitch¬ 
ell  Kennedy.  189  pages.  Price  $1.25  net. 

“American  Art  Annual.”  Vol.  9.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  American  Federation  of  Arts. 
558  pages.  95  illustrations.  Price  $5.00 
net. 

“Self  Culture  Through  the  Vocation,”  by 
Edward  Howard  Griggs.  Published  by  B. 
W.  Huebsch,  New  York.  74  pages.  Price 
$.50  net. 

“The  Dramatic  Works  of  Gerhart 
Hauptmann.”  Vol.  5.  Containing  Intro¬ 
duction,  “Schluck  and  Jau,”  “And  Pippa 
Dances”  and  “Charlemagne’s  Hostage.” 
Published  by  B.  W.  Huebsch,  New  York. 
370  pages.  Price  $1.50  net. 

“Who  Began  the  War  and  Why.”  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  New  York  Times  Co.  Vol. 
1,  No.  2.  Price  $.25  net. 
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THE  MORNING  GLORY,  A  DEAR  COMMON  FLOWER  THAT  RUNS  LIKE  A  SQUIRREL  ALONG 
THE  NEW  ENGLAND  STONE  WALLS,  WREATHES  LEAFLESS  DEAD  TREES  WITH  GARLANDS 
OF  GREEN.  AND  TURNS  UNSIGHTLY  BRUSH  HEAPS  INTO  GARLANDED  TENTS. 
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MORE  COLOR  IN  THE  HOME:  PAINTED 
FURNITURE  INSPIRED  BY  PEASANT  ART 

T  is  a  curious  and  significant  fact  that  many  interesting 
modern  developments  in  art,  craftwork,  architecture, 
cabinet-making  and  other  fields,  owe  their  inspiration 
to  the  most  primitive  of  sources.  “Out  of  the  mouths 
of  babes”  may  be  applied  not  only  to  the  wisdom  of 
philosophy  but  to  the  truth  of  art.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem  for  a  civilization  so  complex  as  ours  to  turn  back 
to  a  simple  and  “uncultured”  people  for  guidance  or  inspiration, 
nevertheless  some  of  our  most  beautiful  handiwork  today  is  based 
upon  peasant  art.  And  this,  not  so  much  because  of  a  fad  or  passing 
desire  for  simplicity,  but  rather  because  we  are  discovering  that  behind 
such  products  lie  certain  fundamental  principles  of  strength  and 
beauty. 

The  peasant  craftsman  first  of  all  makes  his  work  sturdy,  durable, 
fit  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  daily  usage.  He  makes  it  pleasing  in 
proportion,  partly  from  his  understanding  of  the  lines  of  strength, 
partly  from  an  innate  feeling  for  harmony.  And  above  all,  he  sees 
to  it  that  his  product  has  the  attraction  of  color.  For,  unlike  us, 
the  idea  of  color  does  not  frighten  him.  No  Puritan  ancestors  have 
instilled  into  his  soul  the  suspicion  that  orange  and  purple  are  “loud” 
or  “undignified,”  or  that  scarlet  is  the  symbol  of  sin.  Even  the 
centuries  of  social  suppression  and  constant  toil  have  not  killed  his 
aesthetic  sense  or  his  love  of  Nature,  or  curbed  his  eagerness  to  echo, 
in  however  crude  a  fashion,  the  vivid  tones  of  her  leaves  and  blossoms 
upon  the  handmade  furniture  and  utensils  that  form  the  fittings  of 
his  cottage  home.  Indeed,  may  it  not  be  that  this  desire  for  color 
is  the  outcome  of  those  very  conditions  of  poverty  or  unremitting 
labor  in  workshop,  field  or  farm?  And  may  not  this  use  of  pure 
pigment  be  a  source  of  such  consolation  and  enjoyment  that  it  brings 
fight  and  sunshine  into  even  the  dullest  cabin,  and  invests  the  round 
of  labor  with  the  dignity  of  art?  But  whatever  the  motive,  we  must 
admit  that  color,  in  most  of  the  art  of  Europe’s  peasantry,  is  handled 
in  a  remarkably  effective  and  masterly  way.  And  when  we  study 
this  original  work  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  it  has  afforded  inspira- 
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tion  for  radical  departures  in  furniture  making  and  interior  decoration. 

It  was  in  the  Wiener  Werkstdtte  of  Vienna  that  this  movement 
had  its  first  impetus,  though  the  originators  undoubtedly  were 
influenced  by  the  work  and  methods  of  the  peasants  of  Austria  and 
other  lands.  In  the  homes  of  the  villagers,  in  their  bright-dyed 
garments  and  embroideries,  their  furniture  and  ornaments  and  toys, 
the  students  and  designers  found  stimulation  for  their  own  creative 
efforts.  Underlying  the  products  of  these  simple  people,  they  saw 
the  most  fundamental  artistic  truths.  A  study  of  the  massive  shapes 
and  brilliant  decorations  of  the  various  forms  of  craftwork  suggested, 
naturally,  the  introduction  of  the  same  ideas  into  the  woodwork, 
furnishings  and  fabrics  of  more  prosperous  homes.  For  art  is  demo¬ 
cratic,  and  sees  no  reason  why  beauty-loving  people  in  the  cities  as 
well  as  in  the  rural  districts  should  not  welcome  good  craftsmanship 
and  warm,  generous  color  into  their  homes. 

Nor  was  the  new  movement  merely  an  imitative  one.  It  meant 
rather  the  infusion  of  ruddy  peasant  blood  into  the  anaemic  veins 
of  over-civilized  studio  workers.  The  products  of  the  town  were 
freshened,  invigorated.  A  new  boldness  of  line,  a  new  daring  in  color 
crowded  back  the  old  traditions  of  academies  and  schools.  Instead 
of  the  careful  restraint  and  classic  orthodoxy  of  a  Victorian  era  which 
for  so  long  had  hampered  expression  in  every  field,  the  world  beheld 
the  blossoming  of  original  and  audacious  decorations.  Some  of 
them,  perhaps,  were  a  bit  too  fantastic  to  be  really  lovely,  and  many 
were  too  startling  in  color  contrasts  for  an  everyday  environment. 
As  in  all  new  movements,  there  were  extremists,  and  these  gaily 
flaunted  hues  certainly  had  an  advertising  value  for  the  cause. 

Poiret  in  the  fashion  world,  Reinhardt  for  the  stage,  Matisse  in 
the  studio  were  promptly  influenced  by  this  Viennese  school  of  art. 
Its  students  have  carried  the  new  spirit  into  many  lands  and  many 
branches  of  art  and  industry.  Our  furniture,  draperies,  decora¬ 
tions  for  homes,  clubs,  galleries  and  even  stores  show  today,  in 
greater  or  less  degree,  the  mark  of  this  new  birth  of  color.  And, 
although  most  of  us  are  still  rather  timid  about  introducing  such  vivid 
contrasts  into  our  homes,  and  many  are  using  them  with  more 
enthusiasm  than  understanding,  there  is  nevertheless  a  general  in¬ 
crease  of  color  beauty  both  in  the  imported  products  and  in  the  out¬ 
put  from  American  factories  and  studios. 

SOME  impression  of  the  kind  of  work  that  has  been  sent  us  from 
abroad  as  well  as  that  produced  on  this  side  of  the  water,  may 
be  gained  from  the  photographs  here  reproduced.  Three  of 
the  views  show  furniture  made  by  the  peasants  of  the  Black  Forest, 
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AN  INTERESTING  EXAMPLE  OF  MODERN 
PAINTED  FURNITURE:  THE  TABLE,  WHICH 
IS  BOTH  ORIGINAL  AND  DECORATIVE  IN  ITS 
DESIGN,  IS  BLACK,  BRIGHTENED  IN  THE 
PANELS  BY  CLUSTERS  OF  BRILLIANT  CON¬ 
VENTIONALIZED  FLOWERS  THAT  SHOW 
EVERY  COLOR  OF  THE  RAINBOW  AGAINST 
THEIR  DARK  BACKGROUND  :  EQUALLY  INTER¬ 
ESTING  IS  THE  TALL  LAMP,  THE  SHADE  OF 
WHICH  REVEALS  IVORY  COLORED  DANCING 
FIGURES  ON  A  CURIOUS  ROSE  GROUND  : 
THESE  PIECES  WERE  DESIGNED  BY  E.  H. 

AND  G.  G.  ASCHERMANN  OF  NEW  YORK. 


A  GROUP  OF  MODERN  FURNITURE  MADE  BY 
THE  PEASANTS  OF  THE  BLACK  FOREST  : 

THE  PROPORTIONS  ARE  SOLID  AND  SIMPLE, 
YET  REMARKABLY  DECORATIVE  IN  OUTLINE  : 
THIS  FURNITURE  IS  MADE  OF  PINE,  AND  IS 
GIVEN  A  COAT  OF  BLUE  PAINT  WHICH  IS 
WIPED  OFF  BEFORE  IT  DRIES  :  THE  PAINT 
SINKS  INTO  THE  PORES  OF  THE  WOOD  AND 
GIVES  A  WONDERFUL  SATIN  SHEEN  TO  THE 
SURFACE:  THE  MEDALLIONS  ARE  FLOWERS 
AND  LEAVES  IN  VIVID  YELLOW,  RED,  BLUE 
AND  GREEN,  AND  THE  TRIM  IS  IRON  :  FROM 
THE  CRAFTS  AND  ART  STUDIO,  NEW  YORK. 


TWO  VIEWS  OF  CRAFTSMAN  PAINTED  FURNITURE,  THE  GROUND  BEING  A  BRILLIANT 
BLACK  GLAZE,  THE  PAINTED  DESIGNS  IN  BRICK-RED,  BLUE  AND  GREEN  WITH  MOTIF 
TAKEN  FROM  THE  UPHOLSTERY  OF  THE  LARGE  ARMCHAIR  :  THE  CHAIR  AT  THE  RIGHT 
IS  COVERED  WITH  BURNT  ORANGE  VELOUR  AND  THE  RUSH-BOTTOM  SEATS  OF  THE  TWO 
ROCKERS  IN  THE  UPPER  PHOTOGRAPH  ARE  ALSO  IN  ORANGE. 


THE  RICHLY  GRAINED  AND 
DECORATED  WARDROBE  THAT 
WE  ARE  PICTURING  AT  THE 
RIGHT  IS  ANOTHER  CON¬ 
VINCING  EXAMPLE  OF  THE 
GENUINE  BEAUTY  AS  WELL 
AS  PRACTICABILITY  OF  THE 
MODERN  PEASANT  FURNI¬ 
TURE  FROM  ABROAD  :  AS 
IN  THE  CASE  OF  THE  GROUP 
SHOWN  AT  THE  BOTTOM 
OF  PAGE  TWO  FORTY- 
SEVEN,  THE  WOOD  IS  GIVEN 
A  COAT  OF  BLUE  PAINT 
THAT  SINKS  INTO  THE 
PORES,  EMPHASIZES  THE 
NATURAL  MARKINGS  OF 
THE  GRAIN  AND  GIVES  A 
LUSTRE  TO  THE  SURFACE  : 
BRIGHT-COLORED  FLOWERS 
IN  CONVENTIONAL  DESIGNS 
ARE  PAINTED  IN  THE 
PANELS,  AND  A  DARKER  NOTE 
IS  ADDED  BY  THE  BLACK 
IRON  HINGES  AND  LOCK 
PLATES  :  ONE  CAN  READILY 
IMAGINE  WHAT  A  WON¬ 
DERFUL  CONTRAST  IS  PRE¬ 
SENTED  WHEN  THE  DOORS 
OF  THE  WARDROBE  ARE 
FLUNG  OPEN,  DISCLOSING 
THE  GAY  VERMILLION 
LINING  :  SUCH  CRAFTS¬ 
MANSHIP  AS  THIS  SHOULD 
SUGGEST  ENDLESS  NEW 
DEPARTURES  IN  DESIGN 
AND  COLOR  SCHEMES  TO 
OUR  OWN  CABINETMAKERS  ! 
FROM  THE  CRAFTS  AND 
ARTS  STUDIO. 
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THE  PAINTED  WOOD-BASKET  SEEN 
AT  THE  LEFT  IS  ONE  OF  THE  MANY 
EFFECTIVE  PIECES  OF  RUSSIAN  FOLK 
FURNITURE  MADE  BY  THE  MOUNTAIN 
COMMUNITY:  THE  WOOD  IS  PAINT¬ 
ED  A  DULL  YELLOW  WITH  DESIGNS 
IN  SOFT  GREEN,  BRICK  RED  AND 
BLUE  :  AND  THE  SAME  GENERAL 
COLOR  SCHEME  IS  USED  HERE  AS  IN 
THE  LARGER  AND  MORE  ELABORATE 
FURNITURE  THAT  WILL  BE  FOUND 
IN  THE  PHOTOGRAPH  ON  PAGE  TWO 
FIFTY-ONE  :  WHILE  THESE  FITTINGS 
WOULD  BE  ESPECIALLY  APPROPRIATE 
FOR  A  FARM  OR  COUNTRY  HOUSE, 
THEY  CAN  BE  USED  IN  PRACTICALLY 
ANY  INTERIOR  WHERE  A  STURDY 
SIMPLICITY  IS  THE  KEYNOTE. 


AN  INVITING  CORNER  IN  THE  STUDIO- 
APARTMENT  OF  MR.  AND  MRS.  ASCHER- 
MANN,  WHOSE  WORK  AS  INTERIOR  DEC¬ 
ORATORS  AND  DESIGNERS  OF  UNUSUAL 
FURNISHINGS  HAS  GAINED  MUCH 
APPRECIATION  AMONG  THOSE  WHO  ARE 
INTERESTED  IN  THE  NEW  VIENNA 
SCHOOL  OF  ART  :  THE  DESK,  CHAIR  AND 
WASTE  BASKET  SHOWN  HERE  ARE  IN 
BLACK  WOOD  WITH  BRILLIANT  COLOR 
NOTES  IN  THE  PAINTED  FLOWER 
PANELS  :  THE  ARMCHAIR  IN  THE  FORE¬ 
GROUND,  UPHOLSTERED  IN  RICH  GREEN 
VELOUR,  AND  BRIGHTENED  BY  A  TOUCH 
OF  RED  WOOLWORK  IN  THE  BACK,  IS 
ANOTHER  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  WAY  IN 
WHICH  THE  ASCHERMANNS  SUCCEED 
IN  COMBINING  COMFORT,  SIMPLICITY 
AND  GOOD  DESIGN. 


BELOW  ARE  TWO  CHARMING  PIECES  OF 
NURSERY  FURNITURE  MADE  BY  THE 
MOUNTAIN  COMMUNITY  AFTER  THE 
MANNER  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  PEASANTS: 
THE  DESIGN  IS  IN  YELLOW,  BROWN  AND 
BLUE  ON  A  WHITE  ENAMEL  GROUND, 
AND  SHOWS  CONVENTIONALIZED  TREES 
AND  QUAINT  LITTLE  FIGURES  SUCH  AS 
CHILDREN  LOVE. 


NO  WONDER  WE  ARE  TURNING  TO  THE  CRAFTWORIC  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  PEASANTRY  FOR 
INSPIRATION  :  THEIR  UNDERSTANDING  OF  GOOD  CONSTRUCTION,  HARMONIOUS  LINES 
AND  RICHLY  COLORED  DECORATION  IS  WELL  WORTH  STUDYING  :  THE  MASSIVE  TABLE 
AND  CHAIR  SHOWN  ABOVE  ARE  PARTICULARLY  INTERESTING,  FOR  THEY  ARE  HAND- 
CARVED  IN  CURIOUS  AND  VERY  DECORATIVE  STYLE,  THE  DESIGNS  BEING  ALSO  COLORED 
IN  MELLOW  TONES  OF  GREEN,  BRICK  RED  AND  BROWN  ON  A  DULL  YELLOW  GROUND  : 
A  QUAINT  AND  PRACTICAL  FEATURE  OF  THE  TABLE  IS  THE  SUNKEN  PLACE  FOR  LAMPS 
OR  CANDLES  AT  EACH  CORNER:  LAMP  SHADES,  RUNNERS  AND  CHINA  ALL  CARRY  OUT 
THE  COLOR  SCHEME  AND  MOTIF  OF  THE  FURNITURE:  DESIGNED  AND  MADE  BY  THE 
MOUNTAIN  COMMUNITY,  NEW  YORK. 


A  VERY  MODERN 
GROUP  OF  FUR¬ 
NISHINGS  SHOW¬ 
ING  BRILLIANT 
FABRICS  FOR  CUR¬ 
TAINS  AND  POR¬ 
TIERES  BEHIND 
THE  GRACEFUL 
WILLOW  :  THE 
WOOL-EMBROID¬ 
ERED  PILLOW 
AND  THE  AUS¬ 
TRIAN  CHINA 
ARE  ALSO  WORTHY 
OF  NOTE  :  FROM 
THE  CRAFTS  AND 
ART  STUDIO, 
WHICH  IS  NOTED 
FOR  ITS  DEVELOE’- 
MENT,  ON  THIS 
SIDE  OF  THE 
WATER,  OF  THE 
VIVIDLY  COLORED 
PRODUCTS  OF  THE 
MODERN  VIEN¬ 
NESE  SCHOOL  OF 
DECORATION. 


CHEST  OF  DRAWERS  MADE 
BY  BLACK  FOREST  PEA¬ 
SANTS  FOR  THE  CRAFTS 
AND  ART  STUDIO:  LIKE 
THE  PIECES  PREVIOUSLY 
ILLUSTRATED,  THE  WOOD 
IS  BLUE  WITH  IRON  TRIM, 
AND  THE  DRAWERS  ARE 
LINED  WITH  VERMILLION  : 
A  GROUP  OF  TYPICAL  AUS¬ 
TRIAN  FITTINGS  ARE  SEEN 
ON  THE  TOP — BOXES,  DOOR 
STOPS,  CHINA  AND  OTHER 
USEFUL  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
OBJECTS  ALL  DECORATED  IN 
VIVID,  PRIMITIVE  COLORS 
COMBINED  WITH  BLACK 
AND  WHITE,  IN  THE  CHAR¬ 
ACTERISTIC  STYLE  OF  THIS 
MODERN  SCHOOL  OF  ART 
WHICH  HANDLES  ITS  PIG¬ 
MENTS  IN  SUCH  ORIGINAL 
AND  AUDACIOUS  MANNER. 


MORE  COLOR  IN  THE  HOME 


who  design,  construct  and  decorate  the  pieces  themselves  in  a 
strikingly  unique  fashion.  Pine  is  the  wood  employed,  and  it  is 
first  given  a  coat  of  paint — usually  blue — which  is  wiped  off  before 
it  dries.  The  paint  sinks  into  the  pores  of  the  wood,  emphasizing 
the  grain  and  giving  a  wonderful  satin  sheen  to  the  surface.  The 
panels  are  then  treated  in  medallion  style  with  decorative  designs, 
such  as  conventionalized  flowers  and  leaves,  painted  in  vivid  tones 
of  yellow,  red,  blue  and  green.  The  hinges  and  drawer  pulls  are  made 
of  iron,  and  are  apt  to  be  fairly  graceful  in  design.  But  perhaps  the 
most  striking  contrast  about  this  furniture — which  one  does  not 
appreciate  until  a  drawer  or  a  cupboard  door  is  thrown  open — is  the 
lining  of  vermillion  paint  which  forms  such  a  rich  contrast  against 
the  blue  wood  and  its  decorations. 

Mr.  Alfred  A.  Besel,  of  the  Crafts  and  Art  Studio,  speaking  of  his 
experiences  among  the  Black  Forest  peasants,  said :  “It  is  interesting 
to  see  how  naturally  their  art  comes  to  these  people.  Even  when  we 
called  in  farm  hands  to  help  with  the  making  and  decorating  of  this 
furniture,  they  seemed  to  experience  no  difficulty;  without  previous 
training  in  cabinetwork  they  handled  their  tools,  put  the  wood  to¬ 
gether,  and  painted  the  finished  pieces,  and  they  used  their  colors 
with  that  instinctive  sense  of  beauty  and  harmony  which  all  those 
villagers  and  farmers  seem  to  possess.” 

Very  different,  but  equally  interesting,  is  some  of  the  black 
enameled  furniture  made  in  this  country,  which  carries  a  thin  outline 
of  orange  emphasizing  the  structural  lines,  and  is  decorated  with 
flower  medallions  in  brick  red,  blue  and  green,  and  upholstered  in 
burnt  orange  velour  or  richly  colored  tapestry.  In  furniture  of  this 
type,  it  should  be  noted,  if  one  is  attempting  its  decoration  at  home, 
the  painted  design  upon  the  wood  should  invariably  be  the  dominating 
point  of  interest,  capturing  the  eye  before  the  design  of  the  upholstery. 
And  although  the  latter  should  be  in  harmony  with  it  as  to  color  and 
general  style,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  patterns  to  be  alike.  This 
same  type  of  furniture  is  also  effective  when  enameled  or  painted  a 
delicate  gray,  with  black  or  black  and  white  markings — preferably  in 
straight  lines — that  follow  the  contour  of  the  pieces,  broken  perhaps 
by  an  occasional  geometric  pattern  or  medallion  where  a  wider 
space  suggests  the  need  of  more  definite  ornament. 


TC  TE  are  also  illustrating  some  unusual  and  attractive  furniture 
yy  designed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Aschermann  for  their 

New  York  studio-apartment — a  place  of  exceptional  origi¬ 
nality  and  charm,  in  which  every  nook  and  corner,  every  bit  of  wood¬ 
work,  furniture  and  fabric,  from  floor  to  ceiling,  is  rich  in  color  and 
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interesting  in  design.  In  this  case,  the  furniture,  which  is  very- 
decorative  in  its  simple  outlines  and  proportions,  is  given  a  coat  of 
black  stain  -which  sets  off  admirably  the  brilliant,  painted  flower 
decorations.  A  bedroom  set,  designed  by  the  same  artists  for  a  bachelor’s 
room,  is  painted  white,  with  black  and  orangetrim — a  remarkably  effect¬ 
ive  and  dignified  combination.  But  perhaps  the  most  ingenious  device 
of  the  Asehermann’s  is  to  take  plain,  unfinished,  inexpensive  factory 
furniture  and  complete  it  themselves,  transforming  it,  with  enamel, 
stain,  painted  decorations,  or  upholstered  and  inlaid  fabrics  of  rich 
coloring  and  design,  into  furniture  of  real  individuality  and  beauty. 

Another  remarkably  interesting  departure  in  modern  painted 
furniture  based  upon  peasant  art  is  to  be  found  in  the  charming 
and  unusual  work  of  the  Mountain  Community.  Some  of  their 
furnishings,  examples  of  which  are  included  among  our  illustrations, 
show  a  wonderfully  sympathetic  adaptation  of  the  construction, 
finish  and  color  schemes  of  a  certain  type  of  Russian  folk  furniture. 
The  table  and  chairs  are  strongly  built,  and  carved  by  hand  in  curious 
patterns.  The  surface  is  then  painted  a  dull  warm  yellow',  the 
carving  being  also  emphasized  by  tones  of  green,  brick  red  and  blue. 
The  general  effect  is  one  of  rich,  time-mellowed  beauty. 

Especially  worthy  of  note  is  the  long  table,  for  it  is  provided 
in  each  of  the  four  corners  with  round  depressions  into  which  are 
fitted  the  bases  of  electric  lamps  or  candles  according  to  the  owner’s 
taste.  These  lamps,  as  w'ell  as  the  table  runners  and  china,  are 
decorated  with  the  same  designs  and  color  as  the  table  itself. 

In  another  photograph  is  seen  a  painted  wrood  basket,  likewise 
made  by  the  Mountain  Community  after  the  style  of  the  Russian 
peasants.  Nursery'  furnishings  are  also  among  the  productions  of 
this  interesting  group  of  people,  and  the  designs  are  at  once  simple 
and  appealing.  The  wood  is  enameled  white,  and  decorated  with 
tiny  designs  in  soft  rich  colors,  showing  conventionalized  flow'ers, 
trees  and  little  figures. 

Naturally,  the  growing  vogue  for  painted  furniture,  and  the  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  the  use  of  color  in  every  feature  of  interior  decora¬ 
tion,  is  stimulating  some  of  our  energetic  home-makers  to  evolve 
their  own  fittings — to  repaint  and  decorate  old  pieces,  or  to  design 
and  finish  new  ones.  But  how'ever  they  attempt  this  delightful  task, 
they  must  remember  that  the  more  vivid  the  colors,  the  more  care 
is  needed  in  handling  them,  and  that  it  is  not  wise  to  combine  in  one 
room  too  many  different  and  strongly  contrasting  shades.  For 
although  we  may  rely  upon  color  to  bring  life  and  beauty  and  bril¬ 
liance  into  our  homes,  it  is  never  w  ise  to  accomplish  this  at  the  expense 
of  that  ever-necessary  and  comforting  thing — a  restful  atmosphere. 
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NATURE  AS  A  LANDSCAPE  GARDENER:  HER 
USE  OF  “THE  MEANEST  FLOWER  THAT 
BLOWS” 

“Beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  being.” 

HERE  is  a  fascination  about  Nature’s  planting  plan, 
similar  to  that  of  a  musician’s  improvisation.  With 
a  theme,  say,  of  meadow,  hill,  grove,  desert,  brookside 
or  lake  margin,  Nature  feels  her  way  with  many 
charming  pauses  for  inspiration  between  brilliant 
variations.  She  will  introduce  a  bright  colony  of  tiny 
low-growing  star-flowers  that  rush  over  the  ground 
like  sparkling  cadenzas,  groups  of  larger  flowers  that  bind  the  com¬ 
position  together  like  noble  chords,  single  lily  stalks  rising  alone  like 
sweet  wandering  arias,  and  long  sweeps  of  flowerless  swards  like 
unexpected,  impressive  rests.  The  brook  never  makes  a  straight 
line  from  source  to  destination  as  if  it  were  driven  like  an  arrow  with 
some  definite  purpose  to  a  definite  goal.  It  winds  its  way  through 
meadow  and  grove,  loitering  under  shady  trees,  hurrying  around 
grassy  knolls,  splashing  between  huge  boulders,  slipping  stealthily 
among  reeds  and  sedges,  leaving  toll  of  flowers,  grasses,  mosses, 
shrubs  and  trees.  Impulsive,  yet  somehow  very  dependable,  it 
delights  the  eye  as  nothing  fixed  or  formal  is  able  to  do. 

Truly  “the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give  thoughts  that  do 
often  lie  too  deep  for  tears.”  These  “common”  flowers  that  spring 
up  in  desolate  places,  cheerily  and  heartily  bestowing  beauty  under 
most  adverse  conditions,  are  surely  worthy  to  be  loved  above  all 
others.  With  no  dull  braggard  moralizing,  truths  of  decoration  and 
harmony  are  given  pleasantly  and  convincingly.  Take  the  water- 
lily  as  example;  common  to  almost  every  country  of  the  earth,  it 
exhales  a  message  that  has  been  interpreted  alike  by  poet,  mystic 
and  religionist  of  every  nationality.  Eloquently  it  speaks,  with  no 
need  of  words,  of  purity  and  immortality — of  a  soul  forever  unsullied 
by  earth,  living  serenely  in  the  highest  light  above  the  surge  of  life. 
Rooted  in  earth,  far  below  the  dark  waters,  it  holds  up  to  the  sun,  by  a 
pliant  stem,  a  blossom  that  has  come  to  be  the  symbol  of  the  deepest, 
most  sublime  thoughts  that  have  ever  stirred  the  minds  of  man. 
Seers  read  religious  messages  from  its  sensitive  heart  as  plainly  as 
from  any  open  page  or  book;  in  fact,  religious  truths  were  gleaned 
from  these  fragrant  petals  long  before  the  age  of  books. 

And  the  wood-violet!  Who  can  look  unmoved  upon  its  lovely 
flecks  of  blue?  It  is  the  embodiment  of  modest,  unpretending, 
unassuming  sweetness;  small,  retiring  as  it  is,  it  has  been  an  inspira¬ 
tion  for  more  writers  than  any  stately  flower  gorgeously  decked  for 
the  purpose  of  attracting  attention  to  herself.  It  is  more  universally 
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beloved  than  any  other  flower  that  grows,  for  this  very  reason, 
perhaps.  Botanists  praise  its  cleverness  of  seed  protection  and  dis¬ 
semination,  poets  turn  to  it  to  find  fresh  charm  of  phrase,  gardens  are 
not  complete  without  its  blue,  and  no  flower  (except  perhaps  the  rose) 
has  furnished  artists  with  finer  inspiration  of  line  and  form.  Al¬ 
though  the  stems  have  been  lengthened,  the  petals  doubled  and  the 
leaves  more  intensively  veined  by  the  ambitious  flower  breeder  to 
satisfy  the  pride  of  the  city  florists,  they  cannot  change  its  inherent 
sweetness  and  lovable  modesty. 

AS  varied  as  the  mind  of  man,  are  the  names  of  another  dear 
common  flower  that  runs  like  a  squirrel  along  the  New  England 
stone  walls,  wreathes  leafless  dead  trees  with  garlands  of  green 
and  turns  unsightly  brush-heaps  into  flowery  tents.  According  to 
one’s  imagination,  or  lack  of  it,  it  is  known  as  the  morning-glory, 
wayside  cup,  Robin-run-the-hedge,  Jaek-run-i’-the-country,  hedge- 
bells,  fairy-cap,  or  bind-weed,  rope-weed,  and  devil’s  garter.  The 
artists  find  it  beautiful,  graceful,  charming.  Scientists  know  it  to 
be  clever,  cunning,  alert  beyond  words,  and  farmers  vote  it  to  be  an 
unmitigated  pest.  To  my  mind,  it  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  crea¬ 
tions  of  the  whole  plant  world.  All  the  half-human,  fairy-like  adjectives 
must  bedrawn  upon  if  the  gossamer  blossoms  of  the  wild  and  cultivated 
morning  glory  are  to  be  described.  Dainty  as  a  silken  poppy  petal, 
tinted  like  a  spring  sunrise,  molded  like  a  chalice,  it  opens  to  the  sun 
and  closes  to  the  night  and  to  the  rain  which  would  destroy  its  precious 
pollen,  as  if  it  were  a  conscious  thing.  It  climbs  as  nimbly  and 
swiftly  as  Jack  of  beanstalk  fame.  When  other  flowers  of  the  country 
roadside  are  choked  and  colorless  with  dust,  its  wayside  cup  looks 
up  as  fresh  as  the  face  of  a  smiling  child.  W  e  would  sorely  miss  this 
graceful  vine  that  twines  in  and  out  of  pasture  gates,  wreathes  wood¬ 
land  stumps  with  victors'  trophies  and  provides  the  wayside  afresh 
each  morning  with  chalices  full  of  nectar  for  bees  and  beauty  for  man. 

Horticulturists  have  taken  this  charming  wild  flower  that  fairly 
dances  over  the  world,  doubled  its  size  of  leaf,  retinted  its  cup, 
lengthened  its  blossoming  time  and  made  it  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
dispensable  and  beautiful  of  vines  for  garden  use  and  displayed  it 
mightily  in  every  seedsman's  catalogue.  But  we  hope  that  these 
plant  wizards  will  leave  us  the  wild  vine  in  its  original  dainty  form  so 
that  we  may  enjoy  its  fairy  way  over  woodland  trees  and  fences  as 
well  as  in  its  “improved”  garden  forms.  It  is  not  always  an  advant¬ 
age  to  a  flower  to  be  doubled  and  trebled  in  size,  and  painted  with 
novel  futurist  richness  of  color.  True  beauty  is  not  increased  by 
increased  size;  this  is  proved  by  a  distant  cousin  of  the  morning- 
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All  the  flower  pictures  in  this  article  are  from  photographs  by  Edwin  H.  Lincoln. 

THE  WOOD  VIOLET,  AN  EXQUISITE  PERENNIAL  WHICH  BEARS  TRANSPLANTING 
ALMOST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  WOODLAND  FERNS  :  IT  MAY  BE  PLANTED  AT  THE  FOOT 
OF  A  TREE  OR  CLOSE  TO  THE  HOUSE  OR  IN  THE  CREVICES  OF  A  ROCK  GARDEN. 


RISING  ON  ITS  TALL 
STEM  FAR  ABOVE 
THE  GRASS  IS  THAT 
FAMILIAR  FLOWER 
OF  OUR  CHILDHOOD, 
THE  MEADOW  LILY  : 
GRACIOUS  AND 
KINDLY,  IT  GLORI¬ 
FIES  OUR  MEADOWS 
AND  MARSHES  AND 
EVEN  OUR  DUSTY 
NEW  ENGLAND  ROAD¬ 
WAYS  :  BRIGHT  YEL¬ 
LOW,  FLECKED  WITH 
PURPLE  AND  BROWN 
SPOTS,  WITH  LEAVES 
AND  WHORLS  EVEN¬ 
LY  DISPOSED  ON 
THE  SWAYING  STEM, 
IT  SEEMS  TO  GIVE 
LIGHT  TO  THE  WHOLE 
MEADOW  WORLD. 


THE  TURk’S-CAP  LILY 
SHOWN  AT  THE  RIGHT 
GROWS  TO  A  HEIGHT  OF 
SIX  FEET  OR  MORE. 
HOLDING  ON  A  SINGLE 
STEM  FROM  TEN  TO 
FORTY  BRIGHT  ORANGE 
FLOWERS  FLECKED  WITH 
PURPLE  :  ALTHOUGH  IT 
PREFERS  TO  LIVE  IN  THE 
WILD  MEADOWS,  IT 
CAN  BE  TRANSPLANTED 
AND  IS  OFTEN  SEEN  AS 
A  CULTIVATED  MEMBER 
OF  OUR  GARDEN  FLOWER¬ 
BEDS. 


ON  THE  LEFT  IS  THE  UP¬ 
RIGHT  MORNING  GLORY,  WHICH 
GROWS  IN  THE  MEADOWS  AS 
PROUDLY  AS  A  HOLLYHOCK, 
AND  PUTS  FORTH  BLOSSOMS 
OF  WHITE  AND  PINK  :  IT  IS 
STURDIER  THOUGH  LESS  GRACE¬ 
FUL  THAN  ITS  MORE  IN¬ 
FORMAL  vine-relative:  in¬ 
deed,  THE  CONTRAST  BETWEEN 
THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
THESE  TWO  SISTER  FLOWERS 
REMINDS  ONE,  AS  SO  OFTEN 
HAPPENS  IN  THE  PLANT 
WORLD,  OF  THE  LITTLE  DIF¬ 
FERENCES  IN  LOOKS  AND 
MANNERS  THAT  ARE  THE 
OUTWARD  SIGNS  OF  INDIVID¬ 
UALITY  IN  HUMAN  FAMILIES. 


THE  TRILLIUM,  WAKE-ROBIN 
OR  WOOD-LILY  AS  IT  IS  VARI¬ 
OUSLY  KNOWN,  IS  A  MEMBER 
OF  THE  LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY 
FAMILY  AND  ONE  OF  THE 
CHOICEST  OF  OUR  WOODLAND 
FLOWERS  :  BECAUSE  OF  ITS 
THREE-POINTED  GREEN  SEPALS, 
THREE-POINTED  PETALS  OF 
WHITE,  ITS  SIX  STAMENS, 
THREE-BRANCHED  STIGMA 
AND  TRIPLE-VEINED  LEAVES 
IN  WHORLS  OF  THREES,  IT  IS 
KNOWN  MORE  COMMONLY 
AS  THE  “TRINITY  FLOWER.” 


THE  PURE  WHITE  TRILLIUM 
IS  A  PARTICULARLY  DECORA¬ 
TIVE  FLOWER.  ALTHOUGH, 
LIKE  THE  PAINTED  TRILLIUM. 
IT  IS  SCENTLESS  I  ALSO,  LIKE 
ITS  MORE  COLORFUL  SISTER, 

IT  IS  REGARDED  AS  AN 
AUSPICIOUS  BLOSSOM,  A 
GARDEN  TALISMAN,  POTENT 
AMONG  FLOWERS  AS  A  PRO¬ 
TECTION  AGAINST  EVIL 
SPIRITS  I  UNDER  FAVORABLE 
CONDITIONS  IT  SOMETIMES 
REACHES  A  HEIGHT  OF 
EIGHTEEN  INCHES,  AND  IS 
SO  DELICATELY  FORMED 
THAT  IT  SWAYS  WITH  EVERY 
LITTLE  GUST  OF  WIND. 


THE  LITTLE  TWO-LEAVED 

Solomon’s  seal,  also 

KNOWN  AS  THE  FALSE 
LILY-OF-TH  E-VALLEY, 

IS  COMMON  TO  EVERY' 
PART  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  AND  IS  ESPE¬ 
CIALLY  DEAR  TO  THE 
HAUNTER  OF  THE  WOODS 
IN  MAY  AND  JUNE: 

IT  IS  A  FLOWER  THAT 
LIKES  TO  GROW  ABOUT 
THE  TRUNKS  OF  OLD 
TREES  AND  AT  THE 
EDGES  OF  GROVES  :  IN 
THE  FALL  ITS  WHITE 
SPIKES  ARE  CHANGED 
TO  WANDS  OF  BRIGHT 
RED  BERRIES. 


NATURE  AS  A  LANDSCAPE  GARDENER 


glory,  the  datura.  The  blossoms  of  the  datura,  while  shaped  like 
the  morning-glory,  are  many  times  larger,  coarse  of  texture,  rank  of 
perfume,  clumsy  of  growth.  It  is  showy  rather  than  fine,  bold  rather 
than  modest,  stiff  rather  than  graceful — awkward,  self-conscious, 
overgrown.  Though  large  of  leaf  and  flower,  it  is  without  the  luxur¬ 
ious  charm  of  tropical  growth.  It  reminds  one  of  the  flowers  shown 
in  the  recent  flower-show  in  New  York  City.  There,  sweet-peas 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  day  lilies,  mignonette  stalks  for  mullien ; 
stockmere  was  like  hollyhock,  amaryllis  like  squash  blossoms,  and 
orchids  like  the  nightmares  of  the  Cubists.  They  were  all  very 
wonderful  and  amazing,  no  doubt,  but  they  were  not  lovely  or  sweet 
or  irresistible.  They  reminded  one  of  the  fable  of  the  frog  who 
puffed  himself  out  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  imitate  the  bull. 

The  little  two-leaved  Solomon’s  Seal,  also  known  as  the  false 
lily  of  the  valley,  that  lifts  delicate  white  spikes  above  carpets  of 
moss  and  among  ferns,  violets  and  anemones,  common  to  every  part 
of  the  United  States  and  dear  to  every  haunter  of  the  woods  of  May 
and  June,  is  another  of  the  common  little  flowers  that  do  much  toward 
making  our  world  an  inviting  place  in  which  to  live.  It  loves  to 
gather  in  colonies  about  the  trunks  of  old  trees,  out  at  the  edge  of 
groves.  Just  why  it  is  known  as  the  false  lily  of  the  valley  (an  evil, 
unsuitable  name  indeed  for  so  lovable  a  flower)  it  would  be  hard  to 
tell,  for  the  flowers  are  not  in  the  least  like  the  lovely  lily  of  the  vale, 
and  the  leaves,  though  quite  similar  in  form,  have  decidedly  different 
habits  of  growth.  It  is  a  flower  distinctly  suitable  for  wild  places 
and  wild  corners  of  the  garden.  One  cannot  think  of  it  as  falling 
into  the  remodeling  hands  of  the  horticulturist.  One  of  its  prettiest 
characteristics  is  that  it  exchanges  its  white  spikes  of  spring  for  wands 
of  red  berries  in  the  fall. 

THE  trillium,  wake-robin,  or  wood-lily  as  it  is  variously  known, 
a  member  of  the  lily  of  the  valley  family,  is  one  of  the  choicest 
of  all  our  woodland  flowers.  The  three-pointed  green  sepals, 
the  three-pointed  petals  of  white,  of  white  veined  with  crimson  and 
of  wine-color,  the  six  stamens,  the  three-branched  stigma,  the  triple- 
veined  leaves  in  whorls  of  threes,  have  given  it  the  name  of  Trinity 
flower.  For  this  reason,  superstitious  people  regard  it  as  an  auspi¬ 
cious  flower,  a  garden  talisman,  potent  as  protection  against  evil 
spirits.  The  painted  trillium,  with  its  large  beautiful  white  blossoms, 
veined  with  purple,  though  scentless  like  the  pure  white  trillium,  is  so 
beautiful  that  it  has  come  to  be  an  indispensable  part  of  the  rock  or 
wild  garden.  Under  favorable  conditions  it  reaches  a  height  of 
eighteen  inches.  Gracefully  bowing  to  the  little  gusts  of  wind  that 
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wander  through  the  aisles  of  the  forest,  it  is  indeed  an  ideal  of  delicate 
flower  beauty. 

Rising  on  tall  stems,  far  above  the  heads  of  the  meadow-grass,  is 
another  familiar  flower,  the  meadow  lily.  Tall  and  queenly  it  seems, 
but,  although  gayly  appareled,  it  is  never  haughty  or  scornful  of 
those  of  lesser  rank.  It  is  gracious,  kindly  and  tender,  glorifying  our 
meadows  and  marshes  and  even  our  dusty  roadsides.  Bright  yellow 
in  color,  flecked  with  purple  and  brown  spots,  the  leaves  and  whorls 
evenly  disposed  on  tall,  swaying  stems,  it  seems  to  give  light  to  the 
whole  flower  world.  It  has  been  likened  to  the  fairies’  candelabra. 
This  meadow  lily,  lilium  canadense,  and  the  Turk’s-cap  lily,  lilium 
superbum,  both  familiarly  known  as  the  meadow  lily,  resemble  each 
greatly  in  form  and  color.  The  Turk’s-cap  lily  often  grows  to  a  height 
of  six  feet  or  more  and  holds  from  ten  to  forty  bright  orange  flowers, 
flecked  with  purple.  Although  they  prefer  to  live  in  the  wild  meadows, 
they  are  equally  beautiful  in  our  own  gardens,  growing  above  the 
shrubs  or  among  the  hardy  flower  borders. 

These  and  many  others  of  the  familiar  flowers  called  “common” 
such  as  the  sunny  yellow  dandelion,  with  its  ethereal  winged  seed- 
balls,  the  red  and  white  clover,  harebells,  columbine  and  gentians, 
spring  beauties  and  buttercups  would  be  more  missed  by  the  flower 
lover  than  all  the  long  list  of  the  lovely  rarer  ones.  Without  them  we 
would  lack  the  “hour  of  splendor  in  the  grass.”  They  are  like  little 
children,  easily  pleased,  laughing  merrily  for  apparently  no  reason 
at  all  save  the  joy  of  mere  existence.  They  belong  to  the  common, 
indispensable  things  of  life,  among  such  necessities  as  sun,  wind,  day, 
night,  love,  beauty,  happiness  and  work.  “Earth  laughs  in  flowers.” 
We  love  this  delightful  expression  of  earth’s  exuberance  and,  spon¬ 
taneously,  we  laugh  in  sympathy.  Their  message  of  simple  happiness 
is  irresistible. 

The  mountain-tops,  so  immense,  so  unearthly  of  beauty,  fill  one 
with  an  almost  unbearable  sense  of  awe  and  aloof  unfriendly  superi¬ 
ority.  We  become  oppressed,  frightened.  But  the  tiny  phlox, 
hidden  in  a  narrow  cleft  of  the  rock,  makes  us  feel  at  our  ease  again. 
Its  bright,  simple  little  face  reassures  us  and  relieves  the  tension;  we 
reach  out  for  it  as  for  the  hand  of  a  familiar  friend  and  we  are  our¬ 
selves  once  more.  It  links  us  with  home  and  with  all  that  we  under¬ 
stand  and  love.  It  seems  human,  happy  and  as  conscious  of  existence, 
of  life  and  death  as  ourselves.  The  mountains  are  beyond  the  plane 
of  our  experience,  merging  with  the  Eternal.  We  are  glad  our  world 
is  full  of  these  beloved  common  small  creations. 
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YOUR  OWN  HOME:  NUMBER  SEVEN:  THE 
MODERN  NURSERY 

“The  great  day  nursery,  best  of  all, 

With  pictures  pasted  on  the  wall 
And  leaves  upon  the  blind — 

A  pleasant  room  wherein  to  wake 
And  hear  the  leafy  garden  shake 
And  rustle  in  the  wind — 

And  pleasant  there  to  lie  in  bed 
And  see  the  pictures  overhead — ” 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

N  the  evolution  of  the  new  home,  there  is  probably  no 
more  delightful  task  than  the  planning  and  furnishing 
of  that  most  important  and  fascinating  room — the 
nursery.  For  with  all  its  serious  purpose  and  practical 
value,  it  affords  in  its  fittings  and  decorations — more 
than  any  other  part  of  the  house — an  outlet  for  the 
play  spirit.  Like  every  other  room,  it  has  a  distinct 
personality.  In  the  living  room  you  find  genial  hospitality;  in  the 
library,  dignity  and  quiet;  in  the  dining  room,  a  wholesome  cheeriness; 
in  the  kitchen,  neatness  and  efficiency;  in  the  bedrooms,  daintiness 
and  rest.  And  each  in  its  way  is  full  of  charm  and  friendliness.  But 
when  you  step  across  the  threshold  of  the  nursery — behold,  you  have 
entered  an  enchanted  land! 

You  are  in  the  kingdom  of  childhood,  surrounded  by  all  the  fun 
and  adventure  of  the  Golden  Age — the  magic  realm  you  once  in¬ 
habited,  before  you  wandered  “farther  from  the  East.”  No  matter 
how  hygienic  the  environment,  how  scientific  the  furniture,  and  how 
“educational”  the  equipment,  there  is  always  an  atmosphere  of 
romance.  Imagination  is  released  from  the  cage  of  the  commonplace; 
the  bars  of  fact  are  let  down,  and  fancy  is  set  free.  For  this  room  is 
not  like  others.  In  the  living  room,  for  instance,  a  rug  is  merely 
a  floor  covering  plus  a  certain  aesthetic  value,  the  ceiling  is  a  blank 
architectural  surface  above,  and  the  table  is  a  useful  and  perhaps 
beautiful  article  of  furniture.  But  in  the  nursery  such  things  have 
other  and  vastly  more  important  attributes.  The  rug  is  an  ocean 
across  which  pirate  ships  are  steered  or  Columbus  sails  for  unknown 
shores;  the  ceiling  is  the  home  of  the  Old  Lady  who  went  up  in  a 
basket  to  “sweep  the  cobwebs  off  the  sky;”  and  the  table  is  a 
cavernous  mountain  beneath  which  are  hidden  grizzly  bears  or 
mischievous  gnomes.  Indeed,  everything  in  the  room  is  full  of 
symbolism  and  delightful  mystery. 

Yet,  strangely  enough,  in  spite  of  all  the  marvels  with  which  the 
nursery  teems,  only  within  comparatively  recent  years  has  it  re¬ 
ceived  very  serious  attention  from  parents,  architects,  decorators 
and  makers  of  furniture.  In  the  old  days,  although  much  care  was 
lavished  upon  other  rooms,  the  children’s  quarters — like  the  servants’ 
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the  coose-cirl:  one  of  a  series  of  seven  panels  that  can  be  had  in  soft  rich  colors 

FOR  THE  NURSERY  FRIEZE:  BY  PERMISSION  OF  W,  H.  S.  LLOYD  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


—were  apt  to  be  treated  rather  indifferently  as  regards  their  furnish¬ 
ings  and  general  appearance.  Beauty  of  design,  harmony  of  color 
and  artistic  arrangement  of  fittings,  were  not  deemed  essential  to  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  the  occupants.  More  often  than  not,  the 
rugs,  chairs  and  tables  would  be  odd  pieces  that  had  seen  active  service 
in  other  parts  of  the  house,  and  were  relegated  in  their  faded  old  age 
to  the  nursery,  as  a  fitting  place  in  which  to  end  their  veteran  days. 

Today,  however,  parents  and  educators  and  professional  decora¬ 
tors  are  awakening  to  the  importance  of  environment,  and  recognizing 
its  influence  upon  young  as  well  as  older  temperaments.  The  nursery 
and  playroom,  they  say,  should  be  just  as  beautiful  as  the  rest  of  the 
house,  and  its  decorations  should  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  instilling 
into  little  minds  an  appreciation  of  real  beauty,  as  well  as  affording 
them  the  kind  of  interest  and  amusement  that  their  imaginative 
spirits  seek.  For  the  impressions  made  in  those  early  plastic  years 
are  both  significant  and  lasting,  and  if  the  eager,  observant  young 
eyes  grow  to  love  objects  and  designs  that  have  a  definite  artistic  as 
well  as  practical  or  humorous  value,  there  is  little  danger  of  their 
ever  deserting  that  youthful  standard  for  the  gaudy  or  the  insincere. 

Fortunately  for  the  health  of  the  children,  this  awakened  interest 
in  the  juvenile  domain  covers  both  hygienic  and  aesthetic  ground.  The 
introduction  of  beauty  into  the  nursery  or  playroom  has  gone  hand  in 

hand  with  the  application  of  the 
most  modern  and  scientific  prin¬ 
ciples  of  sanitation  and  comfort. 
The  floor  is  usually  of  hardwood 
or  is  possibly  linoleum-covered, 
with  a  few  simple  rugs  that  are 
easy  to  clean.  The  woodwork 
is  as  plain  as  possible,  without 
grooves  or  ornament  to  gather 
dust,  and  usually  it  is  painted 
white,  cream  or  some  pale  color 
that  is  in  harmony  with  the 
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ANOTHER  QUAINT  PANEL  DRAWN  FROM  A  NURSERY  FRIEZE,  IMPORTED  BY  W.  H.  S.  LLOYD  CO. 


walls.  The  latter  are  sometimes  painted  a  restful  green  or  a  cool 
blue  if  the  room  faces  south,  or  a  warmer  buff  or  rose  if  a  somewhat 
dull  outlook  suggests  the  need  of  a  little  “artificial  sunshine.”  Such 
painted  walls  form  an  excellent  background  for  nursery  pictures,  and 
they  also  lend  themselves  to  interesting  panel  treatment,  to  stenciled 
borders,  friezes  or  medallion  designs,  in  which  flowers,  trees,  birds, 
animals  or  quaint  figures  are  introduced  in  more  or  less  convention¬ 
alized  form. 

When  the  walls  are  to  be  papered,  there  is  a  charming  variety  of 
designs  and  colors  from  which  to  choose.  All-over  patterns  are  made, 
into  which  are  ingeniously  and  decoratively  woven  some  of  the  most 
familiar  of  the  old  Mother  Goose  characters,  scenes  from  nursery 
tales,  or  fanciful  folk  from  fairyland.  Old  King  Cole,  for  instance,  is 
shown  with  his  fiddlers  three,  whimsically  drawn,  in  tones  of  grayish 
blue  with  touches  of  red,  violet  and  pale  green,  which  form  a  fairly 
unobtrusive  background  for  the  furnishings.  Another  wall-paper 
discloses  Little  Bo  Peep  and  a  youthful  swain  in  the  meadow,  with  a 
couple  of  skipping  lambkins,  mischievous  fairies  and  elves  against 
decorative  trees,  farms  and  white  rolling  CRADLE  IN  CARVED  WOODj  DE_  . 
clouds,  the  prevailing  colors  being  soft  gray-  signed  by  r.  s.  lorimer  :  by  9 
ish  greens  and  blues  with  a  note  of  pink  in  r™  p?ny°N  °F  J°HN  LANE 
the  flowers.  Just  as  attractive  to  childish 
eyes — and  indeed  to  older  ones  too — is  an 
imaginative  pattern  in  which  two  little  Old- 
World  playmates  are  wandering  beneath 
twisted  trees,  while  a  goose-girl  and  her  long¬ 
necked  charges,  a  witch  on  a  broomstick, 
and  sundry  small  fairy  people  add  to  the 
magic  atmosphere  of  the  nursery  wall.  A 
more  instructive  but  equally  amusing  design 
is  presented  on  another  paper,  where  the 
twelve  months  are  carefully  named  and 
symbolically  portrayed  by  youthful  figures 
arrayed  and  occupied  as  befits  each  season. 

Little  January  carries  skates  across  the 
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snow;  March  clings  frantically  to  a  bonnet  that  the  proverbial  wind 
is  trying  to  blow  away;  April  holds  up  an  umbrella;  June  is  in  the 
garden  picking  roses — and  so  on  through  the  year. 

But  perhaps  the  most  decorative  designs,  or  at  any  rate  the  most 
pictorial,  are  those  used  for  the  friezes,  which,  needless  to  say,  can  be 
employed  only  above  plain  papered  or  painted  walls.  Old  nursery 
friends — the  Old  Woman  Who  Lived  in  a  Shoe,  Little  Bo  Peep,  Jack 
and  Jill,  and  Goosey-Goosey-Gander,  with  a  number  of  other  quaint 
village  folk,  real  or  imaginary — are  shown  in  friezes  in  many  a 
picturesque  setting.  The  figures  are  drawn  with  the  simple  outlines 
and  humorous  expressions  that  children  love,  while  the  colors  are 
varied  and  mellow,  pale  olive  greens  and  buffs  prevailing,  the  general 
effect  being  one  that  would  harmonize  with  almost  any  color  scheme. 
These  could  either  be  framed  separately  with  a  narrow  band  of  wood, 
and  set  in  appropriate  spaces — over  the  mantelpiece,  door  or  window 
— or  used  in  alternating  succession  as  a  continuous  frieze  around  the 
top  of  the  wall,  between  the  picture  molding  and  the  ceiling,  with  a 
strip  of  wood  between  each  panel. 

Some  nursery-makers  may  prefer  not  to  repeat  the  same  design, 
but  to  have  a  continuous  “serial”  decoration  with  new  scenes  and 
figures  in  each  section.  And  for  this  purpose  they  will  use  any  of 
those  charming  seven-panel  friezes  in  which  each  section  is  about 
five  feet  long.  Some  of  the  quaintest  of  these  horizontal  panels 
show  delightfully  drawn  villagers  against  a  background  of  hedge, 
trees  and  sky.  An  old  man  and  his  cow,  an  old  woman  and  her  dog, 
children  and  the  inevitable  goose-girl,  all  blend  into  a  restful, 
interesting  scene  in  which  the  colors  are  mainly  white,  greenish  gray, 
and  pale  blue,  with  an  occasional  brighter  note  of  rose.  It  is  an 
excellent  plan  to  choose  one  of  the  colors  in  the  frieze  for  the  plain 
wall  below,  and  if  the  other  colors  are  echoed  in  the  casement  curtains, 
pillow  covers,  quilts  and  various  details  of  furnishings,  the  result 
will  be  even  more  charming. 

The  arrangement  and  furnishing  of  the  room  or  rooms  is  the  next 
question  to  be  considered,  and  here  we  may  quote  a  few  practical 
paragraphs  from  Alice  M.  Kellogg’s  book,  “Home  Furnishing.” 
“Three  connecting  rooms  for  sleeping,  playing  and  bathing,”  she 
writes,  “with  each  item  of  furnishing  and  decoration  carefully 
planned,  form  the  ideal  suite  for  the  child.  In  the  sleeping  room  there 
need  be  few  articles  of  furniture — a  crib  or  bedstead,  a  chair  or  two, 
a  chiffonier  or  chest  of  drawers,  with  closets  conveniently  fitted  up 
for  holding  clothing.  .  .  . 

“In  making  a  study  of  the  needs  of  the  child,  chairs  may  be 
selected  for  comfort,  bookshelves  placed  within  reach,  and  tables 
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THIS  CHARMING  QUILTED 
NURSERY  FURNITURE  IS 
REPRODUCED  BY  PERMIS¬ 
SION  OF  BEST  &  CO.  OF 
NEW  YORK,  AND  IS  A 
HAPPY  INDICATION  OF  THE 
INTEREST  AND  ARTISTIC 
INGENUITY  THAT  IS  BEING 
DEVOTED  TODAY  TO  THE 
NURSERY  AND  ITS  EQUIP¬ 
MENT. 


THE  BASSINET,  LAMP  AND  WILLOW 
SETTLE  SHOWN  HERE  ARE  COVERED 
WITH  WHITE  QUILTED  LINEN  CARRY¬ 
ING  HOLLYHOCK  DESIGNS  APPLIQUED 
IN  PINK  AND  GREEN  :  THE  HOOD  AND 
WOODEN  WHEELS  OF  THE  BASSINET 
ARE  GREEN,  MATCHING  THE  STAIN 
OF  THE  WILLOW  :  WHILE  DELIGHT¬ 
FULLY  OLD-FASHIONED  IN  APPEAR¬ 
ANCE,  THE  FURNISHINGS  SHOWN  ON 
THIS  PAGE  ARE  REALLY  SOME  OF  THE 
NEWEST  AND  MOST  ORIGINAL  MODELS 
OF  NURSERY  FITTINGS  TO  BE  FOUND. 


ONE  CAN  HARDLY  IMAGINE  MORE  PIYGIENIC  OR  MORE  CHARMING  CRIB,  CHAIR  AND  ROCKER  FOR  THE 
CHILD’S  BEDROOM  THAN  THOSE  PICTURED  ABOVE,  FOR  THE  WHITE  QUILTINGS  ARE  REMOVABLE  AND 
READILY  LAUNDERED  :  THE  HOLLYHOCK  DESIGN  COMES  IN  PALE  BLUE  AND  GREEN  OR  PINK  AND 
GREEN,  ACCORDING  TO  ONe’s  NURSERY  COLOR  SCHEME:  THE  CRIB  IS  IRON,  WHITE  ENAMELED,  AND 
THE  LITTLE  CHAIRS  ARE  WOOD  AND  WICKER,  LIKEWISE  WHITE  :  THESE  PIECES  ARE  ALSO  FROM 
BEST  &  CO. 


CORNER  CF  A  TINY  BOY’S 
ROOM  IN  A  NEW  YORK 
APARTMENT  WHICH  SUG¬ 
GESTS  A  SIMPLE  AND  AT- 
TRACTIYE  WAY  OF  HAND¬ 
LING  THE  DRAPERIES  AND 

decorations:  the  pro¬ 
cession  OF  SILHOUETTED 
ANIMALS  TRAVELING 
AROUND  THE  WALLS  GIVES 
JUST  THE  SORT  OF  HUMOR¬ 
OUS  AND  FRIENDLY  TOUCH 
THAT  APPEALS  TO  A  CHILD’S 
OUICK  IMAGINATION,  AND 
INCIDENTALLY  DELIGHTS 
EVERY  GROWN-UP  VISITOR 
WHO  PEEPS  INTO  THIS 
PLEASANT  NURSERY:  BY 
PERMISSION  OF  E.  H.  AND 
G.  G.  A  SC  HERMANN. 


A  CHEERFUL,  MANY- 
WINDOWED  NURSERY  WITH 
PANELED  WALLS  AND  A 
WOODLAND  FRIEZE:  THE 
LONG,  DEEP,  CUSHIONED 
WINDOW-SEAT  AFFORDS 
A  COMFORTABLE  PLACE  FOR 
REST  AND  PLAY,  WHETHER 
IT  BE  FOR  THE  FAMILY  OF 
DOLLS  OR  THEIR  DEVOTED 
parents:"  THE  SMALL 
TABLE  AND  ITS  CHAIRS 
ARE  JUST  THE  RIGHT 
HEIGHT  FOR  THE  LITTLE 
FOLK!  PHOTOGRAPH  BY 
MARY  H.  NORTHEND. 


VIEWS  OF  NURSERY  AND  CHILDREN’S  SLEEPING  PORCH  IN  A  HOME  AT  ROCKAWAY  VALLEY,  N.  J.,  IN 
WHICH  COMFORT,  HYGIENE  AND  BEAUTY  ARE  SUCCESSFULLY  COMBINED:  THE  LONG  ROOM  WITH 
ITS  FIREPLACE,  SIMPLE  WALLS  AND  WOODWORK,  PLAIN  RUGS,  AND  BUILT-IN  WINDOW-SEAT  AND 
CUPBOARDS,  IS  MOST  ATTRACTIVE;  THE  SLEEPING  PORCH  WITH  ITS  WIDE  OPENINGS  AND  LAT¬ 
TICEWORK  FORMS  A  DELIGHTFULLY  SHELTERED  OUTDOOR  SLEEPING  PLACE,  OF  THE  KIND  THAT  IS 
COMING  TO  BE  INDISPENSABLE  TO  THE  IDEAL  MODERN  NURSERY:  EDWARD  S.  HEWITT,  ARCHITECT. 


WHILE  IT  IS  OF  COURSE 
PREFERABLE  TO  HAVE 
THE  CHILDREN’S  QUAR¬ 
TERS  SPECIALLY  DESIGNED 
AT  THE  TIME  THE  HOUSE 
IS  PLANNED,  IT  IS  AL¬ 
WAYS  POSSIBLE  TO  CON¬ 
VERT  ANY  ORDINARY 
BEDROOM  INTO  A  COM¬ 
FORTABLE  AND  PLEASANT 
NURSERY  :  PLAIN  TINTED 
WALLS  SUCH  AS  SHOWN 
HERE,  WITH  GAY  CRE¬ 
TONNE  CURTAINS  AT  THE 
WINDOW,  A  LONG  SEAT 
OR  SOFA,  TINY  FURNISH¬ 
INGS,  AND  WALL  DECORA¬ 
TIONS  THAT  SURROUND 
THE  LITTLE  ONES  WITH 
THEIR  BELOVED  MOTHER 
GOOSE  AND  FAIRY-TALE 
FRIENDS — THESE  THINGS, 
WELL  COMBINED,  WITH 
THOUGHT  FOR  HARMONY 
OF  COLOR  AND  ARRANGE¬ 
MENT  AS  WELL  AS  FOR 
PRACTICAL  USE  AND  COM¬ 
FORT,  RESULT  IN  A  NUR¬ 
SERY  WHERE  THE  CHIL¬ 
DREN  FEEL  THOROUGHLY 
AT  HOME:  PHOTOGRAPH 
BY  MARY  H.  NORTHEND. 


ORIGINALITY  IS 
THE  KEYNOTE 
OF  THE  FURNISH¬ 
INGS  AND  TOYS 
SHOWN  IN  THIS 
LOWER  PICTURE  : 
HELEN  SPEER, 
THE  DESIGNER 
OF  THESE  UNIQUE 
FITTINGS  AND 
PLAYTHINGS, 

LIAS  MADE  THEM 
NOT  ONLY  STURDY 
AND  HYGIENIC 
BUT  FULL  OF 
COLOR  INTEREST 
AND  HUMOR  OF 
DESIGN  :  THE 
PAINTED  AND 
STENCILED 
SCREENS  AND 
DRAPERIES,  THE 
PILLOWS,  CHAIRS 
AND  OTHER  OB¬ 
JECTS,  ALL  ARE 
DECORATED  IN 
THE  SPIRIT  OF 
FUN  THAT  IS  SO 
APPROPRIATE 
FOR  NURSERY 
SURROUNDINGS. 


THE  NURSERY  UP-TO-DATE 


chosen  of  the  right  height.  Artistic  furniture  for  the  use  of  children 
has  never  until  lately  been  manufactured  in  much  variety;  but 
nearly  all  of  the  shapes  made  for  older  people  may  be  found  now  in 
miniature  sizes.  A  chest  for  toys,  sixteen  by  thirty-one  inches,  may 
be  devised  at  home,  using  white  wood  and  staining  it  in  willow  green. 
The  top,  front  and  sides  may  be  covered  with  a  nursery  chintz,  and 
the  edges  of  the  material  covered  with  furniture  gimp.  A  shallow 
tray  divided  into  compartments  may  be  fitted  into  the  inside  of  the 
chest,  and  brass  handles,  a  lock  and  key  added. 

“The  shading  of  the  windows  of  the  child’s  room  should  be 
essentially  practical,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  some  pretty  curtains. 
The  usefulness  of  the  open  fireplace  is  nowhere  in  the  house  so  con¬ 
clusively  demonstrated  as  in  the  nursery.  It  may  be  of  the  plainest 
type  and  of  the  utmost  simplicity  in  its  fittings,  yet  accomplish  as 
much  good  as  one  of  a  more  expensive  character.  A  spark  guard  of 
wire  netting  should  be  provided  to  protect  the  children  from  accidental 
contact  with  the  fire.” 

The  fitting  up  of  the  nursery  or  playroom,  especially  in  the  case 
of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  ten,  may  be  the  means  of 
developing  the  individual  expression  of  the  boys  and  girls  themselves. 
They  are  usually  very  definite  in  their  tastes  and  preferences,  their 
study  interests  and  favorite  pastimes,  and  love  to  surround  themselves 
with  the  objects  and  pictures  that  spur  their  imagination  along  heroic 
or  fantastic  lines,  and  reflect  their  own  adventurous  thoughts  and 
wishes. 

The  exact  character  of  the  children’s  room  will  of  course  depend 
largely  on  the  number  of  young  occupants,  the  size,  arrangement  and 
location  of  the  house,  and  the  amount  that  can  be  expended  upon 
this  important  part  of  it.  We  are  showing  a  number  of  photographs 
that  suggest  a  few  of  the  endless  ways  in  which  the  nursery  may  be 
made  comfortable  and  attractive  with  comparatively  little  outlay. 
These  include  a  boy’s  tiny  bedroom  in  a  city  apartment,  and  larger 
bedrooms  and  playrooms  in  town  and  suburban  homes  and  country 
bungalows. 

Among  the  illustrations  will  be  seen  also  some  novel  and  remark¬ 
ably  interesting  nursery  furnishings.  Some  were  designed  by  Mrs. 
Helen  Speer,  with  whose  work  our  readers  are  already  familiar.  The 
enameled  wood  is  decorated  with  all  kinds  of  painted  designs  showing 
humorous  figures  from  “Mother  Goose,”  conventionalized  animals, 
birds  and  flowers,  done  in  various  gay  colors. 

Two  of  the  other  photographs  show  even  more  recent  pieces  of 
unusually  simple  and  picturesque  design,  for  the  illustrations  of 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Best  and  Company.  The  little  bassinet 
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A  CARVED  CRADLE  FROM  BOSNIA:  BY  PERMISSION 
OF  JOFIN  LANE  COMPANY. 


with  its  green  wooden  wheels,  its 
green  cloth  hood  and  linen  cover¬ 
ing  carrying  pink  hollyhocks  in  ap¬ 
plique — the  settle  and  tall  lamp, 
the  tiny  chairs,  and  the  iron  crib 
with  its  dainty  white  and  blue 
hollyhock  quiltings — all  are  as 
charming  as  they  are  unique,  and 
mark  an  original  and  artistic  de¬ 
parture  in  the  field  of  sanitary  and 
attractive  modern  nursery  fittings. 
Especially  worth  studying  are 
the  two  views  of  the  nursery  and  enclosed  sleeping  porch  in  Mr. 
Hewitt’s  residence,  which  hint  at  the  beautiful  and  charming 
possibilities  that  lie  in  such  combination  of  indoor  and  semi-outdoor 
life  for  the  little  ones.  Indeed,  the  sleeping  porch  or  balcony  for 
children  as  well  as  for  older  folk  is  a  subject  of  deep  interest  to 
many  fresh-air  enthusiasts  today,  and  entails  tiie  consideration  of 
so  many  practical  architectural  and  furnishing  details  that  it  would 
require  a  chapter  of  its  own.  Enough  has  been  said,  however,  in  the 
present  article,  to  point  out  some  of  the  most  important  ways  in 
which  the  children’s  quarters  may  be  rendered  hygienic  and  cheerful. 
And  the  home-maker  who  possesses  an  imaginative  and  creative 
instinct  in  addition  to  an  understanding  love  of  children,  will  find 
infinite  enjoyment  in  the  task. 

Nor  must  we  close  without  paying  our  due  respects  to  the  toys, 
that  form  such  an  essential  and  exciting  part  of  the  nursery  equip¬ 
ment.  For  many  years,  it  is  true,  we  have  had  to  rely  almost  entirely 
upon  Europe  for  toys  that  possessed  real  individuality  and  humor. 
The  dolls  and  miniature  furnishings  sent  us  from  abroad  were  fairly 
bubbling  over  with  the  play  spirit,  plus  a  definitely  decorative  value  in 
color  and  design.  For  they  were  made  by  the  deft  fingers  of  craftsmen 
who  put  into  the  work  the  enthusiasm  and  whimsical  invention  of  the 
children  themselves.  Today,  however,  our  own  toy  makers  are 
beginning  to  use  their  imagination  and  their  skill  and  are  achieving 
very  amusing  and  attractive  results.  Some  of  the  illustrations  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  unique  quality  of  these  playthings  and  fittings, 
in  which  outline  and  color  play  such  an  important  part.  But  even 
the  best  of  pictures  cannot  ^  begin  to  do  justice  to  the 


nursery  and  its  belongings, 
only  fully  appreciated  when 
furnishings,  pictures  and 
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for  the  true  atmosphere  is 
one  is  among  the  actual 
toys  themselves. 


COLOR  IN  THE  GARDEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND 
FROM  BRILLIANT  TILES 

UNIS,  Moravian,  Chinese  or  American  tile  set  in 
concrete  vases,  jars,  window  boxes  and  in  the  curbs 
of  paths  and  walks  of  pools  is  a  most  satisfactory 
method  of  obtaining  color  in  the  garden  during  the 
months  when  the  flowers  have  curled  themselves  up 
under  the  ground  in  seed  form  for  their  long  sleep. 
The  problem  of  keeping  color  in  the  garden  through 
the  winter  has  long  vexed  the  garden  lover,  but  there  is  nothing  we 
cannot  accomplish  if  we  set  our  minds  to  the  task.  This  novel  and 
delightful  solution  is  offered.  We  are  loath  to  be  without  color 
where  we  have  had  such  an  abundance.  We  cannot  endure  the  leaf¬ 
less  desolation  of  the  bright-hued  plot  of  ground  we  have  tended  and 
enjoyed  so  genuinely  during  the  summer.  But  by  using  bright  tile 
in  connection  with  certain  permanent  features  this  yearly  melancholy 
dreariness  is  prevented. 

A  garden  should  be  made  architecturally  beautiful  so  that  when 
flowers  have  gone  and  leaves  have  fallen,  it  is  still  delightful.  Some 
trees  are  even  more  beautiful  when  in  winter  array  than  when  covered 
with  a  foliage  of  green.  Some  bushes  hold  bright  berries  until  the 
snow  falls,  sometimes  even  until  spring  leaves  appear  again  and  hide 
them  from  view,  some  bushes  have  bright  tracery  of  stem  and  branch ; 
but  even  these,  cheerful  as  they  are,  are  not  enough,  there  is  need 
of  some  more  positive,  dependable  color. 

There  are  many  artistic  ways  of  using  bright  tile  in  the  garden 
beside  the  general  use  in  terraces.  Wading  pools  curbed  and  lined 
with  bright  blue  or  yellow  tile  make  delightful  bits  of  color  in  the 
garden.  With  water  sparkling  and  scintillating  over  the  rich  tile, 
they  look  quite  like  jewels.  Duck  ponds  lined  and  faced  with  tile 
make  attractive  pictures.  Wall  fountains  of  tile  may  be  made 
beautiful  by  a  little  thought  as  any  in  Alhambra’s  garden.  Medal¬ 
lions  set  in  the  walls  of  courts,  loggias  or  in  the  brick  or  concrete 
walks  framed  by  vines  and  creepers  are  decorative  additions  both 
summer  and  winter  if  introduced  with  judgment  and  taste.  They 
produce  the  rich  yet  mellow  atmosphere  of  the  old  Roman  and 
Florentine  gardens.  They  provide  also  a  pleasant  note  of  romance 
and  daring  to  be  welcomed  in  our  gardens.  Sundial  pedestals  made 
of  concrete  with  the  sunk-in  tiles,  bird-basin  pedestals  of  solid  tile 
all  provide  modern  opportunities  for  the  introduction  of  winter  color. 
Amateurs  with  very  little  expense,  skill  or  time  can  make  these  and 
similar  garden  ornaments. 

The  method  of  making  window  boxes  or  jars  is  about  as  follows: 
The  outer  molds  are  made  of  rough  timbers  lightly  nailed  together  to 
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fix  the  shape,  and  the  core  is  also  made  of  wood  about  two  inches 
smaller  than  the  inside  measurement  of  the  outer  mold.  The  core 
should  be  secured  in  position  by  a  strip  of  wood  nailed  to  the  top  of 
the  outer  form.  A  mixture  of  one  part  Portland  cement  and  from 
two  to  three  parts  sand  or  marble  dust  thoroughly  mixed  and  thinned 
to  the  consistency  of  thin  putty  should  be  poured  in  the  mold.  Some 
workers  pour  in  enough  of  the  liquid  cement  to  fill  the  bottom  of  the 
mold  and  then  place  the  core  in  position  and  fill  in  to  a  level  with  the 
top.  The  concrete  will  be  hard  enough  for  the  molds  to  be  removed 
in  about  twelve  hours.  Take  the  core  out  first.  Some  molders 
grease  both  the  core  and  outer  mold  before  pouring  in  the  mixture  so 
it  can  be  removed  with  less  danger  to  the  pottery. 

The  tile  can  be  inserted  in  several  ways: — one  method  is  by  boring 
small  holes  in  the  outer  form  and  holding  the  tile  in  position  against 
the  inside  of  the  outer  form  by  tying  with  string  through  the  holes. 
The  concrete  will  push  against  the  tile  and  hold  it  in  place  and  the 
string  is  cut  before  the  form  is  removed.  If  on  removing  the  form 
any  inequalities  be  discovered  they  can  easily  be  pointed  up  while 
the  concrete  is  soft;  another  way  is  to  make  a  negative  mold  of  wood 
the  exact  shape,  though  a  trifle  larger,  of  the  tile;  these  shapes  are 
nailed  in  exact  position  on  the  inside  of  the  outer  mold,  and  when  the 
jar  or  vase  is  dry,  the  tile  can  be  cemented  in  the  cavities  left  to 
receive  them;  still  another  way,  if  one  be  adept  enough,  is  to  chisel 
spaces  before  the  concrete  is  too  dry. 

The  possibilities  of  the  introduction  of  tile  set  in  delicately  tinted 
concrete  are  infinite.  It  is  only  recently  that  concrete  could  be  satis¬ 
factorily  colored.  In  the  old  days  the  dark  gray  of  the  concrete  made 
every  attempt  at  delicacy  of  tint  impossible  but  now  pure  white 
Portland  cement  can  be  had  and  clear  colors  therefore  obtained. 
Again,  until  recently  color  was  neither  permanent  nor  water-proof. 
It  faded  and  it  washed  away.  Mineral  colors  are  now  made  in  Amer¬ 
ica  in  powdered  form;  these  are  mixed  with  the  dry  cement  until 
the  right  color  is  obtained.  The  method  of  manufacture  of  seats, 
sun-dials,  bird  basins,  plant  tubs,  etc.,  is  the  same  as  has  just  been 
given  for  boxes. 

IMAGINE  old  ivory-tinted  vases,  jars,  window  boxes  set  with 
yellow,  blue  or  green  tile  or  walls  of  formal  gardens  bordered  or 
paneled  with  rich  tile,  or  those  of  terra  cotta  set  with  the  motley 
tile  of  Tunis  or  the  palest  of  green  enriched  with  patterns  of  yellow, 
gold  or  cream.  The  effect  of  concrete  plant  tubs  ornamented  with 
tile,  holding  prim  little  bay  trees,  oleanders  or  hydrangeas  placed 
along  a  path  or  on  either  side  of  a  door  or  at  the  base  of  a  flight  of 
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TWO  CHARMING  ENTRANCES  TO 
HOMES  ON  PICTURESQUE  EAST  NINE¬ 
TEENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  THAT 
SHOW  A  PARTICULARLY  EFFECTIVE 
HANDLING  OF  MATERIALS  :  IN  THE 
UPPER  PHOTOGRAPH  ONE  FINDS  A 
COMBINATION  OF  CONCRETE,  BRICK 
AND  TILE  THAT  IS  VERY  DECORATIVE 
WITHOUT  BEING  TOO  ELABORATE  :  THE 
RICH  COLORS  OF  THE  TILES  ABOVE 
THE  DOORWAY  ARE  ECHOED  IN  THOSE 
THAT  ARE  INSERTED  IN  THE  CON¬ 
CRETE  JARS,  WHILE  THE  BRICK 
POST  GIVES  AN  EVEN  WARMER  NOTE  : 
TO  FREDERICK  STERNER,  ARCHITECT, 
IS  DUE  THE  BEAUTY  OF  THIS  STRUC¬ 
TURAL  ORNAMENT. 


A  STRIKINGLY  ORIGINAL  AND  ARTISTIC 
PAIR  OF  PLANT-HOLDERS  IS  SHOWN  IN  THE 
PHOTOGRAPH  AT  THE  RIGHT  :  HERE  AGAIN 
CONCRETE  IS  USED  IN  SIMPLE,  DECCRATXVE 
FORM,  ITS  PLAIN  SURFACE  BRIGHTENED  BY 
LONG  INLAID  PANELS  CARRYING  DESIGNS 
IN  LOW  RELIEF  :  PORTRAIT  MEDALLIONS  OF 
THE  SAME  CHARACTER  EMPHASIZE  THE 
SQUARED  CORNERS  OF  THE  JARS  :  THESE 
STANDS,  PLACED  ON  EITHER  SIDE  OF  A 
DOORWAY  OR  FLANKING  THE  STEPS  OF  A 
PORCH,  WOULD  ADD  A  NOTE  OF  GENUINE 
DISTINCTION. 


IT  IS  INTERESTING  TO  NOTE,  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THESE  ILLUSTRATIONS,  THAT  WHERE  COLOR  IS  INTRODUCED 
INTO  THE  CONCRETE  IN  THE  SHAPE  OF  ORNAMENTAL  TILES,  THERE  IS  NO  NEED  FOR  THE  USE  OF  BRIGHT-BLOS¬ 
SOMED  PLANTS  IN  THE  JARS  OR  AT  THE  WINDOW  SILLS:  INDEED,  IF  THE  PLANTING  IS  LIMITED  TO  IVY,  ORANGE 
TREES,  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS  AND  OTHER  DARK-GREEN  FOLIAGE,  ONE  CAN  APPRECIATE  ALL  THE  MORE  THE  BEAUTY 
OF  THE  CONCRETE  AND  TILE:  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  JESSIE  TARBOX  BEALS. 


ANOTHER  IN¬ 
STANCE  OF  THE  I 
DECORATIVE  EF-  ] 
FECTS  THAT 
CAN  BE  PRO¬ 
DUCED  BY  THE  I 
USE  OF  COLORED  I  j 
TILES  INLAID 
IN  concrete:  I] 

BY  REPEATING 
IN  THE  JARS 
THE  COLORS  OF  ] 
THE  TILED  DOOR-J 
WAY,  THE  EN-  I 
TRANCE  IS  GIVEN  I 
AN  UNUSUALLY  I 
HARMONIOUS 
AIR  :  THE 
RICHER  THE 
COLOR,  THE 
WARMER  ONE’S  | 
WELCOME  SEEMS  1 
TO  BE. 


THE  TYPE  OF  CONCRETE  AND  TILE  FLOWER-BOXES  ILLUSTRATED  HERE  WOULD  BE  EQUALLY  APPRO¬ 
PRIATE  FOR  THE  PARAPET  OF  A  PORCH  OR  FOR  A  WIDE  WINDOW  SILL E\  EN  THE  PLAINEST  W  ALLS 
CAN  BE  GIVEN  A  FESTIVE  LOOK  BY  SUCH  AN  INTRODUCTION  OF  COLOR  IN  TILE  AND  FOLIAGE. 
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steps  or  set  in  rows  to  edge  a  terrace  would  be  a  welcome  and  striking 
change  from  the  usual  green  tub  of  wood  or  cold  gray  concrete. 

Window-boxes  made  of  concrete  with  tile  inserts  are  also  to  be 
recommended  for  the  brightening  of  city  buildings.  On  the  sidewalk 
beneath  a  window,  along  a  stair  railing,  in  the  windows  and  on  the 
balcony,  at  either  side  of  entrances  or  in  corridors  of  office  buildings, 
they  give  a  most  decorative  note.  Flowers  thrive  well  in  such  boxes, 
as  the  porous  concrete  allows  the  plants  to  breath,  also  they  do  not 
dry  out  as  quickly  as  those  of  wood,  last  longer  and  are  much  more 
effective.  The  older  they  get  the  better  they  look,  mellowed  by  a 
fine  tracery  of  lichens  and  mosses  that  makes  them  seem  a  natural 
part  of  the  landscape. 

One  of  our  illustrations  gives  some  suggestions  for  the  use  of  tile 
and  concrete  vases  and  window  boxes  in  conjunction  with  the 
tiled  doorways  of  cities.  They  act  as  a  connecting  link  with  the  street 
and  complete  the  architectural  plan  of  the  building.  The  rough  sur¬ 
face  of  the  concrete  which  can  be  made  to  take  any  shade  desired,  fits 
in  well  with  either  brick,  stucco,  stone  or  wood.  It  offers  an  especially 
attractive  opportunity  of  intensifying  the  half  tones  of  tapestry  brick, 
focusing  the  color  scheme  of  the  building  as  definitely  as  the  fore¬ 
ground  tones  of  a  picture.  When  used  with  the  tapestry  brick  the 
tile  could  be  unglazed. 

Suggestive  designs  for  the  amateurs’  use  of  tile  can  be  found  in 
books  on  the  architecture  of  the  Old  World.  From  these  may  be 
gleaned  plans  of  plain  or  broken  borders,  of  large  panelings  made  of 
many  smaller  tile,  of  alternate  insets  of  square,  diamond,  oblong  or 
round  tile.  From  this  source  can  be  also  derived  the  knowledge  of 
the  rules  of  color  harmony,  the  rich  effects  to  be  obtained  from  the 
arrangement  of  the  crude  primary  colors,  the  delicate  effects  of  soft 
variations  of  pastel  shades  and  the  fine  results  of  modulations  of  one 
tone,  such  as  dull  blues,  golds,  greens,  mauves  and  reds. 

In  spite  of  the  beauty  which  tiles  can  add  to  both  buildings 
and  gardens,  their  use  is  still  comparatively  rare.  But  as  architects, 
home-makers  and  garden-lovers  come  to  realize  the  permanent  charm 
that  such  introduction  of  color  gives  to  the  surfaces  of  brick,  concrete 
and  stone,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  this  type  of  decoration  will 
become  more  popular.  And  when  this  is  the  case,  both  architect 
and  landscape  gardener  will  treat  their  designs  from  a  pictorial  as 
well  as  practical  standpoint,  adding  a  touch  of  color  here  and  there 
for  beauty  and  emphasis  much  as  the  artist  puts  a  brushful  of  paint 
from  his  palette  upon  the  canvas  before  him.  And  so  our  buildings 
and  their  grounds  will  gain  a  new  distinction,  and  our  once  dreary 
walls  will  be  transformed  by  a  reflection  of  the  richness  of  the  Orient. 
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THE  WARRIOR’S  METAL  IN  THE 
FORGE  OF  PEACE:  AMERICAN 
WROUGHT  IRON  THAT  ADDS 
TO  ARCHITECTURAL  BEAUTY 

■  .  the  whole  foundation  of  civilized  life,  all  its  necessities, 

comforts,  conveniences  and  pleasures  .  .  .  owe  their  very  exist¬ 
ence  to  the  Man  at  the  Anvil,  whose  simple  tools  and  appliances  have 
changed  but  little  .  .  .  since  the  days  when  Tubal  Cain  first  fash¬ 
ioned  weapons  of  war  and  implements  of  peace.” 

Charles  Ffoulkes. 

O  material  subject  is  more  worthy  of  study 
than  iron,  for  no  substance  on  earth  has 
more  profoundly  influenced  the  destinies  of 
the  human  race.  In  actual  value  it  ranks  lowest 
among  metals.  .  .  .  Yet,  though  it  is  the 

cheapest  and  most  ubiquitous,  lacking,  moreover, 
many  of  the  intrinsic  qualities  of  the  precious 
metals,  it  nevertheless  immeasurably  surpasses 
the  whole  of  them  in  interest  as  well  as  in  value 
and  utility.  It  stands,  indeed,  as  regards  its  prin¬ 
cipal  attributes,  precisely  among  the  metals  as  the 
working  masses  stand  in  a  civilized  community, 
and  has  ever  proved  a  most  mighty  instrument  for  good  or  ill.” 
Thus  writes  J.  Starkic  Gardner,  in  the  introduction  to  his  book  on 
“Ironwork” — a  volume  which  student  and  metal  worker  will  find 
rich  in  the  history  and  technique  of  this  important  craft. 

Ilenry  Havard,  in  “ L' Art  dans  la  Maison ,”  published  in  Paris 
in  eighteen  eighty-four,  reminds  us  that  “The  ancients,  in  their 
primitive  chemistry,  gave  to  iron  the  name  of  Mars,  indicating  by 
that  warlike  appellation  in  what  high  respect  they  held  it.  Since 
then,  its  name  has  never  ceased  to  be  a  synonym  for  force,  tenacity 
and  sternness.” 

Like  practically  all  materials,  iron  was  first  used  for  utilitarian 
rather  than  decorative  ends.  Owing  to  its  susceptibility  to  rust, 
we  have  few  relics  by  which  to  measure  its  antiquity;  but  its  earliest 
uses  were  no  doubt  in  tools,  weapons  and  implements  of  various 
kinds  such  as  were  needed  in  war  and  chase  and  in  the  crude  be¬ 
ginnings  of  the  home  equipment.  Later  on,  with  the  gradual  dawrn 
of  early  civilization,  the  uses  of  this  serviceable  metal  became  more 
wide  and  varied.  Not  only  was  it  transformed  at  the  forge  into 
warriors’  weapons,  helmets,  armor  and  coats  of  mail,  but  it  was 
employed  in  many  ways  in  architecture, — in  forts,  churches  and 
private  dwellings.  Bars,  grilles  and  shutter  guards  protected  the 
windows,  iron  locks,  straps  and  hinges  made  safe  the  heavy  oaken 
doors,  and  the  wooden  chests  that  held  the  family  linen,  jewelry  and 
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other  treasures  were  strengthened  with  iron  fastenings  and  bands. 
Iron  was  used  for  handles,  locks  and  keys,  door  knockers,  escutcheons 
and  other  architectural  fittings,  as  well  as  for  various  articles  of  the 
interior,  such  as  braziers,  lamps,  candlesticks  and  andirons. 

The  designs  at  first  were  rudimentary  and  utilitarian,  but  gradu¬ 
ally,  as  the  skill  of  the  craftsman  increased,  the  metal  was  handled 
in  a  more  decorative  fashion,  evolved  into  scrolls  and  leaves,  rosettes 
and  other  conventionalized  designs  which,  while  detracting  nothing 
from  its  practical  purpose,  added  a  distinct  aesthetic  charm.  For, 
as  William  Winthrop  Kent  remarks  in  his  comments  upon  archi¬ 
tectural  wrought  iron,  “Man  in  his  inventions  does  not  progress  far 
in  the  direction  of  the  practical  and  useful  before  the  spirit  of  beauti¬ 
fying  takes  possession  of  him,  and  that  which  at  first  served  him  for 
material  ends  alone,  as  it  becomes  more  and  more  the  object  of  his 
thought  and  inspiration,  assumes,  under  his  eye  and  hand,  new 
beauty,  until  its  ornamental  character  added  to  its  useful  property, 


THAT  THE  MAKING  OF  WROUGHT  IRON  IS  BY  NO  MEANS  a  LOST  ART  IN  AMERICA  TODAY  IS  PROVED 
BY  SUCH  WORK  AS  THIS,  FROM  SAMUEL  YELLIN  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  WHOSE  ACHIEVEMENTS  IN  THIS 
FIELD  HAVE  WON  NO  LITTLE  ADMIRATION  IN  RECENT  YEARS. 
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makes  it  a  more  nearly  perfect  whole,  and 
the  craft  of  the  artisan  is  gradually  lost 
sight  of  in  our  admiration  for  the  skill  of  the 
developing  artist.” 

Thus  we  find  that  the  art  of  ironwork¬ 
ing,  as  it  increased  in  scope  and  importance, 
grew  also  in  beauty,  and  from  the  tenth  to 
the  seventeenth  centuries  remarkably  artis¬ 
tic  results  were  achieved.  Italy,  France,  Ger¬ 
many  and  Switzerland  were  most  notable  for 
excellence  of  workmanship  in  this  field. 

Naturally,  the  changes  in  old-time  cus¬ 
toms  and  ways  of  living,  with  their  conse¬ 
quent  progress  in  architecture,  influenced  to 
a  great  extent  this  and  other  crafts.  For 
example,  in  early  times,  when  the  main 
idea  in  building  was  for  fortification  against 
possible  or  probable  enemies,  strength  and 
massiveness  were  the  primary  requirements 
in  doors 
and  walls 
—  from 
church 
and  cas¬ 
tle  to  the 

humblest  home.  But  as  the  in¬ 
dustries  of  peace  developed,  and 
man’s  thoughts  turned  to  the 
productive  rather  than  the  de¬ 
structive  arts,  the  various  archi¬ 
tectural  features  assumed  gradu¬ 
ally  a  lighter  and  more  fanciful 
air.  The  heavy  iron  grilles  gave 
way  to  those  of  a  less  serious  and 
more  decorative  order.  The  solid 
wooden  doors  and  gates,  with 
their  iron  reinforcements,  that 
protected  walled  gardens,  court¬ 
yards  and  other  enclosures,  were 
replaced  by  gates  of  openwork 
iron,  wrought  in  all  manner  of 

quaint,  fantastic  or  dignified  de-  DETAIL  0F  wrought  iron  gate  that  reveals 
sign,  through  wdiich  fair  glimpses  an  admirable  handling  of  the  metal. 


WROUGHT  IRON  GRILLE  DESIGNED 
BY  ALBERT  KELSEY,  ARCHITECT. 
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of  gardens  and  fountains 
could  be  seen.  The  rail¬ 
ings  of  stairs  and  balconies, 
the  fire-irons  and  lanterns, 
the  brackets  on  which 
swung  the  shop  and  tavern 
signs — all  these  gave  op¬ 
portunities  to  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  craftsman  to  express 
through  the  metal  his  feel¬ 
ing  for  beauty  of  form  and 
detail,  and  to  combine  with 
strength  and  utility  all  pos¬ 
sible  delicacy  and  grace. 

WHILE  Europe  has 
much  to  boast  of 
in  the  way  of 
beautiful  wrought  iron¬ 
work  in  her  churches  and 
cathedrals,  her  palaces, 
mansions,  parks  and  even 

obscure  shops  and  homes,  detail  of  a  beautifully  wrought  iron  gate  that 
the  craftsmen  of  America  would  add  to  the  charm  of  any  estate,  park  or  garden. 

have  left  us  a  comparatively  small  legacy.  True,  there  exist  lovely 
examples  of  Colonial  ironwork,  in  gates,  railings,  grilles  and  other 
details;  but  on  the  whole  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  much 
attention  has  been  given  by  our  architects  to  wrought-iron  design. 

That  there  is  a  freshening  of  interest  in  this  field  may  be  judged 
from  the  photographs  of  recent  American  ironwork  which  we  are 
presenting  here.  While  the  practical  end  of  the  objects  has  not  been 

lost  sight  of,  they  have  been 
developed  in  such  a  highly  deco¬ 
rative  manner  that  they  are  no 
longer  merely  gates  or  lamps  or 
door  plates,  but  actually  works  of 
art.  The  texture  of  the  iron,  the 
firm  yet  graceful  shapes  into  which 
it  is  wrought,  indicate  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  technical  skill  combined 
with  sympathetic  feeling  for 

hardware  of  wrought  iron  designed  by  cram,  beauty  of  design,  harmony  of  pro- 
goodhue  and  ferguson,  architects.  portions  and  delicacy  of  details. 
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The  leaves  and  scrolls  that  are  woven 
into  the  structure  of  the  gates,  the  dec¬ 
orative  bars  and  railings  with  their  sym¬ 
metrical  designs,  the  richly  ornamented 
window  grille,  the  even  more  elaborate 
lamp  and  bracket,  and  the  simpler  but 
equally  interesting  escutcheons  and 
other  door  fittings,  reveal  a  quality  of 
workmanship  of  which  our  architects 
and  craftsmen  may  be  justly  proud. 
There  is  a  whimsical,  imaginative  touch 
in  the  door  knocker  and  key  that  sug¬ 
gests  the  delightful  possibilities  which 
lie  in  a  conventionalized  or  grotesque 
adaptation  of  animal  and  other  forms 
in  the  different  fittings  that  are  classed 
under  the  prosaic  title  of  ‘‘hardware.” 

How  far  this  reawakening  interest 
in  ironwork  will  develop,  and  to  what 
extent  the  art  will  progress,  remains  to 
be  seen.  But  judging  from  present 
efforts  it  seems  likely  that  it  will  before 
long  become  an  impor¬ 
tant  detail  in  American 
architecture.  Certainly, 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  iron,  when  needed 
for  practical  structural  parts  and  fittings,  should  not 
be  employed  with  an  eye  to  beauty  as  well  as  utility. 

For  against  the  heavier  masses  and  plain  surfaces  of 
brick,  concrete  and  stone,  the  bars,  grilles  and  scrolls 
of  metal  offer  a  peculiarly  attractive  relief,  giving  a 
note  of  firm  yet  delicate  emphasis  and  ornament  that 
is  as  charming  as  lace  against  a  velvet  gown.  And  if 
each  piece  of  ironwork,  whether  it  be  an  elaborate 
park  gate  or  a  simple  door  knocker,  were  designed  and 
wrought  with  such  skill  and  interest  as  the  examples 
illustrated  here,  our  American  homes,  gardens  and 
public  buildings  would  show  a  decided  aesthetic  gain. 

The  fact  that  such  prominent  architects  as  Gros- 
venor  Atterbury,  and  Cram,  Goodhue  and  Ferguson 
have  turned  their  attention  to  the  wrought  iron  fittings 
of  the  buildings  which  they  design,  is  a  significant 
example  of  the  interest  with  which  such  details  are 


A  WROUGHT  IRON  WINDOW  GRILLE  BY 
GROSVENOR  ATTERBURY  THAT  SUGGESTS 
IN  ITS  RICH,  LACY  PATTERN,  THE  WORK¬ 
MANSHIP  OF  THE  ORIENT. 

there 


A  STRONG  A  N  B 
GRACEFUL  DOOR 
PLATE  OF  WROUGHT 
IRON. 
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being  considered  today.  Indeed, 
the  better  the  architect,  the 
more  likely  he  is  to  give  care 
and  thought  to  each  part  of  the 
construction,  no  matter  how 
small.  For  he  realizes  that  often 
it  is  the  seemingly  unimportant 
features  that  make  or  mar  the 
general  effect  of  the  structure, 
and  no  detail  is  too  humble  to 
merit  good  design  and  conscien¬ 
tious  workmanship. 

The  landscape  gardener  as 
well  as  the  architect  finds  in 
wrought  iron  a  useful  and  deco¬ 
rative  material.  In  the  form  of 
railings,  gates  and  balustrades  it 
makes  a  definite  yet  graceful 
boundary  for  gardens,  parks  and 
estates,  and  while  protecting  the 
property  against  intruders  it  has 
none  of  the  imprisoning  quality 
that  one  associates  with  a  plain 
wooden  fence  or  a  solid  wall. 

Through  the  ornamental  iron 
bars  not  only  can  those  within 
enjoy  the  landscape  beyond,  but  neighbors  and  passersby  are  also 
given  glimpses  of  the  garden’s  beauty.  Where  greater  privacy  is 
desired,  of  course,  hedges  and  shrubbery  may  be  planted;  but  where 
the  owner  does  not  feel  the  need  of  such  seclusion  and  is  willing  to 
share  the  loveliness  of  his  grounds  with  all  who  pass,  the  wrought  iron 
railings  and  gateways  serve  the  purpose  well.  Firm  but  friendly,  they 
stand  on  guard,  whether  around  the  modest  garden  or  the  broad 
estate,  symbolizing  in  their  stoutly  wrought  yet  graceful  lines  the 
beauty  of  the  warrior’s  metal  fashioned  for  the  cause  of  peace. 


A  GATE  IN  WHICH  WROUGHT  IRON  IS  USED  WITH 
AN  EXQUISITE  FEELING  FOR  BEAUTY  OF  DETAIL 
TFIAT  BELONGS  TO  TRUE  CRAFTSMANSHIP. 


WINGS 

J  HAVE  spun  myself  a  beautiful  silk  cocoon  and  shall 
live  in  it  happily,  ever  after. 

Behold,  alas,  it  is  broken  and  I  may  not  mend  it; 

Nay,  I  am  forgetting  it  in  the  joy  of  my  new  wings! 

Gertrude  Russell  Lewis 
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A  STUDY  IN  ARCHITECTURAL  ALCHEMY: 
CONVERTING  AN  OLD  COLONIAL  FARM¬ 
HOUSE  INTO  A  COMFORTABLE,  CHARMING 
MODERN  HOUSE 

HOSE  who  bring  fruitfulness  into  the  barren  places 
of  the  earth,  and  make  the  desert  “blossom  as  the 
rose,”  those  who  preserve  and  enhance  the  native 
beauties  of  our  landscape,  and  brighten  by  parks  and 
pleasant  buildings  the  gray  monotony  of  our  towns, 
deserve  no  small  appreciation.  America  is  learning 
what  real  gratitude  she  owes  to  the  pioneers  and  farm¬ 
ers  of  her  prairies,  the  saviours  of  her  rural  districts,  the  builders  of 
her  garden  cities,  the  guardians  of  her  birds  and  wild  flowers,  forests 
and  mountain  streams.  For  the  national  movement  of  conservation 
and  progress  has  become  more  than  an  official  one;  it  is  meeting  with 
hearty  sympathy  and  cooperation  from  the  people  themselves.  And 
not  only  are  there  active  improvement  societies  in  villages  and 
towns,  but  considerable  work  is  being  accomplished  by  individual 
citizens. 

To  bring  back  fertility  to  worn  out  land,  to  restore  lost  loveliness 
to  rural  spots,  to  increase  the  efficiency  and  comfort  of  our  rural 
homes  has  been  recently  the  aim  of  many  a  wise  property  owner  and 
architect.  Here  and  there  all  over  the  countryside  we  find  examples 
of  abandoned  fields  and  farmhouses  that  have  been  transformed, 
by  kindly,  skilful  hands,  into  fertile  farms  and  comfortable  homes. 
The  desolate  dooryards  are  blooming  with  roses;  the  gaunt  “stoops” 
and  bare  porches  are  made  friendly  and  fair  with  vines;  the  dark, 
formidable  “parlor”  has  been  thrown  open  to  the  fresh  air  and 
sunshine;  the  cold  hearths  that  were  once  the  only  bright  spot  through 
the  lonely  winters  have  become  the  center  of  tastefully  furnished 
rooms,  the  nucleus  of  happy,  hospitable  gatherings.  And  thus  places 
that  had  been  for  many  years  cheerless,  unlovely,  comfortless  dwell¬ 
ings,  are  now  the  pleasantest  and  most  convenient  of  modern  country 
homes. 

To  effect  this  transformation  successfully,  to  fit  such  a  building 
for  the  demands  of  modern  life  and  still  retain  whatever  quaint, 
old-fashioned  air,  whatever  flavor  of  picturesqueness  clung  to  the 
original  home,  is  a  task  that  often  requires  no  little  ingenuity.  The 
owner  or  architect  who  has  achieved  a  satisfying  compromise  between 
the  old  and  new,  between  the  frank  simplicity  of  the  country  and  the 
more  self-conscious  taste  and  culture  of  the  town,  may  well  be  con¬ 
gratulated  upon  the  result. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  The  Craftsman  to  present,  whenever 
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AN  OLD  FARMHOUSE  AT  KATONAH,  N.  Y.,  THAT  WAS  RESCUED  FROM  A  DESOLATE  OLD  AGE,  REMOD¬ 
ELED,  AND  CONVERTED  INTO  A  CHARMING  COUNTRY  HOME  BY  MR.  JOHN  H.  HUTAFF  :  THE  LONG 
PORCH  AND  THE  DORMER  EXTENSIONS  OF  THE  ROOF  ARE  AMONG  THE  FEATURES  THAT  WERE  ADDED 
TO  THE  ORIGINAL  BUILDING,  RESULTING  IN  GREATER  EXTERIOR  BEAUTY  AND  INCREASED  LIVING 
SPACE  :  WHILE  THE  HOUSE  HAS  BEEN  MADE  THOROUGHLY  COMFORTABLE  AND  CONVENIENT  FROM 
THE  MODERN  STANDPOINT,  THE  RECONSTRUCTION  HAS  BEEN  DONE  IN  SUCH  A  SYMPATHETIC  MAN¬ 
NER  THAT  THE  PLACE  POSSESSES  ALL  THE  PICTURESQUENESS  OF  AN  OLD-FASHIONED  HOMESTEAD. 


AS  MR.  HUTAFF,  THE 
OWNER  OF  THIS 
SUCCESSFULLY  RE¬ 
MODELED  FARM¬ 
HOUSE,  IS  BY  PRO¬ 
FESSION  AN  INTERIOR 
DECORATOR,  HE 
KNEW  TUST  HOW 
TO  REARRANGE  AND 
REFURNISH  THE 
ROOMS  SO  AS  TO 
COMBINE  THE  COM¬ 
FORTS  OF  TODAY 
WITH  THE  QUAINT¬ 
NESS  OF  COL¬ 
ONIAL  TIMES  :  RAG 
RUGS,  WHITE  PAINT 
AND  COLONIAL  FUR¬ 
NITURE  INSURE  AN 
OLD-TIME  ATMOS¬ 
PHERE  THAT  IS 
QUITE  IN  KEEPING 
WITH  THE  GENERAL 
SPIRIT  OF  THIS 
COUNTRY  HOME. 


THE  OLD  FIREPLACES  OF  THIS  FARMHOUSE  WERE  REBUILT  TO  ACCOMMODATE  ANDIRONS 
Ivn  AMPLE  LoJs  AND  THE  PARTITIONS  BETWEEN  SOME  OF  THE  ROOMS  WERE  TORN  DOWN 
TO  GIVE  MOrT  SPACE  AND  A  LIGHTER.  SUNNIER  ASPECT:  THROUGH  THIS  DOORWAY  IS  A 
JlIMPSE  OF  THfoNCE  FUNEREAL  PARLOR.  NOW  A  CHEERFUL  ROOM  FOR  GUESTS. 


CORNER  OF  THE  REBUILT  KITCHEN,  WITH  ITS  PLEASANT  WIN¬ 
DOWS,  NEAT  WOODWORK  AND  SANITARY  WALLS  AND  FLOOR. 

THE  GARDEN,  TOO,  UNDERWENT  A  THOROUGH  TRANSFORMA¬ 
TION  BENEATH  THE  ENTHUSIASTIC  HANDS  OF  ITS  NEW 
OWNER!  GRASS-BORDERED  FLOWER-BEDS,  GREEN  AND  WHITE 
LATTICEWORK  AND  BITS  OF  STATUARY  NOW  BEAUTIFY  THE 
ONCE  DREARY  GROUNDS. 


TWO  MORE  VIEWS  OF  THE  HUTAFF  GARDEN  IN  WHICH  SEMI-FORMAL  FLOWER-BEDS 
GIVE  THE  GROUNDS  AN  OLD-FASHIONED  AIR  :  ARCHITECTURAL  NOTES  ARE  ADDED  IN 
PERGOLA,  SEAT,  AND  SUNDIAL  AND  JARS  WHICH  ARE  RELICS  OF  WANDERINGS  IN  ITALY. 


A  NEW-OLD  FARM  HOUSE 


the  opportunity  arises,  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  farmhouses 
that  have  been  thus  rescued  in  their  old  age  from  forlorn  desuetude, 
remodeled,  beautified,  and  given  a  new  lease  of  life.  For  aside 
from  the  purely  aesthetic  charm  of  such  rejuvenated  dwellings,  they 
are  likely  to  be  of  definite  value  to  home-seekers  who  are  confronted 
with  a  similar  problem,  giving  them  inspiration  and  often  practical 
help  in  their  own  plans.  And  we  are  especially  glad  to  publish  the 
photographs  shown  here,  for  we  feel  that  they  will  prove  full  of 
valuable  suggestions  in  this  important  field. 

NESTLING  against  a  background  of  woods  and  gently  rolling 
hills,  at  Katonah — one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  in 
Westchester  County,  forty  miles  from  New  York — is  this 
friendly  remodeled  homestead,  with  its  gardens,  orchard  and  shady 
lawns.  To  see  it,  one  would  hardly  guess  out  of  what  bare  simplicity 
its  beauty  was  evolved.  And  so  we  are  showing  two  little  views  of 
the  original  farmhouse,  as  Mr.  John  H.  Hutaff,  the  present  owner, 
found  it.  Comparison  of  these  with  the  larger  pictures  will  reveal 
some  of  the  alterations  that  are  responsible  for  its  homelike  air  today. 

There  are  really  two  buildings — the  main  farmhouse  and  a  smaller 
cottage  at  the  rear,  a  glimpse  of  which  is  seen  in  the  illustrations. 
The  former  was  probably  built  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  cottage, 
which  contained  an  old  Dutch  oven,  seems  to  be  of  even  earlier  date. 
It  may  have  been  the  original  home  of  the  first  owner  who  lived  there 
perhaps  until  his  needs  warranted  the  erection  of  the  larger  place. 
The  cottage  is  now  used  as  the  servants’  quarters,  the  farmhouse 
itself  being  given  over  to  the  family. 

In  the  old  farmhouse,  the  gable  end  with  the  projecting  porch 
was  used  as  the  entrance,  the  front  or  long  side  having  merely  four 
windows,  as  shown.  Mr.  Hutaff  cut  a  front  door  in  place  of  the 
second  window  from  the  left,  built  a  long  porch,  and  sheltered  it 
by  an  extension  of  the  roof.  Dormers  were  then  built  out  in  both 
the  front  and  rear  to  give  headroom  to  the  second  story  which  had 
previously  been  merely  a  badly  lighted  attic.  This  not  only  increased 
considerably  the  interior  living  space,  but  added  definitely  to  the 
interest  of  the  exterior.  The  addition  of  green  shutters,  a  coat  or  two 
of  white  paint  for  the  walls,  the  erection  of  white  wooden  fences, 
arches  and  gateways,  and  the  planting  of  the  grounds,  completed 
the  transformation. 

Indoors,  the  changes  were  quite  as  revolutionary.  The  partition 
between  two  small  bedrooms  on  the  first  floor  was  torn  down,  and  the 
space  used  as  a  large  living  room.  The  staircase  partition  was  also 
eliminated  so  that  from  this  room  the  stairs  ascended.  Several 
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cell-like  rooms  in 
the  extension  at  the 
rear  were  converted 
into  a  big,  cheerful 
kitchen,  with  plas¬ 
tered  and  painted 
walls,  concrete  floor 
and  built-in  dress¬ 
ers  that  insured 
both  sanitation  and 
convenience.  The 
old  parlor,  whose 
dim,  austere  pre¬ 
cincts  had  probably 
never  been  invaded 
by  family  or  guests 
except  upon  such 
solemn  occasions  as 
funerals  and  wed- 

THE  OLD  FARMHOUSE  AS  IT  LOOKED  BEFORE  MR.  HUTAFF  TOOK  IT  IN  dillgS,  likewise  UI1- 
HAND — A  SOMEWHAT  DRAGGLED  AND  GLOOMY  STRUCTURE.  J  j.  J*  1 

cic  I  >\  tii  l  <i  r  d  ci  i  c  i 

change,  for  it  was  papered,  painted  and  furnished  in  light,  pleasant 
tones  and  converted  into  a  dainty  guest-chamber.  The  walls  of  the 
living  and  dining  rooms  were  paneled  with  wood,  painted  white,  and 
the  fireplaces  were  .  , 

rebuilt  to  accom¬ 
modate  andirons 
and  ample  logs. 

Upstairs,  five  bed¬ 
rooms  and  a  big, 
well-lighted  b  a  t  h  - 
room  were  provided 
— the  latter  occu¬ 
pying  space  that 
was  for m e r  1  y  a 
dark,  windowless 
storage  hole. 

The  furnishing 
of  the  rooms  is  par¬ 
ticularly  worth  not¬ 
ing,  for  the  owner 
was  careful  to  keep 

,  V  SIDE  VIEW  OF  THE  OLD  FARMHOUSE,  NOW  TRANSFORMED  BY  DORMERS 

an  atmosphere  ot  and  roomy  porch. 
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buildings  were  surrounded  mainly  by  a  few  apologetic  patches  of 
grass,  an  old  vegetable  garden,  an  orchard  and  a  stretch  of  swamp. 
Under  the  new  regime,  the  informal  grass  plots  were  turned  into 
smooth,  pleasant  lawns;  in  place  of  the  former  vegetable  garden  a 
semi-formal  flower  garden  was  planted;  the  orchard  was  improved, 
the  swamp  was  drained,  and  its  rich  black  soil  became  the  base  of 
a  now-flourishing  vegetable  garden. 

A  glance  at  the  photographs  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  pictur¬ 
esque  quality  of  the  place  as  it  stands  today.  The  grass-bordered 


THE  PRESENT  VEGETABLE  GARDEN,  EVOLVED  FROM  A  SWAMP,  THE  RICH  BLACK  SOIL  OF  WHICH,  WHEN 
DRAINED,  MADE  AN  EXCELLENT  BASF.  FOR  A  FERTILE  PLOT. 
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old-time  dignity  and  simplicity  throughout  the  entire  house.  This  was 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  Colonial  chairs  and  tables,  four-poster 
bedsteads,  rag  rugs  of  firm  weave  and  soft  coloring,  with  here  and  there 
an  occasional  harmonious  piece  of  some  other  period.  And,  as  Mr. 
Hutaff  is  by  profession  an  interior  decorator  and  connoisseur,  the 
selection  and  arrangement  of  the  various  furnishings  was  not  a  diffi¬ 
cult  task. 

The  enterprising  owner,  however,  did  not  stop  at  the  remodeling 
and  refurnishing  of  the  farmhouse  itself.  The  grounds  were  equally 
in  need  of  reformation,  for  at  the  time  the  place  was  taken  over,  the 
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flower-beds  separated  by  tbe  brown  earth  walks,  the  wliite-and-green 
lattice  and  the  arched  gateways  that  add  such  a  graceful  archi¬ 
tectural  note  among  the  foliage  and  flowers;  the  occasional  antique 
jar,  statue  and  marble  bench,  picked  up  by  the  owner  when  in  Italy; 
the  background  of  woods  and  sloping  hillsides,  and  the  pastures  with 
their  low  field-stone  walls — all  these  combine  to  give  the  place  a  rest¬ 
ful  and  inviting  air. 

Among  the  features  of  the  grounds  that  have  proved  a  source 
of  special  happiness  to  their  possessors,  must  be  mentioned  the 
beautiful  syringa  bush  at  the  front  of  the  house  and  the  white  arched 
gateway  at  one  corner  of  the  vegetable  garden,  which,  with  its  lavish 
pink  clusters  of  Dorothy  Perkins  roses  has  already  tempted  the 
brush  of  several  wandering  artists.  But  perhaps  the  most  unique 
touch  is  afforded  by  the  black  Highland  sheep,  which  Mr.  Hutaff 
numbers  among  his  proudest  possessions.  Grazing  in  the  shady 
orchard,  they  keep  the  grass  as  neatly  cropped  as  though  it  were  a 
carefully  tended  lawn,  while  their  shaggy  coats  and  huge  curving 
horns  add  a  peculiarly  picturesque  touch  to  the  landscape,  and 
emphasize  the  quiet,  “homestead”  atmosphere. 

True,  the  owner,  since  his  business  interests  center  in  the  city, 
cannot  even  be  called  a  “gentleman  fanner;”  the  sheep,  orchard  and 
vegetable  garden  are  practically  the  only  remains  of  the  former  uses 
of  the  place.  But  as  a  comfortable,  quiet  and  lovely  country  resi¬ 
dence,  the  old  farmhouse  serves  an  admirable  end,  and  offers  a  most 
convincing  example  of  the  power  of  architectural  alchemy  in  trans¬ 
muting  an  old,  unprepossessing  dwelling  into  a  charming  modern 
home. 
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THE  HEART  OF  THE  GARDEN:  BY  ESTHER 
MATSON 

HE  fountain  surely  is  the  garden’s  pulsing  heart. 
Whether  it  be  in  the  guise  of  a  simple  spring,  an  old- 
fashioned  well,  or  some  elaborate  piece  of  bronze  and 
marble,  it  sends  forth  through  channel,  canal  or 
rivulet  its  refreshing  and  renewing  water. 

The  mere  word  “fountain”  is  magical.  At  sight 
or  sound  of  it,  the  Fountains  of  Youth,  Forgetfulness 
and  Immortality  are  brought  to  mind.  It  is  a  happy  coincidence, 
too,  that  we  use  the  selfsame  word  to  describe  a  simple  upgush  of 
waters  and  the  most  naive  season  of  the  year.  Bringer  of  fresh  life 
to  the  thirsting  earth  and  needy  plants — the  water-spring.  Bringer 
of  fresh  hope  to  mankind — the  spring  o’  the  year. 

In  every  language,  moreover,  and  among  all  peoples,  the  name  of 
this  mysterious  natural  thing  has  been  a  symbol  of  the  spiritual. 
From  under  the  throne  of  Jove  sprang  a  sacred  well,  and  a  fountain 
fed  the  Norseman’s  Tree  of  the  Universe,  Ygdrasil.  The  Hebrews 
were  continually  using  the  symbol,  in  the  New  Testament  as  well  as 
in  the  Old.  In  Proverbs  the  mouth  of  the  good  man  is  likened  to  a 
well,  and  abstract  wisdom  is  compared  to  a  spring.  John  elaborated 
this  idea,  applying  it  to  the  new  knowledge  which  he  was  promulgating 
and  which  he  promised  would  be  as  “a  well  of  water  springing  up  into 
everlasting  life.”  In  Revelations  there  is  a  still  further  promise — 
that  the  proffered  spiritual  life  should  be  given  freely  “to  him  that  is 
athirst.” 

In  our  own  literature  we  find  this  symbol  standing  for  the  Deity — 
now  in  Chaucer,  who  writes  of  the  Being  “Who  is  of  Worthinesse  the 
Welle,”  and  now  in  Milton  whose  phrase  “Author  of  All  Being, 
Fountain  of  Life”  recalls  that  similar  phrase  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  “Almighty  God,  Fountain  of  All  Goodness.” 

Wordsworth  philosophizes  over  the  heart  as  “the  Fountain  of  love 
and  thought  and  joy.”  Longfellow,  seeking  to  describe  the  famous 
pyx  in  Nuremberg  can  do  no  better  than  call  it  “a  foamy  sheaf  of 
fountains.”  Nothing  could  be  happier  than  Spenser’s  resonant 
praise  of  Chaucer — “well  of  English  undefyled,”  while  John  Bur¬ 
roughs’  prose-portrait; of  England  itself  as  a  country  “like  the  margin 
of  a  spring-run,  near  its  source — always  green,  always  cool,  always 
moist,  comparatively  free  from  drought  in  summer”  has  a  charm  of 
its  own. 

There  are  two  elements,  in  especial,  which  enter  into  the  mysteri¬ 
ousness  of  springs  and  fountains :  the  miracle  of  the  water  upspringing 
from  the  unexplored  depths  of  earth,  and  the  strangeness  of  that 
water’s  transparency.  Emily  Dickinson,  in  her  piquant  way  has 
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touched  on  the  first  of  these  mysteries  with  a  wonder  how  the  grass 
blades  around  a  well 

“Can  stand  so  close  and  look  so  bold 
At  what  is  dread  to  me.” 

As  for  the  miracle  of  transparency,  Fiona  Macleod  has  spoken  of 
it  as  water’s  unique  and  “last  secret  of  beauty.”  “All  else  that  we 
look  upon  is  opaque:  the  mountain  in  its  sundown  purple  or  noon- 
azure,  the  meadows  and  fields,  the  tethered  greenness  of  woods,  the 
loveliness  of  massed  flowers,  the  myriad  wonder  of  the  universal  grass, 
even  the  clouds  that  trail  their  shadows  upon  the  hills  or  soar  so  high 
into  frozen  deeps  of  azure  that  they  pass  shadowless  like  phantoms 
or  the  creatures  of  dreams — the  beauty  of  all  these  is  opaque.  But 
the  beauty  of  water  is  that  it  is  transparent.  Think  if  the  grass,  if  the 
leaves  of  the  tree,  if  the  rose  and  the  iris  and  the  pale  horns  of  the 
honeysuckle,  if  the  great  mountains  built  of  gray  steeps  of  granite 
and  massed  purple  of  shadow  were  thus  luminous,  thus  transparent!” 

Having  this  curious  transparent  quality,  it  is  quite  reasonable  that 
springs  should  appear  to  us  all  as  the  most  exquisite  linkage  between 
this  very  solid  material  earth  of  ours  and  the  inexplicable,  spiritual 
world.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  throughout  the  ages  men  have  de¬ 
lighted  to  adorn  these  natural  things  with  all  the  art  of  which  they 
were  capable. 

And  how  different  is  this  art  from  that  of  architecture,  in  which 
man  must  manoeuvre  to  circumvent  Nature’s  laws — that  of  gravita¬ 
tion,  for  instance.  In  the  making  of  a  fountain-head  Nature  seems 
to  say,  “Go  to,  now,  my  son;  let  us  call  a  truce  here  for  once.  Let  us 
work  together,  you  and  I,  this  time,  to  an  end  of  magic  that  all  shall 
marvel  at.” 

Perhaps  that  is  why  there  is  so  potent  a  spell  in  many  an  Old 
World  fountain-head,  like  those  of  Italy,  whether  they  be  in  city 
square  or  villa  garden.  No  one  can  gainsay  that  a  veritable  magic 
lingers  in  Viterbo,  City  of  Fair  Fountains  and  Fair  Women,  a  spell 
due  chiefly  to  the  fountain  in  its  public  square.  Is  not  Perugia’s 
Fonte  Maggiore  a  three-fold  work  of  art — monumental,  sculptural, 
philosophical?  Are  not  Sienna’s  fountains  beautiful  enough  almost, 
one  might  think,  to  atone  for  her  cruelties?  As  for  the  countless 
villa  fountains,  surely  they  lend  an  indescribable  glamour  to  every 
recollection  of  Italian  ways  and  days. 

Yet  the  spell  depends  not  always  upon  art,  nor  even  upon  the 
mingling  of  art  and  nature.  The  heart  of  the  garden  has  potency 
in  its  own  natural  right.  A  fountain,  whether  simple  and  unadorned 
or  richly  carven,  is  always  an  enchantment.  Quieting  our  restless 
spirit,  it  leads  us  into  paths  of  peace. 
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WILD  GAME  IN  HOME  GARDENS:  A  PLEA 
FOR  “BEAUTY  RESERVES”:  BY  ELOISE 
ROORBACH 

HE  “sweet-sweet”  whistle  of  the  swift-flying  widgeon, 
the  “whir-r-ring”  of  the  startled  bob-white,  the  muffled 
drumming  of  the  grouse,  will  some  day  be  heard  from 
the  shelter  of  our  own  moorings  and  in  our  own  little 
gardens  as  well  as  in  the  more  remote  coverts  of  our 
woods  and  bays,  for  we  are  winning  the  confidence  of 
these  beautiful  wild  creatures,  learning  how  to  protect 
and  even  to  raise  them.  Why  should  not  these  wild  birds  become 
domesticated  as  well  as  the  India  Jungle  fowl,  the  Chinese  pheasant 
and  the  mallard?  Could  any  creature  seem  less  likely  to  become  an 
American  barnyard  prisoner  than  the  gorgeous  tropical  India  Jungle 
fowl?  Yet  he  struts  contentedly  and  proudly  within  our  fences  as 
the  familiar  Chanticleer,  commanding  the  sun  to  rise  as  masterfully 
as  if  he  were  in  his  tractless  native  estates.  In  Illinois,  the  brilliant- 
plumaged  Chinese  ring-necked  pheasant  has  found  a  home  and  is 
often  to  be  seen,  flying  over  the  farmers’  stubble,  running  along  road¬ 
sides  and  leading  broods  of  little  chicks  through  the  open  woods.  In 
California,  the  quail  sometimes  nest  in  the  dooryard,  scurry  across 
garden  paths  and  call  under  windows  to  the  sleeping  families  to  “Get 
up  quick!  Get  up  quick!”  The  vibrant  call  of  the  once  alert  mallard 
is  now  scarcely  recognizable  in  the  stupid  “quack-quack”  of  the 
domestic  duck. 

A  national  conference  on  American 
game  breeding  and  preservation — the 
first  of  its  kind-— held  in  New  York  last 
March,  brought  out  much  interesting 
and  valuable  information  about  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  home  breeding  of  wild  birds, 
and  about  what  has  already  been  done 
in  this  comparatively  recent  venture 
Representatives  from  many  States  made 
public  the  results  of  their  experiments  in 
raising  wild  game,  and  reports  were  read 
from  many  individual  commercial  breed¬ 
ers,  State  game  wardens,  members  of 
biological  surveys  and  officers  of  national 
organizations,  showing  how  much  has 
been  learned  of  the  best  rearing  and 
preservation  of  wild  game. 

This  important  conference  resulted 
in  the  National  Organization  of  Game-  ^ckUM°R°US  “°king  young  wood 
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breeders;  to  be  a  Department  of  the  American  Game  Protective 
Association.  Frederick  C.  Walcott,  chairman,  in  his  opening  ad¬ 
dress,  emphasized  the  fact  that  conservation  and  propagation  should 
go  hand  in  hand  and  that  the  forces  of  destruction,  such  as  disease 
and  shooting,  must  be  limited  and  regulated  until  the  balance  is 
reached  which  will  show  an  annual  healthful  increase.  He  states 
that  the  insectivorous  bird  is  far  more  vital  to  human  life  than  the 
game  bird,  important  as  the  latter  may  be;  that  the  white-tailed  deer, 
the  varying  hare,  the  jack  rabbit  and  the  cotton-tail  should  be  made 
an  important  source  of  food  supply;  that  we  owe  a  duty  to  the  future 
generation  in  preserving  for  it,  not  only  the  exhilarating  pleasures 
of  the  chase  but  the  aesthetic  value  of  wild  life  and  the  opportunity  of 
tilling  acres  and  growing  timber  comparatively  free  from  the  ravages 
of  insects.  He  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  English 
and  Germans  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  realized  the  necessity 
of  keeping  nature  balanced  by  encouraging  bird  life  and  holding 
insect  life  in  check,  and  began  the  work  of  the  preservation  of  bird 
life  that  we  are  only  now  inaugurating. 

The  whole  tone  of  this  meeting  was  exceedingly  broad  and 
generous,  proving  that  the  true  sportsmen  are  men  of  imagination 
and  resourcefulness  who  realize  that  the  future  race  as  well  as  the 
present,  have  a  right  to  the  game  of  our  land,  men  who  see  the  eco¬ 
nomic  as  well  as  the  aesthetic  value  of  wild  game,  and  strive  to  protect 
and  increase  it  for  future  generations’  pleasure.  These  men,  interested 
in  game  protection  and  propagation  are  inquiring  into  ways  and  means 
of  preventing  the  wholesale  destruction  of  game  by  greedy  hunters. 
They  have  found  out  that  only  about  three  per  cent  of  the  people  in 
the  United  States  today  are  directly  interested  in  the  killing  of  game 
either  for  sport  or  profit,  and  they  consider  that  the  ninety-seven 
per  cent  should  be  permitted  to  enjoy  in  their  own  way,  the  wild 
life  of  our  country,  namely,  in  studying  it  in  native  haunts. 

“We  must,  in  this  organization.''  the  chairman  asserted,  “strive 
to  conserve  not  only  our  vegetable,  grain  and  fruit  supply  but  our 
meat  supply  as  well.  We  must  furnish  the  legitimate  hunter  with 
what  he  demands,  the  excitement  of  the  chase  and  the  reward  of 
patient  skill.  Most  of  all  we  owe  the  overworked  clerk  of  the  office 
and  store,  the  factory  toilers,  men,  women  and  children,  an  annual 
outing  in  the  open.  There  should  be,  accessible  by  good  roads, 
large  picturesque  tracts  of  land  in  each  State,  practically  worthless 
for  agricultural  purposes  but  perfectly  adapted  to  camping,  where 
the  natural  wild  life  should  be  encouraged  and  protected  for  the 
enjoyment  of  those  who  long  for  the  sights  and  smells  of  fields  and 
woods,  the  rivers,  lakes  and,  most  fascinating  of  all  to  the  real  en- 
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THE  SHY  RUFFED  GROUSE  AND  ITS  FEATHERED  BROOD  THRIVE  IF 
GIVEN  NATURAL  SURROUNDINGS. 

THE  MALE  RUFFED  GROUSE  DRUMMING  ON  A  LOG  WITHIN  A 
PEN,  SEEMS  QUITE  AT  HOME,  FOR  TWIGS  AND  FOLIAGE  GIVE  THE 
SPOT  A  FRIENDLY,  WOODLAND  AIR. 


ENGLISH  RINGED-NECKED  PHEASANT  CHICKS  RAISED  IN  CAPTIVITY. 

MALLARD  DUCKLINGS  IN  CHARGE  OF  THEIR  ANXIOUS  HEN  MOTH¬ 
ER.  WHO  SEEMS  AT  TIMES  QUITE  FLUSTERED  BY  THE  RESPONSI¬ 
BILITY  OF  SUCH  A  NUMEROUS  FAMILY. 


THEr  CANADA  GOOSE  IS  NOW  SUCCESSFULLY  DOMESTICATED, 
AS  THE  HEALTHY  BIRDS  IN  THE  UPPER  PICTURE  SHOW. 

WILD  DUCK  FARM  OF  A  WESTERN  WILD  GAME  BREEDER, 
WITH  WIRE  PENS  LINED  UP  ALONG  THE  WATER’S  EDGE. 


A  FAMILY  OF  WOOD  DUCKLINGS  OUT  FOR  A  WALK  IN 
THE  WOODS. 

THE  CHINESE  RINGED-NECKED  PHEASANTS  ARE  NOW 
ESTABLISHED  AS  NATIVE  GAME  IN  SOME  STATES. 
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thusiast,  the  marshes  with  their  never-ending  variety  of  plant  and 
animal  life.  John  Muir  has  won  the  praise  and  love  of  every  lover 
of  out-door  life  by  his  eloquent  pleas  for  just  such  national  and  State 
recreation  and  ‘beauty  reserves.’  ” 

WILD  game  raising  as  a  business,  holds  promise  of  becoming 
a  most  valuable  industry — even  exceeding  the  amazing 
records  of  chicken  fanciers.  There  is  much  to  learn  even 
yet  about  raising  quail,  though  much  has  been  accomplished.  The 
best  results  have  been  obtained  from  stock  imported  from  the  West, 
paired  in  movable  pens,  fitted  with  brush  shelter.  The  chicks  are 
given  dry  bread-crumbs  and  hard-boiled  eggs  five  times  a  day  for 
the  first  few  days,  gradually  changing  to  fine  pheasant  meal  mixed 
with  ants’  eggs,  flies,  pieces  of  meat  finely  chopped.  Grain  is  not  given 
them  until  they  are  at  least  a  month  old,  at  which  age  they  are  able 
to  obtain  for  themselves  the  necessary  insect  food.  Patches  of  buck¬ 
wheat  are  planted  as  feeding  ground  for  the  quail.  The  ringed  pheas¬ 
ant  is  handled  in  the  same  way  as  quail.  The  American  keeper  is 
inclined  to  feed  the  birds  less  wet  food  than  do  the  foreign  keepers. 
The  birds  are  taken  out  as  early  as  possible,  that  they  may  be  un¬ 
restricted  in  their  search  for  natural  food.  Young  birds  are  given 
hard-boiled  eggs  mixed  with  fine  oatmeal  and  with  grain,  boiled 
rice,  etc.,  added.  Fields  of  millet,  buckwheat  and  corn  are  par¬ 
ticularly  good  as  feeding  ground  for  pheasants  in  the  winter.  There 
should  be  patches  of  gravelly  soil  to  run  across.  The  best  results  have 
been  obtained  with  Chinese  instead  of  English  pheasants.  The  New 
York  game  farms  last  year  added  about  fifty  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  stock  at  an  expense  of  a  trifle  over  eight  thousand  dollars. 

The  Mallard  duck  has  proved  profitable  to  raisers.  It  is  less 
liable  to  vermin  and  disease  than  most  birds,  and  it  breeds  easily  in 
captivity,  making  its  own  nest  when  permitted.  The  ruffed  grouse 
is  treated  similarly  to  the  quail;  in  fact  for  the  first  two  weeks  it  is 
practically  the  same.  Grouse  need  more  berries  than  the  bob-white, 
and  begin  to  eat  sorrel  blossoms  and  chick-weed  very  early,  so  they 
must  be  kept  supplied  with  all  sorts  of  vegetable  food  from  which  to 
feed.  Grit  and  charcoal  must  be  given.  Chicks  are  easily  tamed. 
Cocks  and  hens  must  be  kept  in  separate  cages  during  the  breeding 
season  which  is  through  March  to  June.  Ruffed  grouse  raising  should 
prove  remunerative,  for  the  demand  for  stocking  covers  are  urgent 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Not  much  success  as  yet  has  been 
achieved  with  Hungarian  partridges,  though  some  good  results  have 
come  in  from  Ohio.  Conservative  estimates  state  that  at  least 
seventy -five  or  a  hundred  thousand  wood  ducks  were  raised  in  South 
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acquainted  with  the  position  of  these  dependable  feeding  stations. 
Shelters  for  protection  from  storm  are  now  built  on  many  estates 
and  brushy  tangles  left  to  give  birds  winter  feeding  places.  Nests 
are  protected  from  the  destruction  of  the  heavy  rains  of  spring,  and 
natural  feeding  places  are  safeguarded  from  hunters,  dogs,  cats  and 
lurking  wild  animals  in  winter. 

Many  States  are  distributing  thousands  of  eggs  to  farmers  who 
ask  for  them  and  who  are  interested  enough  in  the  movement  to 
take  the  trouble  to  send  in  reports  of  their  success. 

There  has  been  notable  success  in  the  raising  of  large  game, 
especially  with  deer.  It  has  been  estimated  from  careful  experiments, 
that  one  hundred  deer  should  yield  an  income  of  one  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  a  year  after  the  third  year.  The  expense  of  raising 
is  comparatively  little,  for  they  forage  for  themselves  and  live  with 


New  Jersey  alone,  this  year.  The  black  duck  has  shown  a  great 
increase  along  the  Delaware  Bay.  Teal  have  been  much  more  common 
since  protection  has  been  given  them;  so  also  have  the  rail  and  reed 
birds. 

Many  counties  have  been  striving  to  provide  sanctuary  for  fowl 
and  beast.  Small  lakes  have  been  reserved  for  breeding  and  feeding 
grounds  for  the  water  fowl.  Dams  have  been  built  across  small 
streams  which  run  through  dry  countries  to  protect  fish  and  game. 
Deputy  wardens  have  been  instructed  to  plant  patches  of  small  grain, 
leaving  them  unharvested,  that  the  migratory  birds  may  become 


A  BEVY  OF  WILD  DUCKS  ON  THEIR  WAY  TO  THE  POOL  IN  A  HOME  GARDEN. 
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but  slight  help  during  the 
winter.  They  are  fond  of 
hay,  except  clover  and 
alfalfa,  so  salt  is  often 
sprinkled  over  other  kinds 
of  fodder  to  induce  them 
to  eat  it.  They  like  the 
brush  from  the  tops  of 
fallen  trees,  so  by  cutting 
over  a  few  acres  of  wood¬ 
land  each  year,  deer  could 
find  a  good  livelihood,  and 
the  profits  from  these  tracts 
of  land,  only  calculated  to 
produce  cordwood,  would 
be  materially  increased. 

Old  hillside  farms  of  New 
England  could  be  turned 
into  profitable  deer  farms 
with  only  the  slight  cost  of 
fencing.  Land  that  is  not 
suitable  for  any  branch  of 

farming  COuld  thus  be  made  ringed  necked  pheasants  in  charge  of  a  foster  father. 

to  bring  in  excellent  revenue.  A  tract  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  would  support  one  hundred  deer  in  good  condition  the  year 
around.  Virginia  deer  is  quoted  as  the  most  satisfactory  for  raising 
for  market.  At  first  the  raising  of  wild  birds  was  more  popular,  be¬ 
cause  it  required  little  capital,  and  could  be  carried  on  in  connection 
with  established  chicken  farms,  while  the  big  game  required  large 
reservations  of  land.  But  now  that  unused  tracts  are  being  stocked 
with  deer,  this  new  venture  holds  a  promising  future. 


FOUR  WILD  GEESE,  CAUGHT  BY  THE  CAMERA  WHILE  ON  THE  WING. 
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IN  THE  DAYS  OF  GOOD  QUEEN  ANNE:  BY 
JAMES  THOMSON 

HE  Queen  Anne  style  as  affecting  architecture  is  made 
up  of  a  number  of  diverse  elements,  but  so  far  as  fur¬ 
niture  of  a  secular  kind  is  involved,  the  Dutch  taste 
is  dominant.  IIow  this  came  about  is  an  interesting 
story. 

In  so  far  as  the  ‘‘Queen  Anne”  is  a  style  separate 
and  distinct  from  others,  and  particularly  from  that 
which  came  immediately  before  and  after,  it  in  reality  had  inception 
a  couple  of  decades  anterior  to  Anne’s  coming  to  the  throne,  and 
ostensibly — so  far  as  dates  go — ended  with  her  death  in  seventeen 
fourteen.  There  is  usually,  however,  a  transition  period  when  style 
is  in  a  state  of  flux,  and  in  the  present  instance  Queen  Anne  taste 
dominated  British  style  up  to  the  middle  of  the  century,  coming  along 
to  us  under  the  generic  title  of  “Georgian.” 

William  of  Orange  was  a  Hollander,  well  along  in  years,  as  was 
also  his  wife  when  called  to  the  British  throne.  In  tastes,  customs 
and  habit  of  thought,  his  ideas  were  quite  un-English,  being  in  con¬ 
sonance  with  the  land  from  whence  he  came.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  under  such  a  condition  to  find  the  English  Court  assuming 
an  atmosphere  and  character  essentially  Dutch.  It  is  possibly  a  fact, 
as  has  been  asserted,  that  shiploads  of  bandy-legged  chairs  and  pot¬ 
bellied  bureaux  made  way  to  England  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 
At  any  rate,  furnishings  in  high  circles  seem  to  have  been  of  a  charac¬ 
teristically  Ilollandish  cast.  Great  Britain  was,  however,  no  stranger 

to  continental  sin¬ 
gularity  and  Low 
Country  oddity  and 
flamboyance,  for 
chairs  of  wonderful 
curvilinearity  made 
entrance  there  from 
Flanders  in  the 
days  of  Charles  the 
Second. 

As  regards  Eng¬ 
lish  architecture  of 
the  William-Mary- 
Anne  age,  the  Dutch 
taste  does  not  seem 
to  have  had  much 
influence  on  it. 
Christopher  Wren 


FIGURE  ONE:  ENGLISH  CHAIRS  THAT  SHOW  DUTCH  INFLUENCE. 
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was  the  most 
noted  architect  of 
the  time,  Van- 
burgh  following 
him  a  close  sec¬ 
ond.  The  style  in 
the  case  of  each 
was  fixed  and  not 
likely  to  be  affect¬ 
ed  $,  by  the  new 
taste.  Grinling 
Gibbons,  the  mas¬ 
terful  carver,  was 
at  their  command 
in  carrying  out 
their  ideas.  His 
individual  s  t,  y  1  e 

p  .1  .  FIGURE  TWO:  THESE  TWO  CHAIRS  ARE  TYPICAL  EXAMPLES  OF  THE 

was  OI  me  natur-  rather  elaborate  ornament  that  characterized  much  OF  THE  DE- 
alistic  order  and  SIGN  °F  THE  queen  anne  period. 

comported  well  with  the  new  taste  as  did  also  that  associated  with 
the  name  of  Wren.  The  bold  and  effective  wood  carving  on  the  ex¬ 
terior  of  the  Old  State  House  in  Boston  is  of  the  style  fathered  by 
Wren.  Guarding  the  quaint  Hollandish  eastern  gable  of  this  unique 
building  are  the  lion  and  unicorn  of  Britain,  while  from  the  western 
pinnacle  the  American  eagle  with  spread  pinions  is  in  command. 
Some  years  ago  the  Irish- American  patriots  of  the  “fire  eater”  order 
did  their  best  to  have  the  lion  and  unicorn  removed.  They  fortun¬ 
ately  did  not  effect  their  purpose. 

A  heavy  classicism  characterizes  the  architecture  of  the  days  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  the  advent  of  William  and  Mary,  Inigo  Jones 
a  disciple  of  Palladio  being,  perhaps,  its  leading  exponent.  The  “five 
orders”  were  under  the  new  style  of  things  put  to  excellent  purpose, 
but  in  a  manner  free  and  unconventional.  Side  by  side  with  classic 
neatness,  refinement  and  regularity,  were  bold  carvings  conceived  in 
exuberant  fancy,  fruits,  flowers,  foliage,  vine  and  grape  compositions, 
etc.,  all  executed  with  marvelous  fidelity.  These  composed  the  bulk 
of  the  carved  ornamentation — decoration  that  was  sharp,  clean,  of 
harmonious  line  and  splendidly  effective,  but  far  from  classic. 

Mantelpieces  quite  as  beautiful  and  classically  correct  as  any  to 
the  credit  of  Robert  Adam  are  assigned  to  this  period.  Extremely 
neat  classic  moldings  are  carved  in  the  best  Greek  manner,  but  on 
frieze  and  pilaster  are  picturesque  carvings  in  the  Flemish  style — 
flowers,  fruits,  head  and  bust  consoles  as  supports,  vine  and  grape 
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composition,  and  arabesques,  all  full  of  virility 
and  life  but  the  reverse  of  classic. 

Out  of  this  wedding  of  the  old  and  new, 
however,  there  developed  a  most  attractive 
style,  called  in  the  vernacular  “Free  Classic.” 
A  Queen  Anne  interior  in  white  and  gold,  or 
all  gilt  if  you  will,  can  be  a  very  splendid 
affair,  quite  as  successful  in  its  way  as  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  to  be  found  at  Versailles 
where  Louis  Quatorze  was  at  this  same  period 
engaged  in  laying  a  firm  foundation  for  the 
French  Revolution  of  a  later  day. 

A  taste  for  furniture  of  the  Bombe  variety 
took  root  in  England  due  to  Dutch  initiative. 
Partly  to  display  skill  in  achievement,  and 
in  part  to  show  to  advantage  the  marquetry  which  formed  the 
decoration,  the  casework  was  cut  up  into  curious  undulations  of  sur¬ 
face.  Difficulties  seem  to  have  been  created  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
overcoming  them.  Although  a  vicious  practice,  violating  every 
principle  of  sound  construction,  it  fortunately  does  not  seem  to  have 

Specimens  are  now  as  a  rule  only  to 
the  imitations  sold  by  dealers  of  the 


FIGURE  FOUR  :  THE  QUEEN  ANNE 
CHAIR  AT  ITS  BEST. 


had  lasting  vogue  in  England, 
be  found  in  museums  and  in 
“supposed -to-be”  old. 

There  came  a  little 
later  a  class  of  work  de- 
straight 


signed 


FIGURE  THREE:  WELL-DESIGNED 
CHAIRS  AND  HIGHBOY  IN  THE 
BEST  QUEEN  ANNE  MANNER  ARE 
ILLUSTRATED  IN  THIS  SKETCH. 


on 


lines 


but  quite  often  orna- 
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mented  with  ormolu  mounts  in  the  shape  of 
corners,  clasps,  lockplates  and  the  like.  Mar¬ 
quetry  panels  very  often  added  to  the  ensemble. 
In  figure  thirteen  we  have  a  very  good  example 
of  this  class  of  casework. 

Black  lac  furniture  also  had  vogue,  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  Oriental  taste.  Upon  a  brilliantly  black 
lacquered  surface,  ornament  of  Chinese  design 
and  in  slight  relief  was  finished  in  gold-dust. 
This  taste  for  lacquer  had  rise  in  Hollandish 
trade  with  Eastern  Jclimes.  It  was  a  fashion 
that  came  to  England  with  William  and  Mary, 
and  today  specimens  of  it  are  in  great  request. 
A  Queen  Anne  secretary  in  black  lac,  gold- 
ornamented  and  with  block-front  was  lately 
seen,  the  price  being  five  hundred  dollars. 

Inasmuch  as  furniture  fashions  in  England 
underwent  such  a  decided  change  when  William  the  Third  mounted 
the  throne,  I  am  showing  in  figure  one  examples  that  are  unmistak¬ 
ably  representative  of  Dutch  feeling  and  idea.  Chairs  on  similar 
lines,  but  not  quite  so  elaborate,  have  been  common  enough  in  the 
New  England  of  the 


FIGURE  SIX  :  QUEEN  ANNE 
CARD  TABLE  WITH  RICHLY 
COLORED  MARQUETRY. 


FIGURE  FIVE  :  THE  ORIGINALS  OF  THESE  CHARMING 
PIECES  ARE  IN  THE  GEFFRYE  MUSEUM,  LONDON. 


past.  In  country 
districts,  chairs  with 
backs  similar  to  these 
are  to  be  met  with 
even  today.  They 
are  representative  of 
a  day  prior  to  that 
of  Chippendale. 

Many  of  them  are 
shaky  but  difficult 
to  pull  apart  because 
of  the  strong  mortise 
and  tenon  joints. 

In  figure  two  we 
have  a  couple  of  in¬ 
teresting  examples, 
both  typical  of  the 
Queen  Anne  period.  The  manner  in  which  the  arms  of  the  one  on 
the  left  are  patterned  is  as  curious  as  it  is  novel  and  interesting. 

Two  very  fine  chairs  in  the  best  Queen  Anne  manner  are  shown  in 
figure  three.  Caned  chairs  were  common  throughout  the  Charles 
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the  Second  period.  Charles,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  took  his  fashions  from  France.  In 
both  instances  are  the  chairs  shown  designed 
on  flowing  harmonious  lines,  the  beautiful 
and  rather  novel,  well-considered  back  of 
that  on  the  right  being  especially  worthy  of 
note.  We  can  thus  see  that  many  years 
before  Chippendale  was  in  practice,  bandy¬ 
legged  chairs  quite  on  lines  associated  with 
his  best  manner  were  in  evidence.  Here  we 
have  the  perforated  carved  splat,  a  feature 
which  this  master  a  generation  later 
brought  to  such  perfection. 

The  highboy  will  call  to  mind  the 
similar  articles  of  household  utility 
scattered  through  New  England  and 
now  in  such  great  request  for  furnish¬ 
ing  in  Colonial  fashion.  Of  Dutch 
inception,  this  piece  of  furniture 
doubtless  made  appearance  in  Eng¬ 
land  coincident  with  the  arrival  there 
of  William  and  Mary. 

Figures  four  and  five  are  illustra¬ 
tive  of  the  Queen  Anne  product  at 


FIGURE  NINE:  QUEEN  ANNE  DESK  WITH  CHINA 
CLOSET:  A  TYPE  THAT  INFLUENCED  NEW  ENG¬ 
LAND  COLONIAL  DESIGN. 


its  veryr  best.  The  ex¬ 
amples  here  shown,  as 
well  as  that  in  figure 
six,  are  from  the  origi¬ 
nals  now  in  the  Get! rye 
Museum  of  London. 
The  top  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  and  quaintly  con¬ 
ceived  card  table,  when 
closed,  discloses  some 
fine  marquetry,  birds, 
tulips,  foliage,  and  the 
like  of  joyous  coloring. 
Delightfully  novel  also 
is  the  chair  in  figure 
four.  Shell  motives 


FIGURE  SEVEN  :  THESE  QUEEN  ANNE  DESIGNS  AFFORDED  LATER 
CONSIDERABLE  INSPIRATION  TO  CHIPPENDALE. 
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had  been  in  favor  as  far 
back  as  the  time  of  Eliza¬ 
beth.  In  Holland  House 
immense  wooden  scallop 
shells  form  the  backs  of 
the  dining-room  chairs. 

In  some  cases  where  chairs 
are  involved,  and  the  bi¬ 
valve  is  employed  as  a 
decorative  feature,  half  of 
it  [is  devoted  to  the  seat, 
the  other  half  forming  the 
back,  the  semblance  of  a 
hinge  being  present  to 
connect  them. 

As  regards  figure  seven, 
the  chair-back  in  the  center 
is  of  a  pattern  usually  asso¬ 
ciated  with  black  lac,  the 
ornamental  portions  within 
the  boundaries  of  carving  "  = 
being  in  gold  dust. 

The  fine  chair  on  the 
left  is  an  example  of  a 
golden  age  in  chairmaking 
craftsmanship,  and  typifies 
to  the  designing  thought  of 


FIGURE  EIGHT  I  A  BUREAU  DESK  THAT 
PROBABLY  HAD  ITS  ORIGIN  IN  THE 
NETHERLANDS. 


FIGURE  TEN  :  A  PRACTICAL  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
j  DRESSER  OF  THE  QUEEN  ANNE  PERIOD.  ( 

the  style  of  product  that  gave  direction 
Chippendale.  It  might  safely  pass  for 
an  emanation  of  that  accomplished 
practitioner.  In  this  connection 
one  must  remember  that  Queen 
Anne  died  in  seventeen  fourteen, 
while  Chippendale  did  not  come  to 
the  front  until  some  forty  years 
later.  This  masterly  worker,  how¬ 
ever,  was  trained  in  the  school  of 
Gibbons  and  Christopher  Wren. 
Hence  the  likeness  of  the  product 
of  his  first  period  to  the  output  of 
the  Queen  Anne  day.  This  manner 
offcarving  was  for  long  familiar  on 
the  stems  and  sterns  of  clipper 
ships  of  a  bygone  day. 

Bureau  desks  similar  to  that 
.shown  in  figure  eight  had  origin  no 
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FIGURE  ELEVEN  :  A  WELL-PROPORTIONED 
CHINA  CLOSET  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  GOOD 
QUEEN  ANNE. 

hue  and  cry.  To  house  such  collections 
buffets  were  in  high  request.  Not  until 
the  year  seventeen  forty-eight  does  the 
word  signifying  this  article  of  furniture 
find  place  in  the  dictionary.  There  we 
find  it  described  as  a  handsome  open 
cupboard  for  plates,  glass  and  china. 
In  old  New  England  documents  the 
spelling  of  the  word  is  curiously  varied. 
Thus  we  have  it  beaufett,  beaufait. 
boufet,  bofet,  bofett  as  well  as  in  the 
present  manner,  buffet. 

In  figure  twelve  is  shown  a  por¬ 
tion  of  a  Queen  Anne  dining  room, 
accurate  even  to  the  candelabra  on 
the  table. 

The  influence  of  the  Queen  Anne 
school  of  decoration  and  architec- 


doubt  in  the  Netherlands.  Varia¬ 
tions  of  this  manner  of  desk  are 
many,  having  been  common  in  the 
New  England  of  Colonial  days.  In 
figure  nine  we  have  another  pattern, 
this  time  with  china  closet  attach¬ 
ment.  In  other  instances  it  is  a  book¬ 
case  overhead. 

A  Queen  Anne  dresser  is  depicted 
in  figure  ten.  A  dresser  as  an  article 
of  household  utility  is  in  Britain  us¬ 
ually  associated  with  the  kitchen,  and 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  side¬ 
board  or  buffet  as  we  moderns  con¬ 
ceive  the  latter  to  be. 

In  figure  eleven  a  well-propor¬ 
tioned  china 
closet  is  illus¬ 
trated.  The 
craze  for 
collecting 
Oriental 
porcelains 
and  blue 
delft  ware 
was  in  full 


FIGURE  THIRTEEN  CABINET  THAT  DEPEND¬ 
ED  MAINLY  FOR  ITS  DECORATION  UPON 
ORMOLU  MOUNTS  IN  THE  SHAPE  OF  COR¬ 
NERS,  HINGES  AND  LOCK  PLATES. 
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FIGURE  TWELVE:  CORNER  OF  A  QUEEN  ANNE  DINING  ROOM,  IN  WHICH  EVERY  DETAIL  OF  FURNITURE 
AND  DECORATION  IS  TYPICAL  OF  THAT  PERIOD. 

tural  thought  is  everywhere  visible  in  our  own  Colonial  style. 
There  are  many  beautiful  Wren  steeples  throughout  the  New  England 
States.  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  built  in  seventeen  twenty- 
nine,  is  a  fine  example  of  the  Queen  Anne  type  of  architecture. 

“THE  WORK  OF  MEN’S  HANDS” 

E  ought  to  get  to  understand  the  value  of  intelligent  work, 
the  work  of  men’s  hands  guided  by  their  brains,  and  to  take 
that,  though  it  be  rough,  rather  than  the  unintelligent  work  of 
machines  or  slaves  though  it  be  delicate;  to  refuse  altogether  to  use 
machine-made  work  unless  where  the  nature  of  the  thing  compels  it, 
or  where  the  machine  does  what  mere  human  suffering  would  other¬ 
wise  have  to  do;  to  have  a  high  standard  of  excellence  in  wares  and 
not  to  accept  make-shifts  for  the  real  thing,  but  rather  to  go  with¬ 
out — -to  have  no  ornament  merely  for  fashion’s  sake,  but  only  because 
we  really  think  it  beautiful  ...  to  treat  with  the  utmost  care 
whatever  of  architecture  and  the  like  is  left  us  of  the  times  of  art.” 


William  Morris. 


ENGLAND’S 


BLOOMING 


HAWTHORN 


HEDGES 


"And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale, 
Under  the  hawthorne  in  the  dale.” 

— Milton. 

THERE  are  few  tilings  in 
the  floral  world  more 
beautiful  than  a  hedge 
of  English  hawthorn  in  full 
bloom.  When  the  incoming 
tides  of  spring  surge  over 
England’s  fair  lanes,  they  break  against 
the  hedges  in  foam  of  white  flowers. 
Fields,  village  commons,  simple  cottages 
and  palaces  seem  surrounded  with  drifts 
of  summer  snow  that  completely  bury 
winter’s  hedges  of  sharp  defensive  thorns. 
Sometimes  the  thorn  hedges  are  clothed 
in  masses  of  pink  blossoms  which  look  like 
low-lying  sunset  clouds,  for  England  glories 
in  pink  as  well  as  in  white  blossoming 
hawthorn.  Although  the  hawthorn  in  its 
natural  form  often  attains  a  height  of  forty 
to  fifty  feet — a  most  wonderful  sight  when 
in  full  bloom — the  English  have  learned 
to  enjoy  it  most  when  well  pruned  to  do 
service  as  a  protecting  hedge.  Much 
pruning  tends  to  mat  the  branches  into  a 
1  solid  wall,  bristling  with  tiny  bayonets 
which  keep  out  marauders  as  effectively  and  far  more  charmingly, 
than  the  most  viciously  constructed  barbed-wire  fence.  Birds  find 
this  flowering,  thorny  bush  an  ideal  stronghold.  They  have  learned 
that  their  most  feared  enemies — small  boys  and  cats — are  success¬ 
fully  routed  by  this  thorny  barrier.  Cattle,  browsing  in  the  long 
grassy  lanes,  though  loving  well  the  sweet  flavor  of  the  young 
leaves,  avoid  the  matured  hawthorn  hedge  with  its  thorny  spikes. 

Hawthorn,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  word,  haegihorn,  means  hedge 
thorn,  not  as  is  often  supposed,  a  thorn  that  produces  haws.  It  is 
said  to  live  a  century  or  even  more,  which  is  another  characteristic 
that  gives  it  especial  value  as  a  hedge  plant.  The  leaves  are  beauti- 
fully  modeled  and  variablv  lobed,  while  the  flowers,  which  are  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  across,  are  white  with  pink  anthers,  pink  and 
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deep  rose,  both  double  and  single  and  usually  very  fragrant.  In  the 
fall,  when  crimson  or  yellow  berries  crowd  thickly  upon  its  branches, 
it  is  often  likened  to  the  burning  bush  of  Scripture. 

H.  E.  Parkhurst,  who  writes  with  fine  appreciation  of  the  flora 
of  Central  Park,  says,  “Among  the  many  beauties  scattered  so 
profusely  through  Central  Park,  four  always  recur  to  my  mind 
as  most  wonderful;  the  gorgeous  full  bloom  of  the  yulan  in  the  last 
of  April,  the  pink-robed,  delicately  flowered  English  hawthorn 
in  June,  the  weeping  willow  in  the  early  spring  and,  in  the  fall,  the 
exquisite  tamarix.” 

English  hawthorn  is  to  be  recommended  particularly  for  hedging 
estates  near  the  sea,  for  it  loves  the  refreshing  mists  and  the  tang 
of  salt  air.  Climatic  conditions  of  the  coast — hot  sun  alternating 
with  moist  winds — make  life  almost  impossible  for  some  of  our  finest 
plants  in  gardens  by  the  sea,  but  hawthorn  thrives  best  in  a  sandy 
gravelly  soil.  Some  of  our  native  hawthorns  such  as  the  Cratcegus 
Mollis  could  be  used  throughout  the  Middle  West  in  place  of  the 
unshapely,  untidy  Osage  Orange.  The  icy  sleet  and  blizzards  that 
break  down  the  mock  orange  and  privet  hedges,  damage  the  haw¬ 
thorn  but  slightly.  The  Cratcegus  crus-galli  is  a  hardy,  long  lived 
thorn  which  transplants  easily  in  the  early  spring;  its  glossy  leaves 
and  brilliant  fruit  make  a  particularly  satisfactory  hedge.  It  is 
familiarly  known  as  the  cockspur  thorn.  The  Washington  thorn — 
Crataegus  cordata — particularly  attractive  in  the  fall,  with  its  berries 
of  brilliant  scarlet,  will  thrive  in  any  soil.  The  Cratcegus  oxyacantha , 
a  variety  of  white  English  hawthorn,  is  bushy  in  growth  and  very 
easily  cultivated  in  the  United  States.  The  Cratcegus  monogyna 
( var .  alba  pleno)  a  showy  species  of  white  thorn,  and  the  Cratcegus 
monogyna  {var.  Paulii )  commonly  known  as  Paul’s  scarlet  thorn, 
have  made  England’s  hedges  known  throughout  the  world. 
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CHARLES  ALMA  BYERS 


“From  the  reek  of  the  pond  the  lily 
Has  risen  in  raiment  white, 

A  spirit  of  air  and  water, 

A  form  of  incarnate  light. 

Yet,  except  for  the  rooted  stem 
That  steadies  her  diadem ; 

Except  for  the  earth  she  is  nourished  by. 

Could  the  soul  of  the  lily  have  climbed  to  the  sky?" 

Lucy  Labcom. 

I1KIIE  is  a  beauty  about  the  opening  blossom  of  the 
(iiant  Victorias  which  almost  transcends  the  limit  of 

of  unconscious  plant  possibilities  reaching  out  to 

conscious  animal  life.  Seeking  the  sun,  it  bursts  from 
its  dull  bud  and  shakes  out  its  fair  petals  much  as  the 
butterfly,  struggling  for  the  light,  emerges  from  its 
dull  chrysalis  and  unfurls  the  marvelous  wings  that  are 
to  bear  it  joyfully  through  a  new  existence.  There  is  but  a  slight 
line,  we  are  told,  between  the  lower  plant  and  animal  life,  scarcely 

to  be  determined  by  even  the  wisest  scientist.  The  large  blossom 

of  the  Victorias,  that  pushes  up  from  the  darkness,  exults  for  a  time 
in  the  light,  fills  the  air  with  perfume,  then  sinks  beneath  the  water, 
patiently  to  develop  its  seed  in  quietness,  seems  as  conscious  of  its 
purpose  as  the  lark  that  rapturously  springs  from  the  meadow,  flies 
toward  the  sun,  filling  the  air  with  melody,  then  drops  to  its  nest, 
brooding  quietly  with  the  memory  of  its  wonderful  flight  to  give  it 
patience. 

The  miracle  of  the  transfiguration  of  dull  bud  to  radiant  blossom 
witnessed  in  even*  plant,  is  never  more  gloriously  to  be  seen  than  with 
the  Giant  Victorias.  The  change  takes  place  very  rapidly,  the  petals 
spreading  visibly  as  if  in  a  flight  across  the  pool,  gleam  and  sparkle 
in  the  sun  like  the  wings  of  some  white  waterbird. 
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The  West,  because  of  its  favorable  climate  and  because  gardens 
there  are  not  as  yet  confined  to  diminutive  spaces,  but  have  room 
enough  for  large  pools,  for  paths  and  for  outdoor  comfort  generally, 
has  learned  how  to  grow  these  wonderful  aquatics,  and  the  illustra¬ 
tions  used  here  are  of  Western  lily  pools. 

There  are  two  distinct  varieties  of  these  giant  water-lilies — the 
Victoria  Regia  and  the  Victoria  Cruziana.  Both  species  produce 
leaves,  with  upturned  edges,  that  measure  from  four  to  more  than  five 
feet  across,  and  flowers  that,  when  fully  expanded  during  the  night, 
are  often  a  foot  across.  At  first  these  blossoms  are  almost  pure  white, 
but  as  they  age,  they  develop  a  reddish  tint  that  is  sometimes  quite 
pronounced.  The  flower-bud,  rising  just  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  is,  if  perfectly  developed,  larger  than  a  man’s  fist,  and  as  it 
bursts  into  bloom,  a  delicious  fragrance  like  that  of  pineapple  is  re¬ 
leased.  The  leaves  float  on  the  surface  of  the  pool  like  huge,  tub¬ 
shaped  boats;  so  buoyant  are  they,  that  if  the  load  is  evenly  distrib¬ 
uted  by  means  of  boards,  each  leaf  will  support  the  weight  of  a  child 
— as  shown  in  one  of  the  accompanying  illustrations.  A  water 
garden  containing  a  few  of  these  Giant  Victorias  is  always  sure  to 
excite  much  admiration,  for  the  opportunity  of  watching  the  leaves 
slowly  develop  and  the  huge  flowers  open  into  beauty,  is  an  experience 
to  delight  the  heart. 

The  layman  may  detect  very  little  difference,  if  any,  between  the 
two  species.  Close  comparison,  however,  will  show  that  the  upper 
surface  of  the  new  leaves  of  the  V.  Cruziana  is  of  a  bright  green  and 
is  marked  with  a  network  of  reddish  veins  dividing  it  into  quadrangles, 
while  the  surface  of  the  V.  Regia  is  of  reddish-purple  hue  and  is  divided 
by  the  veins  running  in  almost  radial  form.  On  the  under  surface, 
the  young  leaves  of  the  former  are  of  pronounced  green  color  with 
just  a  tinge  of  purple,  and  those  of  the  latter  are  of  reddish  purple. 
Another  difference  between  the  two  species  may  be  observed  in  the 
sepals,  those  of  the  V.  Regia  being  spiny  virtually  to  the  tip,  while 
those  of  the  V.  Cruziana  are  nearly  smooth,  except  at  the  base.  A 
study  and  comparison  of  these  various  characteristics  will  add  consid¬ 
erably  to  the  interest  of  the  amateur  gardener  as  well  as  beauty  to 
the  water  garden. 

While  both  of  these  varieties  may,  with  proper  care,  be  grown  in 
almost  any  part  of  the  United  States,  the  V.  Cruziana  is  by  far  the 
most  practical,  and  is  grown  almost  exclusively  for  outdoor  culture. 
Both  are  natives  of  South  America,  but  the  V.  Regia  comes  from  the 
tropical  Amazon  region,  while  the  V.  Cruziana  is  at  home  in  the  cooler 
waters  of  the  Rio  Parana.  This  difference  in  nativity  naturally 
makes  the  latter  the  more  hardy. 
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THESE  lilies  were  first  discovered  by  the  noted  botanist,  Haenke, 
in  eighteen  one;  it  was  nearly  fifty  years  later  that  specimens 
were  matured  both  in  Europe  and  North  America.  The  fail¬ 
ures  of  the  numerous  efforts  made  in  the  interim,  resulted  mainly 
from  the  inability  to  keep  the  seeds  fertile  in  transit  or  to  prepare  a 
suitable  compost.  It  was  on  the  eighth  of  November,  eighteen  forty- 
nine  that  on  the  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Chatswortli, 
England,  this  lily  was  first  made  to  bloom  in  Europe.  During  the 
same  year,  blossoms  were  also  developed  in  two  other  gardens  of 
England — one  at  Chiswick  and  one  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens 
in  London.  It  was  because  of  the  visit  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens  at  that  time  that  the  lily  was  christened  the  Victoria. 
Shortly  afterward,  seeds  were  sent  to  the  United  States,  and  in  eigh¬ 
teen  fifty-one  a  plant  was  brought  to  maturity  at  Springbrook,  near 
Philadelphia. 

Since  their  introduction  into  this  country,  both  species  of  the 
Victoria  have  been  successfully  grown  in  outdoor  pools  in  nearly 
everyr  part  of  the  United  States;  in  fact  any  attempt  which  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  with  l he  tenderer  N  ymphccas  should  succeed  with  the  Victoria. 
Of  course,  the  undertaking  involves  perseverance  and  untiring 
diligence;  but  the  bringing  to  perfect  maturity  of  one  or  more  of  these 
giant  plants,  gives  a  rare  experience  to  the  water  garden  enthusiast. 

Because  of  the  slight  difference  between  the  two  varieties,  the 
culture  is  now  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  V.  Cruziana,  the 
V .  Regia  being  all  but  discontinued.  Both  species  produce  a  fruit 
that  attains  a  size  half  as  large  as  a  man’s  head;  contained  in  this 
fruit,  are  the  seeds,  each  the  size  of  a  pea  and  of  brownish  color.  As  it 
is  more  susceptible  to  cold,  the  V.  Regia  must  be  set  out  later  in  the 
season  and  therefore  it  is  not  often  that  this  species  has  sufficient  time 
to  mature  its  fruit. 

In  the  early  .attempts  to  introduce  the  plant  into  Europe,  the 
seeds  were  sent  from  South  America  either  dry  or  packed  in  moist 
clay.  No  doubt  it  was  due  to  the  lack  of  knowledge  thus  shown,  that 
failure  attended  those  efforts.  Now  the  seeds  are  preserved  in  small 
glass  tubes  filled  with  water,  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about 
sixty  degrees  Fahrenheit,  a  manner  of  handling  which  is  apparently 
necessary  to  assure  their  germination.  The  seeds  may  be  purchased 
through  almost  any  of  the  larger  seed  firms  at  the  rate  of  three  for 
seven ty-five  cents. 

The  seeds  should  be  sown  about  the  first  of  February',  or  approx¬ 
imately  four  months  before  the  time  of  setting  out  the  plant.  The 
seeds  of  the  V.  Regia  require  a  temperature  of  from  eighty-five  to 
ninety  degrees  while  those  of  the  V.  Cruziana  should  be  kept  at  from 
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THIS  GIANT  VICTORIA  WATER  LILY  IS  AMONG  THE  WONDERS  OF  THE  AQUATIC 
WORLD  :  THE  LEAVES  WILL  BEAR  THE  WEIGHT  OF  A  CHILD,  IF  THE  LOAD  IS 
EVENLY  DISTRIBUTED,  AS  PROVED  BY  THE  PHOTOGRAPH  ABOVE  :  SOME  IDEA  OF 
THE  SIZE  OF  THE  BLOSSOMS,  AS  COMPARED  WITH  THE  ORDINARY  WATER  LILIES, 
MAY  BE  GAINED  FROM  THE  LARGE  HALF-OPEN  BLOSSOM  IN  FRONT  OF  THE  BOY, 
AND  THE  BUD  BESIDE  THE  LEAF  AT  THE  LEFT. 


-  l~f—  * 


A  PARTICULARLY  ATTRACTIVE  BIT  OF  «ATER  ^"^EI^PAOS  OF  THE 
VICTORIA  ARE  SURROUNDED  BY  THE  MUCH  SMALL 


LEAVES  OF  THE  GIANT 
OTHER  WATER  LILIES. 
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sixty  to  seventy  degrees;  this  temperature  involves  the  necessity  of  a 
greenhouse.  A  tiny  pot,  about  three-fourths  full  of  heavy  loam  should 
be  allotted  to  each  seed,  the  seed  being  deposited  on  top  of  the  soil. 
This  pot  is  then  placed  in  the  tank  and  covered  with  water  until  the 
seed  lies  three  inches  beneath  the  surface.  The  seeds  will  begin  to 
germinate  in  about  ten  days,  but  it  will  be  fully  a  month  before  the 
maiority  can  be  counted  upon  to  waken  into  life.  Of  course,  it  must 
be  expected  that  a  certain  proportion  will  never  germinate.  In 
germinating,  the  seed  splits  its  brownish  coat,  and  a  small  root  is 
protruded  into  the  ground. 

Later,  two  thread-like  leaves  appear,  soon  followed  by  a  third, 
the  latter  developing  into  an  arrow  shaped  blade.  The  plant  is  how 
ready  for  transplanting  to  a  three-inch  pot,  which  is  likewise  filled 
with  heavy  loam,  free  from  sand  or  fertilizer;  and  from  time  to  time 
thereafter,  as  the  plant  increases  in  size,  it  is  transferred  to  larger  and 
larger  pots  until  a  final  one  of  the  fifteen-inch  size  is  reached.  The 
process  in  this  respect  is  just  about  the  same  as  that  employed  in  the 
culture  of  the  Nymphceas,  and  both  species  of  the  Victoria  are  treated 
alike  except  that  the  V.  Cruziana  requires  about  twenty  degrees  lower 
temperature.  The  plants  must  be  kept  constantly  under  water,  and 
should  be  kept  clean  by  flushing  with  a  garden  hose  if  necessary. 
The  last  few  days  that  they  are  in  the  greenhouse,  it  may  also  become 
necessary  to  screen  them  with  a  cloth  or  a  lath  frame  to  protect  them 
from  the  sun-rays,  which  are  apt  to  prove  too  strong  through  the 
middle  of  the  day. 

WHILE  each  gardener  may  grow  his  own  seedlings,  most 
people  prefer  to  obtain  the  plants  from  a  horticultural 
dealer.  They  may  be  purchased  through  almost  any  of  the 
larger  firms  at  about  ten  dollars  each,  and,  since  they  are  well  packed 
in  separate  pots  the  plants  will  successfully  withstand  a  journey 
lasting  two  or  three  days  if  necessary.  With  these  orders,  instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  care  of  the  plant  may  be  obtained  from  the  dealer.  The 
potted  plants  are  placed,  as  soon  as  received,  in  a  shaded  tank;  the 
water  of  this  tank  should  at  first  be  slightly  warmer  than  the  tempera¬ 
ture  that  prevailed  in  the  packing  case.  Thereafter,  the  temperature 
should  be  gradually  raised  until  the  normal  degree,  stated  above,  is 
reached.  About  four  months  from  germination  the  plants  are  ready 
for  transplanting  to  the  open  pool. 

The  V.  Cruziana  may  be  set  out  in  the  outdoor  pool,  with  weather 
conditions  ordinarily  favorable — from  about  the  first  of  May  in 
Southern  California  to  the  first  of  June  in  a  latitude  like  that  of 
Philadelphia ;  while  the  V.  Regia  should  not  be  transferred  to  the  open 
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for  ten  days  or  two  weeks  later.  A  heated  pool  is  not  necessarily 
required  for  either  kind,  but  if  one  is  experimenting  with  the  V.  Regia , 
better  results  will  be  obtained  in  a  warm  temperature.  The  V. 
Cruziana  should  bloom  during  July  and  the  V.  Regia  in  August. 

In  transferring  the  plants  to  the  open  pool,  it  is  advisable  to  avoid 
injuring  the  roots  to  remove  the  plant  intact.  The  same  pool  that  is 
planned  for  growing  the  ordinary  kinds  of  water-lilies  may  be  used. 

A  pit,  two  feet  deep  and  with  an  open  space  about  four  feet  square, 
is  required  for  each  plant;  this  should  contain  an  admixture  of  soil 
consisting  of  one-fourth  part  of  thoroughly  rotted  cow-manure.  This 
manure  must  be  rotted,  otherwise  it  may  become  loosened  and  rise 
to  the  surface  of  the  pool.  The  plant  is  now  placed  in  a  small, 
scooped-out  hole  and  the  roots  covered  with  soil  up  to  their  neck. 
About  four  inches  of  water  is  at  first  let  into  the  pool,  and  from  time 
to  time,  the  supply  is  increased,  as  the  plant  increases  in  size,  until 
it  reaches  a  depth  of  approximately  eighteen  inches.  A  slight  layer 
of  sand  may  be  strewn  over  the  surface  of  the  compost  to  aid  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  soil  from  floating  away  from  the  roots.  After  the  plants 
have  been  set  out,  constant  watch  should  be  kept  on  weather  condi¬ 
tions  and  if  a  decided  lowering  of  the  temperature  seems  possible, 
they  should  be  protected  with  a  cloth  screen  until  the  cold  has  passed. 

If  seeds  are  to  be  saved,  the  first  perfect  blossoms  which  appear 
should  be  selected  for  this  purpose.  The  first  two  or  three  to  open, 
however,  will  probably  be  under  size,  and  should  be  disregarded. 
When  a  flower  is  chosen,  it  should  be  surrounded  with  gauze  on  the 
third  or  fourth  day  after  opening,  to  prevent  the  seeds  from  falling 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pool,  and  after  this,  the  other  blossoms  should 
be  clipped  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  lose  their  beauty.  This  may  be 
continued  for  about  two  weeks,  when  other  flowers  may  be  preserved 
for  this  purpose.  In  a  few  days  the  blossom  will  sink  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  about  three  months  later  the  seed  pods 
may  be  gathered. 

Authorities  declare  that  the  V.  Cruziana  may  now  be  grown  with 
little  more  difficulty  than  the  tender  Nympheeas,  and  a  plant  or  two 
of  the  variety  will  indeed  prove  a  charming  water-garden  feature. 
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“BRIARWOOD”:  A  HILLSIDE 
HOME  AMONG  THE  TREES 

THERE  are  few  sites  that  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  home-building  with  more 
readiness  and  charm  than  a  wooded 
hillside.  This  is  partly  because  the 
sloping  ground  gives  an  opportunity  for 
that  irregularity  of  architectural  contour' 
which  is  so  apt  to  result  in  a  picturesque 
air,  and  partly  because  the  trees,  especially 
if  they  are  evergreens,  form  a  warm, 
friendly  background  against  which  the 
house  seems  to  nestle,  while  the  foliage  and 
branches  in  the  foreground  help  to  break 
the  lines  of  the  building  and  give  its  new¬ 
ness  a  fairly  mellow  look. 

We  are  presenting  here  an  unusually  at¬ 


tractive  little  country  home  of  this  charac¬ 
ter,  owned  by  two  business  women — Dr. 
Alle  Smith  and  Sue  Dorris — and  designed 
by  the  former.  “Briarwood”  is  the  name  of 
this  inviting  retreat — so-called  from  the 
abundance  of  sweetbriar  that  grows  all 
around.  And  the  simple  design  and  finish 
of  the  building,  both  inside  and  out,  are 
quite  in  keeping  with  its  woodland  name. 

The  winding  steps  form  a  pleasant  link 
between  hill  and  home,  the  porch  and  bal¬ 
cony  offer  plenty  of  space  for  outdoor  liv¬ 
ing,  and  the  general  shape  of  the  cottage, 
with  its  dormered  roof,  suggests  the  simple 
comfort  to  be  found  within.  The  balcony 
was  especially  built  to  afford  an  elevated 
outdoor  vantage  point  from  which  could  be 
enjoyed  the  wonderful  view  presented  by 


HILLSIDE  BUNGALOW  OWNED  BY  TWO  BUSINESS  WOMEN,  DR.  ALLE  SMITH  AND  SUE  DORRIS  :  THE  BUNGALOW, 
WHICH  WAS  DESIGNED  BY  DR.  SMITH,  COST  ONLY  $2,200. 
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the  landscape  around  the  front  of  the  house. 
And  behind  the  building  is  a  concrete  re¬ 
taining  wall,  beyond  which  is  the  kitchen 
garden.  This  wall  is  covered,  in  season, 
with  nasturtiums,  which  give  a  bright  spot 
of  color  to  the  scene. 

The  outside  of  the  bungalow  is  covered 
with  rough  rustic  shingles,  stained  a  drift¬ 
wood  gray,  and  for  the  inside  trim  is  used 
fir  of  comparatively  fine  grain,  which  is 
given  a  warm  gray  stain.  The  inside  walls 
are  tinted  the  same  tone,  and  the  ceilings 
are  a  rich  cream  color.  These  neutral 
shades  form  an  excellent  background  for 
the  hangings,  which  are  blue  gray  with  col¬ 
ored  borders  in  Japanese  design.  The  con¬ 
trasting  colors  needed  to  brighten  the  rooms 
are  furnished  bv  the  Turkish  rugs,  pottery 
Maxfield  Parrish  pictures  and  other  deco¬ 
rative  features.  The  two  photographs  of 
the  interior  give  a  general  idea  of  the  sim¬ 
plicity  with  which  the  place  is  furnished. 
There  is  no  crowding  of  pieces,  and  every¬ 
thing  is  planned  for  use,  durability  and 
comfort,  the  decorative  effects  being  mainly 
the  outcome  of  homelike  arrangement  and 
harmonious  design. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  living 
room  is,  of  course,  the  fireplace,  which  is 
built  of  tiles  made  by  the  owners  under  the 
instruction  of  Miss  Olive  Newcomb,  now 
teacher  in  the  Los  Angeles  schools.  The 
clay  of  which  these  tiles  were  made  was 


ONE  END  OF  THE  LIVING  ROOM  SHOWING  THE  HOME¬ 
MADE  TILE  FIREPLACE  PROVIDED  WITH  WATER  COILS 
THAT  SUPPLY  RADIATORS  IN  THREE  OTHER  ROOMS. 

found  less  than  half  a  mile  from  the  site  of 
the  bungalow,  so  that  they  literally  add  a 
bit  of  "local  color”  to  the  room.  They  are 
lightly  tinted  in  harmony  with  the  color 
scheme  of  the  interior,  and  on  each  side,  as 
seen  in  the  picture,  is  inlaid  a  panel  picture 
done  in  clay,  made  from  a  camera  view 
taken  by  Sue  Dorris.  Above  the  mantel  is 
a  motto  in  tiles — “East,  West,  Home’s 
Best" — which  completes  this  much-admired 
chimnevpiece. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  thing 
about  the  fireplace  is  the  fact  that  it  is  so 
constructed  as  to  heat  not  only  the  living 
room  but  other  rooms  besides — for,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  opinion  of  the  two  enterprising 
women  who  own  this  charming  home,  the 
heating  system  was  much  too  vital  a  matter 
to  be  disposed  of  in  the  usual  casual  way. 
by  leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  an  outsider, 
however  expert.  They  devised,  therefore 
a  system  of  coils  which  carry  water  from 
the  fireplace  to  the  radiators  in  the  various 
rooms,  and  then  to  a  reserve  tank.  There 
are  three  radiators  in  this  system — one  in 
the  dining  room,  one  in  the  first-floor  bed¬ 
room.  and  another  in  the  dressing  room  up¬ 
stairs.  The  bath  is  also  connected  with  the 
fireplace  and  range,  so  that  there  is  always 
plenty  of  hot  water  to  be  had. 
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Those  who  are  con¬ 
templating  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  country  bun¬ 
galow  may  find  many 
helpful  suggestions  in 
the  two  floor  plans 
shown  with  this  arti¬ 
cle.  The  main  entrance 
is  from  the  sheltered 
recessed  porch  into  the 
long  living  room  with 
its  fireplace,  book¬ 
shelves  and  corner 
seat.  Beyond,  through 
the  arch,  is  the  dining 
room  with  a  built-in 

A  CORNER  OF  THE  CHEER¬ 
FUL  DINING  ROOM  :  A 
BUILT-IN  BUFFET  EXTENDS 
BENEATH  THE  FARTHER 
WINDOW. 

FLOOR  PLAN  OF  “BRIAR- 
WOOD,”  DESIGNED  BY  A 
BUSINESS  WOMAN. 

A 
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through  another  door,  and  from  one  corner 
of  the  kitchen  the  cellar  stairs  descend  be¬ 
neath  the  main  flight.  A  glassed-in  service 
porch  is  provided  at  the  rear,  and  here  is 
placed  the  fireless  cooker. 

The  rest  of  the  first  floor  plan  is  occupied 
by  the  bathroom  and  bedroom,  both  opening 


which  is  a  bedroom  and  on  the  other  a  shel¬ 
tered  sleeping  porch  open  at  one  end.  The 
rest  of  the  space  beneath  the  room  is  uti 
lized  for  closets  and  storage. 

The  cost  of  construction  of  this  bungalow 
was  $2,200 — surely  a  very  reasonable 
amount  for  such  a  comfortable  home. 


THE  BABY  SATYR 

«rvNc  E  I  was  a  sundial,  once  I  was  a 
table  and  once  I  was  a  fountain.” 
bragged  the  merry- faced  boy  who 
posed  for  a  delightful  little  concrete  satyr 
that  smiles  through  the  flowers  of  a  South¬ 
ern  garden.  With  the  hairy  legs  and  hoofs 
of  the  mythological,  ever-young  Pan-o’- 
the-woods,  and  the  face  of  a  happy,  play¬ 
ful  American  boy,  this  elf  of  good  nature 
bears  on  his  head  a  tablet  set  with  a  dial 
that  records  the  sun’s  coming  and  going  in 
the  garden.  Or,  instead  of  a  dial,  he  may 
support  a  tablet  that  forms  a  table  to  hold 
garden  books,  tools,  seeds,  watering  pot 
and  even  the  gardener’s  hat  and  gloves. 
With  equal  good  humor  and  uncontrollable 
glee  he  lifts  a  fountain  basin  or  bird  bath 
made  like  a  lily  leaf.  When  this  fountain 
is  playing  with  fine  spray  and  the  birds  are 
flying  happilv  back  and  forth,  the  mis¬ 
chievous  little  statue  is  indeed  a  pleasant 
sight,  a  most  suitable  figure  for  the  enliven¬ 
ing  and  beautifying  of  any  garden. 


This  funny  little  woodland  deity,  made 
after  the  memory  of  those  frolicking  satyrs 
that  followed  in  the  train  of  Dionysius,  is 
destined  to  prance  through  many  gardens, 
for  he  wins  instant  favor.  Every  one  who 
sees  him  wants  him.  They  have  visions  of 
him  in  the  center  of  a  rose  garden,  peering 
impishly  through  the  roses ;  or  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  lily  pool,  standing  very  still  while 
the  birds  take  their  daily  plunge,  or  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  joy  of  their  frolic  through  the 


CONCRETE  GARDEN"  SEAT  MADE  IN  THE  FORM  OF  A 
MUSHROOM,  BY  MRS.  W.  S.  HOYT. 


THE  BABY  SATYR 


THE  LAUGHING  SUNDIAL  :  A  CHARMING  GARDEN  FEA¬ 
TURE  DESIGNED  BY  MRS.  HOYT,  IN  WHICH  A  LITTLE 
SATYR  PEEPS  OUT  MISCHIEVOUSLY  FROM  THE  IVY 
GARLANDS. 

room  seats  make  most  appropriate  furni¬ 
ture  for  a  child’s  garden  and  fit  well  in  the 
plan  of  woodland  grounds,  in  a  grove  among 
fallen  leaves,  or  in  a  dell  beside  a  brook. 
Such  designs  mark  a  distinct  step  in  the 
right  direction  toward  a  new  style  of  gar¬ 
den  furniture. 

As  for  the  pug-nosed  Baby  Satyr,  who 
has  not  yet  developed  the  pointed  ears  and 
saucy  horns  of  his  full-grown  playmates, 
he  can  be  made  of  the  rough  dark  concrete 
that  looks  so  distinctly  hand-made,  or  a 
lighter  shade  of  gray  resembling  the  new 
terra  cotta,  or  even  a  white  mixture, 
smoothly  finished  to  complete  the  purpose 
of  a  more  formal  garden.  His  height,  as 
may  be  seen  in  one  of  the  photographs,  is 
a  trifle  less  than  life  size.  The  little  picka¬ 
ninny  looks  down  from  a  superior  height 
upon  her  stony  playfellow,  yet  he  is  ex¬ 
actly  the  right  size  for  a  garden  ornament. 

This  satyr  points  the  way  to  a  new  use 
for  concrete  beside  that  of  walks,  curbs, 
fences,  steps,  or  as  vases,  plain,  set  with 
tile,  carved,  or  with  figures  in  high  relief. 
Statuettes  of  concrete  suggest  a  compara¬ 
tively  modern  use  for  this  indestructible 
and  inexpensive  material.  Its  quality  of 
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flying  spray.  Or  perhaps  they  picture  him 
as  part  of  a  wall  fountain  backed  up  against 
a  hedge  of  green  with  a  half-circle  pool  be¬ 
fore  him,  dancing  through  the  shifting  light 
and  shade  of  a  latticed  pergola,  or  welcom¬ 
ing  incoming  guests  of  the  house  from  the 
center  of  a  pleasant  court. 

At  present  this  amusing  little  satyr  twin 
stands  at  one  end  of  the  Craftsman  garden 
floor.  Nearby  is  a  garden  seat  made  in  the 
form  of  a  mushroom,  a  delightful  addition 
to  a  little  garden.  Both  these  charming 
outdoor  ornaments  were  designed  by  a 
woman  artist,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Hoyt,  and  have 
been  executed  by  her  in  concrete  mixed 
with  marble  dust.  When  the  figure  is  to 
be  used  as  a  sundial  or  table  it  is  reinforced 
with  a  steel  rod.  When  as  a  fountain,  the 
reinforcing  rod  is  in  the  form  of  a  pipe. 
Each  mushroom  is  strengthened  also  so 
that  the  seat  is  strong  and  practical  as  well 
as  decorative.  The  mushrooms  are  tinted 
with  water  proof  stain  in  natural  colors — 
the  woodsy  browns  and  the  bright  reds,  like 
the  umbrella-roofed  homes  of  the  elves 
that  spring  up  in  a  night.  These  mush- 


A  VARIATION  OF  THE  SATYR  SUNDIAL  THEME  PLACED 
AT  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  A  VINE-DRAPED  PERGOLA. 


WHY  RIPE  FRUIT  IS  SWEET 


ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  THE  CONCRETE  SUNDIAL  SHOWING  AN  INTERESTING  ARRANGEMENT  OF  WALL,  FLOWER¬ 
BEDS,  LATTICE  AND  PILLARS:  THE  SAME  SATYR  FIGURE  HAS  BEEN  USED  BY  MRS.  HOYT  FOR  GARDEN  TABLES 
AND  FOUNTAINS  WITH  CHARMING  RESULT. 


being  able  to  take  almost  any  tint  desired 
makes  it  well  worth  experimenting  with. 
If  the  mold  be  not  too  carefully  handled, 
figures  will  emerge  that  have  all  the  charm 
of  antique  things  with  none  of  the  rawness 
of  the  new,  for  the  surface  quickly  mellows 
and  blends  into  its  place  among  the  things 
of  nature  as  though  it  were  created  by  the 
same  power  that  made  the  plants  and 
stones,  instead  of  by  the  hand  of  man.  It 
is  a  medium  that  lends  itself  best  to  sim¬ 
ple  forms,  so  that  amateurs  adopting  the 
pleasant  task  of  constructing  their  own 
garden  furniture,  are  of  necessity  kept  to 
the  simple  lines  that  make  for  greater 
beauty. 

Mrs.  Hoyt’s  plan  of  casting  is  to  be  rec¬ 
ommended,  for  she  removes  the  mold  be¬ 
fore  the  concrete  is  thoroughly  dry.  She 
is  then  able  to  model  the  face,  hair  and 
muscles  of  the  little  body,  cutting  away  or 
adding  as  is  necessary,  so  that  her  work 
has  the  character  of  an  individual  creation 
— as  indeed  it  is. 

Indeed,  those  who  have  the  time  to  ex¬ 
periment  in  this  sort  of  work  will  find  it 
full  of  interest,  since  it  allows  a  wide  range 
of  originality  in  both  design  and  finish. 


WHY  RIPE  FRUIT  IS  SWEET  : 
THE  LATEST  TESTS  BY'  UNCLE 
SAM 

HOSE  who  not  only  are  fond  of 
fruit  but  are  of  an  inquiring  turn 
of  mind,  and  like  to  know  the  why 
and  wherefore  of  things,  will  be 
interested  in  the  following  article  from  the 
New  York  Times,  which  explains  the  ripen¬ 
ing  and  sweetening  process  of  fruit  as  ana¬ 
lyzed  in  the  laboratories  of  Uncle  Sam. 
And  since  the  explanation  is  given  in  a 
simple  though  scientific  manner,  it  may  add 
to  the  interest  with  which  we  regard  our 
apples,  strawberries,  sweet  potatoes  and 
other  popular  edibles  in  which  the  sugar 
element  plays  so  important  and  appetizing 
a  part. 

“Fruits,  roots  and  tubers,”  begins  this 
article,  “have  always  furnished  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  the  diet  of  mankind,  and  are 
therefore  entitled  to  serious  consideration. 
Every  one  knows  the  difference  between 
ripe  and  unripe  fruit,  yet  there  is  a  sur¬ 
prising  lack  of  information  as  to  precisely 
what  is  the  basis  for  such  distinction. 

“Why  one  variety  of  apples  picked  in 
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October  is  ripe  and  ready  to  be  eaten  raw, 
whereas  another  growing  in  the  same  field 
is  designated  as  a  winter  variety,  unfit  for 
consumption  until  several  months  later  un¬ 
less  it  is  cooked,  is  rarely  considered  by  the 
consumer.  The  fact  of  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  fall  and  winter  or  early  fall  and  late 
fall  varieties  has  become  associated  in  his 
mind  with  color,  form,  type  and  names ; 
rarely  with  anything  directly  suggestive  of 
a  real  chemical  basis  for  these  distinctions. 

“In  many  of  these  plant  products  the  act 
of  ripening  is  attended  by  a  process  of  real 
respiration,  in  which  carbon  dioxide  is  pro¬ 
duced  and  given  off.  Usually  this  means  a 
conversion  of  insoluble  starch  into  soluble 
sugar,  which  latter  is  then  in  part  used  up 
in  the  respiration  functions.  Ripening  ef¬ 
fects  a  loss  in  the  carbohydrate  content  of 
the  fruit,  for  example,  as  well  as  an  attend¬ 
ant  development  of  soluble  carbohydrates. 

“Apples  which  are  ripe  early  have  devel¬ 
oped  a  considerable  content  of  sugar  by 
transformation  of  starch.  The  unripe  ap¬ 
ple  is  relatively  rich  in  starch  and  poor  in 
sugars.  The  speed  with  which  the  ripen¬ 
ing  changes  proceed  varies  widely  with 
species  and  varieties  of  plants  as  well  as 
with  the  temperature.  They  proceed  apart 
from  all  connection  with  the  original  plant, 
as  we  commonly  note  when  green  fruit, 
prematurely  picked,  proceeds  to  ripen  prop¬ 
erly. 

“The  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  recognized  the  desirability  of 
increasing  our  knowledge  of  what  consti¬ 
tutes  ‘ripening,’  as  is  witnessed  by  two  in¬ 
vestigations  recently  reported  from  the 
Government  laboratories  at  Washington. 
With  respect  to  bananas,  the  most  conspic¬ 
uous  change  is  the  conversion  of  starch 
into  sugars.  It  is  most  rapid  while  the 
fruits  are  turning  from  green  to  yellow. 
During  this  period  the  respiration  increases 
many  fold.  Next  to  the  starch  and  respi¬ 
ration  changes,  most  conspicuous  are  those 
of  water.  The  peel  loses,  while  the  pulp 
gains  in  water  by  a  steady  transfer  of  the 
latter  to  it  from  the  peel  during  ripening. 

“Similar  changes  take  place  in  the  sweet 
potato.  Sugar  is  developed  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  storage  of  sweet  potatoes  is 
accompanied  by  decay  brought  about  by 
micro-organisms.  These  destructive  changes 
are  not  yet  wholly  preventable  by  any  of 
the  methods  of  storage  in  common  use. 

“During  its  growth,  the  sweet  potato 
contains  very  little  sugar.  The  reserve  ma¬ 
terials  from  the  vines  are  almost  wholly 


deposited  as  starch.  Immediately  after  the 
roots  are  harvested,  there-  occurs  a  rapid 
transformation  of  starch  into  sugar.  This 
transformation  seems  to  be  due  to  internal 
causes,  and  is  largely  independent  of  ex¬ 
ternal  conditions.  In  sweet  potatoes  stored 
at  a  temperature  of  from  53  to  62  Fahren¬ 
heit,  the  moisture  remains  fairly  constant. 
There  is  a  gradual  disappearance  of  starch 
during  the  first  of  the  season  (October  to 
March),  and  probably  a  reformation  of 
starch  accompanied  by  a  disappearance  of 
cane  sugar  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
season  (March  to  June).  The  changes  in 
starch  and  cane  sugar  appear  in  a  general 
way  to  correspond  with  the  seasonal 
changes  in  the  temperature. 

“In  sweet  potatoes  kept  in  cold  storage 
(39.2  Fahrenheit)  there  is  a  rapid  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  starch  and  an  accompany¬ 
ing  increase  in  cane  sugar.  These  changes 
do  not  attain  a  state  of  equilibrium  at  that 
temperature,  as  the  sweet  potatoes  invari¬ 
ably  rot  by  the  action  of  fungi  before  the 
changes  have  reached  their  maximum.  It 
may  seem  like  a  matter  of  minor  import  to 
ascertain  why  sweet  potatoes  are  sweet  and 
what  constitutes  a  really  ripe  banana. 

“But  ‘in  these  days  when  the  limitations 
of  the  seasons  are  no  longer  allowed  to  set 
restrictions  on  the  food  demands  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  when  questions  of  effective  eco¬ 
nomical  methods  of  transportation  and 
storage  are  seriously  studied,  it  becomes 
essential,’  says  The  Journal  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association,  ‘for  practical  as 
well  as  theoretical  reasons  to  unravel  the 
details  of  the  biological  processes  in¬ 
volved.’  ” 

CONSTANTINOPLE 

4<'T'HE  resident  population  today  can  be 
but  little  less  than  one  million.  Like 
the  audience  that  listened  to  St.  Peter  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  they  are  ‘out  of  every 
nation  under  heaven.’ 

“To  say  that  there  are  450,000  Mussul¬ 
mans,  225,000  Greeks,  165,000  Armenians, 
50,000  Jews  and  60,000  members  of  less 
numerous  foreign  nationalities  is  to  give  only 
an  approximate  and  faint  idea  of  the  motley 
host  who  sleep  each  night  in  the  capital  of 
the  Sultan.  The  endless  variety  of  facial 
type,  of  personal  attire,  and  of  individual 
demeanor,  and  the  jargon  of  languages  in 
some  gesticulating  crowd  afford  more  dis¬ 
tinct  and  more  exact  details  than  any  table 
of  statistics.” — Edwin  A.  Grosvenor. 
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REED  PORCH  BASKETS  AND 
THEIR  MAKING:  SOME  USE¬ 
FUL  AND  DECORATIVE  DE¬ 
SIGNS:  BY  CARRIE  D.  McCOM- 


BER 


OF  all  the  crafts,  few  are  so  practi¬ 
cal  as  reed  basketry,  for  it  pro¬ 
duces  articles  for  everyday  usage 
in  garden,  porch  and  home.  No 
artistic  talent  is  needed  for  this  work 
just  an  eye  for  form,  a  sense  of  propor¬ 
tion,  and  a  certain  amount  of  manual  dex¬ 
terity.  With  a  good  book  on  the  subject, 
a  few  dollars  worth  of  reed,  half  a  dozen 
tools,  most  of  them  from  the  workbasket 
or  family  tool  box,  a  reserve  stock  of  pa¬ 
tience  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  time,  the 
craft  can  be  mastered.  If  a  measure  of 
creative  skill  is  added  to  the  equipment,  and 
a  natural  love  of  seeing  things  grow  under 
one’s  hands,  the  task  will  bring  all  the  more 
joy  to  the  worker  and  individuality  to  the 
product. 

Because  a  good  many  persons  confuse 
willow  and  reed,  a  word  on  the  subject  is 
in  order.  Willow,  used  for  basketry  and 
furniture,  is  the  peeled  branchlets  of  trees 
of  that  name.  Reed  is  the  manufactured 
product  of  the  rattan  palm  and  comes  from 
far  Eastern  tropics.  The  husk  of  the  long 
rattan  stems,  slightly  noduled  where  the 
leaves  grew,  becomes  the  cane  used  in  chair 
seats  and  other  cabinet  work.  The  peeled 
stems,  put  through  machinery  to  make 


TRASH  BASKET  MADE  OF  ROUND  AND  FLAT  REEDS  FOR 
THE  SEWING  ROOM  OR  THE  SUMMER  PORCH. 
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them  into  uniform  sizes  for  the  commercial 
world,  supplies  the  reed.  Seventeen  differ¬ 
ent  sizes  of  reed  are  sold — from  No.  00, 
the  finest,  to  No.  15-  Not  more  than  five 
of  these — 1  to  5 — are  commonly  used  by 
the  amateur,  unless  it  be  for  handles.  The 
usual  length  of  reed  strands  is  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  feet. 

Reed  is  sold  in  pound  twists.  The  aver- 
age  price  for  No.  i  is  70  cents ;  No.  2,  65 
cents;  No.  3,  55  cents >  Nos-  4  and  5,  5° 
cents.  The  3/16  inch  split  reed  used  tor 
the  body  of  the  scrap  basket  shown  costs 
45  cents  a  pound.  Only  the  best  reed 
should  be  bought.  Poor  reed,  which  is 
shaggy,  brittle "  and  unsightly,  is  a  dis¬ 
couragement  even  to  the  skilled  basket- 


maker. 

The  tools  needed  are  a  sharp  knife,  scis¬ 
sors,  long  stiletto  or  awl,  and  blunt-nosed 
pliers.  Besides  these,  one  should  have  a 
pail  or  bowl  of  water  for  soaking  and  dip¬ 
ping,  and  a  small  bowl  with  a  sponge  to 
keep  the  reed  damp  while  working.  A  pair 
of  curved  manicure  scissors  is  a  conve¬ 
nience  for  trimming  ends  when  the  piece  is 
finished.  The  blunt-nosed  pliers  are  tor 
crushing  the  reed  when  it  is  to  be  bent 
abruptly,  as  in  the 
finish  of  spokes,  or 
the  winding  of  han¬ 
dles,  although  twist¬ 
ing  the  reed  will 
serves  a  similar  pur¬ 
pose.  A  small  board 
— ^ _____  for  the  lap  makes 
etail  showing  how  to  an  excellent  surface 
tart  the  trash  basket  :  Up0n  which  to  work, 
his  also  shows  the  an(j  protects  one 
' etail  0F  STARTING  THE  {rom  moisture. 


ANDWICH  BASKET. 
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Good  work  cannot  be  done 
with  dry  reed,  but  oversoak¬ 
ing  makes  it  brittle  and 
shaggy.  Ten  minutes  in 
warm  water  is  enough  for 
Nos.  4  and  5,  and  half  that 
time  for  Nos,  2  and  3.  No. 

1  seldom  needs  more  than 
dipping.  Ten  minutes  at 
least  will  be  needed  for  soak¬ 
ing  the  split  reed  of  the  trash 
basket. 

The  symmetry  of  a  basket 
depends  upon  the  even  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  spokes  in 
direction  and  in  their  dis¬ 
tances  apart. 

The  following  weaves  are 
introduced  in  the  baskets 
shown :  Single,  double,  pair¬ 
ing,  triple-twist,  arrow  and 
three-play. 

Single  weaving :  One 
weaver  passes  over  and  un¬ 
der  spoke  after  spoke  in 
turn.  An  odd  number  of 
spokes  is  ordinarily  required. 

There  are  two  exceptions  in 
the  baskets  pictured — in  the 
spiral  effect  of  the  cone 
shaped  basket,  and  in  the 
sides  of  the  work  or  sand¬ 
wich  basket.  The  spokes  of 
the  work  or  sandwich  basket 
at  the  sides  are  of  even  num¬ 
ber  and  the  single  weave  is 
used.  In  this  case  two  weav¬ 
ers  are  employed,  each  being 
passed  in  turn  over  and  un¬ 
der  spoke  after  spoke  for 
three  or  four  inches  at  a 
time.  This  does  away  with  the 
need  of  an  odd  spoke.  In  the  cone 
shaped  basket  there  is  an  even 
number  of  spokes,  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  change  in  the  order  of  the 
weave  is  obtained  by  passing  the 
weaver  over  two  spokes  instead  of 
one  at  the  end  of  every  round. 

This  makes  the  spiral. 

Double  weaving:  Two  weavers 
are  used  side  by  side  as  in  single 
weaving  wdth  an  odd  number  of  spokes. 

Pairing:  Two  weavers  cross  between 
each  two  spokes  in  turn.  Spokes  may  -be 
of  odd  or  even  number. 

Triple  twist:  Three  weavers  drop  below 
three  successive  spokes.  The  left  hand 


weaver  is  picked  up,  crossed 
over  two  spokes  (and  above 
the  other  two  weavers),  un¬ 
der  one  spoke  and  out,  each 
weaver  at  the  left  being 
picked  up  in  turn  after  every 
such  passage.  The  spokes 
may  be  of  odd  or  even  num¬ 
ber. 

Arrow  :  This  requires  two 
rows — the  first  row,  regular 
triple  twist ;  the  second  rowr, 
triple  twist,  but  with  the 
weaver  brought  under  in¬ 
stead  of  over  the  other  two 
weavers. 

Three  ply :  One  weaver 
over  three  spokes,  and  under 
three  spokes.  The  number 
of  spokes  must  not  be  a  mul¬ 
tiple  of  three. 

Cone  Shaped  Hanging 
Basket. 

This  basket  fits  a  5 inch 
clay  plant  jar.  The  com¬ 
pleted  basket  is  6  inches 
across  the  top  to  allow  for 
the  easy  removal  of  the  jar. 
It  is  g y2  inches  from  peak 
to  top,  and  23  /2  inches 
around  the  shoulder  or  bend 
— the  largest  place. 

Cut  four  No.  4  reeds,  38 
inches  long,  and  16  reeds  19 
inches  long.  With  the  flat¬ 
nosed  pliers,  crush  the  four 
long  reeds  just  at  the  center, 
cross  two  over  two,  bend 
them  sharply  upward,  loop  a 
doubled  No.  3  weaver  over 
one  pair  and  make  four  rows  of 
pairing  over  pairs  (see  detail). 
Bend  the  spokes  outward  into  the 
required  shape,  cut  off  one  weaver 
and  make  six  rows  of  single  weav¬ 
ing  over  single  spokes,  going  over 
two  spokes  at  a  time  at  the  end 
of  every  round  to  change  the  or¬ 
der.  This  gives  the  odd  spiral 
effect.  Sharpen  one  end  of  the 
short  spokes  and  thread  them 
into  the  weaving  at  each  side  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  spokes.  Separate  the  spokes  into  pairs 
and  continue  with  single  weaving,  going 
over  two  pairs  instead  of  one,  at  the  end  of 
each  circuit.  When  there  are  seven  rows 
of  weaving,  make  the  two-row  arrow  de- 


HANGING  for  the  porch  woven 

OF  REEDS  :  FOR  FLOWERS  OR  AN 
ELECTRIC  BULB. 


DETAIL  SHOWING 
HOW  TO  START 
HANGING  BASKET. 
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BASKET 
ESPECIALLY 
DESIGNED 
FOR  AFTER¬ 
NOON  TEA 
ON  THE 
PORCH  :  IT 
IS  WOVEN 
TO  HOLD 
A  JAM  CUP 
AND  WITH 
AMPLE 
SPACE  FOR 
SAND¬ 
WICHES  OR 
BISCUIT. 


scribed  with  the  weaves.  Bend  the  spokes 
in  and  make  two  inches  of  pairing.  To 


DETAIL  TO 

SHOW 

THE 

AMATEUR 
HOW  TO 
START 
THE 

SANDWICH 

BASKET 


allow  for  the  inside  spoke  finish,  the  top 
should  measure  6-)4  inches  across  before 
the  spokes  are  turned  down  and  in.  To 
finish  the  spokes,  crush  each  with  the  pliers 
at  the  edge  of  the  weave.  Bend  it  back  of 
three  and  out  all  the  way  around,  thread¬ 
ing  the  last  through  the  loop  of  the  first. 
Second  row :  Pass  each  spoke  over  three 
all  the  way  around,  threading  the  last 
through  the  loop  of  the  first.  Then,  pass 
each  spoke  across  two  and  in,  and  cut  off 
slantingwise  in  front  of  the  first  spoke  to 
the  right. 

The  handles:  Cut  four  No.  4  reeds  11 
inches  long  and  insert  them  into  the  weav¬ 
ing  at  four  equal  intervals,  leaving  an  up¬ 
standing  loop  of  each  that  just  reaches  the 
edge  of  the  top  row  of  weaving.  Thread 
a  full  length  No.  4  weaver  through  the 
weaving  from  the  inside  at  the  left  of  one 
of  the  loops,  twist  it  three  times  around  the 
loop  and  thread  it  into  the  basket  at  the 
right  of  the  loop.  Cross  the  basket  on  the 
inside  to  the  left  of  the  next  loop,  and  con¬ 
tinue  until  the  weaver  has  wound  each  loop 
four  times  and  makes  four  circuits  inside 
of  the  basket. 

For  the  raffia  rope  make  a  four-strand 
braid  of  raffia,  using  four  full  strips  of 
raffia  for  every  strand  and  inserting  a  new 
one  as  often  as  a  strip  is  within  two  inches 
of  the  end.  Trim  off  the  shaggy  ends  when 
the  braid  is  finished.  Loop  the  ends  of  the 


braid  over  the  handles  and  wind  securely 
with  raffia. 

Work  or  Sandwich  Basket. 

Cut  eight  spokes  of  No.  4  reed  9  inches 
long,  and  seventeen,  2 y2  inches.  Sharpen 
one  end  of  each  of  the  short  spokes.  Cut 
an  inch  slash  through  the  centers  of  four 
long  ones  and  thread  the  other  four 
through  them.  Make  four  rows  of  pairing 
going  over  the  groups  of  four.  Separate 
into  pairs  and  make  four  more  rows.  Sepa¬ 
rate  into  singles  and  make  ten  rows.  In¬ 
sert  the  seventeen  short  spokes  and  make 
enough  rows  of  single  weaving  for  a  bot¬ 
tom  7V2  inches  across.  Cut  66  spokes  of 
No.  2  and  sharpen  one  end  of  each.  Insert 
them  at  each  side  of  the  original  spokes 


A  WOVEN 
REED  BOT¬ 
TOMLESS 
PLANT  JAR 
WITH 
CURVED 
MAT 
WHICH 
COVERS  THE 
CEMENT 
SAUCER. 


and  cut  off  the  short  spokes.  Make  a  row 
of  triple  twist.  Bend  the  spoke  sharply  up 
and  make  four  more 
rows  of  triple  twist. 
Cut  off  one  weaver  and 
make  nine  rows  of  single 
weaving  with  No.  1 
weaver  s,  using  the 
weavers  alternately,  each 
for  several  spokes  at  a 


DETAIL  SHOWING 
HOW  THE  PLANT  JAR 
COVER  IS  BEGUN  :  THE 
REEDS  ARE  CAUGHT 
TEMPORARILY 
AROUND  THE  ROUND 
CARDBOARD. 


time. 

Mark  off  28  spokes 
at  opposite  sides  of  the 
basket  leaving  five  at 
each  side  unmarked. 
Finish  off  one  weaver 


and  with  the  one  remaining  weave  back  and 
forth  across  the  28  spokes  at  one  side, 
bringing  the  weaver  around  the  end  spokes 
at  each  turn  and  dropping  off  one  spoke  at 
every  round.  When  only  six  spokes  re¬ 
main,  finish  off  the  weaver  and  then  weave 
the  other  side.  Make  two  rows  of  triple 
twist  around  the  entire  basket. 
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For  the  handle:  Cut  six  No.  2  reeds  24 
inches  long  and  insert  through  the  weaving 
by  the  side  of  each  of  the  six  high  spokes. 
The  handle  is  19  inches  long  from  side  to 
side.  With  a  No.  1  weaver  weave  back  and 
forth  first  over  singles,  then  as  they  come 
together  over  doubles,  and  finally  over 
groups  of  three. 

To  finish  the  spokes  pass  each  over  one 
and  in  all  around.  Second  row:  Bring 
each  spoke  in  front  of  one  and  out.  Third 
row:  In  front  of  one  and  in.  Cut  them 
short  on  the  inside. 

Trash  Basket. 

Cut  eight  spokes  of  No.  5  reed  50  inches 
long  and  49,  23  inches.  Cut  an  odd  spoke 
25  inches  long.  Cut  an  inch  slash  through 
the  centers  of  four  of  the  long  ones  and 
thread  the  other  four  through  them.  Make 
all  ends  even,  loop  a  doubled  No.  3  weaver 
over  one  of  the  groups  and  make  four  rows 
of  pairing  over  groups  of  four.  Separate 
the  spokes  into  pairs  and  make  four  more 
rows.  Separate  the  pairs  into  singles,  in¬ 
sert  the  odd  spoke  and  cut  off  one  weaver. 
Make  six  rows  of  single  weaving.  Insert 
one  of  the  short  spokes  at  one  side  of  each 
of  the  original  spokes,  omitting  one  to 
make  the  number  odd.  Make  the  bottom 
9  inches  in  diameter  with  single  weaving 
over  single  spokes.  Insert  the  rest  of  the 
spokes  and  make  a  row  of  triple  twist. 
Bend  the  spokes  straight  up  and  make  six 
rows  of  triple  twist.  Finish  off  the  weav¬ 
ers,  sharpen  one  end  of  a  split  reed  to  a 
long  tapering  point  and  insert  it  under 
three  and  over  three  spokes.  Continue  to 
weave  with  it  under  and  over  three  alter¬ 
nately  until  there  are  eight  inches  of  this 
weave.  Make  six  rows  of  triple  twist 
with  No.  3  reed.  To  finish  the  spokes  at 
the  top,  pass  each  back  of  three  and  out 
all  around.  Then,  in  front  of  three  and  in. 

The  Ring  Handles :  With  a  full  length 
No.  4  reed  make  a  ring  that  is  3L2  inches 
in  diameter,  winding  it  upon  itself  in  five 
circuits.  Leave  the  ends  long  enough  to 
fasten  it  through  the  weaving  at  the  sides. 

Plant  Jar  Cover. 

This  is  an  example  of  bottomless  bas¬ 
ketry  and  introduces  an  unusual  problem 
because  the  spokes  at  the  start  are  free  at 
both  ends.  The  advantage  of  the  bottom¬ 
less  cover  is  the  possibility  of  an  attractive 
plant  jar  without  sodden  reed  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  with  a  drip  saucer  hidden  by  the 
curved  edge  of  the  mat. 


A  detail  shows  the  manner  of  starting 
such  a  cover.  The  following  general  direc¬ 
tions  are  given  so  that  a  jar  of  any  size 
may  be  fitted  in  this  way.  Mark  a  circle 
on  stiff  paste  board  that  is  half  an  inch 
larger  across  than  the  bottom  of  the  jar. 
Around  this  circle,  just  at  the  outside  of 
the  line,  punch  a  row  of  holes  half  an  inch 
apart.  The  number  of  these  holes,  for  the 
weaves  in  the  cover  shown,  should  be  even 
but  not  divisible  by  four.  Cut  as  many  No. 
4  reeds  as  there  are  holes.  These  should 
be  as  long  as  the  height  of  the  jar  plus  the 
width  of  the  mat,  with  fourteen  inches 
more  added  for  the  spoke  finishes  at  the 
top  and  at  the  edge  of  the  mat.  Insert  a 
reed  through  every  hole,  soaking  the  reeds 
well  beforehand.  Draw  each  reed  up  so 
that  the  ends  on  the  under  side  will  be  the 
length  needed  for  the  width  of  the  mat  plus 
seven  inches  for  the  spoke  finish.  On  this 
under  side,  catch  the  spokes  temporarily 
by  passing  each  spoke  over  the  one  at  the 
right  and  threading  the  last  through  the 
loop  of  the  first.  Turn  the  work  over,  loop 
a  doubled  No.  2  reed  over  one  of  the 
spokes  and  make  three  rows  of  pairing  (see 
detail).  Now  make  six  rows  of  pairing 
going  over  spokes  in  pairs  instead  of  singly 
and  spreading  the  spokes  outward  in  the 
desired  shape.  Make  sixteen  rows  of 
double  weaving  over  pairs.  Make  six  rows 
of  pairing  over  pairs.  Make  two  rows  of 
triple  twist. 

Turn  the  work  over,  take  out  the  spoke 
finish  which  was  put  in  temporarily,  re¬ 
move  the  cardboard,  insert  three  weavers 
and  make  two  rows  of  triple  twist.  Spread 
the  spokes  out  straight  from  the  sides  for 
the  mat  and  make  four  rows  of  pairing 
over  double  spokes.  Make  four  rows  of 
double  weaving.  Bend  the  spokes  down¬ 
ward  and  make  seven  rows  of  pairing  over 
single  spokes.  To  finish  the  top,  pass  each 
spoke  under  one  and  out  all  around ;  sec¬ 
ond  row :  pass  each  spoke  across  three  and 
in.  Finish  the  edge  of  the  mat  like  the 
second  row  of  the  top. 

Basket  for  Biscuit  and  Marmalade  or 
Cheese. 

Cut  eight  spokes  27  inches  long  of  No.  3 
reed,  and  34  that  are  13  inches  long  of  No. 
4.  Interlace  the  eight  long  ones  in  pairs 
as  in  detail.  Make  enough  rows  of  pairing 
with  No.  2  reed  for  a  bottom  that  is  half 
an  inch  larger  than  the  bottom  of  the 
cheese  or  conserve  jar.  Insert  the  short 
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spokes,  pushing  them  clear  through  to  the 
center.  Now  turn  up  the  original  ones 
abruptly  and  make  four  rows  of  pairing. 
Finish  off  the  weavers  and  put  a  mark  on 
each  spoke  an  inch  above  the  last  row  of 
weaving.  Loop  a  doubled  weaver  over  a 
spoke  and  make  two  rows  of  pairing,  the 
first  covering  the  marks.  Finish  off  the 
weavers.  Bring  each  spoke  over  one,  under 
one,  over  one  and  out  all  around,  slanting 
them  so  that  the  last  row  reaches  the  weav¬ 
ing.  Pass  each  over  two  and  in  and  cut 
short.  Turn  the  work  over  and  make  the 
tray  part.  Make  two  rows  of  triple  twist 
with  No.  3.  Make  nine  rows  of  double 
weaving.  Bend  the  spokes  slightly  up  and 
make  nine  rows  of  pairing.  Bend  them  up 
more  and  make  eight  rows  of  double  weav¬ 
ing.  Make  three  rows  of  pairing,  twisting 
weavers  twice  between  each  two  spokes. 

To  finish  the  top,  pass  each  spoke  back 
of  three  and  in.  Second  row:  Pass  each 
spoke  over  three  and  loop  the  last  through 
the  loop  of  the  first.  Third  row:  Pass 
each  spoke  over  two  and  out.  Cut  short. 

The  Handle:  Cut  two  pieces  of  No.  5 
reed  26  inches  long,  sharpen  all  the  ends 
and  thread  through  the  basketry  at  both 
sides  leaving  the  strands  three  spokes  apart 
at  each  side,  and  twining  the  two  strands 
twice  in  their  passage.  Then  wind  them 
with  No.  4,  looping  the  twiner  over  the 
edges  of  the  basket  and  winding  each  orig¬ 
inal  strand  three  times. 

WOMAN’S  PROGRESS  IN  GARDEN. 
ORCHARD  AND  FIELD 

N  interesting  conference  was  held  re¬ 
cently  in  the  lecture  hall  of  the  New 
York  Botanical  Garden,  by  the 
Women’s  National  Agricultural  and  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association. 

The  addresses,  while  full  of  practical 
suggestions,  were  by  no  means  lacking  in 
human  interest,  and  emphasized  the  social 
and  individual  value  of  the  progress  that 
is  being  made  in  farming,  rural  education 
and  similar  fields.  Dr.  S.  E.  Persons,  for 
instance,  gave  an  account  of  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  Cazenovia  County  Fair, 
in  New  York  State,  and  showed  how, 
through  the  real  helpfulness  of  a  single  vil¬ 
lage  church,  the  social  and  farming  life  of 
a  whole  community  had  been  lifted  from 
sordid  monotony  to  happy  and  efficient  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Arthur  D.  Dean,  Chief  of  Vocational 


Schools  Division  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  whose  name  as  both 
worker  and  writer  is  familiar  to  readers  of 
The  Craftsman,  emphasized  the  need  of 
wiser  and  more  practical  methods  of  agri¬ 
cultural  instruction  in  the  rural  schools. 
D.  G.  Mellow,  Manager  of  the  Order  Com¬ 
mission  and  Food  Products  Department  of 
the  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  Express,  also  gave, 
a  remarkably  interesting  talk  on  "The  Ef¬ 
ficient  Marketing  of  Farm  Products,”  and 
enlightened  his  audience  upon  many  im¬ 
portant  points.  He  explained  just  how  the 
express  company  was  trying  to  bring  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer  into  closer  relations ; 
how  the  conditions  in  each  locality  were  in¬ 
vestigated  ;  how  growers  were  encouraged  to 
raise  the  finest  possible  products  and  grade 
them  carefully  for  shipment;  how  special 
crates  and  cars  were  designed  to  carry  per¬ 
ishable  vegetables  and  fruits  in  order  that 
they  might  reach  their  destination  in  good 
condition  without  loss  to  the  producer  or 
his  customers;  and  how,  in  many  cases,  the 
company  actually  helped  farmers  and  fruit¬ 
growers  by  opening  up  new  markets. 

Some  practical  directions  were  given 
upon  the  growing  of  dwarf  fruit  trees,  by 
Frank  A.  Waugh,  Professor  of  Horticul¬ 
ture  and  Landscape  Gardening  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Agricultural  College ;  “The  Pos¬ 
sibilities  of  Nutgrowing  in  the  East"  were 
set  forth  by  William  C.  Detning.  Secretary 
of  the  Northern  Nutgrowers’  Association, 
and  the  selection  and  planting  of  perennials 
formed  the  topic  of  an  address  by  Maurice 
Fuld,  of  New  York. 

George  T.  Powell.  President  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experts’  Association,  spoke  next 
on  "Some  Important  Requirements  in  the 
Back-to-the-Land  Movement,”  laying  great 
stress  on  the  fact  that  farming  is  a  profes¬ 
sion  not  to  be  lightly  undertaken,  since  it 
requires  not  only  more  or  less  capital,  but 
also  scientific  knowledge  and  efficient  labor. 
The  progress  that  has  been  made  in  vacant 
lot  gardening  was  then  outlined  by  Samuel 
Fels,  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Vacant 
Lots’  Association. 

The  educational  value  and  civic  signifi¬ 
cance  of  school  garden  work  was  discussed 
by  Louis  Klein  Miller,  who  holds  the 
unique  position  of  Curator  of  School  Gar¬ 
dens.  in  Cleveland.  Ohio,  and  Dr.  C.  D. 
Jarvis,  from  the  Bureau  of  Education  at 
Washington,  spoke  on  "Home  Gardening 
under  School  Supervision”  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  Government  activity. 
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THE  RETURN  OF  THE  FENCE: 
A  STUDY  OF  ITS  USEFULNESS 
AND  BEAUTY 

ENCES,  originally  made  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  defining  the  boundary  of  in¬ 
dividual  possessions  and  to  protect 
property  from  the  destructive  inva¬ 
sion  of  animals,  are  almost  as  varied  and 
interesting  in  architectural  history  as  the 
homes  they  guarded.  From  the  blockades 
of  the  first  settlers,  built  of  huge  shafts  of 
trees  sunk  deep  in  the  ground  and  bound 
together  by  stout  iron  bands  capable  of  re¬ 
sisting  the  fierce  assaults  of  the  Indians  and 
preventing  the  stealthy  visits  of  animals,  to 
the  almost  invisible  barbed  wire  of  the 
Western  prairies,  the  American  fence  has 
shown  originality.  Our  native  resourceful¬ 
ness  and  ingenuity,  invariably  creating  the 
practical  thing,  often  chanced  thereby  upon 
the  beautiful.  Every  phase  of  our  fence 
construction  has  been  interesting  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  fitness  and  adaptability  which 
means  beauty.  Take  those  first  blockades. 
Efow  natural  to  fell  the  trees  of  our  great 
virgin  forests  and  stand  them  in  closer  rows 
as  a  defense,  and  how  fine  the  result ! 
When  stones  blocked  the  straight  furrows 
of  the  plow  that  cut  through  wild  pastures, 
what  more  natural  than  to  pile  them  out  of 
the  way  along  the  edge  of  the  field.  And 
has  any  fence  ever  been  designed  more  pic¬ 


A  PICTURESQUE  WROUGHT  IRON  RAILING  AND  GATE 
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turesque,  delightful  and  altogether  suitable? 
The  old  stone  walls  of  New  England,  with 
their  riot  of  wild  flowers,  form  one  of  its 
chief  charms. 

And  the  rail  fences  of  the  Middle  States ! 
How  logical  to  use  the  small  trees,  cut  to 
clear  the  ground  for  the  cornfields,  as  a 
protection  for  that  precious  crop.  The  zig¬ 
zag  rail  fence,  with  its  tangle  of  wild  vines, 
golden  rod  and  asters,  has  actually  played 
a  notable  part  in  the  history  as  well  as  the 
romance  of  our  country.  Without  those 
rustic  angles  filled  with  the  flowers  that 
have  sought  refuge  there  from  the  plow,  the 
long  straight  roads  of  that  part  of  our  land 
would  be  in  danger  of  tiresome  monotony 
and  the  native  flora  would  be  almost  lost 
to  us.  Through  the  Middle  West  also  can 
be  seen  the  stump  fences,  often  overrun 
with  vines  that  climb  to  the  tip  of  each  up¬ 
turned  root,  transforming  heaps  of  useless 
roots  into  veritable  green  hedges.  Such 
fences  not  only  ably  protect  the  grain  fields 
from  the  invasion  of  wandering  animals, 
but  are  good  to  look  upon.  They  are  an¬ 
other  example  of  ingenious  resourcefulness 
that  results  in  something  interesting,  some¬ 
thing  characteristic  of  the  locality,  some¬ 
thing  that  inherently  belongs  exactly  where 
it  is,  that  must  be  included  in  all  compre¬ 
hensive  descriptions  of  the  locality — just  as 
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you  mention  the  hawthorn  hedges  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  stone  walls  of  New  England,  the 
barbed  wire  of  Arizona,  the  bamboo  lattice 
of  Japan,  t he  willow  hedges  of  Italy,  the 
rose  walls  of  California. 

Naturally,  the  first  American  fences, 
made  with  an  attempt  at  beauty,  were  of 
wood — mere  pointed  slabs  of  wood.  But 
variously  spaced  and  painted  white,  they 
made  the  picket  fences  that  we  still  prefer 
almost  above  all  others.  Later,  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  our  European  ancestors, 
we  experimented  with  the  high  brick  and 
stone  wall ;  but  we  are  so  essentially  an 
open,  sociable  and  friendly  people  that  we 
have  not  adopted,  to  any  great  extent,  those 
walls  that  are  so  fascinating  a  feature  of 
the  Old  World.  We  not  only  object  to  be¬ 
ing  shut  from  the  sight  of  our  neighbors* 
lovely  gardens,  but  we  hesitate  to  wall  our 
own  from  view.  We  enjoy  the  garden-bor¬ 
dered  streets  of  our  suburban  cities,  and 
take  civic  as  well  as  personal  pride  in  wide 
sweeps  of  beautiful  lawns,  wealth  of  flow¬ 
ers  and  grace  of  trees.  Gardens  add  im¬ 
measurably  to  the  beauty  and  impressive¬ 
ness  of  cities,  and  therefore  increase  mate¬ 
rially  the  value  of  property,  so  we  are  not 
much  in  favor  of  the  high  brick  wall  that 
shuts  gardens  from  sight. 

But  something  must  be  done  to  protect 
our  grounds,  to  define  the  boundary  of  pri¬ 
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vate  and  public  ownership.  Whatever  we  do 
must  be  beautiful,  else  we  will  not  have  it; 
for  we  have  found  out  that  beauty  and 
practicality  need  not  be  separate.  The  iron 
fence  combines  both  these  requisites.  It  un¬ 
doubtedly  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  all 
fences,  lasts  far  longer  than  the  wooden 
ones,  and  can  be  made  most  beautiful  in  de¬ 
sign.  Besides  these  advantages,  it  has  the 
additional  one  of  not  shutting  the  gardens 
and  houses  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  pass- 
ersby.  They  separate,  define  and  protect, 
yet  leave  everything  open  for  the  pleasure 
of  both  owner  and  outsider. 

They  represent  just  the  opposite  of  that 
spirit  of  selfishness  and  unneighborliness 
that  conceived  the  monstrous  insult  of  the 
"spite  fence,”  that  outward  and  visible  form 
of  contempt  for  the  rights  and  pleasures  of 
one’s  neighbors.  The  flowers  planted  on 
one  side  of  the  iron  fence  push  through  to 
beautify  the  next  dooryard,  their  perfume 
adding  to  the  pleasure  of  every  one.  The 
purpose  of  the  spite  fence  was  to  prevent 
even  the  least  bit  of  enjoyment  or  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  adjoining  owner — a  disgrace  to 
the  builder  and  to  the  whole  community. 

There  is  something  that  reminds  one  of 
palaces,  of  villas  and  stately  parks  in  the 
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well-built  wrought-iron  gates.  Whenever  a 
princess  or  a  king  is  to  be  pictured  in  chil¬ 
dren’s  books,  there  must  be  towers  and 
great  iron  gates.  They  look  so  secure  and 
are  so  beautiful  that  they  seem  to  belong 
only  to  the  rich  man’s  possibilities ;  yet  they 
are  not  beyond  the  means  of  the  most  mod¬ 
est  garden  and  home  owner,  for  our  invent¬ 
ive  men  have  found  an  easy  way  to  get  out 
the  wealth  of  ore  hidden  away  in  our  hills 
and  of  spinning  it  out  in  lacey,  strong,  en¬ 
during  and  beautiful  fences. 

Like  everything  else  American,  iron 
fences  are  manufactured  from  good  models 
that  can  be  furnished  almost  on  an  instant’s 
notice— as  one  can  buy  a  ready-made  suit¬ 
or  can  be  made  after  special  designs  so  as 
to  be  distinctly  individual.  The  fact  that 
designs  can  be  had  ready-made,  as  it  were, 
simply  means  that  the  manufacturer,  after 
much  experimenting,  decided  upon  the  sim¬ 
plest  and  most  suitable  patterns  and  upon 
the  strongest  and  most  practical  methods  of 
construction. 

Since  we  never  like  to  wait  long  for  any¬ 
thing  after  we  have  made  up  our  minds  to 
have  it,  these  ready-made  fences  are  a  great 
convenience.  Simple  woven  wire  meshes  of 
many  excellent  patterns,  of  many  heights 
suitable  for  small  cottage  enclosures,  to 
separate  the  kitchen  from  the  flower  garden, 
to  enclose  chicken  yards  or  dog  kennels,  as 
back  stops  for  tennis  courts  or  ball  grounds, 


can  now  be  had  in  good  designs,  with  gates 
of  all  sizes  to  match.  Galvanized  iron  net¬ 
tings,  chain  link  steel  fabrics  with  truss 
braces  for  corners,  posts  and  single  or 
double  gates,  all  ready  for  shipment,  make 
the  question  of  suitable  fencing  a  matter  of 
easy  solution. 

A  use  for  open-work  iron  fences  only  re¬ 
cently  being  appreciated  is  as  a  support  for 
espalier-grown  fruit  trees.  No  finer  form 
of  intensive  gardening  has  yet  been  per¬ 
fected  than  the  training  of  fruit  trees  to 
grow  fanlike  against  a  fence  or  wall.  An 
iron  fence  against  which  espalierca  apple, 
peach,  pear  or  cherry  trees  are  grown  makes 
as  ideal  a  fence  for  beauty  or  practical  pro¬ 
tection  as  could  be  desired.  One  very  defi¬ 
nite  advantage  about  a  support  of  this  kind 
is  that  it  allows  the  fruit  on  the  shadowy 
side  of  the  fence  to  get  almost  as  much 
light  and  warmth  as  that  on  the  sunny 
side. 

Nothing  in  the  way  of  fences  or  gates 
carries  quite  as  dignified  and  impressive  an 
air  as  good  wrought  iron.  The  pure  lines 
of  black  bring  out  the  color  of  the  garden. 
The  wrought  iron  gates  are  rich,  gracious, 
substantial  and  generous  looking,  as  can  be 
seen  in  the  accompanying  photographs. 
Light  and  shadow  playing  over  them,  losing 
or  emphasizing  the  line,  lend  a  rare  picture 
quality,  completing  the  sense  of  charm  and 
hospitality  that  attends  every  gateway. 
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SANINE:  BY  MICHAEL  ARTZIBA- 
SHEF 

EVOLUTIONARY  and  fearless  in 
spirit,  candid  to  the  point  of  brutal¬ 
ity,  this  remarkable  novel  has  won, 
by  the  sheer  audacity  of  its  message 
and  power  of  its  technique,  the  startled  ears 
of  Russia,  France  and  Germany.  Indeed, 
one  can  easily  understand  why,  according 
to  one  authority,  it  is  “The  most  sensational 
novel  published  in  Russia  during  the  last  five 
years.”  That  nation,  it  is  said,  ranged  it¬ 
self  into  two  camps — for  and  against  the 
book — and  was  ready  to  indulge  in  literary 
civil  war  when  the  government  stepped  in 
and  confiscated  the  novel.  And  now  its 
translation  by  Gilbert  Cannan  into  our  own 
tongue  gives  England  and  America  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  read  and  judge  this  amazing 
work. 

The  volume  is  one  that  will  offend  many 
on  account  of  the  way  in  which  it  rides 
rough-shod  over  all  preconceived  and  cher¬ 
ished  traditions  of  religion  and  morality. 
But  it  is  not  on  that  account  to  be  simply 
condemned  and  dismissed.  For  the  earnest¬ 
ness  of  its  manner,  the  masterful  simplicity 
of  its  diction,  and  the  calm,  relentless  way 
in  which  it  presents  certain  phases  of  life 
that  other  writers  either  gild  over  with  a 
coating  of  idealism  or  else  stolidly  ignore — 
these  things  claim  for  “Sanine”  at  least  a 
fair  hearing. 

Professor  William  Lyon  Phelps,  in  his 
“Essays  on  Russian  Novelists,”  has  summed 
up  the  book  in  these  forcible  words : 

“Sinister  and  damnable  as  its  tendency  is, 
the  novel  is  written  with  extraordinary 
skill,  and  Artzibashef  is  a  man  to  be  reck¬ 
oned  with.  The  style  has  that  simplicity 
and  directness  so  characteristic  of  Russian 
realism,  and  the  characters  are  by  no  means 
sign-posts  of  various  opinions :  they  are  liv¬ 
ing  and  breathing  human  beings.  I  am 
sorry  that  such  a  book  as  ‘Sanine’  has  ever 
been  written ;  but  it  cannot  be  black-balled 
from  the  republic  of  letters.” 

Equally  interesting  but  much  more  sym¬ 
pathetic  is  Gilbert  Cannan’s  preface  to  the 
book  itself,  a  preface  that  sums  up  with  wis¬ 
dom,  clearness  and  appreciation  the  message 
which  the  author  has  embodied  in  his  work. 
“He  has  attempted,”  writes  Cannan.  “a  re¬ 
valuation  where  it  is  most  needed,  where  the 
unhappy  Weininger  failed.  Weininger  de¬ 
manded,  insanely,  that  humanity  should  re¬ 
nounce  sex  and  the  brutality  it  fosters : 
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Artzibashef  suggests  that  the  brutishness 
should  be  accepted  frankly,  cleared  of  con¬ 
fusion  with  love,  and  slowly  mastered  so 
that  out  of  passion  love  can  grow.” 

One  cannot  help  feeling,  of  course,  that 
Artzibashef,  in  his  desire  to  be  utterly 
frank  in  his  analysis  of  human  nature  and 
human  motives,  has  laid  an  unnatural  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  physical  necessities  of  life. 
In  his  portrayal  and  interpretation  of  his 
characters,  with  their  aspirations  and  dis¬ 
appointments,  their  passions  and  regrets, 
their  questionings  and  fears,  the  author  has 
produced  a  work  that  has,  upon  the  whole, 
a  morbid  and  unwholesome  atmosphere.  At 
the  same  time,  one  is  forced  to  admit  and 
appreciate  its  value  as  an  example  of  “truth 
in  fiction.”  For  not  only  is  it  evidently  sin¬ 
cere,  but  it  typifies — probably  more  than 
any  other  recent  work  of  the  Russian  novel¬ 
ists — that  .enthusiasm  for  truth  at  any  cost 
which  is  one  of  the  most  striking  attributes 
of  Russia’s  literature.  (  Published  by  B.  V  . 
Huebsch,  New  York.  315  pages.  Price 
$1.35  net.) 

TALES  OF  TWO  COUNTRIES:  BY 
MAXIM  GORKY 

S  one  would  expect,  these  twenty-two 
stories  of  Italy  and  Russia  are  as 
original  as  they  are  stern,  graphic  and 
human.  They  are  written  in  Gorky’s  char¬ 
acteristic  style,  so  powerful  in  its  grim  in¬ 
tensity.  so  gripping  in  its  brief,  dramatic 
phrasing,  and  so  keenly  expressive  of  the 
author’s  insight  into  human  heart  and  brain. 
Some  of  the  tales  are  realistic,  others  are 
allegorical  in  tone;  but  all  of  them  reveal 
that  searching  understanding  of  human  na¬ 
ture  and  social  conditions  which,  combined 
with  a  vigorous  technique,  has  given  this 
great  Russian  writer  his  international  repu¬ 
tation.  (Published  by  B.  W.  Huebsch,  New 
Y'ork.  243  pages.  Price  $1.25  net.) 

ETCHING :  A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  : 
BY  EARL  H.  REED 

HE  technique  of  etching  is  here  care¬ 
fully  explained.  The  equipment  need¬ 
ed  and  the  various  methods  of  execu¬ 
tion  are  all  described,  and  half  a  dozen 
studies  etched  by  the  author  help  the  student 
to  a  clear  comprehension  of  processes  and 
results.  Twenty-five  years  of  actual  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  art  enables  Mr.  Reed  to  write 
in  a  practical  and  understanding  manner 
upon  this  interesting  subject.  (Published 
by  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York.  148 
pages.  Illustrated.  Price  $2.50  net.) 
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“THE  SCHOOL  OF  PEACE  ”-A  GARDEN 

Illustration  from  the  Famous  Garden  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exhibition 

ACON  once  said  that  “God’s  first  act  was  to  plant  a 
garden,  indeed  the  pleasantest  of  all  occupations,” 
as  though  at  the  very  start  God  had  set  about  doing 
the  most  delightful  thing  that  could  be  done  for  the 
the  world,  getting  the  world  started,  as  it  were,  along 
pleasant  pathways.  And  it  has  come  to  seem  quite 
true  that  when  people  stray  too  far  from  their  gardens, 
forgeG Nature  too  completely,  civilization  suffers. 

Of  course,  gardens  have  not  always  been  merely  a  lovely  expres¬ 
sion  of  nature.  They  have  rather  reflected  the  culture  of  civilization 
from  the  beginning  of  time  as  definitely  as  have  art  and  humanity. 
There  have  been  showy  gardens,  built  to  impress  the  visitor,  whether 
he  were  emperor  or  friend;  intimate  gardens  for  children  and  lovers; 
formal  gardens  for  royal  display,  and  old-fashioned  gardens  of  roses 
and  herbs  for  mothers  and  weary  old  people.  Indeed,  the  history  of 
gardens,  as  it  has  been  written  in  French,  English  and  Italian,  is  a 
fascinating  history  of  life  itself,  of  progress  and  decline,  of  love  and 
sorrow. 

In  even  the  most  authentic  histories  it  is  difficult  to  find  out  just 
when  the  formal  feeling  toward  gardening  began.  Homer  writes  of 
the  gardens  in  the  Isle  of  Cyprus  which  he  called  “gardens  of  eternal 
spring  time.”  And  there  must  have  been  rare  and  lovely  gardens  in 
Virgil’s  days,  for  he  wrote  of  the  places  in  which  “the  wise  walked  in 
woods  of  laurel  and  myrtle.”  A  wonderful  picture  of  serene  existence! 
Who  could  not  be  a  philosopher  walking  gently  with  laurel  at  hand, 
ready  for  the  brow? 

Both  the  Chinese  and  the  Hindus  called  their  cultivated  spaces 
“Gardens  of  the  Good  Dead,”  which  sounds  a  little  as  though  they 
Were  really  describing  pleasantly  cultivated  cemeteries;  and  perhaps 
they  were.  And  Mahomet,  when  he  spoke  of  a  garden,  always  called 
it  the  “Garden  of  Happiness.”  Of  course,  this  may  have  been  merely 
his  ideal  of  future  existence,  or  a  mental  plane  which  he  hoped  to 
attain — because  the  fair  things  of  life  to  the  garden  lover  would 
always  seem  a  garden  of  happiness. 

We  are  sure  that  the  old  kings  of  Egypt  cultivated  their  gardens, 
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in  a  spirit  of  great  magnificence.  The  entrance  to  the  home  of  the 
Pharaohs  was  flanked  by  pylons  with  sculptured  walls,  and  the  path 
that  led  direct  to  the  palace  was  bordered  by  solemn  sphynxes. 
Scattered  through  the  grounds  were  the  kiosks  and  temples  and 
palaces  of  the  favorites.  Flowers  do  not  seem  to  have  figured  so 
largely  in  these  gardens  as  do  the  royal  trees.  The  scheme  was 
architectural  rather  than  floral.  It  was  quite  different  in  the  old 
gardens  of  Pompeii,  where  the  ruins  of  the  house  of  Panza  show 
evidence  of  lovely  gardens  with  jars  of  flowers,  cultivated  paths, 
shrubs  and  the  remains  of  rock  gardens. 

The  Roman  gardens  flourished  in  their  perfection  about  the  time  of 
the  birth  of  Christ,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  mainly  great  public 
places  for  the  rich  young  men,  cultivated  to  surround  summer  im¬ 
perial  estates.  One  of  the  most  famous  of  all  was  the  Pliny  garden,  a 
chart  of  which  can  still  be  seen  in  the  most  complete  of  the  old  French 
garden  books.  And  in  this  elaborate  wooded  space  were  not  only  trees 
and  flowers  and  immense  stretches  of  lawn,  but  the  whole  gorgeous 
Roman  equipment  of  living — bedrooms,  dining  rooms,  warm  and 
cold  baths,  sunrooms,  rest  rooms,  rose  gardens  and  large  spaces 
especially  planted  and  devoted  to  outdoor  sculpture.  At  this  time 
when  gardens  were  so  essential  to  the  life  of  the  rich  and  happy, 
Roman  explorers  and  conquerors  returning  victorious  from  other 
lands,  instead  of  bringing  exclusively  gold  and  slaves,  or  fish  and 
cherries  as  Lucullus  did,  arrived  in  Italy  laden  with  roses,  narcissus, 
bluet  and  amaranth  roots.  In  such  grounds  as  those,  of  which  the 
famous  Garden  of  Adrian  is  a  notable  example,  there  were  trellises 
and  arbors;  the  furniture  was  marble,  the  floors  mosaic;  ivory  was 
used,  and  through  the  woods  “roamed”  little  animals  of  carved  wood. 
The  guests  of  Adrian’s  garden  parties  were  cheered  with  sounds  of 
music  from  hydraulic  organs,  and  rare,  brilliant  plumaged  birds  flew 
through  the  trees.  The  plants  along  the  pathways  were  in  vases  of 
carved  marble,  alabaster  and  porphyry. 

THE  formal  garden  came  into  existence  in  Italy  through  Cardinal 
d'Este’s  use  of  the  old  Garden  of  Adrian  as  the  foundation  of 
his  own  beautiful  estate.  And  because  he  wished  to  incorporate 
in  his  scheme  of  beauty  the  old  marble  furniture,  the  rare  jars  and 
seats,  his  whole  garden  was  built  and  furnished  in  an  architectural 
manner,  setting  a  fashion  for  this  style  of  gardening  which  still 
obtains  in  Italy  and  has  been  imitated  all  over  the  world.  It  was  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  that  formal  gardens  were 
most  extravagant  among  the  loveliest  being  those  on  the  estates  of 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  Borghese  and  Colonna.  The  beauty  of  these 
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gardens  mainly  depended  on  the  interesting  contrast  of  marble,  well 
handled,  in  statues,  pergolas,  balustrades  and  vases,  with  the  rich 
foliage  of  trees  and  vines.  Flowers  appear  incidental  in  the  scheme  of 
the  formal  garden  of  those  days. 

France  seemed  to  have  developed  more  slowly  her  spirit  of  garden 
making,  and  her  first  famous  cultivated  garden  space  was  the  Royal  Gar¬ 
den  of  Medicine  planted  in  sixteen  twenty,  in  which  every  flower  of  medi¬ 
cinal  value  flourished  to  the  joy  of  the  scientific  world.  Before  this,  there 
had  been  only  one  important  little  French  garden.  This  also  was  a 
place  of  herbs,  planted  and  cared  for  by  an  old  apothecary.  France 
came  into  her  garden  fortune  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  her 
kings  began  to  live  more  out  of  doors,  and  desired  a  more  elaborate 
scheme  of  Nature  as  a  background.  The  early  French  gardens  were 
very  formal,  more  flat  and  less  intimate  than  the  Italian  gardens. 
The  pergola  was  seldom  used,  but  balustrades,  vases,  naiads  and 
tritons  at  the  water’s  edge  and  fauns  and  dryads  in  the  woods  brought 
the  sculptural  element  in  fascinating  relation  to  the  trees  and  shrubs 
and  flowers.  And  there  were  more  flowers  in  the  French  gardens  and 
usually  very  simple,  everyday  flowers  such  as  you  find  about  the 
village  homes  in  any  land. 

Holland’s  gardens  also  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  and  there,  flowers  were  preeminently  the  delight  of  the 
gardener — above  all,  the  tulip,  “God’s  chef  d’  oeuvre,”  as  it  was 
called  by  a  famous  Dutch  tulip  lover. 

When  the  garden  fever  reached  England,  at  once  the  more  in¬ 
timate  and  homelike  quality  crept  into  the  cultivation  of  the  space 
around  the  house.  Flowers  were  the  delight  of  master  and  gardener. 
England  did  not  need  to  cultivate  her  trees,  for  she  had  had  them 
almost  from  the  beginning,  and  her  damp  climate  took  care  of  her 
great  stretches  of  green.  But  her  love  of  gardening  grew  until  it 
became  a  favorite  pastime  of  the  leisure  class  and  the  joy  of  the  busy 
people.  In  a  quaint  and  delightful  old  bock  by  John  James,  published 
in  seventeen  twelve,  and  subscribed  for  by  all  the  nobility  of  England, 
we  are  told  that  “gardening  is  always  better  for  being  under  the  eye 
of  a  master  who  has  some  skill  in  it  himself.”  And  thus  we  see  that 
the  real  garden,  as  the  garden  lover  would  have  it,  is  the  intimate 
joy  of  each  man,  and  not  a  thing  that  can  be  given  to  him  or  done  for 
him.  And  we  feel  that  Bacon  was  right  in  calling  it  the  pleasantest 
of  all  occupations. 

WE  have  never  been  very  great  garden-makers  in  America, 
though  we  are  now  commencing  to  understand  all  that  the 
garden  means  and  holds  for  human  health  and  happiness. 
One  questions  if  the  beginning  of  a  nation  ever  really  sees  the  garden 
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in  its  right  light,  as  quite  the  most  practical  and  most  profitable  of 
possessions.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  a  part  of  the  birth-throes  of  any 
nation.  For  first  of  all  people  must  be  fed  and  housed  and  clothed, 
and  then  beauty  may  come.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  beauty  can  and 
should  come  with  all  of  these  operations  from  the  very  start.  But  the 
world  has  grown  to  associate  beauty  with  the  finished  product  of 
civilization,  with  leisure  hours,  and  so  the  garden  does  not  figure 
largely  until  the  world  finds  itself  at  peace  and  with  leisure. 

The  loveliest  early  gardens  in  America  were  in  the  old  Colonial 
plantations,  and  in  New  England  where  after  a  few  generations 
women’s  souls  sought  an  outlet  from  morbid  spirituality  in  the  simple 
delight  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  old-fashioned  New  England 
garden — a  delight  which  probably  saved  the  sanity  of  many  women 
and  children  in  those  terrible  early  days  of  Puritan  dominance. 

It  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  America  has  awakened  to  the 
desire  of  a  sort  of  impersonal  garden,  the  cultivation  of  large  estates 
with  a  view  to  their  beauty,  the  sense  of  garden-making  as  a  delight 
to  man,  woman  and  child.  And  with  this  understanding  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  gardens,  we  have  grown  also  to  desire  the  more  attractive 
and  interesting  garden  furniture — appropriate  seats,  trellises,  arbors, 
pergolas,  vases  and  even  the  final  ornamentation  of  a  garden,  statu¬ 
ary.  As  a  rule,  the  American  garden  does  not  readily  lend  itself  to 
elaborate  statuary,  because  the  great  majority  of  our  gardens  are 
merely  small,  homely  affairs  where  hunting  dogs,  pensive  nude 
ladies  and  gentlemen  galloping  past  on  horseback  would  be  intrusive, 
take  up  too  much  space  and  crowd  upon  our  quiet  contemplative 
moods.  These  “charming  silent  people’'  belong  in  the  gardens  of 
Versailles,  in  Nymphenburg,  hidden  in  the  ilex  groves  of  Greece  or 
sheltered  by  branches  of  laurel  and  myrtle.  And  yet  occasionally 
even  in  America  in  our  parks,  in  our  large  estates,  in  our  public 
gardens,  there  is  the  need  of  and  demand  for  garden  statuary. 

This  was  especially  felt  in  the  lovely  garden  surrounding  the  Palace 
of  Fine  Arts  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  California.  It  is 
quite  a  miracle  that  so  beautiful  and  dignified  a  garden  could  have 
been  created  in  a  few  months.  The  Greco-Roman  colonnade  sweeps 
around  the  shores  of  the  lagoon  eleven  hundred  feet  in  extent. 
Between  the  colonnade  and  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  is  a  broad  prom¬ 
enade  and  in  the  spaces  between  the  colonnade  fronting  the  lagoon 
and  in  the  copses  and  bowers  close  to  the  lagoon  itself  have  been 
placed  some  of  the  most  interesting  group  pieces  of  statuary  as  well 
as  individual  figures,  bas-reliefs  and  fountains.  A  most  impressive 
single  statue  is  probably  St.  Gaudens  "Lincoln,  and  the  most  re¬ 
markable  and  significant  group  is  the  “Wave  of  Life,  a  noble  con- 
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“YOUNG  PAN,”  JANET  SCUDDEE, 
SCULPTOR  :  IN  THE  GARDEN  OF 
THE  PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSI¬ 
TION. 


“sun  god  and  python,”  anna 

COLEMAN  LADD  :  IN  THE  GARDEN 
OF  THE  PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPO¬ 
SITION. 


“FLYING  CUPID,”  JANET  SCUDDER  : 
IN  THE  GARDEN  OF  THE  PANAMA- 
PACIFIC  EXPOSITION. 


“wood  nymph,”  isadore  konti, 

SCULPTOR  :  IN  THE  GARDEN  OF 
THE  PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSI¬ 
TION. 
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ception  in  marble  by  Lorado  Taft.  This  stands  at  the  northern 
approach  to  the  Fine  Arts  Promenade,  and  is  shown  in  this  issue  of 
the  magazine  in  the  reproduction  used  for  the  frontispiece.  Other 
notable  statuary  from  this  garden  which  we  have  the  good  fortune 
to  use  as  illustrations  are  the  “Sun  God  and  Python,”  by  Amanda 
Coleman  Ladd,  “Eurydice”  by  Furio  Piccirrilli,  “The  Wood  Nymph” 
by  Isadore  Konti,  and  Janet  Scudder’s  “Flying  Cupid.” 

Although  such  gardens  as  this  would  never  become  common  in 
so  democratic  a  civilization  as  America,  still  for  the  sake  of  the 
progress  of  art,  if  not  for  the  gardener  and  sculptor,  we  should  have 
in  every  city,  at  least  one  great  common  public  place  where  the  people 
can  get  to  know  and  love  the  trees,  see  and  understand  the  flowers, 
and  become  sympathetic  with  that  expression  of  art  which  apparen  tly 
belongs  to  outdoor  life.  At  the  very  least,  we  may  thus  honor  our 
great  people  by  recalling  their  memory  in  stone  and  bronze.  Monu¬ 
mental  statuary  has  always  appealed  to  America’s  democratic  spirit 
and  if  the  outcome  of  the  true  artist’s  gift  it  may  be  ornamental  as 
well  as  wisely  historical  for  the  people  who  frequent  the  garden 
spots.  But  it  need  not  be  essentially  historical.  Surely  in  America 
with  all  our  growing  delight  in  beauty  it  should  be  possible  for  us  to 
find  a  place  for  the  merely  artistic  in  statuary,  not  only  as  a  means 
of  landscape  ornament  but  as  a  part  of  our  way  of  cultivating  the 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  art  in  all  people.  In  European 
countries  the  simple  people  live  very  close  to  great  art;  it  is  in  the 
ancient  buildings,  in  the  century-old  fountains  in  public  squares, 
paintings  that  are  national  treasures  are  in  the  churches,  and  the 
churches  themselves  are  famous  for  beauty.  The  common  people 
in  Italy  and  in  France  and  sometimes  in  England  feel  that  they  own 
the  art  and  love  it  accordingly. 

In  America  we  have  not  this  intimate  friendship  with  ancient 
loveliness;  but  surely  there  is  no  real  reason  why  we  should  not 
establish  little  by  little  such  an  association  with  modern  beauty,  for 
the  freshening  of  our  own  souls,  for  the  progress  of  art,  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  great  men  who  give  the  good  gift  of  their  spirit  to 
the  nation. 

A  suggestion  which  The  Craftsman  would  like  to  make  to  all 
readers  is  the  importance  of  the  formation  of  garden  clubs.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  Washington  is  realizing  this  in  a  very  practical  way  and 
is  the  source  of  much  valuable  information  for  starting  school  garden 
clubs,  and  vegetable  garden  clubs.  As  a  rule,  in  the  East,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  garden  clubs  are  persons  interested  in  great  estates,  but  all  the 
workers  in  small  gardens  should  have  their  own  associations  and  even 
in  cities  we  should  have  backyard  garden  clubs  and  roof-garden  clubs. 
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THE  low  wet  mead¬ 
ows  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  might  almost 
he  called  “Flower  Folds,” 

EVENING  PRIMROSE  FROM  NEW  ENGLAND  LOWLANDS.  for  myriads  of  flOWerS  flee 

1o  them,  as  do  hunted  birds  to  remote  islands,  seeking  refuge  from 
the  fearsome  civilization  that  so  remorselessly  pushes  dusty  roads 
and  smoky  cities  into  once  undisputed  bird  territories.  Certain  of 
our  lowliest  wet  meadows  ought  to  be  held  by  the  Government  as 
flower  reservations,  just  as  marshes,  islands  and  forests  are  held  for 
bird  reservations.  The  meadows  are  almost  the  only  areas  within 
convenient  reach  of  cities  where  the  flowers  have  been  able  to  remain 
in  anything  like  their  pristine  variety  and  luxuriance.  Many  of  the 
flowers  of  the  woods  fled  to  the  meadows  after  the  axe  had  robbed 
them  of  their  kindly  friends,  the  trees,  conservers  of  moisture  in 
ground  and  air.  The  people  who  venture  into  the  springy  spagnum 
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meadows  in  search  of  the  lovely  purple  or  yellow  fringed  orchis 
sometimes  find  their  woodland  cousins  Cypripedium  parvifloram  and 
spectabile  as  well.  The  spotted  crane’s  bill  though  preferring  the 
leafy  shade  of  little  open  groves  are  now  quite  at  home  in  boggy 
fields,  hobnobbing  in  most  intimate  way  with  meadow  bluets  and 
marsh  marigolds. 

The  marshes  have  always  been  fruitful  hunting  grounds  for 
lovers  of  plants  and  small  animal  life.  Wonderful  butterflies,  queer 
winged  and  crawling  insects,  birds  and  small  shy  creatures  and  some 
of  the  fairest  flowers  that  grow  are  to  be  found  in  these  soft  boggy 
spots,  where  heavy,  huge-footed  destroyers  dare  not  intrude.  Myr¬ 
iads  of  “little  flowers  that 
are  only  visible  when  in 
bloom”  crowd  upon  the 
spagnum  islands  tinting 
them  with  tender  colors 
that  come  and  go  with  the 
seasons.  There  is  always 
something  wonderful  in 
the  way  of  color  going  on 
in  our  low  wet  meadows 
and  always  a  procession  of 
delicate  flowers  that  are 
found  nowhere  else  on 
earth,  for  the  flowers  of 
the  meadow  are  different 
from  those  found  in  any 
other  locality — more  deli¬ 
cate,  brighter  of  color. 

They  are  fine,  dainty, 
merry  looking  as  children; 
those  of  the  dry  sunny 
fields  are  wiry  and  stiff; 
those  of  the  desert  are 
prickly  and  spiny,  defend¬ 
ing  their  hardly  matured 
seed  treasures  with  almost 
human  fierceness  and 
courage;  the  flowers  of  the 
windy,  salty  coasts  are 
leathery,  short  stemmed,  I 
creeping,  toughly  grasping 
th  e  earth,  bowing  and  yellow  meadow  lily. 
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bending  low  under  a  tempest  of  strong  winds  that  would  uproot  and 
destroy  the  woodland  plants. 

Take  the  orchis  family  with  its  numerous,  widely  differing  but 
always  wonderfully  formed  and  colored  varieties.  No  hot  house 
flower  is  more  delicately  lovely  than  the  Cypripedium  parvifloram, 
the  yellow  lady  slipper  that  hides  among  the  grasses  of  moist  meadows. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  this  native  orchid, — the  yellow  slipper, — 
both  of  which  are  easily  cultivated.  Their  leaves,  oval-pointed  and 
attached  to  the  flower  stem  are  fine  foils  for  the  tropical  looking, 
slightly  scented  blossom.  Even  daintier  is  the  pink  and  white 
native  orchid  called  Cypripedium  spectabile.  A  purple  fringed  one  that 
blossoms  in  early  June;  arethusa  bulbosa,  a  charming  plant  bearing 
upon  a  single  stem  one  bright  rose  pink  flower  with  a  faint  violet 
odor;1  a  ragged  fringed  orchis  and  many  other  native  orchids  must 
be  hunted  for  among  the  peaty  islands  of  the  wet  wild  pastures. 
The  adder’s  mouth  (pogonia),  calopogon  and  sundew  often  reward 
the  visitor. 

Closely  allied  to  the  native  orchids  is  a  whole  host  of  interesting 
plants  only  to  be  found  in  moist  soil.  The  curious  pitcher  plant, 
that  carnivorously-minded  flower  that  sets  traps  for  unwary  flies 
and  insects,  met  for  the  first  time,  seems  as  unreal  as  any  seaman’s 
yarn.  It  is  another  of  the  queer  creatures  that  link  the  plant  and 
animal  kingdoms;  it  departs  from  the  conventional  ways  of  plants 
with  many  a  weird,  original  result.  It  curls  its  leaves  into  cornu¬ 
copias  that  hold  quite  a  wine  glass  or  more  of  water  and  then  closes 
it  over  with  a  fibrous-hinged  lid.  These  leaves  like  veritable  little 
pitchers  pour  their  contents  on  the  foot  of  all  heedless  intruders.  It 
is  well  to  proceed  warily  when  on  a  hunt  for  these  plants  or  to  antici¬ 
pate  a  wetting  from  a  broken  pitcher  by  wearing  high  rubber  boots, 
for  the  pitchers  grow  very  rankly  sometimes  and  pour  out  a  disas¬ 
trous  quantity  of  sticky  water  mixed  with  the  dead  bodies  of  their 
insect  victims.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  varieties  of  pitcher 
plants  native  to  both  East  and  West,  some  of  which  send  up  a  very 
tall  stem  with  an  uncanny  looking  flower  at  its  tip  end.  Others  bear 
their  blossoms  close  to  the  ground.  Some  are  red  as  a  rose,  some 
pinkish,  others  greenish,  ghoulish  and  evil  looking,  veritable  Sven- 
galis  of  the  plant  world. 

Then  there  are  Jack-in-the-pulpits,  those  funny  little  creatures 
that  hold  regular  mass  meetings  every  spring,  converting  every 
flower  to  a  joyous  doctrine  of  existence  and  the  swamp  cabbage,  that 
hardy  arum  that  pushes  a  leather  spathe  or  hood  above  the  ground 
and  sits  within  it  like  a  gnome  in  a  wee  green  house  with  his  front 
door  wide  open  to  let  in  the  first  pale  sunshine. 
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THE  CURIOUS  PITCHER  PLANT 
THAT  SETS  A  TRAP  FOR  UNWARY 
FLIES  AND  INSECTS  IS  SHOWN 
AT  THE  RIGHT  :  ITS  LEAVES  ARE 
CURLED  INTO  CORNUCOPIAS  THAI 
HOLD  A  WINE  GLASS  OR  MORE  OF 
WATER!  THESE  LITTLE  PITCHERS 
WHEN  BROKEN  BY  CARELESS 
FOOTSTEPS,  POUR  OUT  THEIR 
THICK  STICKY  CONTENTS  MIXED 
WITH  DEAD  BODIES  OF  THEIR 
VICTIMS  :  THE  BLOSSOMS  OF  THE 
PITCHER  PLANT  ARE  AS  INTER¬ 
ESTING  AS  THE  LEAVES  :  SOME 
OF  THEM  ARE  A  SICKLY  UN¬ 
WHOLESOME  GREEN,  OTHERS 
RICH  RED,  GROWING  CLOSE  TO 
THE  GROUND  :  SOME  GROW  ON 
THE  END  OF  THE  TALL  STEM 
RISING  FAR  ABOVE  THE  LEAVES. 


BELOW  IS  A  GROUP  OF  MARSH 
LOVING  PLANTS  :  THE  “fIDDLE- 
HEADS”  OF  THE  MARSH  FERN 
ARE  THE  FIRST  TO  SHOW 
SPRING  GREEN  :  THEN  COMES 
THE  JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT  : 
THE  INDIAN  PIPE  AND  OTHER 
CURIOUS  FLOWERS  GROW  IN 
THE  SAME  GROUPS  WITH 
THESE  FERNS  AND  JACKS,  SO 
THAT  THERE  COULD  BE  ONE 
CORNER  OF  THE  BOG  GARDEN 
DEVOTED  TO  UNUSUAL  PLANTS 
THAT  SEEM  HALF  VEGETABLE 
AND  HALF  ANIMAL. 


CLOSELY  ALLIED  WITH 
THE  PITCHER  PLANT 
ARE  THE  ORCHIDS, 
THOSE  STRANGE  FLOW¬ 
ERS  THAT  PERCH  LIKE 
BRILLIANT  HUMMING 
BIRDS  AMONG  BEAUTI¬ 
FULLY  VEINED  LEAVES : 
THE  NATIVE  ORCHID 
SHOWN  AT  THE  LEFT 
IS  KNOWN  AS  THE 
YELLOW  LADY’S  SLIP¬ 
PER  :  THERE  IS  A  NA¬ 
TIVE  ORCHID  SOME¬ 
WHAT  LIKE  THIS  YEL¬ 
LOW  SLIPPER,  BUT  OF  A 
LOVELY  COMBINATION 
OF  PINK  AND  WHITE  : 
AMERICA  IS  RICH  IN 
NATIVE  ORCHIDS. 


From  Photographs  by  Nathan  Craves. 


THE  FRA¬ 
GRANT 
MINT 
SHOWN 
AT  THE 
LEFT 
THOUGH 
NATUR¬ 
ALLY  BE¬ 
LONGING 
TO  DRY 
PLACES 
GROWS 
WITH 
GREAT 
LUXURI¬ 
ANCE  IN 
BOGGY 
MEADOWS 
EXHAL¬ 
ING 
SPICY 
ODORS 
WHEN 
BRUISED 
IN  THE 
HAND  OR 
BY  PASS¬ 
ING  FOOT¬ 
STEPS. 


THE  CARDINAL  FLOWER  SHOWN  AT  THE  RIGHT, 
ONE  OF  THE  MOST  BRILLIANT  OF  ALL  NEW 
ENGLAND  PLANTS,  GATHERS  IN  SUCH  MASSES 
BY  LITTLE  STREAMS  THAT  IT  SEEMS  AS  THOUGH 
THEIR  BANKS  FLAMED  WITH  FAIRY  FIRE  :  THE 
CARDINAL  FLOWER  SENDS  OUT  SPIKES  SEVERAL 
FEET  IN  HEIGHT  AND  IN  SUCH  DENSE  MASSES 
THAT  THEY  MIGHT  ALMOST  BE  CALLED 
“PAINTED  WANDS  THEY  RISE  ABOVE  THE 
SURROUNDING  CRASSES  LIKE  AN  ARRAY  OF 
BRILLIANT  RED  TORCHES. 


ABOVE  IS  SHOWN  THE 
FAMILIAR  CAT-TAIL  THAT 
UNLESS  WATCHED  CLOSELY 
WILL  OVERRUN  THE  WHOLE 
FIELD  DRIVING  OUT  LESS 
HARDY  PLANTS  :  IT  MAKES 
A  FINE  DECORATION  FOR 
INDOOR  USE  AND  SCHOOL 
CHILDREN  LOVE  IT,  BE¬ 
CAUSE  WHEN  THOROUGH¬ 
LY  RIPE  THE  SEED  HEADS 
CAN  BE  USED  FOR  FLAM¬ 
ING  TORCHES. 


THE  GRAY  VELVETY-LEAVED  MONARDA  WITH 
ITS  LAVENDER  BLOSSOMS  GROWS  RANKLY  IN 
WET  MEADOWS  MAKING  FINE  DISPLAY  OF 
COLOR  :  THIS  PLANT  WITH  ITS  UNUSUAL 
COLORS  IS  SEEN  TO  ADVANTAGE  WHEN  AR¬ 
RANGED  IN  LOOSE  BOUQUETS  IN  THE  HOUSE  : 
IT  SEEMS  TO  CARRY  THE  INFORMAL  SPIRIT  OF 
WILD  FLOWERS  SO  MUCH  NEEDED  WITHIN 
DOORS:  THE  COMMON  NAME  FOR  THIS  FLOWER 
IS  BEE-BALM  :  IT  IS  ALSO  KNOWN  AS  OSWEGO 
TEA  :  IT  USED  TO  BE  GATHERED  BY  HOUSE¬ 
WIVES  AND  PLACED  AMONG  THE  HOME  REME¬ 
DIES  IN  THE  MEDICINE  CABINET. 


ABOVE  MAY  BE  SEEN  THE  RICH 
BROWN  SEED  HEADS  OF  THE 
TEASEL,  THAT  USEFUL  LITTLE 
PLANT  USED  BY  CLOTH  MANU¬ 
FACTURERS  IN  THE  FINISH¬ 
ING  OF  FINE  MATERIAL:  IT 
MAKES  AN  EXCELLENT  WIN¬ 
TER  DECORATION  FOR  THE  HOUSE. 


THE  EVENING  PRIM¬ 
ROSE  ANNOUNCES 
THE  COMING  OF  EVE 
WITH  A  FRESH  YEL¬ 
LOW  FLOWER — A 
LOVELY  GARDEN  SUN 
DIAL  :  AT  THE  LEFT 
ITS  GRACEFUL  METH¬ 
OD  OF  GROWTH  WILL 
BE  SEEN  :  THERE 
ARE  MANY  VARIETIES 
OF  THE  EVENING 
PRIMROSE,  EACH  ONE 
LOVELY  OF  COLOR  AND 
HAVING  A  CHARMING 
HABIT  OF  OPENING 
SUCCESSIVELY  WITH 
BUDS  ARRANGED  SYS¬ 
TEMATICALLY  ALONG 
TALL  GRACEFUL 
STEMS. 


THE  CLOSED  GENTIANS  "BLUER  THAN  THE  BLUEST 
SKY”  ARE  AT  THEIR  BEST  IN  THE  MARSHES  ‘  THEY 
ARE  ONE  OF  OUR  FINEST  NATIVE  WILD  FLOWERS 

THAT 
SHOULD  BE 
CULTIVATED 
IN  EVERY 
GARDEN  :  AT 
THE  RIGHT 
MAY  BE 
SEEN  A  FEW 
SPRAYS  OF 
THIS  WON¬ 
DERFUL  DEEP 
BLUE 
FLOWER. 


NUMEROUS  NAME¬ 
LESS  AND  LOVELY 
LITTLE  FLOWERS 
THAT  ARE  ONLY 
NOTICED  WHEN  IN 
BLOSSOM  ARE  FOUND 
AMONG  THE  GRASSES 
AND  RUSHES  OF 
WET  MEADOWS  : 
THEY  ARE  WONDER¬ 
FULLY  DELICATE 
AND  TOO  FRAIL  TO 
BE  TRANSPLANTED 
TO  CITY  HAUNTS  : 
THE  FEVER-FEW 
IS  SHOWN  ABOVE. 


AT  THE  LEFT  MAY 
BE  SEEN  ANOTHER 
OF  THE  MANY  WILD 
FLOWERS  THAT 
FORMERLY  LIVED  IN 
THE  WOOD  BUT  ARE 
NOW  FULLY  AT 
HOME  IN  THE 
MEADOWS  :  THE 
WHITE  BERRIES  OF 
THE  BUTTERCUPS 
ARE  MUCH  APPRE¬ 
CIATED  BY  THE 
MARSH  BIRDS. 
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The  shooting  stars  come  out  in  vast  numbers  and  cross  the 
meadow  with  pink  and  cerise  nebulae.  Helebores,  white  mandrake 
blossoms  under  their  green  umbrellas,  blue,  yellow  and  white 
violets,  the  jolly  coltsfoot  and  crowsfoot,  buttercups,  crane’s  bill, 
yellow  eyed  grass,  all  crowd  in  among  wonderful  rushes  and  ferns 
and  marsh  grasses. 

AS  for  the  cranberry  bogs,  there  is  no  possible  opportunity  to 
mention  all  the  treasures  of  those  charmed  spots.  The  creep¬ 
ing  snowberry,  running  swamp  blackberry,  the  swamp  mallow, 
elodes,  the  flaming  fire  weed  with  feathery  flying  seeds,  meadow 
sweet,  meadow  rue,  jewel  weed  (oft  called  the  silver  leaf) — all  come 
for  a  brief  stay  in  the  sure  refuge  of  the  meadows.  From  the  safe 
vantage  ground  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  meadows  the  way  of  a  stream 
may  be  traced  by  flower  sentinels,  for  though  it  is  concealed  from 
sight  every  turn  and  bend  is  indicated  by  their  presence  crowding  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  water’s  edge.  The  cardinal  flower  some¬ 
times  outlines  the  place  of  the  brook  with  its  flaming  spikes  until  it 
resembles  a  river  of  fire.  No  more  brilliant  flower! flames  through 
the  whole  flower  world  than  is  borne  by  this  beautiful  plant.  The 
evening  primrose  marks  the  flight  of  days  in  the  meadow  saluting 
each  eve  with  a  fair  fresh  blossom.  The  closed  gentians  love  to 
congregate  in  the  marshes,  half  opening  eyes  “bluer  than  the  bluest 
sky.”  Following  them  are  the  lovely  fringed  gentians  which  fleck 
the  ground  with  sweetest  cerulean  blue  even  after  the  Indian  summer 
days  have  passed  and  the  hoar  frost  whitens  the  ground. 

That  useful  plant  the  teasle,  with  its  decorative  seed  heads,  is 
often  found  growing  by  the  side  of  roads  that  have  banked  up  a 
little  brook.  The  seed  heads  of  this  familiar  wayside  plant  are  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  cloth.  The  fine  tips  bend  but  do  not  break, 
yielding  with  the  weight  of  the  cloth,  pulling,  evening  and  perfecting 
it  but  not  tearing  it  as  would  any  similar  steel  pointed  instrument 
made  by  man.  The  polished  brown  pods  make  a  rich  winter  decora¬ 
tion,  for  they  are  a  warm  tone  and  look  quite  as  though  especially 
designed  for  house  ornamentation. 

There  is  a  whole  new  world  of  plants  down  in  the  salt  marshes 
and  another  up  in  the  high  mountains.  The  meadows  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  generally  formed  by  the  accidental  damming  of  a  brook  by  a 
fallen  tree,  receive  deposits  of  the  finest  soil  washed  down  by  the 
rains  and  melting  snows,  which  partly  accounts  for  this  wonderful 
lush  growth.  Great  altitude  is  on  the  other  hand  f responsible  for 
the  forms  so  different  from  the  flowers  of  the  lower  valleys.  In  the 
high  mountains  plants  must  grow  quickly,  for  their  season  is  short, 
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so  they  almost  spring  into  sight  upon  the 
melting  of  the  snow.  Those  of  the  low 
valleys  making  a  more  leisurely  arrival 
stay  a  longer  time,  and  are  almost  of  an¬ 
other  race. 

But  whether  of  high  mountain,  low 
valley  or  salty  marsh,  some  of  our  char¬ 
acteristic  blossoming  meadows  should  be 
conserved  for  the  pleasure  and  education 
of  both  present  and  future  generations. 
People  fortunate  enough  to  own  one  of 
these  natural  gardens  should  cherish  and 
develop  it  instead  of  draining  and  destroy¬ 
ing.  Coax  the  stream  that  feeds  it  to 
appear  occasionally  instead  of  becoming 
entirely  lost  among  the  flowers  and 
grasses,  even  let  it  form  a  pool  if  possible 
where  water-lilies  may  grow.  By  a  little 
protection  and  encouragement  our  low 
meadows  may  become  a  floral  asset  in 
the  landscape. 

There  is  no  form  of  gardening  that 
requires  as  little  attention  as  these  lovely 
wild  wet  meadows,  for  the  flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  such  places  prefer  to  be  let  alone. 
They  need  no  transplanting  and  increase 
of  their  own  accord,  following  the  most 
inspired  plans.  Whoever  owns  even  a 
small  summer  estate  is  almost  sure  to 
possess  some  low,  boggy  spot  that,  usual¬ 
ly,  at  considerable  expense  is  drained  and 
filled;  thus  thoughtlessly  is  destroyed 
one  of  the  finest  opportunities  for  an  original  and  delightful  garden. 
Near  the  house  a  formal  planting  is  suitable,  satisfactory  and  to 
be  recommended,  because,  being  formed  on  definite  lines,  it  will 
be  beautiful  in  winter  as  well  as  in  the  summer.  But,  away 
from  the  immediate  door-yard,  where  it  may  be  chanced  upon 
unawares  just  around  the  edge  of  a  group  of  trees,  or  on  the 
other  side  of  a  wall  or  hedge,  or  looked  down  upon  from  terrace, 
bedroom  window  or  little  hill,  a  marsh  garden,  under  the  magic 
influence  of  morning  or  evening  sun,  makes  one  of  the  most  charming 
of  garden  surprises. 

How  much  better  to  take  the  hint  furnished  by  Nature  with  its  wet 
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meadows,  and  finish  the  work  so  well  begun,  than  to  fill  in,  level  off 
and  plan  something  else,  laboriously,  expensively  and  unsuitably. 
Such  little  boggy  spots,  if  cleared  a  little,  might  reveal  a  spring — a 
treasure  indeed  to  a  garden  maker.  They  make  ideal  iris  beds,  and 
irises  imported  from  various  lands  all  look  at  home  somehow,  and 
extend  our  native  blooming  time  considerably. 

Stepping  stone  paths,  with  an  occasional  “broken-line”  bridge  of 
stone  slabs  or  rough  timber,  or  half-sawed  trunks  add  to  the  beauty 
of  the  meadow  garden,  and  permit  the  owner  to  obtain  a  nearer  view 
of  the  unusually  delicately  formed  flowers  that  grow  in  the  softest 
places.  Numerous  stepping  stone  paths,  irregularly  laid,  of  course, 
leading  to  certain  fine  groups  of  plants,  with  low  blooming  plants 
growing  between  the  stones  and  the  high  one  bending  over,  make  as 
beautiful  garden  paths  as  even  the  most  enthusiastic  artist  could  wish. 
A  little  Japanese  arbor  or  “rest  house”  built  near  the  edge  of  the 
marsh  garden  would  be  suitable,  reasonable  and  very  beautiful.  So, 
we  advise  all  owners  of  country  acres  to  refrain  from  destroying  their 
boggy  lowlands  and  to  convert  them  instead  into  gardens  that  will 
cause  them  little  trouble  to  develop  and  endless  satisfaction  and 
pleasure  to  possess. 


BLOSSOMS  AND  FOLIAGE  OF  “HORSE-TAIL”  RUSHES. 
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THE  SIMPLE  BEAUTY  OF  JAPAN  IN  AN 
AMERICAN  APARTMENT  ACHIEVED 
THROUGH  THE  MAGIC  OF  AN  ITALIAN 
DECORATOR 

EFORE  a  full  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  a  Japanese 
home  interior  can  be  reached,  it  is  necessary  to  under¬ 
stand,  to  have  a  measure  of  sympathy  with  the  ideals 
underlying  or  rather  prompting  their  unceasing  devo¬ 
tion  to  simplicity.  The  Japanese  as  a  nation  are  won¬ 
derfully  free  from  vulgar  ostentation.  They  strive  for 
refinement  rather  than  luxury  and  take  pleasure  in 
delicate  suggestions  rather  than  bold  display.  Okakura,  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  authority  on  Oriental  archaeology  and  art,  says  that  the 
old  aristocracy,  the  Ashikago  exquisites,  who  did  so  much  to  establish 
art  ideas  in  Japan,  loved  to  live  in  thatched  cottages  as  simple  in 
appearance  as  those  of  the  meanest  peasant,  yet  whose  proportions 
were  designed  by  the  highest  genius  of  Shojo  or  Soami;  whose  pillars 
were  of  the  costliest  incense-wood  from  the  farthest  Indian  islands; 
even  whose  iron  kettles  were  marvels  of  workmanship  designed  by 
Sesshu.  “Beauty,”  said  they,  or  the  life  of  things,  “is  always  deeper 
as  hidden  within  than  as  outwardly  expressed,  even  as  the  life  of 
the  universe  beats  always  underneath  incidental  appearances.”  Thus 
it  would  be  their  joy  to  ornament  an  ink-box,  for  instance,  with  simple 
lacquering  on  the  outside  and  in  it  hidden  parts,  with  costly  gold 
work.  The  tea  room  would  be  decorated  with  a  single  picture  or  a 
simple  flower  vase  to  give  it  unity  and  concentration  and  all  the  riches 
of  the  dnimyos  collections  would  be  kept  in  his  treasure  house,  whence 
each  was  brought  out  in  turn  to  serve  in  the  satisfaction  of  some 
aesthetic  impulse.  Even  to  the  present  day  the  people  wear  their 
costliest  stuffs  for  undergarments  as  the  Samurai  prided  themselves 
on  keeping  wonderful  sword-blades  within  unpretentious  scabbards. 

Another  element  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration  is  their 
idea  that  everyone  should  have  a  house  of  his  own,  designed  to  meet 
individual  requirements,  to  express  individual  taste.  Even'  house 
has  a  tokonoma ,  or  artistic  altar,  where  but  one  beautiful  thing  is  kept 
at  a  time.  These  shrines  represent  the  development,  from  youth  to 
old  age,  of  personal  taste,  and  serve  as  a  medium  for  the  subtlest  and 
most  appreciated  compliment  to  guests;  for  the  rare  kakemono,  jar, 
carving  or  bit  of  lacquer  displayed  to  honor  the  guest,  tell  him  more 
eloquently  than  words  the  esteem  in  which  he  and  his  art  knowledge 
are  held  by  the  host. 

It  must  be  remembered  also  that  Japanese  rooms  are  designed 
mainly  as  backgrounds  for  art.  The  whole  interior  of  a  house  is 
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See  page  362  for  Original  Room: 
Designed  and  Executed  under 
the  Hoggson  Building  Method. 


THESE  WINDOWS,  WHICH  ORIGINALLY  OVERLOOKED  UNSIGHTLY  RACK  ROOFS,  ARE  PARTICU¬ 
LARLY  FINE  :  THEY  WERE  FIRST  COVERED  WITH  A  LATTICE  OF  FINE  PANELING  OVERLAID 
WITH  RICE  PAPER,  ALONG  THE  BASE  OF  WHICH  RUNS  A  CARVING:  IN  EACH  WiNDOW  TINY 
JUNIPER  TREES  ARE  GROWING  IN  BOXES  AND  IVY  TRAILS  DOWN  TO  THEM  FROM  HANGING 
VASES  :  THIS  ARRANGEMENT,  MADE  TO  SUGGEST  A  GARDEN,  FITS  IN  WELL  WITH  THE 
JAPANESE  PLAN  OF  HAVING  THE  GUEST  AND  RECEIVING  ROOMS  FACE  THE  GARDEN. 


Designed  and  Executed  under 
the  Hoggson  Building  Method. 


THE  WHOLE  END  OF  THIS  ROOM  WAS  BROUGHT  OUT  IN  A  SERIES  OF  AMOVES,  ONE  OF  WHICH  WAS 
FITTED  WITH  SHELVES  TO  HOLD  VARIOUS  TREASURES  REPRESENTING  THE  CHIGAI-DANA  AND  ONE 
RAISED  A  STEP  ABOVE  THE  FLOOR  TO  FORM  THE  TOKONOMA  OR  NICHE  OF  HONOR  FOR  THE  GUEST.  TH 
RESULT  OF  THIS  GROUP  OF  ALCOVES  THAT  SO  CLEVERLY  ELIMINATED  THE  UN  ‘  forward 

FORMS  ONE  OF  THE  CHIEF  DELIGHTS  OF  THE  ROOM:  THE  HEATING  DUCT  WAS  ^^HT  FORIURD 
WITH  A  SIMPLE  REGISTER  FACE.  WHICH,  BEING  IN  THE  FORM  OF  A  GRILL,  DO  S 
THE  PLEASING  EFFECT.  YET  HEATS  THE  ROOM  SUFFICIENTLY. 


Designed  and  Executed  under 
the  Hoggson  Building  Method. 


IN  JAPAN  FLOORS  ARE  COVERED  WITH  THICK  MATS  SIX  BY  THREE  FEET,  MADE  OF  RUSHES  AND  COV¬ 
ERED  WITH  MATTING,  THE  SIZE  OF  A  ROOM  BEING  SPOKEN  OF  BY  THE  NUMBER  OF  MATS  USED — SUCH 
AS  AN  EIGHT  MAT  ROOM,  ETC.  :  IN  THIS  ROOM  THE  MATTING  WAS  LAID  DIRECTLY  ON  THE  FLOOR 
INSTEAD  OF  BEING  USED  AS  A  COVER  FOR  THE  THICK  MATS,  BUT  WAS  BORDERED  WITH  BLACK  WHICH 
GIVES  THE  SAME  EFFECT  OF  DECORATIVE  PANELING:  FLOOR  CUSHIONS  WERE  MADE  OF  CANVAS  WITH 
STENCILED  ORNAMENTS  IN  BLACK  AND  BOUND  WITH  BLACK  LEATHER. 


THE  ABOVE  PHOTOGRAPH  SHOWS  THIS  ROOM  BEFORE  IT  WAS  CONVERTED  INTO  THE  ARTISTIC  BACK¬ 
GROUND  FOR  THE  NUMEROUS  WORKS  OF  ART  BROUGHT  HOME  FROM  A  TRIP  TO  JAPAN:  THE  REMARK¬ 
ABLY  FINE  RESULTS  OF  THE  JAPANESE  TREATMENT  ATTAINED  BY  THE  DECORATOR  AND  DESIGNER  SHOW 
A  NEW  LINE  OF  POSSIBILITIES  FOR  PEOPLE  WHO  HAVE  OLD-FASHIONED  ROOMS  TO  DEAL  WITH,  THAT 
OVERLOOK  UNINTERESTING  CITY  HOUSE  TOPS,  INTO  LIGHT  WELLS  OR  AGAINST  BLANK  BRICK  WALLS. 


JAPANESE  MOTIF  IN  INTERIOR  DECORATION 


practically  one  room,  divided  into  different  compartments  by  the 
means  of  sliding  screens  or  fusuma.  The  chief  ornament  of  the  room 
is  the  wood  of  which  it  is  constructed,  natural  wood  of  beautiful 
grain,  texture  and  color,  unmarred  by  varnish  or  paint,  but  rubbed 
until  it  glow’s  like  satin.  The  Japanese  reverence  for  wood,  though 
well  known,  can  never  be  understood  until  one  has  visited  the  homes 
of  that  fascinating  land  and  seen  the  results  of  the  skilled  treatment 
that  brings  out  the  essential  beauty  of  the  wood.  No  artificial  finish 
can  compare  with  the  rare  effect  reached  by  careful  selection  and 
preservation  of  a  bit  of  delicately  or  boldly  grained  wood.  With  the 
wooden  framework,  plaster  panels,  pale,  clean-toned  matting  and 
creamy  rice  paper  stretched  over  latticework  (used  in  place  of  our 
glass  windows)  the  rooms  are  little  more  than  simple  settings  for  the 
works  of  art  which  even  the  humblest  contrive  somehow  to  possess. 

Out  of  sight  behind  these  plain  paper  fusuma  are  the  clothing, 
bedding,  books,  etc.,  necessary  to  change  the  room  into  sleeping 
room  or  study.  At  meal  times,  low  lacquer  tables  are  brought  in 
from  the  kitchen  and  placed  before  the  guests  or  family  and  the  room 
becomes  the  banquet  hall.  With  all  the  necessary  paraphernalia  of 
the  house  hidden  away  behind  the  sliding  panels  that  make  up  the 
sides  of  the  room,  there  is  none  of  the  disorderly  confusion  or  over¬ 
crowding  so  apparent  in  our  homes.  The  Japanese  say  that  our 
drawing  rooms  are  but  “warehouses”  and  think  it  uninteresting  in 
the  extreme  to  see  the  same  things  in  the  same  place  day  after  day. 
They  much  prefer  to  change  the  ornaments  each  day  as  suggested  by 
various  national  or  individual  festivals,  by  the  mood  of  the  master  of 
the  house  or  as  a  mark  of  honor  to  a  coming  guest. 

IT  is  interesting  to  see  how  with  a  knowledge  of  such  ideals  in 
mind,  an  American  room  in  an  ordinary  apartment  was  converted 
by  a  well-known  architect  and  decorator  into  a  delightfully 
suitable  background  for  a  number  of  art  objects  gathered  by  the 
owner  during  a  visit  to  Japan.  The  room  contained  a  mantelpiece 
that  suggested  a  treatment  which  resulted  in  a  charming  adaptation 
of  the  Japanese  art  shrine  idea.  The  whole  end  of  the  room  was 
brought  out  in  a  series  of  alcoves,  one  of  which  was  fitted  with  shelves 
to  hold  various  treasures  representing  the  chigai-dana,  one  left  plain 
to  receive  a  rare  cabinet  and  one  raised  a  step  above  the  floor  to 
form  the  tokonoma  or  niche  of  honor  for  the  guest.  In  early  days 
this  raised  seat  was  reserved  for  the  possible  visit  of  the  lords  of  the 
realm.  Nowadays  it  is  used  to  hold  the  kakemono,  that  is  changed 
as  often  as  the  mood  of  the  master  suggests,  or  for  the  vase  of  flowers 
that  must  be  arranged  in  some  especially  significant  manner  and  the 
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guest  is  given  a  seat  next  to,  instead  of  upon,  the  platform.  This,  the 
position  of  honor,  is  to  enable  the  guest  to  examine  closely  the  art 
treasures  placed  there  for  his  pleasure.  The  result  of  this  group  of 
alcoves,  that  so  cleverly  eliminated  the  unsightly  mantelpiece,  forms 
one  of  the  chief  delights  of  this  room.  The  heating  duct  was  brought 
forward  with  a  simple  register  face,  which,  being  in  the  form  of  a 
grill,  did  not  detract  from  the  pleasing  effect,  yet  served  to  heat  the 
room  sufficiently. 

The  woodwork  of  the  room  was  of  chestnut  finished  in  natural  brown- 
grey  tones  and  the  ceiling  panels  of  Japanese  wood  fiber  paper  of  the 
same  tone.  The  frieze  around  the  room  was  covered  with  gold  teabox 
paper  which  throws  a  soft  rich  glow  upon  the  ceiling  and  gives  sub¬ 
dued  sunshine  effect  in  the  room.  The  side  walls  down  to  the  low 
wainscot  are  covered  with  an  ecru  cartridge  paper  the  same  tone  as 
the  silk  cloth  used  for  the  fusum  a  or  sliding  partition-screens  behind 
which  many  art  objects  are  kept  to  be  brought  out  for  the  pleasure 
of  guests  or  to  be  honored  by  an  occasional  position  in  the  chigai- 
dana  or  tokonoma. 

The  space  of  the  low  wainscot  which  runs  around  the  room  the 
height  of  the  window  seat  is  filled  in  with  Japanese  grass  cloth  in 
two  tone  ecru  shades.  The  floor  covering  is  of  fine  Japanese  matting, 
edged  with  black  linen.  In  Japan,  floors  are  covered  with  thick  mats 
six  by  three  feet,  made  of  rushes  and  covered  with  matting,  the  size 
of  a  room  being  spoken  of  by  the  number  of  mats  used,  as  a  four, 
eight  or  twelve  mat  room.  The  black  borders  give  an  effect  of  panel¬ 
ing  to  the  floor  that  is  decorative  in  the  extreme.  In  this  room  of 
course  the  matting  was  laid  directly  on  the  floor  instead  of  being 
used  as  a  cover  for  thick  and  springy  mats.  Floor  cushions  made  of 
canvas  with  stencilled  ornaments  in  black,  and  bound  with  black 
leather,  comprise  a  most  interesting  and  novel  floor  decoration. 

TIIE  artificial  lighting  is  by  floor  lanterns,  as  may  be  seen  by  a 
study  of  the  photographs,  of  different  designs  upon  wood 
standards,  and  one  wall  lantern  of  open-work  carved  wood, 
lined  with  yellow  silk.  The  treatment  of  the  two  uncompromising 
windows  which  overlook  a  waste  of  back  roof-tops  was  particularly 
fine.  They  were  first  covered  with  a  lattice  of  fine  paneling  and  rice 
paper,  along  the  base  of  which  runs  a  carving.  In  each  window  tiny 
juniper  trees  are  standing  in  boxes  and  ivy  trails  down  to  them  from 
swinging  bowls.  This  arrangement,  made  to  suggest  a  garden,  fits 
in  well  with  the  Japanese  plan  of  having  the  guest-  and  the  receiving- 
rooms  face  the  garden.  Across  the  whole  end  of  the  room  are  four  slid¬ 
ing  screens  or  shoji  which  slip  one  over  the  other,  each  one  equipped 
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with  curious,  antique  pulls  of  bronze  from  which  dangle  gay  silk 
tassels.  A  row  of  lights  is  placed  just  back  of  this  rice-paper  screen,  so 
that  even  at  night  a  soft  glow  comes  through  the  windows. 

These  photographs,  even  the  ugly  original  of  the  room,  should 
hold  many  suggestions  for  the  remodeling  of  interiors.  Sliding  shoji  of 
creamy  rice  paper,  such  as  are  here  used,  would  redeem  many  of  the 
too  high  windows  found  in  all  old  city  houses,  windows  that  overlook 
unsightly  backyards  or  open  upon  nothing  but  flat  brick  walls,  or  in 
to  an  air  shaft.  The  broken  line  of  shelves,  paneling  of  walls,  ceiling 
and  floor,  standard  lights,  natural  finished  woods,  sliding  screens  in 
lieu  of  doors  to  conceal  the  presence  of  useful  but  architecturally 
troublesome  closets  are  all  easily  adapted  to  remodeling  large  or 
small  rooms;  though  distinctly  Japanese  in  character  any  one  can 
see  that  it  has  been  designed  for  and  is  enjoyed  by  an  American.  The 
presence  of  rugs  upon  the  floor  (especially  the  one  laid  diagonally) 
the  heap  of  cushions  in  the  tokonoma,  the  raised  window  seat,  hanging 
bowls  of  ivy,  luxurious  massings  of  flowers  and  above  all  the  number 
of  art  objects  displayed  at  once,  proclaim  the  American  ownership. 
Yet  the  whole  is  charming  in  the  extreme,  artistic  and  distinctly  to  be 
praised. 

THE  RESTFUL  IDEAL  OF  JAPANESE  FUR¬ 
NISHING 

From  “Impressions  of  Japanese  Architecture  and  the  Allied  Arts,”  by  Ralph  Adams  Cram. 

“F°R  the  courtesy  and  simplicity  of  Japanese  home  life,  the  domes¬ 
tic  architecture  forms  a  faultless  setting.  It  is  absolutely  frank 
and  straightforward  in  construction,  perfectly  simple  in  its  forms,  and 
reserved  and  refined  in  its  decorations;  all  the  ornament  is  rigidly 
constructional,  while  the  furnishings  are  of  the  simplest  quality  and 
only  such  as  the  nature  of  the  life  demands.  There  is  no  ornament  for 
the  sake  of  ornament,  no  woodwork  or  carving  not  demanded  by  the 
exigencies  of  construction,  no  striving  for  picturesque  effect  through 
fantastic  irregularity,  no  overloading  of  unnecessary  decoration,  no 
confusion  of  furnishings,  no  litter  of  trivial  and  embarrassing  acces¬ 
sories.  The  spirit  of  ornamented  construction  and  no  other  ornament 
whatever  that  characterized  Greek  architecture  finds  its  echo  in  Asia. 
As  a  result  the  effect  is  more  reserved,  refined,  gentlemanly,  almost 
ascetic,  than  is  to  be  found  elsewhere.  No  greater  contrast  to  our 
own  fashion  could  be  imagined.  With  us  the  prime  object  appears  to 
be  the  complete  concealment  of  all  construction  of  whatever  nature 
by  an  overlay  of  independent  ornament.  With  wainscot  and  marble 
and  tiles,  plaster,  textiles,  and  paper  hangings,  we  create  a  perfectly 
fictitious  shell  that  masks  all  construction  and  exists  quite  independ¬ 
ently  of  it.’ 
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COVERINGS  FOR  THEM 

EFORE  taking  up  the  newest  and  most  interesting  ideas 
in  wall  decoration,  it  is  worth  while  to  look  back  a 
moment  on  the  origin  and  development  of  this  art. 
For  it  not  only  has  a  certain  historic  value,  but  may 
also  serve  somewhat  as  a  guide  in  the  selection  and 
treatment  of  the  latest  wall  coverings  devised  for  the 
modern  home. 

The  walls  of  the  primitive  dwelling,  of  course,  were  bare — 
decorated  occasionally,  as  crude  artistic  skill  developed,  with  rough 
tracings  and  carvings  of  animals  and  birds,  and  scenes  from  the  war 
and  chase.  Later,  as  civilization  grew,  and  looms  and  embroideries 
were  known,  the  women  of  the  various  lands  wove  colored  cloths, 
and  tapestries,  some  of  which  were  hungatthe  entrances  and  windows 
and  spread  over  the  bare  surface  of  the  walls,  partly  for  warmth,  and 
partly  for  their  beauty.  Hangings  of  canvas,  painted  to  imitate 
tapestry%  were  extensively  used  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  and  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  we  find  that  a 
thriving  business  was  done  in  Italy  and  Spain  (particularly  at  Cor¬ 
dova)  in  the  manufacture  of  hangings  of  leather  variously  stamped 
and  embossed.  From  these  countries,  the  art  was  carried  into  France 
and  England.  But,  although  paper  wall  hangings  seem  to  have 
been  used  by  the  Chinese  at  an  early  period,  Europe  did  not  use 
them  to  any  extent  before  the  eighteenth  centrin'.  At  that  time  wall 
paper  was  made  to  imitate  the  tapestry,  velvet  and  leather  that  were 
already  in  use  as  wall  coverings.  Even  today,  the  most  expensive 
papers  are  those  that  counterfeit  some  other  fabric.  But  fortunately 
this  tendency  is  giving  place  to  more  originality  of  texture  and 
design,  especially  in  America. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  at  first  wall  paper  was  made  in  sheets 
instead  of  webs,  and  these  sheets,  which  were  twenty-two  by  thirty- 
two  inches,  were  pasted  together  to  make  a  length  of  twelve  yards. 
The  pattern  was  then  applied  with  stencils  and  the  background  with 
a  brush.  “The  first  improvement/’  we  learn,  “was  the  introduction 
of  block  printing.  In  this  process  the  pattern  was  engraved  on  wooden 
blocks,  a  separate  block  for  each  color,  and  each  block  applied  to  the 
paper  by  hand  as  many  times  as  the  pattern  was  repeated.  The 
colored  background  was  painted  in  with  a  brush.” 

After  that  came  the  Fourdrinier  machine,  by  which  wall  paper 
was  produced  in  continuous  webs;  then  the  cylindrical  rollers, 
similar  to  those  employed  for  printing  textile  fabrics;  later,  grounding 
machines,  for  laying  on  the  background  color;  machines  for  bronzing, 
embossing  and  various  other  processes.  And  in  eighteen  seventy,  the 
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DETAIL  OF  A  CHARMING  ROOM  IN  BLUE,  GREEN  AND  WHITE, 
SHOWING  THE  NEW  DECORATIVE  USE  OF  WALL  PAPER  BORDERS 
ABOUT  THE  WINDOWS,  AND  REPEATED  IN  RUG  AND  DRAPERIES. 


AT  THE  RIGHT  IS  A  DETAIL  OF 
A  BEDROOM  IN  WHITE,  BALE  GREEN 
and  rose:  the  treatment  of 
THE  WALLIS  NEW  AND  ELEGANT  : 
THE  BODY  COLOR  IS  WHITE,  WITH 
PANELS  IN  PALE  GREEN,  BOR¬ 
DERED  WITH  BANDS  OF  ROSES, 
THE  BANDS  REPEATED  ON  THE 
EDGE  OF  THE  PORTIERES. 


AT  THE  LEFT  IS  A  BEDROOM 
IN  WHICH  THE  DOMINANT 
NOTE  IS  ROSE  :  THE  WALLS 
ARE  A  MOST  DELICATE  GRAY, 
WITH  PANELS  BORDERED 
WITH  ROSE  BANDS,  STRIPED 
WITH  gray-green:  ROSE 
DAMASK  IN  THE  UPHOLSTERY 
AND  THE  FURNITURE  IS 
GRAY. 
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A  CHARMING  BEDROOM 
IN  GRAY,  PALE  RED  AND 
GREEN  :  THE  GRAY  WALL 
PAPER  IS  STRIPED  WITH 
GREEN,  AND  THE  GREEN 
AND  ROSE  BORDER  IS 
USED  AT  THE  FOOT  OF 
THE  PAPER  AND  AROUND 
THE  CASEMENTS  :  A 
NOVEL  IDEA  IS  SHOWN 
IN  CHINTZ  TO  EXACTLY 
MATCH  THE  FRIEZE  IN 
DESIGN  AND  COLORS. 


INTERESTING  WALL  DEC¬ 
ORATION  FOR  A  MODERN 
DINING  ROOM  IS  SHOWN 
AT  THE  RIGHT:  THE  FRIEZE 
IS  MAIZE  COLOR  TOPPED  WITH 
A  GORGEOUS  BORDER  OF 
AUTUMN  FRUITS:  THE  BODY 
OF  THE  WALL  IS  IN  RICH 
DESIGN  OF  GOLD,  BROWN, 
GREEN  AND  RED  :  THE  FUR¬ 
NITURE  IS  BROWN  AND  THE 
DRAPERIES  AUTUMN  RED. 
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the  NEW  DECORA 1ED 
FRIEZES  WHICH  SO  DE¬ 
LIGHT  CHILDREN  :  THE 
WALL  PAPER  IS  IN  NEUTRA 
tone,  gaily  striped:  ih 
background  of  the 
FRIEZE  IS  PLAIN  AND  Til 
FIGURES  ARE  IN  RED,  BLUE 

AND  green. 


A  LIBRARY  IN  RICH  TONES  • 
THE  WALLS  MUSTARD 
YELLOW  WITH  PANEL 
BANDS  OF  GLOWING  DE¬ 
SIGN,  YELLOW,  RED  AND 
blue:  a  conventional 
frieze  matches  the 
band:  the  blue  note  is 

BROUGHT  OUT  IN  THE 
DRAPERIES  AND  FURNI¬ 
TURE. 
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continuous  process  was  introduced,  by  which  the  paper  passes  auto¬ 
matically  from  one  step  to  another,  without  a  stop  and  without 
handling. 

SO  much  for  the  technical  side;  and  now  what  of  the  equally 
important  aesthetic  question?  It  has  been  truthfully  said  that  a 
room  can  be  made  or  marred  by  its  wall  paper.  And  indeed,  we 
know  how  hopeless,  from  the  standpoint  of  both  beauty  and  peace 
of  mind,  is  a  background  of  violet,  blue  or  purple  roses  that  stare  at 
one  from  every  side,  or  a  painted  wall  with  a  would-be  artistic  stencil 
border  that  threatens  to  eclipse  all  else  in  the  room  including  its 
human  occupants.  So  self-assertive  are  such  walls,  that  they  are  no 
longer  “backgrounds.”  And  even  when  only  mildly  unpleasing,  they 
haunt  one  continually,  like  an  uneasy  conscience,  frustrating  with 
silent  and  malicious  glee,  all  attempts  at  restfulness  and  harmony. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  an  invaluable  and  comforting  thing  the 
right  kind  of  a  wall  paper  can  be!  It  pleases  one’s  eyes,  soothes  one’s 
spirit,  and  forms  a  friendly  setting  for  both  furnishings  and  people. 
Literally  as  well  as  figuratively,  it  fills  the  room  with  atmosphere, 
through  the  vibration  of  its  color,  whether  dark  or  light,  warm  or 
cool.  And  because  of  this  pervading,  unifying  quality,  it  almost 
invariably  gives  the  keynote  for  the  general  decorative  scheme. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  that  the  majority  of 
people  have  accorded  to  their  walls  and  wall-coverings  the  considera¬ 
tion  which  they  merit.  Before  that,  wall  paper  was  apt  to  be  treated 
rather  indifferently,  with  the  result  that  many  otherwise  charming 
rooms  were  thrown  quite  out  of  key  by  backgrounds  lacking  fitness 
and  taste.  Graceful  furniture  lost  its  distinctive  outlines,  pictures 
were  blurred,  and  even  people  seemed  to  lack  their  full  individuality 
against  the  over-decorated  walls.  Then,  as  the  defect  was  realized, 
interior  decorators  and  home-makers  generally  began  to  study  the 
question  more  carefully  and  effect  a  change.  Plain  papers  in  buff, 
brown,  blue,  green,  rose  and  various  soft  intermediate  shades  were 
used  instead  of  their  restless  predecessors.  And  against  these  pleasant 
walls  the  pictures  acquired  new  distinction  and  the  simplified  furnish¬ 
ings  took  on  a  more  harmonious  and  homelike  air. 

TODAY,  however,  while  the  plain  tinted  papers  are  still  widely 
in  vogue,  a  new  and  equally  interesting  tendency  is  making 
itself  manifest  in  this  field  of  interior  decoration.  Home¬ 
makers,  decorators,  and  wall-paper  designers,  are  becoming  more  and 
more  interested  in  the  kind  of  coverings  and  treatment  of  spaces 
that  will  make  the  walls  complete  in  themselves,  so  that  there  will 
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he  no  longer  any  need  to  depend  upon  isolated  pictures  for  the  finish¬ 
ing  touches.  Instead,  the  idea  now  is  to  embody  in  the  paper  itself 
the  necessary  ornamentation,  by  means  of  plain  or  decorated  panels, 
with  ornamental  borders,  friezes  and  medallions  which  add  the 
desired  notes  of  variety  in  color  and  design,  and  also  emphasize  more 
or  less  definitely  the  main  structural  lines  and  features  of  the  room. 

With  this  new  method,  for  instance,  one  of  the  most  effective 
treatments  in  a  room,  where  a  simple  background  is  desired,  consists 
in  using  plain  or  faintly  figured  paper  for  the  main  walls,  with  a 
lighter  j)lain  tint  between  the  picture  rail  and  ceiling,  adding  the 
needed  touch  of  mural  decoration  in  the  shape  of  a  narrow  border 
of  paper  showing  conventionalized  flowers  or  some  appropriate 
geometric  design,  along  the  top  of  the  wainscot,  with  a  wider  border 
of  the  same  pattern  below  the  picture  molding.  The  narrow  border 
may  also  be  carried  with  good  effect  around  the  frames  of  the  doors 
and  windows.  While  the  plain  paper  gives  opportunity  for  the  hanging 
of  a  few  pictures,  if  the  owner  desires,  these  may  be  omitted  without 
any  danger  of  the  walls  looking  bare,  provided  the  arrangement  of  the 
furniture  and  lighting  fixtures  gives  the  room  a  well-balanced  and 
comfortably  furnished  air.  By  repeating  the  colors  of  the  paper  and 
its  border  in  the  main  rugs,  curtains,  pillows  and  other  fabrics  of  the 
room,  an  atmosphere  of  harmony  will  be  insured. 

Another  device  that  is  becoming  popular,  is  to  mark  off  plain- 
papered  walls  with  narrow  strips  of  decorative  paper  designed  for  the 
purpose,  with  double  strips  at  the  corners.  These  panels  may  be 
of  uniform  size,  extending  around  the  room  up  to  a  high  wainscot 
or  up  to  the  picture  molding;  or  they  may  vary  in  size  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  spaces  into  which  the  walls  are  divided  by  the 
doors,  windows,  fireplaces  and  other  features.  In  some  cases,  especial¬ 
ly  in  a  large  room,  where  it  is  advisable  to  give  as  much  variety  to 
the  walls  as  possible,  it  is  well  to  separate  the  panels  from  one  another 
by  a  foot  or  more,  and  to  cover  the  spaces  inside  the  panels  with  a 
different  paper  to  that  used  on  the  outside.  For  example,  a  plain 
paper  may  be  used  for  the  main  wall  and  a  faintly  striped  or  mottled 
paper  for  the  panels. 

THOSE  who  like  to  carry  out  such  decorative  schemes  with 
great  consistency  of  detail,  will  find  it  a  charming  plan  not 
only  to  repeat  in  the  draperies  of  the  room  the  color  of  the 
walls  and  their  borders,  but  also,  to  echo  the  actual  designs,  in  cur¬ 
tains,  rugs,  and  even  furniture.  This  is  quite  possible,  nowadays,  for 
some  of  the  manufacturers,  in  response  to  the  wide  demand  for  close 
harmony  in  home  interiors,  have  begun  to  turn  out  woven  and 
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printed  fabrics  that  reproduce  exactly  the  patterns  and  colors  of  the 
wall  coverings.  When  painted  or  enameled  furniture  is  used,  it  may 
be  decorated  by  hand  in  oil  colors  with  tiny  medallions  or  units  that 
carry  out  the  motif  of  the  wall-paper  design.  This  should  not  be 
overdone,  however;  a  bunch  of  painted  leaves  or  flowers — whatever 
the  pattern  may  be — placed  in  the  center  of  a  panel,  in  the  middle  of  a 
drawer,  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  or  at  the  head  and  foot  of  a  bed,  will 
prove  quite  sufficient  ornament,  and  while  brightening  the  furniture 
in  a  delightful  fashion,  will  add  to  the  sense  of  harmony  throughout 
the  room.  This  method  is  particularly  suitable  for  bedrooms  and 
boudoirs,  where  the  walls,  draperies  and  furnishings  are  light  in  tone. 

The  same  idea  may  be  carried  out  in  the  nursery,  and  here,  the 
patterns  in  wall  paper  or  frieze,  and  in  the  ornamentation  of  the 
furniture,  will  naturally  be  of  a  cheerful  and  humorous  nature,  with 
colorful  little  characters  from  nursery  rhymes,  quaint  animals  and 
birds  and  trees,  all  rendered  in  simple,  decorative  fashion. 

This  new  treatment  of  the  walls  with  its  omission  of  the  “easel” 
picture  and  use  of  a  simple  form  of  mural  decoration,  while  resulting 
in  a  background  full  of  interest,  does  not  necessarily  make  the  walls 
appear  as  the  most  important  part  of  the  room.  It  permits  them  to 
serve,  rather,  with  their  borders  and  friezes,  as  a  decorative  frame 
or  series  of  frames  for  the  furniture  and  fittings.  And  although  the 
walls  are  divided  into  spaces,  and  the  furniture  is  arranged  in  groups 
against  this  panel  setting,  the  main  impression  is  one  of  unity  and 
harmony  rather  than  of  individual  panels  and  furnishings.  In  fact, 
it  may  be  said  that  instead  of  having  a  room  hung  with  pictures,  the 
room  itself  is  treated  as  a  picture,  with  the  walls  and  floor  for  canvas, 
as  it  were,  while  the  furnishings,  with  their  interest  of  line,  color 
and  texture,  form  a  comfortable  and  artistic  background. 

An  interesting  point  about  this  method  of  wall  handling,  is  that 
it  may  be  varied  and  adjusted  in  a  more  or  less  original  fashion  to 
each  individual  room,  according  to  the  purpose,  size,  shape  and 
nature  of  the  furnishings.  As  a  rule,  the  room  that  seems  at  first  to 
present  the  most  difficult  or  awkward  problem,  usually  proves  full  of 
opportunities  for  unique  treatment  of  papering,  color  schemes  and 
furnishings.  And  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  wise  and  tasteful 
solution  of  the  wall  problem,  is  one  of  the  most  important  steps  in 
the  evolution  of  a  beautiful  and  homelike  room. 

White  walls,  stencilled  with  black  borders  on  stripes  or  panels 
are  very  much  in  vogue  in  the  ultra-smart  room  usually  with  draperies 
in  black,  white  and  one  or  two  startling  colors,  as  green  and  orange, 
green  and  rose.  On  all  white  walls  are  combined  black  woodwork, 
and  a  paper  frieze  in  many  vivid  hues. 
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“SCENT  O’  THE  FERN” 

“Scent  o’  the  fern! 

Once  breathed, — from  out  the  trodden  ways  I  turn 

And  follow, — cool  green  mysteries  to  learn.” 

RNS  are  to  the  forest  what 
surf  is  to  the  sea.  The 
boundless  expanse  of  the 
ocean  fills  us  with  awe;  we 
feel  subdued  by  it  and  even 
somewhat  afraid.  But  when 
its  surface  breaks  up  into 
dancing  waves  and  rolls  close  in  shore  we 
lose  our  terror  and  experience  a  delightful,  intimate  sense  of  friend¬ 
liness.  The  vast  aisles  of  the  forest  hush  our  speech,  usher  us  into 
the  presence  of  something  too  great  and  far  removed  for  personal 
comprehension.  But  the  ferns  at  our  feet  banish  awe  and  we  wade 
through  them  with  delight,  enjoying  the  woodsy  scent  released,  as 
we  enjoy  the  fresh  salty  tang  of  the  surf.  They  are  something  we 
may  easily  grasp,  understand,  love  and  take  away  with  us  to  our 
homes,  where  they  unobtrusively  keep  us  in  remembrance  of  the  noble 
shafts  and  vaulted  roof  of  the  great  woods.  The  scent  of  the  ferns 
once  caught  in  a  walk  through  deep  forests  is  never  forgotten.  It 
is  the  mysterious,  sweet,  elusive  essence  of  the  remote  green,  as  the 
rose  and  violet  is  of  gardens.  Even  the  mixture  of  hothouse  ferns 
crowded  together  into  silver  dishes  for  ceremonial  table  ornaments 
remind  us  of  cool,  moist  places,  of  wild  free  life  far  removed  from  a 
conventional  environment.  As  the  poet  truly  says,  the  scent  of 
them  once  breathed,  turns  us  out  of  the  trodden  ways  and  leads  us 
to  the  cool  green  mysteries.  So  it  is  good  for  us  to  have  ferns  about 

us,  on  our  dining  tables,  by 
study  windows,  in  halls  and 
sleeping  rooms,  to  gently  turn 
our  thoughts  back  to  wood¬ 
land  rambles  and  pasture 
walks.  If  a  hothouse  fern 
leads  our  minds  retrospective¬ 
ly  to  the  great  out-of-doors, 
how  much  more  would  those 
gathered  on  the  summer  va¬ 
cation  or  brought  back  from 
the  summer  home  touch  the 
imagination.  No  finer  souve¬ 
nir  of  the  summer  camp  could 
be  had  than  a  fern  trans¬ 
planted  from  a  favorite  haunt. 
lady  fern  from  the  meadow.  The  sentient  plant  gives  life 
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and  beauty  and  responds  to  our  care  in  the  friendliest  sort  of  a  way. 
There  are  fully  forty  varieties  of  ferns  in  New  England  alone  that 
will  bear  removal  to  steam-heated  city  houses.  Their  chief  require¬ 
ment  is  plenty  of  fresh  air.  They  are  far  more  accommodating  than 

the  wild  flowers,  and  to  many 
minds  fully  as  lovely.  They  need 
no  blossoms  to  win  them  friends, 
their  lacy  leaves  are  attraction 
enough.  Flowers  must  have  sun¬ 
light,  while  the  ferns  will  do  quite 
well  without.  They  solve  the 
difficult  problem  of  what  to  do 
with  the  north  side  of  the  house 
and  the  shady  window  box.  They 
require  no  rest  as  do  the  flowers, 
but  continue  to  unfurl  their 
fronds  the  whole  year  round  if 
given  half  a  chance.  Moist, 
sandy  soil  in  porous  dishes  is 
their  chief  necessity  for  indoor 
maidenhair  from  the  BRooKsiDE.  growing.  The  best  way  to  trans¬ 

plant  a  fern  from  the  woods  to  indoors  is  to  gently  remove  it  from 
the  earth,  place  it  in  an  unglazed  earthen  pot  and  leave  it  for  a  time 
in  its  familiar  environment  of  cool,  shifting  light  and  shade  until 
it  recovers  from  the  shock  of  broken 
rootlets.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  do  this, 
then  after  removing  from  the  ground 
wrap  well  in  burlap,  leaving  plenty  of 
soil  about  the  roots,  and  after  reaching 
the  camp,  place  in  a  pot  and  set  out 
under  shrubs  or  bushes  until  time  to  take 
indoors.  Thus  the  fern  will  not  miss  the 
moisture  of  the  forest  air  and  will  get  the 
changing  light  and  shade  it  requires. 

When  watering  be  careful  not  to  get 
too  wet,  for  though  all  ferns  like  moisture,  they  do 
not  like  soggy,  sour  soil.  Their  success  depends 
also  on  good  drainage.  An  occasional  washing 
of  leaves  to  remove  the  dust,  and  an  occasional 
watering  of  the  roots  with  a  good  plant  food  is 
about  all  the  attention  necessary,  save  the  once 
a  year  repotting  to  a  larger  jar.  Christmas  fern 

The  Aspidium  acrostichoides,  better  known  as  from  rocky  dell. 
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the  Christmas  fern,  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  all  for  the  house.  It  is  to 
be  found  in  almost  every  part  of  our 
country  and  will  stand  quite  an  as¬ 
tonishing  amount  of  ignorant  and 
careless  treatment,  of  transplanting 
and  transportation.  The  Aspidiums 
are  among  our  most  dependable 
ferns  for  garden  as  well  as  house 
decorations.  Their  variety  seems 
legion,  and  all  are  confused  when 
sold,  for  nowadays  everything 
that  grows  in  our  woods  and  fields 
can  be  purchased,  if  desired.  The 
A.  Asculeatum  var.  Braumii,  famili¬ 
arly  known  as  the  prickly  shield 
fern,  even  when  taken  from  its  haunts  by  the  margin  of  mountain 
streams,  will  grow  to  a  height  of  two  or  more  feet,  spreading  grace¬ 
fully  and  symmetrically.  Its  fronds  are  wider,  yet  more  delicate  than 
the  Christmas  or  Boston  fern.  A.  Mumitum,  found  in  abundance 
in  the  ( )regon  woods,  resembles 
the  Christmas  fern  but  is  much 
larger  of  growth.  A.  Mar  (fi¬ 
nale,  evergreen  wood  fern, 
with  fronds  one  to  three  feet 
in  height  and  three  to  five 
inches  in  width,  is  of  a  rich 
green  color  and  often  found 
in  our  New  England  pastures. 

It  bears  city  life  with  forti¬ 
tude,  therefore  is  a  favorite 
with  all  who  take  it  home  as 
a  memento  of  summer  tramps. 

A.  Goldianum,  Goldie’s  wood 
fern,  reaches  a  height  of  four  R0CK  FERN  FR0M  THE  DEEP  W00DS- 

feet  even  when  grown  indoors  if  given  plenty  of  fresh  air.  With 
fronds  a  foot  and  more  across,  broadly  ovate  in  form,  its  bold  beauty 
is  to  be  recommended  for  house  culture,  especially  for  conservatories 
and  palm  houses.  A.  Cristatum ,  crested  wood  fern,  commonly  found 
in  moist  shady  places,  never  grows  rankly,  but  is  much  prized  for 
its  unusual  shade  of  green.  The  slender  shield  fern,  the  Spinulose 
wood  fern,  about  fifteen  inches  high,  the  Spinulosum  var.  dilatatum, 
of  cool  mountain  heights  and  the  marsh  shield  fern  all  do  well  in 
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the  house  if  given  rich  black  wood 
mold  for  their  roots. 

The  next  fern  of  importance  for 
home  growing  is  the  Adiantum 
pedatum,  or  maidenhair,  the  most 
delicate  and  graceful  of  all  native 
ferns.  It  must  be  assured  moist 
cool  air  or  it  cannot  reach  the  per¬ 
fection  of  growth.  Under  proper 
conditions  it  will,  year  after  year, 
continue  to  send  out  wiry  brown 
stems  topped  with  a  feathery  clus¬ 
ter  of  fine  light  green  leaves.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  called  five  finger  fern  LACE  FERN  FR0M  THE  BEECH  woods. 

because  the  delicate  leaves  branching  from  the  tip  of  the  tall  brown 
stem  resemble  extended  fingers.  Its  home  is  by  brooks  that  splash 
against  rocks  and  break  into  fine  spray.  Mists  and  spray  provide 
just  the  atmosphere  most  suited  to  its  sensitive,  quivering  leaves. 
Sometimes  it  completely  covers  the  walls  of  canyons  watered  by 
dashing,  splashing,  plunging,  excited  little  brooks.  Or  it  clings  to 
old  tree  stumps,  finds  a  footing  in  the  crevasses  of  rocks,  hanging  so 
low  over  the  brook  that  it  sways  with  every  swirl  as  though  touched 
by  a  passing  breeze.  There  is  nothing  lovelier  in  the  whole  plant 
world  than  a  colony  of  these  exquisitely  shaped  ferns  against  a  gray 
boulder,  beside  a  rushing,  singing  stream.  Yet  these  delicate  deni¬ 
zens  of  wild  places  will  grow  luxuriantly  in  our  rooms,  reminding  us 
of  clear  mountain  streams,  friendly  ousel,  wild  gorges  and  free  winds; 

and  no  amount  of  cultivation  robs 
the  fern  of  its  association  with  forests 
of  beech,  oak  and  redwood. 

The  Asplenium  Felix-foemina,  or 
lady  fern,  is  a  large  showy  plant  of 
finely  cut  fronds  that  can  be  trans¬ 
planted  from  almost  any  locality.  It 
does  particularly  well  in  gardens,  but 
will  also  grow  indoors.  In  this  same 
family  is  A.  Augustofolium  or  narrow 
leaved  spleenwort  of  the  cool  woods, 
and  the  A.  Ebeneum  or  ebony  spleen- 
wort  to  be  found  among  the  rocks  in 
high  sunny  places ;  both  of  these  grow 
well  in  the  house,  if  given  a  few  rocks 
maidenhair  fern  from  the  mountains,  to  feed  upon  and  some  good  leaf 
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mould.  All  the  Aspleniums  do 
better  in  the  rock  garden  than  in 
the  house,  though  they  will  respond 
to  care  and  make  most  beautiful 
decorations  for  table  or  window 
boxes.  The  low  creeping  strange 
little  walking  fern,  the  cliff  brake, 
the  Lygodium  palmatum  or  climbing 
fern,  all  do  better  in  the  conserva¬ 
tory  large  enough  to  provide  them 
with  the  moisture  and  rocks  neces¬ 
sary  to  their  life.  In  the  conserva¬ 
tory  also  can  be  grown  the  lovely 
sensitive  fern,  the  charming  little 
rare  climbing  fern  found  in  cool  haunts.  Woodsia  and  the  beautiful  Cinna¬ 
mon.  But  the  Osmunda  regalis,  the  lush  YVoodwardia  and  the 
“cheerful  community  of  the  polopody”  do  their  best  out  in  the 
garden.  They  are  too  truly  of  the  woods  to  bear  the  dry  heat  and 
dust  of  cities. 

Besides  adding  to  the  beauty  of  our  rooms  and  reminding  us  of 
pleasant  places  and  delightful  excursions  into  the  woods  and  pas¬ 
tures,  these  plant  friends  actually  make  the  air  of  our  rooms  more 
wholesome.  They  take  up  the  poison  of  illy  ventilated  rooms  and 
give  it  back  again  vitalized  and  purified.  Besides  these  priceless 
services  they  help  us  tide  over  the  period  of  desolation  when  gardens 
are  asleep  or  when  we  have  been  forced  to  leave  them  behind  with 
the  summer  home.  We  can  lift  ferns  from  the  ground  before  Jack 
Frost  arrives  for  his  long  visit,  and  put  them  in  boxes  and  pots,  thus 
saving  part,  at  least,  of  all  we  have  tended  through  the  summer. 

So  great  is  the  delight  in  house  ferns  that  certain  hothouses  are 
devoting  all  their  space  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  various  hardy  and  rare 
species.  So  if  your  home  is  too  far 
from  woodland  to  “import"  ferns 
free  of  cost,  it  is  still  possible  to 
have  them.  Order  them  from  the 
fern  grower,  just  as  you  would  seeds 
or  plants,  and  you  can  also  secure 
instructions  for  cultivation,  for  the 
fern  merchants  are  making  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  this  most  ornamental 
house  plant.  From  these  dealers  the 
amateur  can  always  obtain  advice. 


HOLLY  fern. 


THE  ATOM  AND  THE  MASS 


r  is  good  to  do  little  essential  things  with  a  hot  heart, 
to  tend  small  tasks  with  a  fine  zeal  which  makes  the 
seemingly  insignificant  employment  big  and  impor¬ 
tant.  In  an  inn  at  Savoy  there  was  a  flight  of  stone 
stairs.  They  were  very  dirty  stairs.  They  had  appar¬ 
ently  not  been  washed  since  the  first  man  went  up 
them.  John  Buskin  saw  them  and  the  sight  smote  his 
soul  into  indignation.  Straightway  he  procured  a  bucket  and  a  broom 
and  scrubbed  the  stairs  painstakingly.  Was  he  less  an  artist  for  this 
menial  service?  No.  He  himself  says  that  he  never  made  a  finer 
sketch  than  the  one  which  that  same  afternoon  grew  upon  his  easel, 
under  the  hands  which  had  washed  the  stairs.  Fundamental  fidelities 
are  the  parents  of  art.  No  event  of  life  is  trivial,  no  task,  however 
humble,  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  high  soul.  Attention  to  the 
atom  alone  solves  the  mystery  of  the  mass.  The  head  of  an  Edison  is 
habitually  bent  over  microscopic  particles  which  the  world  passes 
by.  The  cook  in  the  kitchen  feeds  the  queen,  and  if  her  cooking  is 
good  she  is  not  less  queenly  than  the  queen  herself. 

There  is  a  purpose  in  circumstance.  Nothing  in  our  lives  is  for 
naught.  All  things  which  have  been  given  us — even  our  chains — are 
meant  for  our  making,  meant  for  the  working  out  of  our  goodly 
destiny.  Bunyan  in  prison,  apparently  cursed  by  sunless  hours  of 
solitude  and  loneliness,  was  a  greater  Bunyan  than  if  he  had  been 
free  to  roam  afield.  The  walls  which  shut  his  body  in  could  not 
confine  his  soul;  it  escaped  them  and  went  out  into  all  the  world  to 
lift  to  higher  levels  the  hope  and  vision  of  mankind.  The  log  cabin 
in  which  Lincoln  was  born  lent  its  ruggedness  and  simplicity  to  the 
man  himself,  and  has  become  a  shrine  which  men  approach  with 
reverent  feet  as  to  some  holy  place  which  love  and  truth  have  glorified. 
The  hard  lot  is  ever  the  school  in  which  greatness  is  taught,  and  the 
best  scholars  are  those  who  perceive  the  purpose  of  difficulty  and  do 
not  grow  bitter  as  they  grapple  with  it.  The  very  genius  of  progressive 
living  consists  in  a  capacity  to  appreciate  the  day  and  what  the  day 
holds;  to  find  in  all  seasons  and  events  a  divine  conspiracy  to  refine 
the  soul  and  make  it  a  greater  soul;  to  hail  hardship  with  grim  glad¬ 
ness  and  bless  the  hills  which  must  be  climbed;  to  look  with  kindly 
eyes  upon  every  human  thing;  to  accept  with  complacence  the 
small  circle  of  opportunity  until  it  has  been  shown  that  we  are 
worthy  to  move  in  a  wider  one.  Along  no  other  path  may  we  come 
to  our  best  and  largest  estate  of  being  and  serving. 

From  “Soul-Spur,”  by  Richard  Wightman. 
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AND  BEAUTY  AND  COMFORT 

IIE  old  story  of  the  New  York  man  who  entered  his 
next  door  neighbor’s  house  by  mistake  in  the  evening 
and  did  not  know  that  he  was  not  in  his  own  house 
until  he  reached  the  room  where  he  expected  his  own 
personal  belongings  to  be,  is  losing  its  value  as  a 
satirical  illustration  of  a  tiresome  truth.  There  was 
a  time  in  the  past — and  of  course  the  situation  still 
exists  in  many  places  in  America — when  houses  were  built  on  the 
same  model,  furnished  in  the  same  fashion,  with  the  same  colors  and 
styles,  and  when  it  would  really  have  taken  a  more  than  usually  observ¬ 
ant  man  to  distinguish  his  neighbor’s  home  from  his  own.  Indeed,  the 
aim  of  house  furnishing  at  one  time  in  America  seemed  to  be  mono¬ 
tony.  People  had  not  yet  developed  individuality  of  taste  in  color 
and  design,  and  it  was  possible  to  go  through  an  American  town  and 
find  practically  all  the  houses  of  one  date  in  the  same  style,  almost 
inevitably  in  the  same  color,  with  gardens  growing  the  same  flowers, 
and  the  porches  and  sitting  rooms  carrying  the  identical  attempt  at 
imitation  Period  furniture.  And  of  course  the  owners  dressed  in  one 
fashion,  chatting  among  themselves  about  the  importance  of  that 
beautiful  thing — being  “in  the  fashion.’’ 

Quite  suddenly — for  ten  years  is  really  very  sudden  for  any 
change  of  style  in  furniture  and  furnishings — we  have  commenced  to 
develop  a  definite  personality  in  our  home  ideals.  We  are  accepting 
ourselves  as  a  successful  democracy,  more  so  than  ever  this  last  year, 
and  we  are  less  fearful  of  expressing  our  interest  in  ourselves  and 
in  our  homes.  With  a  certain  spiritual  freedom  has  come  a  freedom 
in  material  things,  until  at  last  the  more  advanced  women  have 
reached  a  stage  where  if  they  do  not  like  the  furniture  they  can  buy, 
if  what  they  find  in  the  shops  does  not  suit  their  homes  and  their 
interests  in  life  they  take  the  initiative  themselves  and  design  their 
own  furniture  and  furnishings  according  to  their  own  taste.  They 
cooperate  with  the  interior  decorator,  the  carpenter  and  the  cabinet¬ 
maker,  just  as  in  the  matter  of  home  building  they  work  with  the 
architect,  builder  and  contractor.  The  “ready-to-wear”  house  and  the 
“ready-to-wear”  furniture  are  no  longer  inevitable. 

In  addition  to  this  cheerfully  iconoclastic  spirit  toward  home 
building  and  home  furnishing,  the  furniture  dealers  themselves, 
large  and  small,  are  much  more  creative  than  they  used  to  be,  are 
much  more  interested  in  the  designing  of  new  and  unusual  pieces  of 
furniture.  All  the  important  men  have  taste  in  the  development  of 
woods,  in  the  creating  of  new  stains  and  finishes,  in  the  adjusting  of 
interesting  and  rich  or  interesting  and  simple  pieces  to  special  homes 
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and  special  environments.  In  fact,  in  this  country  today  we  are 
beginning  to  do  just  what  furniture  makers  have  done  in  other 
countries — create  and  design  and  execute  articles  that  are  of  art 
value  and  of  practical  utility,  because  there  is  a  demand  for  such 
furniture  and  because  we  are  realizing  the  need  of  American  homes, 
furnishings,  gardens — and  we  hope  some  day  to  include — clothes. 

The  Craftsman  has  in  the  last  two  months  made  a  very  complete 
survey  of  furniture  making  in  America  as  represented  in  the  large 
New  York  shops  and  offices.  And  we  are  delighted  and  interested  to 
see  the  fearless  attitude  of  the  manufacturer  toward  entirely  new 
styles  in  furniture.  One  firm  in  New  York  is  designing  bedroom, 
dining-room  and  drawing-room  furniture  of  oak  inlaid  with  curly 
ash,  also  entire  sets  of  oak  stained  in  delicate  tones  and  heavily 
carved  at  the  base,  all  the  carving  being  done  in  tarnished  gold.  The 
effect  is  sumptuous  to  a  degree.  The  upper  part  of  the  furniture  is 
scarcely  ornamented  at  all  and  is  built  very  lightly.  About  the  base 
of  the  bed,  chairs,  tables  and  couches  is  this  mass  of  rich  carving  of 
fruits,  flowers  and  conventional  designs.  This  style  of  furniture  is 
especially  appropriate  for  the  most  elaborate  type  of  home.  It  is 
capable  of  immense  variation  in  the  coloring,  carving,  and  in  the 
tapestries,  damasks,  or  cut  velvets  with  which  it  is  associated.  Oak 
stained  in  exquisite  and  delicate  gray,  revealing  the  grain,  carved 
and  finished  in  dull  tone,  is  one  of  the  interesting  developments  of 
this  same  firm.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  a  drawing  room  with  this 
furniture  in  gray,  white  and  gold,  and  here  and  there  brilliant  spaces 
of  burnt  orange  or  Mediterranean  sky  blue.  Surely  one  can  picture 
such  a  room  as  this,  quite  equal  in  elegance  and  permanent  beauty 
to  the  old  Period  imitations — and  much  greater  in  comfort. 

Another  firm  in  New  York  whose  work  we  shall  handle  next 
month  in  some  detail  is  producing  a  very  interesting  line  of  ivory 
and  black  furniture.  The  designs  are  a  little  reminiscent  of  the  more 
aesthetic  European  models,  but  in  the  main  they  are  worked  out  more 
practically  and  the  combination  of  ivory  and  black  is  managed  with 
great  interest  and  discretion.  These  models  are  for  drawing  rooms 
or  reception  rooms  and  are  particularly  effective  with  the  Poiret 
black  rug  which  throws  the  ivory  into  high  relief.  A  pale  emerald 
green  is  a  satisfactory  color  to  use  in  draperies,  if  a  note  besides  black 
and  white  is  desired. 

READERS  of  The  Craftsman  will  remember  that  we  have  from 
time  to  time  shown  pictures  of  our  own  gumwood  furniture 
which  we  feel  is  going  to  develop  into  an  important  branch 
of  the  more  elegant  American  designs.  The  texture  of  the  wood  is 
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very  fine,  and  in  finish  its  tone  can  be  varied  through  gray,  yellow, 
heliotrope,  silver,  blue  and  green.  This  means  an  opportunity  for 
carrying  out  a  great  variety  of  interesting  and  unusual  color  schemes 
without  for  a  moment  having  the  furniture  dominate  the  room. 

The  painting  of  furniture  which  we  treated  at  length  in  the  June 
number  of  The  Craftsman  is  being  expanded  now  beyond  the  mere 
decoration  of  dark  or  light  surfaces  with  brilliant  flower  designs. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  bedroom  sets  displayed  this  season  in 
New  York  is  colored  entirely  a  rich  Japanese  blue  put  on  in  a  manner 
that  suggests  wax  enamel — the  surface  is  so  opatpie  and  rich.  The 
set  is  slender  in  design,  rather  aesthetic  in  fact,  and  the  only  ornament 
is  an  indented  line  filled  with  dull  gold.  This  set  has  already  been 
worked  out  in  Chinese  vermilion  with  bright  gold  and  in  water 
green  with  silver.  So  simple  an  effect  as  this  furniture  makes  in  a 
room  leaves  an  opportunity  for  rich  decoration  desired  in  the  rugs, 
wall  paper  and  hangings.  Or  the  entire  room  can  be  kept  in  flat 
tones  with  no  definite  color  except  the  furniture. 

These  are  a  very  few  examples  of  the  interesting  styles  that  are 
being  evolved  by  the  real  furniture  craftsmen  of  America.  It  will  be 
the  purpose  of  The  Craftsman  from  this  time  to  observe  closely  the 
growth  of  all  artistic  and  original  productions  in  the  development 
of  the  real  American  spirit  in  home  furniture.  We  have  been  doing 
this  for  some  time  in  architecture,  in  garden-making,  in  the  art 
world,  in  music,  and  we  have  also  been  interested  in  home  furnish¬ 
ings.  Rut  we  feel  the  matter  is  so  important  just  now  and  so  much 
will  be  accomplished  in  the  next  few  years,  that  we  shall  give 
more  space  to  furniture  than  we  have  ever  done  before.  And  we  are 
confident  that  this  is  the  wish  of  readers  who  are  really  interested 
in  the  progress  of  American  home  life  through  the  increase  of  beauty 
in  home  environment. 

It  is  interesting  to  us  to  return  to  the  suggestion  made  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  article — namely  the  making  of  furniture  to  fit  the 
individual  home.  Occasionally  a  woman  not  only  designs  furniture 
for  her  own  rooms,  but  actually  executes  it  herself;  or  husband  and 
son  may  be  cabinetmakers,  not  by  profession,  perhaps,  but  through 
their  interest  in  home  life.  In  fact,  nearly  all  boys,  if  the  way  is 
opened,  will  do  something  in  the  way  of  cabinet  work.  That  phase 
of  home  making  seems  to  be  latent  in  almost  every  intelligent  boy’s 
make-up,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  give  even'  lad  a  chance  at  carpentry 
at  school.  It  develops  his  brain,  his  muscle,  his  understanding  of 
what  is  being  done  in  at  least  one  branch  of  craftsmanship,  and 
eventually  it  may  enable  him  to  contribute  personally  to  comfort 
and  beauty  in  his  own  home. 
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VERY  MODERN  AND  RATHER 
ECCENTRIC  FURNITURE 
AND  FURNISHINGS,  FROM 
VIENNESE  INSPIRATION  : 

A  NEW  IDEA  IN  INTERIOR 
DECORATION  IS  SHOWN 
HERE,  AND  VALUABLE  SUG¬ 
GESTIONS  GIVEN  FOR  THE 
REDECORATING  OF  OLD 
PIECES  :  W.  AND  M.  ZORACH. 


THE  SORT  OF  STURDY  CHILDREN  S  FURNITURE  MADE  BY  THE 
MOUNTAIN  COMMUNITY!  IT  MAY  BE  STAINED  IN  NATURAL 
WOOD  TONES,  OR  PAINTED  BLUE,  WHITE  OR  GREEN,  DECORATED. 


DETAILS  OF  PICTURESQUE 
ROOMS  DESIGNED  BY  THE 
ASCHERMANNS  :  IN  THE 
UPPER  PICTURE  OAK 
STAINED  GRAY  AGAINST 
A  GRAY  WALL  IS  COMBINED 
WITH  GREEN  AND  ROSE  IN 
THE  CURTAINS,  UPHOL¬ 
STERY  AND  RUG. 


THE  PREDOMINATING  TONES 
IN  THE  LOWER  PICTURE 
ARE  ORANGE  AND  GREEN 
WITH  CRAY — THE  WALLS 
ARE  MOST  INTERESTINGLY 
HANDLED  IN  PANEL 
EFFECTS. 


■■ 


SITTING  ROOM  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  APARTMENT  OF  E.  H.  AND  G.  G. 
ASCHERMANN,  SHOWING  FURNITURE  MADE  BY  THE  OWNERS  WITH 
A  NOVEL  COLOR  SCHEME  OF  BLACK,  WHITE,  GREEN  AND  RED. 


AN  ORIGINAL  AND 
UNUSUAL  FEATURE 
IN  THE  ASCHER- 
MANN  HOME  IS 
THE  BUILT-IN  SIDE¬ 
BOARD,  WHICH  IS 
REMOVABLE  :  IT  IS 
PAINTED  IN  WHITE 
ENAMEL,  AND  OVER 
THE  SHELF  IS  A  BIT 
OF  BRILLIANT  DEC¬ 
ORATION  PAINTED 
ON  THE  WALL. 
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THE  CREAM-ENAM¬ 
ELED  FURNITURE  IN 
THE  ASCHERMANN 
DINING  ROOM  IS 
UPHOLSTERED  IN 
BURNT  ORANGE 
VELOUR  AND  THE 
SAME  TONE  IS  RE¬ 
PEATED  IN  THE  RUG 
AND  WINDOW  DRA¬ 
PERIES  I  THE  WALLS 
ARE  GRAY  AND  THE 
WOODWORK  IS  CREAM 
WITH  AN  ORANGE 
stencil:  A  MOST 
CHEERFUL  DINING 
PLACE,  AND  THOUGH 
VIVID,  DECIDEDLY 
RESTFUL. 
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IN  the  illustrations  for  this  article  we  have  the  good  fortune  to  show 
a  variety  of  rooms  for  which  the  furniture  has  been  specially  de¬ 
signed  in  perfect  harmony  with  wall  decorations  and  spaces.  We 
are  most  especially  interested  in  the  two  illustrations  of  a  sitting 
room  in  a  New  York  apartment — the  studio  and  home  of  E.  H.  and 
G.  G.  Aschermann.  In  glancing  at  the  pictures  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
that  this  was  originally  the  most  ordinary,  bare  apartment,  for 
today  it  is  rich  with  color,  interesting  in  lines,  and  holds  the  attention 
through  a  well-balanced  use  of  color  in  relation  to  its  space.  The 
walls  have  the  decorative  Viennese  effect  of  black  and  white  which 
does  away  with  the  need  of  pictures.  The  pillars  of  both  mantel  and 
partition  repeat  the  black  and  white  impression.  The  portieres  are 
worked  out  in  black,  red  and  blue,  and  the  rather  formal  furniture 
is  painted  white  and  brightened  with  rich  red  velour  upholstery.  The 
room  is  full  of  unique  suggestions  to  people  who  are  renovating  old 
quarters  or  planning  new,  as  of  course  the  color  scheme  can  be 
varied  to  suit  one’s  own  fancy. 

The  pictures  on  the  tenth  page  show  the  dining  room  in  the  same 
apartment  with  cream  walls,  and  woodwork  decorated  with  gray 
and  orange  stencil.  The  cream  enamel  furniture  is  upholstered  with 
cushions  of  burnt  orange  velour  and  the  same  warm  color  is  repeated 
in  the  rug  and  window  draperies.  The  piano  is  cream  enameled 
wood  -with  gray  and  orange  decoration,  and  another  original  and 
imusual  feature  of  the  room  is  the  removable  cupboard  which  was 
built  by  the  owners  over  the  mantelpiece  between  the  windows. 

On  the  second  page  we  are  showing  details  of  rooms  in  which  the 
furniture  was  especially  designed  by  the  Aschermanns.  In  the  upper 
picture  the  desk  and  chair  are  of  oak  stained  a  silver  gray  against 
gray  walls;  green  and  rose  are  used  in  the  curtains,  and  the  rug  is 
rose  and  gray  with  a  touch  of  black.  In  the  lower  picture  the  pre¬ 
dominating  color  scheme  is  orange  and  green  tempered  with  large 
spaces  of  gray  in  the  walls  and  carpets.  The  wood  is  also  stained 
gray,  while  black  and  orange  are  used  in  the  willow  furniture,  with 
orange  and  white  cushions  and  orange  curtains. 

The  upper  picture  on  the  first  page  shows  a  variety  of  rather 
eccentric  furniture  and  furnishings  holding  vivid  memories  of  the 
modern  Viennese  ideal.  Although  one  might  not  wish  to  reproduce 
this  as  it  stands,  it  shows  the  new  idea  of  furnishing,  which  may  be 
worked  out  in  a  dozen  different  ways  for  a  dozen  different  people. 

The  last  picture  shows  a  set  of  sturdy,  quaint  nursery  furniture 
made  by  the  Mountain  Community.  It  is  just  now  very  much  in 
fashion  to  color  this  furniture  in  bright  tones,  blue,  white  or  green, 
according  to  the  color  scheme  of  the  nursery.  Also  it  is  interesting 
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to  decorate  such  pieces  with  Mother  Goose  designs  and  scenes  from 
fairy  tales.  The  set  would  be  charming  in  white  in  a  richly  colored 
room.  In  fact  it  is  open  to  a  thousand  variations. 

It  is  difficult  to  write  briefly  of  the  new  feeling  in  this  country 
about  furniture,  but  as  we  shall  show  so  much  in  the  future  and  shall 
give  detailed  accounts  of  whatever  seems  beautiful  and  permanently 
worth  while,  it  seems  superfluous  to  say  more  of  the  illustrations  we 
have  given.  Our  idea  here  has  been  to  make  clear  what  American 
cabinetmakers  are  doing,  and  how  much  more  they  will  accomplish 
in  the  future,  and  to  help  awaken  a  widespread  interest  in  all  that 
is  truly  valuable  in  our  national  architecture,  home  furnishing  and 
decoration. 

THE  ART  OF  HOME-MAKING 

A  PER FECT  home  is  never  created  all  at  once  and  by  one  person, 
and  let  the  anxious  house-mistress  take  comfort  in  the  thought. 
She  should  also  remember  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  beauty  to 
grow ,  and  that  a  well-rounded  and  beautiful  family  life  adds  its 
quota  day  by  day.  Every  book,  every  sketch  or  picture — every 
carefully  selected  or  characteristic  object  brought  into  the  home  adds 
to  and  makes  a  part  of  a  beautiful  whole,  and  no  house  can  be  perfect 
without  all  these  evidences  of  family  life.  .  .  . 

An  inexperienced  person  might  think  it  an  easy  thing  to  make 
a  beautiful  home,  because  the  world  is  full  of  beautiful  art  and 
manufactures,  and  if  there  is  money  to  pay  for  them  it  would  seem  as 
easy  to  furnish  a  house  with  everything  beautiful  as  to  go  out  in  the 
garden  and  gather  beautiful  flowers;  but  we  must  remember  that  the 
world  is  also  full  of  ugly  things — things  false  in  art,  in  truth  and  in 
beauty — things  made  to  sell — made  with  only  this  idea  behind  them, 
manufactured  on  the  principle  that  an  artificial  fly  is  made  to  look 
something  like  a  true  one  in  order  to  catch  the  inexpert  and  the  un¬ 
wary.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  these  false  things — manufactures  with¬ 
out  honesty,  without  knowledge,  without  art — have  a  property  of 
demoralizing  the  spirit  of  the  home,  and  that  to  make  it  truly  beauti¬ 
ful  everything  in  it  must  be  genuine  as  well  as  appropriate,  and  must 
also  fit  into  some  previously  considered  scheme  of  use  and  beauty.  .  . 

The  aesthetic  or  beautiful  aspect  of  the  home,  in  short,  must  be 
created  through  the  mind  of  the  family  or  owner,  and  is  only  main¬ 
tained  by  susceptibility  to  true  beauty  and  appreciation  of  it.  .  .  . 

The  principles  of  truth  and  harmony,  which  underlie  all  beauty, 
may  be  secured  in  the  most  inexpensive  cottage  as  well  as  in  the 
broadest  and  most  imposing  residence.  Indeed,  the  cottage  has  the 
advantage  of  that  most  potent  ally  of  beauty — simplicity. 

From  “Principles  of  Home  Decoration,”  by  Candace  Wheeler. 
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THE  GARDEN  IN  THE  HOUSE :  NATURE  AND 
THE  ARCHITECT  IN  SUNROOM  AND  CON¬ 
SERVATORY 

NE  of  the  most  significant  movements  of  the  present 
day  is  the  revival  of  nature  worship.  Not  the  pagan 
“creed  outworn,”  around  which  clung  the  fears  and 
ecstasies  of  our  myth-loving  ancestors;  not  the  im¬ 
aginative  religion  that  peopled  the  trees  with  dryads 
and  the  seas  with  nymphs,  and  saw  in  eager  fancy  how 

. Universal  Pan, 

Knit  with  the  Graces  and  the  Hours  in  Dance, 

Led  on  the  eternal  spring.” 

The  old  gods  are  no  longer  with  us — except  for  the  poets  and  the 
scholars  for  whom  the  beauties  of  the  ancients  never  die.  But  we 
are  nevertheless  renewing  our  allegiance  to  the  Great  Mother.  After 
our  long  exile  in  the  city,  after  the  years  in  which  we  have  shut  our¬ 
selves  away  in  rooms  and  offices  and  factories,  ignoring  in  our  in¬ 
dustry  and  our  ambition  the  call  of  woods  and  hills,  those  of  us  who 
can  are  turning  back  again  to  Nature — prodigals  hurrying  home. 

This  modern  revival  of  nature  worship  is  being  accomplished 
in  various  ways,  according  to  individual  needs  and  opportunities. 
Some  families  are  literally  going  back  to  the  land,  to  farming;  others 
are  making  their  homes  in  the  country,  far  enough  out  to  have  suf¬ 
ficient  ground  for  the  raising  of  their  own  vegetables  and  flowers, 
and  near  enough  to  the  city  to  be  within  convenient  reach  of  busi¬ 
ness;  still  others  are  building  bungalows  and  cottages  and  planting 
gardens  in  the  suburbs,  or  erecting  summer  camps  in  the  mountains 
or  by  the  shore.  And  even  those  who  are  forced  by  circumstance 
to  make  their  homes  within  the  city,  are  transforming  the  small 
backyards  into  pleasant  spots  with  lawns  and  plants  and  vine-clad 
arbors,  brightening  their  window-sills  with  boxes  full  of  ivy,  ferns 
and  blossoms,  and  gladdening  their  dark  rooms  with  green  foliage 
and  fragrant  flowers. 

This  desire  for  closer  companionship  with  nature,  both  indoors 
and  without,  is  particularly  noticeable  in  our  recent  architecture. 
Suburban  and  country  houses  are  being  planned  not  only  with  porches 
and  sleeping  balconies,  terraces  and  pergolas,  but  also  with  sun- 
rooms,  conservatories  and  breakfast  rooms  whose  windows  let  in 
sunshine  throughout  the  morning  and  afternoon,  and  whose  walls 
and  sills  are  gay  with  flowers  and  ferns  and  trailing  vines  of  infinite 
variety. 

In  this  article  we  are  presenting  photographs  of  some  exception¬ 
ally  beautiful  and  successful  sunrooms  and  conservatories  which 
show  how  delightfully  the  garden  spirit  may  be  brought  into  the 
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house  by  a  little  architectural  and  gardening  ingenuity.  And  al¬ 
though  the  rooms  seen  here  are  large  and  somewhat  elaborate  in 
their  fittings,  they  will  nevertheless  be  helpful  to  the  prospective 
builders  of  smaller  homes,  for  the  main  features  and  details  could 
all  be  carried  out  on  a  small  and  inexpensive  scale. 

IN  each  of  these  indoor  gardens,  the  general  impression  is  that  of 
a  comfortable,  attractive,  semi-outdoor  living  place  rather  than 
a  spot  where  luxurious  plants  and  rare  blossoms  are  ranged  for 
proud  display.  Indeed,  the  day  of  the  old-time  conservatory  is 
rapidly  passing.  Instead  of  an  elaborate  and  expensive  horticultural 
collection  intended  for  the  admiration  of  guests  and  adding  to  the 
prestige  of  the  owner,  people  are  coming  to  prefer  a  little  garden 
within  the  house  where  they  can  feel  at  home  among  informal  flowers 
and  vines — a  change  of  attitude  that  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
modern  trend  toward  a  more  genuine  democracy. 

In  most  of  these  rooms  the  floors  are  of  glazed  tile,  which  forms 
a  readily  washable  surface,  one  that  cannot  be  spoiled  by  drippings 
or  debris  from  plants,  rain  blown  in  through  open  windows,  or  muddy 
shoes  tramping  in  from  the  garden.  The  tile  also  gives  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  an  effective  use  of  color — dull  tones  of  olive  green,  brown, 
terra  cotta,  buff  or  blue — affording  a  rich  and  interesting  setting  for 
the  plants  and  furnishings.  Walls  of  brick  add  further  to  the  color 
decoration,  for  nowadays  the  rough -textured  units  which  are  so 
appropriate  for  this  purpose  can  be  had  in  shades  that  vary  from 
pale  buff,  through  brown  and  terra  cotta  to  deep  purple.  Trellis- 
work  likewise  gives  an  outdoor  note,  and  when  half  covered  by  vines 
produces  almost  a  woodsy  atmosphere.  Furniture  of  painted  wood, 
willow  or  rustic,  with  jars,  stands  and  boxes  for  the  plants,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  a  fountain — these  complete  the  ecjuipment.  And  simple  as 
the  elements  may  seem,  the  variety  and  originality  with  which  they 
can  be  combined  are  practically  unlimited.  Each  sunroom  can  re¬ 
flect  the  personality  of  owner  and  of  architect  in  its  own  inimitable 
way. 

THE  first  and  last  photographs  shown  are  two  views  of  the  con¬ 
servatory  in  a  Long  Island  home,  which  reveals  a  remarkably 
happy  treatment  of  the  structure  and  decorative  details.  The 
generous  windows  and  sloping  glass  roof  admit  plenty  of  fresh  air 
and  sunshine,  and  at  the  same  time  the  room,  being  sheltered  by  the 
angle  of  the  house  and  by  the  roof  extension  on  one  side,  has  a  cozy, 
protected  air.  The  trellis  covering  of  the  walls,  pillars  and  ceiling 
makes  a  particularly  charming  background  for  the  ferns  and  flowers, 
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Designed  and  Executed  under 
the  Hoggson  Building  Method. 


THE  IDEAL  CONSERVATORY  TODAY  IS  A  CARDEN  ROOM  WITHIN  THE  HOUSE  WHERE  ONE  CAN  READ, 
REST  OR  TAKE  TEA  AMID  FERNS  AND  FLOWERS  THE  YEAR  ROUND  :  IT  IS  NO  LONGER  LIMITED  MERELY 
TO  THE  RAISING  AND  DISPLAY  OF  CHOICE  PLANTS  AND  BLOSSOMS:  THE  CONSERVATORY  SHOWN  HERE 
IS  PARTICULARLY  CHARMING,  WITH  ITS  TILED  FLOOR,  TRELLISED  WALLS  AND  CEILING,  ITS  FUR¬ 
NISHINGS  OF  BENT  WOOD  AND  WILLOW  AND  THE  LILY  POOL  THAT  REFLECTS  THE  FERN-COVERED 
SCREEN  ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  THIS  DELIGHTFUL  PLACE  WILL  BE  FOUND  OF  PAGE  394. 


Designed  and  Executed  tinder 
the  Hoggson  Building  Method. 


LOGGIA  IN  A  HOME  AT  SPRING  STATION,  KENTUCKY :  THE  WALLS  AND  FLOOR  OF  BRICK 
MAKE  AN  EXCELLENT  BACKGROUND  FOR  THE  FURNISHINGS  AND  FOLIAGE  .  THE  LONG 
WINDOWS  FLOOD  THE  ROOM  WITH  LIGHT  AND  AIR:  THE  GATELEG  TABLE,  WOODEN  SEAT, 
WILLOW  CHAIRS  AND  SETTLE  GIVE  PRACTICALLY  ALL  THE  COMFORTS  OF  A  LIVING  ROOM. 


Designed  and  Executed  under 
the  Hoggson  Building  Method. 


A  MOST  INVITING  BREAKFAST  ROOM  IN  A  LONG  ISLAND  HOME:  THE  LIGHT  FURNISH¬ 
INGS  OF  WOOD  AND  CANE  ARE  IN  KEEPING  WITH  THE  TRELLIS  AND  FLOWERED  CRE¬ 
TONNE  DECORATIONS  :  THE  LIGHTING  FIXTURE  IS  ARRANGED  TO  HOLD  GROWING  VINES. 


Designed  and  Executed  under 
the  Hoggson  Building  Method. 


LOGGIA  IN  A  REMODELED  SOUTHERN  HOME  NEAR  VERSAILLES,  KENTUCKY :  THE 
FLOOR  IS  OF  DULL  RED  QUARRY  TILES,  THE  WALLS  ARE  BUFF  AND  BRIGHTENED 
BETWEEN  DOORS  AND  WINDOWS  BY  LATTICE  THAT  IS  PAINTED  A  SOFT  GREEN. 
THE  WAY  IN  WHICH  THE  TRELLIS  IS  USED  OVER  THE  BRICK  WALLS  AND  PIL¬ 
LARS  AND  ACROSS  THE  CEILING  IS  PARTICULARLY  DECORATIVE,  AND  GIVES  THE 
GARDEN  ROOM  IN  THE  LOWER  PHOTOGRAPH  ALMOST  AN  OUTDOOR  ATMOSPHERE. 
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and  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  bent  wood  furniture.  The  chintz- 
cushioned  settle  and  swinging  seat,  both  of  willow,  the  antique  font 
filled  with  China  asters,  and  the  lily  pool  in  the  center  of  the  long 
wall,  with  its  white  marble  back  and  screen  of  ferns — these  are  some 
of  the  most  delightful  features  of  the  place. 

The  loggia  in  a  home  at  Spring  Station,  Kentucky,  is  shown  in 
the  second  illustration,  and  here  the  floor  and  walls  are  of  brick. 
An  Oriental  rug,  a  gateleg  table,  wooden  seat,  willow  settle  and 
chairs  give  all  the  comforts  of  a  living  room,  while  the  palms  and 
other  ferns  suggest  the  foliage  of  a  conservatory.  The  hanging 
lantern,  bound  with  metal  bands,  adds  a  note  of  interest,  and  one 
can  easily  imagine  how  beautiful  the  loggia  must  be  when  illumined 
at  night  by  the  softly  diffused  glow.  The  whole  impression  is  one 
of  great  dignity,  of  luxury  even,  yet  a  fine  appreciation  of  simplicity 
has  prevented  the  introduction  of  any  superfluous  detail. 

The  breakfast  room  of  a  Long  Island  home,  seen  through  the 
openings  from  the  dining  room,  is  another  instance  of  simple,  taste¬ 
ful  treatment.  The  painted  wood  and  cane  furniture  is  especially 
suitable  for  a  room  of  this  character,  and  the  trellis  around  the  flower- 
stands,  above  the  windows  and  on  the  ceiling,  together  with  the 
flowered  cretonne  draperies,  are  unusually  attractive. 

On  the  next  page  is  shown  one  corner  of  a  loggia  opening  from 
the  living  room  of  a  remodeled  Southern  home  near  Versailles,  Ken¬ 
tucky.  The  floor  is  of  dull  red  quarry  tiles,  and  the  buff  walls  are 
brightened  by  lattice  painted  a  soft  green,  which  carries  out  the 
effect  of  the  small  panes  in  the  glass  doors.  Willow  furniture  with 
chintz  cushions,  hanging-basket  lighting  fixtures,  and  gracefully 
spreading  ferns  give  a  homelike  air,  and  the  big  stone  fire-place  per¬ 
mits  the  loggia  to  be  heated  and  used  through  the  winter. 

Such  rooms  as  these  are  effective  in  keeping  the  garden  spirit 
alive  in  the  house  even  during  the  coldest  weather.  Moreover,  when 
the  windows  of  these  garden  rooms  are  thrown  open  in  summer,  an 
airy  retreat  is  provided  that  has  the  green  charms  of  a  garden  spot 
and  is  at  the  same  time  sheltered  overhead  from  a  too-arduous  sun. 
Nor  need  the  usefulness  of  the  place  be  limited  to  daytime,  for  a 
few  well-placed  and  carefully  shaded  lights,  diffusing  their  radiance 
through  mellow  glass  domes  or  soft  silk  shades,  or  better  still  through 
a  lacy  screen  of  ferns,  will  give  a  pleasant  glow  to  the  surroundings. 
Indeed,  for  those  who  love  to  work,  read,  rest  or  chat  among  ferns 
and  blossoms,  and  who  like  to  combine  with  indoor  comfort  much  of 
the  picturesque  foliage  of  the  garden,  a  room  of  this  kind  is  apt  to 
prove  the  most  popular  of  any  in  the  house. 
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Illustrations  Reproduced  from  Art  et  Decoration. 

AURICE  DUFRENE,  one  of  the  greatest  makers  of 
modern  furniture  in  Europe,  says  that  “a  beautiful 
chair  should  hold  great  temptation  for  us,  that  a 
good  chair  should  make  us  contented,  but  that  the 
final  test  of  any  chair  is  that  we  forget  about  it  when 
we  are  resting  in  it.”  This  test  of  beautiful  and  good 
furniture  would,  alas,  bar  from  homes  most  of  the 
famous  Period  products,  because,  although  the  furniture  of  the  Louis, 
of  the  Empire,  of  the  Adam  brothers,  all  suited  certain  elegant  and 
formal  kinds  of  existence,  they  certainly  could  not  be  described  as 
making  us  forget  them  and  feel  at  peace  when  reposing  in  them. 
Most  of  the  really  famous  furniture  of  the  world  was  interesting  be¬ 
cause  it  was  an  integral  part  of  a  certain  scheme  of  interior  decora¬ 
tion,  filling  a  wall  space  with  proper  color  and  outline. 

A  French  salon,  an  Italian  palace  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  Greek 
temple,  each  was  a  complete  thing  when  furnished;  whereas  a  home  to¬ 
day  is  only  complete  when  people  are  added  to  the  furniture.  Hence 
the  scheme  of  all  furnishing  of  modern  houses  is,  or  should  be,  furni¬ 
ture  suggesting  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  people  who  are  to 
use  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  Louis  Sixteenth  chair  is  an  absurdity 
in  a  modern  drawing  room.  It  was  quite  appropriate  and  intimate 
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DINING  CHAIR,  DESIGNED  BY  DAMON  & 
BERTAUX. 


to  the  frivolous,  delicate  ladies  and  the 
gay,  roistering  gentlemen  in  gorgeous 
attire  who  filled  those  great  drawing 
rooms  of  France.  But  coziness,  com¬ 
fort,  peace  of  mind,  human  joy,  were 
certainly  never  considered  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  these  chairs,  or  indeed  in  the 
using  of  them.  The  people  of  Marie 
Antoinette’s  time  were  possibly  busy 
people,  but  they  were  busy  playing, 
not  working.  They  were  busy  making 
war,  or  planning  a  garden  fete,  arrang¬ 
ing  for  or  settling  a  social  tragedy, 
fostering  an  intrigue,  creating  or  de¬ 
stroying  a  court  beauty.  One  never 
thinks  of  groups  of  friends  in  those 
times  clustered  about  a  fireplace,  loung¬ 
ing  in  capacious  armchairs,  dreaming 
of  the  progress  of  their  country,  or 
planning  a  garden  about  their  own 
homes.  And  so  Maurice  Dufrene’s  description  of  a  good  chair  is 
essentially  a  modern  chair.  He  is  looking  at  life  through  the  eyes  of 
his  own  century,  a  time  which  demands 
comfort  as  well  as  elegance.  And  to 
him,  beauty  of  furniture  must  mean 
good  construction,  interesting  color, 
appropriateness  to  environment.  He  is 
today  one  of  the  most  famous  furniture 
makers  in  France,  and  is  an  authority 
on  the  manufacture,  finish  and  orna¬ 
mentation  of  the  most  significant 
modern  furniture  of  his  own  land. 

In  a  recent  article  by  Monsieur 
Dufrene  in  Art  et  Decoration,  he  takes 
up  most  interestingly  the  question  of 
the  covering  of  modern  furniture — 
what  is  most  practical,  most  beautiful 
and  most  effective  in  relation  to  outline 
and  ornamentation.  He  seems  especi¬ 
ally  impressed  with  the  modern  use  of 
leather,  which  has  come  to  him  via 
America;  he  is  interested  too  in  the 
old  Spanish  leathers  and  in  England’s 
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A  PAINTED  AND  LACQUERED  BENCH,  DESIGNED  BY  ANDRE  GROULT. 


slight,  but  perfect  use  of  this  rich  and  very  serviceable  “textile.” 

But  perhaps  before  going  into  a  detailed  account  of  Dufrene’s 
idea  of  construction  and  covering  of  furniture,  we  should  give  a 
moment  to  his  criticism  of  modern  pieces.  The  fault  which  he  finds 
in  practically  all  French  productions  of  the  day,  and  which  in  a 
measure  applies  also  to  the  furniture  made  in  Austria,  Hungary, 
Germany  and  America — even  England,  although  she  is  more  thorough 
in  her  craftsmanship — touches  upon  the  unfinished  condition  of  the 
back  and  even  the  sides  of  many  pieces  of  modern  workmanship. 
Although  this  fault  is  so  widespread  and  so  fundamentally  wrong, 
there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  it  should  exist,  according  to 
Monsieur  Dufrene,  even  for  the  sake  of  economy,  which  is  its  sole 
excuse.  “What  is  the  use,"  he  asks,  “of  our  making  such  a  careful 
study  of  rare  brocades,  rich  satins,  carved  and  gilded  leather,  enamels, 
inlays,  if  at  the  end,  the  back  of  the  chair  is  to  be  finished  with  cheap 
cloth,  if  the  legs  are  to  be  carved  only  on  the  front,  and  if  the  owner 
is  made  to  feel  that  once  the  chair  is  taken  a  wav  from  the  wall  every- 
one  will  be  embarrassed  at  its  appearance.” 

It  is  hard  to  understand  how  it  ever  came  about  that  we  should 
have  no  respect  for  the  back  of  our  furniture,  that  we  should  make 
the  covering  of  a  chair  as  though  it  were  a  shroud,  as  though  only 
the  front  would  ever  be  seen  by  the  eye  of  mortal  man.  This  might 
have  been  a  reasonable  proposition  in  the  days  of  the  early  Periods 
or  in  the  formal  times  of  English  castle  life  when  furniture  was  de¬ 
signed  and  constructed  for  its  exact  place  in  the  room,  when  moving 
from  one  castle  or  house  to  another  was  only  brought  about  by  perils 
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at  home  or  from  abroad.  But  in  a  comfortable  American  home  to¬ 
day  no  chair  can  hope  for  a  permanent  abiding  place  in  any  room, 
and  whereas  we  may  look  upon  its  face  one  day,  the  next  we  are 
sitting  back  of  it,  or  we  find  it  placed  in  front  of  a  fire,  and  we  ob¬ 
serve  with  disgust  its  ugly  unfinished  back.  And  the  more  beauti¬ 
ful  the  chair  is,  the  more  shocked  we  are  at  the  poor  finish,  the  poor 
construction  often,  of  the  back. 

For  a  number  of  years,  here  in  America,  we  had  this  same  ex¬ 
traordinary  dividing  line  between  the  fronts  and  backs  of  our  houses, 
and  a  modern  English  architect  once  pertinently  and  humorously 
remarked  that  American  houses  seemed  to  be  all  “Queen  Anne  front 
and  Mary  Ann  back.”  Happily  for  the  reputation  of  our  architecture 
and  the  charm  of  our  landscapes,  we  are  overcoming  this  absurd 
tendency,  and  today  we  not  only  plan  our  houses  harmoniously  from 
the  front  porch  to  the  back  entrance,  but  some  of  our  architects 
are  even  making  a  specialty  of  beautiful  back  garden  entrances  to 
the  home,  with  graceful  gateways,  vine-clad  trellises,  pretty  brick 
paths,  and  simple  pergolas.  Surely  the  next  step  in  self-respecting 
home  development  must  be  the  all-round  finish  of  our  furniture. 
At  present,  it  is  as  though  our  sculptors  left  blank  the  back  of  their 
marbles,  or  our  gardens  ended  at  the  front  porch.  It  is  quite  too 
stupid,  unhappy  and  ungracious  an  “economy  ”  ever  to  have  come  into 
existence. 

Maurice  Dufrene  describes  to  us  some  chairs  which  he  has  seen 
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DRAWING-ROOM  COUCH,  DESIGNED  BY  PAUL  FOLLOT. 

in  sonic  really  lovely  French  houses,  most  elegantly  decorated  on  the 
face  with  brocades,  enamels  and  inlays,  and  with  backs  so  naked 
and  ugly  as  to  be  positively  shocking.  This  he  feels  is  an  indignity 
to  his  craft,  but  also  he  tells  us  that  it  is  one  which  he  is  sure  will 
be  overcome  as  real  craftsmen  think  more  and  more  of  the  beauty 
and  value  of  their  work. 

In  speaking  of  the  coverings  of  modern  furniture,  this  French 
craftsman  recommends  a  wide  and  interesting  variety  of  materials 
and  colors.  As  we  have  already  said,  he  is  much  in  favor  of  leather, 
especially  for  dining  rooms,  libraries,  halls  and  smoking  rooms.  For 
drawing  rooms,  reception  rooms,  boudoirs  and  ultra-elegant  bed¬ 
rooms,  he  recommends  damask,  satin,  brocade,  new  varieties  of 
silk  especially  woven  for  these  purposes,  and  the  rich  soft  cut  velour  so 
much  in  vogue  just  now  in  France.  For  simple  bedrooms,  although  he 
speaks  of  chintz,  he  evidently  is  not  so  favorable  to  it  as  to  the  new 
block-printed  linens  and  the  cotton  Shantungs,  and  various  other 
delicate  cottons  which  are  especially  practicable  in  France  where 
no  duty  removes  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  household. 

Dufrene  is  very  much  and  reasonably  opposed  to  all  elaborate 
imitation  tapestries  for  furniture  covering.  He  speaks  amusingly 
of  their  use  on  modern  pieces:  “To  copy  and  reproduce  the  old 
tapestries  for  modern  furniture  covering  is  an  incomprehensible  error,” 
he  says.  “In  the  olden  days  when  the  tapestries  were  woven  it  was 
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very  well  to  use  them  for  coverings  over 
the  otherwise  barren  walls,  or  to  throw 
them  over  large  bare  wooden  chests. 

There,  they  were  in  place,  they  belonged 
both  in  texture  and  in  theme  to  the  life 
of  the  people  weaving  and  using  them. 

One  could  easily  pardon  in  those  early 
days  the  extraordinary  perspective 
which  brought  castles  tumbling  down 
on  lawns  and  children  apparently  giants 
beside  their  parents,  faithful  little  dogs 
promenading  across  turf  ready  to  fall 
from  the  picture, — all  these  things  were 
amusing  and  quaint.  But  we  are  no 
longer  simple  and  we  are  not  truly  in¬ 
terested  in  these  things,  except  as  HALL  chair,  designed  by  l.  jallot. 
history,  and  is  it  not  today  both  grotesque  and  disagreeable  to 
find  ourseves  seated  upon  a  tumbling  cascade  of  Tivoli,  upon  a 
plate  from  which  a  wolf  is  eating,  upon  a  dish  of  cheese  at  which  a 
crow  is  looking  longingly?  And  is  it  not  indiscreet,  not  to  say  un¬ 
gallant,  for  us  with  our  own  person  to  interrupt  or  extinguish  the 
tender  love  scene  of  Clytandre  and  Sylvia? 

“It  is  really  a  stupid  and  heavy  irony  to  reproduce  conditions  that 
no  longer  exist  in  order  to  have  for  our  homes  furnishings  and  ma¬ 
terials  once  beautiful  and  appropriate  and  now  inharmonious  and 
grotesque.  As  soon  as  our  craftsmen  begin  to  understand  the  noble 
character  of  their  work  and  are  truly  interested  in  the  development 

of  furniture  and  furnishings  beautiful 
and  appropriate  to  our  modern  homes, 
we  shall  begin  to  create  for  our  own 
furniture  the  right  materials  and  deco¬ 
rations,  and  leave  to  the  museums  these 
lovely  faded  woven  legends  from 
Gobelin,  Aubusson,  Beauvais  and 
Limoges.” 

In  the  development  of  modern 
French  furniture  Monsieur  Dufrene  is 
the  foremost  among  the  craftsmen  of 
his  country.  We  find  him  designing 
capacious  armchairs,  elegant  and  always 
comfortable  sofas,  cushions  instead  of 
footstools,  and  with  a  tendency  to  up¬ 
holster  the  arms  of  chairs,  for  which 
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the  fashionably  slender  people  of  today  should  be  grateful.  I  have 
never  seen  a  rocking  chair  designed  by  Dufrene  or  any  piece  of  fur¬ 
niture  that  was  purely  eccentric.  This  statement  is  true  also  of  other 
modern  French  furniture  craftsmen — of  Follot,  Jallot,  Mile,  de 
Felice,  Andre  Groult,  and  of  the  firm  of  Damon  et  Bertaux.  Appar¬ 
ently  all  of  these  makers  today  are  studying  modern  conditions  and 
their  work  is  absolutely  the  outcome  of  a  knowledge  of  present-day 
home  tendencies.  In  other  words,  France  is  furnishing  her  homes 
for  the  simple  group  rather  than  for  the  large  and  formal  salon,  for 
comfort  rather  than  for  the  ultra-intellectual  intercourse. 

After  selecting  his  materials,  Maurice  Dufrene  is  interested  in 
the  question  of  ornamentation.  Here  again  he  objects  to  anything 
superfluous,  anything  that  is  used  purely  as  decoration.  The  old 
fanciful  garlands,  bow-knots  of  ribbon,  elaborate  gilding  and  mean¬ 
ingless  inlay  are  more  or  less  taken  out  of  his  scheme  of  composition, 
and  in  their  place  he  has  special  upholstery  made  for  absolute  com¬ 
fort,  and  where  decoration  is  desired  you  find  employed  most  in¬ 
teresting  vivid-colored  embroidery.  He  believes  that  cords  and 
galoons  should  be  used  where  such  finish  is  necessary  for  upholstered 
furniture.  He  is  not  opposed  to  the  use  of  acorns  or  cabuchons. 
W  here  he  employs  embroidery  on  upholstered  furniture,  or  painting 
on  wood,  he  insists  that  the  designs  be  repeated  on  the  back  of  the 
chair  as  beautifully  and  elaborately  as  on  the  front.  In  Andre 
Groult’s  furniture  we  find  the  upholstery  rather  simple  and  the  scheme 
of  ornamentation  is  carried  out  into  the  woodwork.  Vivid  colors  are 
used  in  the  carved  wood,  and  the  more  somber  tone  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fabric.  Wherever  gold  woodwork  is  seen  in  modern  French 
furniture  the  outline  of  the  piece  is  sure  to  be  simple,  so  that  one  is 
never  confronted  with  a  bewilderment  of  elaboration. 

One  of  the  handsomest  pieces  of  furniture  which  we  are  showing 
in  our  illustrations  is  a  couch  for  a  grand  salon,  designed  by  Maurice 
Dufrene  himself.  It  is  a  combination  piece,  a  couch  with  cabinets 
at  each  end.  The  woodwork  is  very  simple  and  elegant  in  outline, 
and  in  the  panels  it  is  carved  and  inlaid  with  gold.  The  covering 
is  satin  richly  embroidered,  and  while  this  couch  is  both  practical 
and  comfortable,  nothing  more  elegant  can  be  imagined,  even  back 
in  the  elaborate  period  of  French  furniture. 

We  are  also  showing  in  one  of  our  illustrations  a  very  interesting 
method  of  handling  ornamented  leather.  The  structure  of  the  couch 
is  very  simple,  and  the  decoration  which  is  carved  and  inlaid  with 
gold  is  both  unusual  and  rich.  In  fact,  all  the  French  use  of  leather 
is  on  a  more  elaborate  scale  than  our  own.  They  nearly  always  in¬ 
troduce  carving  or  patine,  and  the  carving  is  touched  up  with  color 
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or  gold  as  is  essential  in  tlie  color  scheme  of  the  room,  a  method  of 
treatment  more  like  the  Viennese  handling  of  leather  than  the  modern 
American  or  the  old  Spanish.  Dufrene  is  a  great  admirer  of  Spanish 
leathers  and  feels  that  it  should  be  a  point  of  honor  to  all  workers 
in  leather  to  study  the  old  Cordovan  work,  for  he  says  “the 
methods  of  engraving,  waxing,  painting  and  gilding  leather  are  most 
unusual,  important  and  permanent.” 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Dufr&ne  is  an  admirable  crafts¬ 
man  when  it  comes  to  the  actual  manufacture  of  his  furniture.  The 
charts  which  he  makes  for  his  workmen  are  most  thorough.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  in  his  recent  article  he  has  said  but  little  about  the  kind 
of  wood  that  he  prefers,  and  one  infers  that  he  is  still  more  interested 
in  enameling,  veneering  and  painting  wood  than  in  the  development 
of  the  essential  beauty  of  wood  texture  which  has  become  so  important 
to  us  in  America. 

Maurice  Dufrene’s  point  of  view  about  furniture  and  its  develop¬ 
ment  is  of  the  greatest  significance  to  American  cabinet-makers,  as 
he  ranks  among  the  important  men  of  Europe  today  in  his  own  line 
of  production.  He  decidedly  is  in  the  midst  of  the  creation  of  a  new 
style  of  furniture,  one  suited  to  a  democratic  French  civilization. 
And  although  his  work  bears  the  stamp  of  freshness,  it  does  not  carry 
a  trace  of  the  eccentric  art  nouveau  influence  which  swept  through 
Europe  a  few  years  ago  and  which  still  inspires  and  controls  the 
modern  German  and  Austrian  cabinet-makers.  Evidently  this 
artist  and  his  contemporary  craft  workers  are  not  interested  in  mere 
novelty  and  are  not  at  all  whimsical.  They  are  true  craftsmen,  agreed 
in  spirit  to  express  the  lives  of  their  own  civilization  in  the  fittings 
and  furniture  of  their  homes.  They  are  of  importance  to  us  in  our 
own  development  not  only  because  of  the  integrity  of  their  purpose, 
but  because  through  their  work  they  are  expressing  their  belief  that 
modern  life  holds  its  own  inspiration  for  the  crafts  as  well  as  the  arts. 
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’  THE  HOUSE  WREN-AN 
APPRECIATION:  BY  HAR- 
VEY  WHIPPLE 

The  wren — as  the  Seedsman  would 
say  in  his  catalogue,  and  of  many 
varieties  with  less  pretext — “is 
indispensable  in  any  garden.”  A  gar¬ 
den  without  wrens  may  be  productive; 
it  may  be  fragrant;  it  may  be  colorful 
and  various  and  beautiful,  yet  it  will 
lack  the  spirit  to  give  it  voice.  In  fact 
the  garden  may  even  be  less  productive; 
for,  from  the  gardener’s  analysis,  the 
wren  is  ninety-eight  per  cent,  “pure,” 
because  that  part  of  the  bird’s  food  is 
animal,  and  only  two  per  cent,  vege¬ 
table. 

The  house  wren  is  the  most  indus¬ 
trious  of  birds  in  the  backyard.  And 
for  all  its  plainness  it  is  the  most  likable 
bird  in  the  garden.  In  spite  of  its  thump¬ 
ing  animation,  and  the  expansive  spirit 
of  industry  which  threatens  to  burst  its  small  prison,  or  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  of  it,  the  wren  has  plenty  of  time  in  which  to  be  joyous.  When 
you  go  at  sunrise  to  pull  weeds  and  stir  the  earth  a  bit  among  the  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers,  the  wren  is  there  before  you,  perhaps  woke  you  to 
your  task  with  sweet  dawn  songs.  At  midday,  when  other  birds  have 
sought  leafy  covers,  the  wren’s  song  is  full  and  strong.  Throughout 
the  whole  day  the  wren  glorifies  the  garden  with,  its  song  and  ceases 
only  when  shadow  shapes  are  pointing  out  the  place  where  the  sun 
will  come  tomorrow.  Its  song,  like  its  industry,  is  far  greater  than 
its  small  person  can  well  contain,  and  thus  its  melody  issues  with  a 
maximum  of  vigor  from  a  minimum  of  throat,  its  breast  swelling 
with  a  cataract  of  song,  and  the  full  notes,  too  many  for  their  over¬ 
flowing  channel,  run,  liquid  as  they  are,  in  a  bubbling  torrent,  tum¬ 
bling  one  upon  another  in  a  measure  of  gladness  too  rich  for  the  order 
of  their  expression.  Mating,  nest-building,  catching  and  devouring 
garden  bugs,  are  all  occasions  for  the  garden  wren  to  burst  into  song. 

The  first  of  our  wrens  came  May  seventh — at  least  on  that  day 
its  song  was  first  noted — and  it  began  at  once  to  prepare  its  home 
in  the  place  which  had  been  provided,  working  diligently  from  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  with,  of 
course,  necessary  intermissions  for  song.  This  song  was  as  joyous 
when  a  twig  could  not  be  put  through  the  hole  in  the  bird  house 
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(purposely  made  small  to  exclude  the  English  sparrow)  as  when  the 
nesting  material,  after  much  juggling  and  careful  engineering,  was 
deposited  inside.  Next  day  the  bird  was  not  seen,  perhaps  because 
of  the  rain  or  because  it  had  gone  to  meet  its  mate.  But  May  ninth 
the  pair  of  wrens  arrived,  one  doing  most  of  the  building  and  the 
other  more  active  foraging  in  the  garden. 

Often  the  home-builders  digressed;  time  and  again  it  seemed 
they  had  changed  their  minds  about  the  place  in  which  they  would 
make  their  home.  A  large,  seven-apartment  bird  house,  intended 
for  the  occupancy  of  purple  martins,  must  at  first  have  escaped  the 
attention  of  the  wrens,  for  they  suddenly  stopped  work  on  the  nest 
in  the  little  house  which  was  meant  for  them,  and  made  a  thorough 
inspection  of  each  room  in  the  big  house,  going  from  basement  to 
attic  and  from  one  side  to  the  other,  interrupting  their  tour  to  sing 
while  perched  on  the  porches  of  the  martin  house  or  on  its  conical 
roof  of  bark.  This,  they  must  soon  have  found  but  poorly  suited 
to  their  requirements  for  they  left  the  big  house.  Yet  their  industry 
must  have  exceeded  the  tasks  on  which  it  could  be  expended,  for 
they  worked  with  great  diligence,  not  only  on  the  little  house  which 
they  had  first  selected  and  which  they  finally  decided  to  occupy, 
but  they  also  worked  intermittently  for  a  whole  day  at  a  time  on  five 
nesting  sites.  From  morning  to  afternoon  and  from  one  day  to  the 
next,  they  kept  us  in  doubt  as  to  the  place  where  they  proposed  to 
make  their  home.  There  was  a  double  house  on  top  of  a  concrete 
clothesline  post  which  received  much  serious  attention.  Here  there 
were  two  apartments  between  which  to  choose,  and  nesting  material 
was  first  taken  into  the  east  side  and  then  into  the  west  side.  This 
house  is  restricted  for  wren  occupancy,  both  its  doorways  being  made 
too  small  for  sparrows.  The  wrens  also  looked  with  favor  upon  and 
carried  nesting  material  into  a  larger,  single  dwelling,  made  of  bark, 
and  with  an  opening  big  enough  for  a  blue  bird — and  therefore  big 
enough  for  a  sparrow.  This  house  was  soon  abandoned.  For  several 
days  work  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  a  little  house,  built  into 
and  made  a  part  of  a  large  concrete  post  at  the  alley  line ;  and  several 
times  we  thought  the  wrens  would  desert  our  garden  altogether  and 
make  their  home  in  a  hollow  of  a  big  tree  across  the  alley. 

And  even  as  late  as  August  ninth,  with  every  evidence  that  a  second 
brood  was  almost  ready  to  leave  the  nest,  the  old  pair  was  still  carry¬ 
ing  twigs  first  to  the  east  side  and  then  to  the  west  side  of  the  little 
double  house  on  the  clothesline  post.  Whether  all  summer  they 
were  wavering  and  indecisive,  or  grasping,  in  an  effort  to  monopolize 
all  the  nesting  sites,  or  sought  shrewdly  to  confuse  their  interested 
audience  and  make  the  scene  of  their  real  domestic  ambitions  less 
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obvious,  can,  of  course,  only  be  guessed  at.  It  is  likely  though,  that 
to  mystify  their  real  or  supposed  enemies  was  their  object,  for  their 
cousins,  the  long-billed  marsh  wrens,  build  many  nests  among  the 
reeds,  thus  supposedly  to  divert  their  foes  and  multiply  the  chances 
of  escape.  It  is  possible  that  our  house  wrens  were  only  working  off 
their  surging  industriousness  and  through  the  eagerness  of  unneces¬ 
sary,  yet  pleasant  labor,  bubbled  the  more  with  their  necessary  song. 
Like  many  human  affairs,  with  neither  the  dignity  of  state  nor  the 
seriousness  of  necessity,  but  with  the  richness  of  simple  pleasures — 
who  shall  say  that  these  labors  are  unproductive  or  these  duties 
only  imagined,  if  the  zeal  of  their  fulfillment  adds  quality  and  volume 
to  a  song! 

1 1  was  on  June  twentieth  that  we  first  became  assured  that  there  were 
young  birds  in  the  wren  household  to  which  the  old  birds  were  taking 
food  and  one  morning  I  timed  these  trips  and  they  were  much  more 
frequent  than  one  a  minute.  It  was  only  three  days  after  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  young  birds,  although  the  young  must  have  been  there 
for  several  days  before  we  knew  of  them,  that  one  of  the  old  birds 
again  began  carrying  nesting  material  into  the  “double  house/’ 
The  two  similar  apartments  in  this  house  and  the  two  doors  only  a 
few  inches  apart  must  have  confused  the  energetic  home-builder, 
for  it  would  first  go  into  one  side  and  then  into  the  other  and  some¬ 
times  enter  half  way  with  a  twig  and 
back  out  again  and  carry  its  material 
into  the  other  side. 

The  young  birds  left  their  home  July 
first,  and sojwell  had  they  been  fed  from 
the  garden’s  crop  of  bugs,  that  in  but 
an  hour  or  two  after  being  marshalled 
out  of  the  nest,  they  flew  to  the  peak 
of  the  rustic  arbor  on  one  corner  of 
which  their  home  was  erected,  and  then 
to  the  garden  fence  and  in  a  short  time 
to  the  tall  branches  of  a  nearby  tree. 
In  a  few  days  the  young  were  no 
longer  seen.  For  a  week  they  fed  with 
their  parents  among  the  garden  things 
and  then  the  three  young  birds  disap¬ 
peared. 

Though  very  small  the  wrens  are 
very  capable.  It  is  inspiring  to  see 
them  debate  a  situation  on  a  cross¬ 
beam  of  an  arbor,  with  a  martial- 
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looking  woodpecker 
in  a  red  helmet. 

Head  thrust  out,  tail 
high,  the  wren  speaks 
assertively  and  com- 
pellingly  and  follows 
an  ultimatum  quick¬ 
ly  with  forward 
charge  and  vigorous 
flap  of  wings.  The 
red-head  has  been 
seen  to  take  flight 
before  such  masterly 
courage.  It  was  good 
to  see  the  care  the 
wrens  gave  the  young 
birds  in  the  short 
time  before  the  brood 
went  away.  In  the 
week  or  so  in  which 
the  young  birds  re¬ 
mained  about  the 
garden  they  were  es¬ 
corted  each  night  to 
the  big  martin  house, 
twenty  feet  above 
the  ground.  This 
became  their  citadel, 
where  the  old  birds 
more  than  once  de¬ 
fended  their  young  WREN  house  built  into  a  concrete  post. 

against  a  vigorous  siege  of  sparrows  and  other  winged  marauders. 

Contrary  to  what  I  believe  is  the  usual  custom  of  the  wrens — 
at  least  as  stated  by  some  writers — they  did  not  disappear  from  the 
garden  in  the  middle  of  August,  nor  did  their  song  seem  to  change 
decidedly  after  the  breeding  season.  It  may  be  that  this  song  was 
heard  with  such  regularity  until  the  early  part  of  September  that 
its  change  was  not  noticed,  but  it  did  retain  a  certain  characteristic, 
which  is  unlike  other  birds,  to  the  very  last.  I  think  the  song  was 
shortened  a  little  toward  the  end  of  the  summer  and  was  given  per¬ 
haps  with  a  little  less  of  the  impetuous  fervor  of  the  mating  season, 
although  the  distinctive  wren  song  was  there.  In  September  it  was 
not  frequently  heard,  yet  the  wrens  remained  until  October  tenth. 
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By  all  means,  the  garden  should  have  its  wrens  and  once  having 
them,  it  is  almost  sure  to  have  them  year  after  year,  because  the 
young  birds  are  believed  to  prefer  a  nesting  site  near  the  place  where 
they  were  reared. 

They  are  cheerful  companions — not  only  industrious  and  valorous 
and  active,  but  sprightly  and  vivacious.  One  moment  a  parent  bird 
hangs  head  downward  from  the  projecting  roof  of  the  wren  home 
and  then  darts  into  the  doorway  by  a  somersault  movement.  Out 
again  it  comes  and  perches  on  the  highest  part  of  the  arbor,  and 
flaps  its  wings  as  though  this  were  a  necessary  pumping  up  of  its 
throat  with  the  air  out  of  which  it  makes  its  melody.  Over  and  over 
again  t he  song  is  sung.  Approach  the  wren  closely  as  it  sings,  pour¬ 
ing  out  its  joy  and  it  seems  to  take  no  notice;  come  within  a  few 
feet  and  it  still  disdains  to  show  what  fear  it  may  feel,  but  repeats 
its  song,  seeming  to  have  no  thought  but  for  that  perfect  song  which 
it  has  in  its  heart.  Then  turn  your  head  a  moment  and  promptly 
the  wren  takes  advantage  of  your  inattention  and  dives  from  its 
perch  to  its  suddenly  remembered  tasks  among  the  bugs  on  the 
garden  things. 


GIVING 


'T'lIE  Sun  flings  glittering  wealth  upon  the  wold: 
Croceous!  not  for  that  I  thank  him  much; 

But  that  he  stoops  with  warmth  like  human  touch 
And  gives  himself — a  glory  more  than  gold! 


Edward  Wilbur  Mason. 
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THE  “COLONIAL  BUNGALOW A  NEW 
AND  CHARMING  VARIATION  IN  HOME 
ARCHITECTURE:  BY  CHARLES  ALMA  BYERS 

Photographs  by  the  Author 

f  bungalow,  since  its  introduction  into  this  country 

I .  ifc  a  few  years  ago,  by  way  of  California,  has  enjoyed 

Wm  greater  popularity  than  any  other  type  of  home.  For 

w^SWr'  B  if  has  fulfilled  in  a  simple,  homelike  and  usually  in- 
WmAM  expensive  way  the  needs  of  a  growing  number  of 

American  families  who  desired  comfortable  modern 
homes  that  were  roomy,  compact  and  convenient, 
suited  to  a  democratic  mode  of  existence,  and  provided  with  plenty 
of  space  of  sheltered  outdoor  life. 

While  retaining  these  general  characteristics,  however,  the  bunga¬ 
low  has  always  been  more  or  less  influenced  by  other  styles  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  in  consequence  has  been  passing  through  a  continuous 
evolution  away  from  its  early  American  prototype,  becoming  more 
and  more  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Originally  it  was  in  this  country  planned  for  Southern  California 
only,  where  the  climate  is  mild  throughout  the  year.  But  even  in 
this  land  of  perpetual  summer,  the  leading  bungalow  architects  have 
gradually  come  to  realize  the  desirability  of  possessing  a  durably 
and  warmly  constructed  home — a  home,  at  least,  of  far  better  con¬ 
struction  than  was  the  bungalow  in  the  beginning.  Hence  the  more 
substantial  modern  developments  in  this  field  both  in  the  East 
and  West. 

The  newest  variation  of  the  bungalow  type  is  a  combination  of 
the  original  design  with  the  Colonial  cottage,  and  the  result  has  come 
to  be  known  as  the  “Colonial  bungalow.”  It  includes  the  most 
admirable  features  of  the  two  styles  in  a  particularly  charming  man¬ 
ner,  and  is  adaptable  to  almost  any  locality.  Like  the  bungalow,  it 
is  but  one  story  in  height  and  presents  a  rather  low  and  rambling 
appearance.  On  the  other  hand,  it  adheres  to  the  cottage  character¬ 
istics  in  that  its  roof  is  shingled  and  its  outside  walls  are  covered 
with  resawed  weather-boarding,  which  is  painted  instead  of  stained. 
In  pitch  of  roof  and  projection  of  eaves  it  strikes  a  happy  medium 
between  the  two  styles,  and  in  structural  lines  in  general  it  retains 
an  almost  equal  number  of  the  characteristics  of  each  of  the  original 
models.  Instead,  however,  of  possessing  any  suggestion  of  the  usual 
rustic  air  of  the  old-time  bungalow,  it  is  of  extremely  dignified  Colonial 
appearance,  and  of  substantial  and  warm  construction.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  and  finish  of  the  interior  show  a  marked  leaning  toward  those 
of  the  average  bungalow,  rather  than  the  Colonial  style,  which 
means  greater  convenience  and  comfort. 
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THE  accompanying  illustrations  reveal  a  particularly  success¬ 
ful  example  of  this  new  style  of  home,  and  will  be  found  worth 
studying  by  those  who  contemplate  building  along  these 
general  lines.  The  house  has  a  frontage  of  thirty-nine  feet  and  a 
depth  of  forty-seven.  The  siding  and  all  the  finishing  timbers  are 
painted  wdiite,  the  shingled  roof  is  moss  green,  and  the  exposed 
masonry  work  is  of  bluish-red  brick.  The  combination  of  colors  is 
particularly  effective,  and  the  simple  mahogany-finished  front  door 
gives  a  touch  of  contrast  that  emphasizes  the  entrance  in  a  pleasant, 
hospitable  manner.  Over  this  door  is  a  slight  canop}r-like  projec¬ 
tion,  the  rest  of  the  front  porch  being  practically  an  uncovered  terrace. 

This  terrace,  as  well  as  the  walk  and  steps  leading  to  it,  is  of  brick, 
and  along  the  outer  edge  are  placed  four  garden  urns  containing 
dwarfed  shrubs,  which  add  an  attractive  note  to  the  bungalow.  There 
are  four  French  windows  in  the  front  wall  and  three  in  the  wall  next 
to  the  side  street,  and  those  that  do  not  open  upon  the  front  terrace 
are  provided  with  small  brick  landings  that  serve  also  to  break  up 
the  line  of  the  foundation  and  link  the  bungalow  with  the  surround¬ 
ing  grounds.  A  rather  massive  outside  chimney  of  brick  is  a  promi¬ 
nent  feature  of  one  corner,  and  it  is  to  the  excellence  of  the  masonry 
throughout  that  much  of  the  charm  of  the  exterior  is  due.  Ever}' 
detail,  however,  has  received  the  most  careful  attention,  even  to 
the  arrangement  of  suitable  awnings  over  the  windows. 

An  especially  admirable  outside  feature  of  this  home  is  the  small 
court  or  patio  in  the  rear.  Enclosed  on  three  sides,  this  court  pro¬ 
vides  an  excellent  outdoor  retreat  entirely  shut  off  from  the  view  of 
passersby,  and  at  the  same  time  it  receives  an  unhindered  circula¬ 
tion  of  fresh  air.  It  is  floored  with  cement,  and  overhead  are  a  few 
pergola  beams  which,  covered  with  vines,  afford  a  pleasant  shelter 
from  the  sun  and  add  considerably  to  the  charm  of  the  court.  One 
French  window  opens  from  a  rear  bedroom  into  this  inviting  en¬ 
closure,  and  three  others  lead  from  the  dining  room,  the  rear  wall  of 
which  is  thus  practically  of  glass. 

AS  the  floor  plan  shows,  the  arrangement  of  the  interior  is  both 
homelike  and  convenient.  Folding  glass  doors  form  the  only 
division  between  the  living  room  and  dining  room,  and  by 
throwing  these  wide  open  the  two  may  be  converted  into  virtually 
one  large  room.  In  the  living  room  is  an  open  fireplace  with  facing 
and  hearth  of  chocolate-colored  tile,  and  in  the  dining  room  is  a 
charmingly  designed  and  well-built  buffet  with  a  china  closet  at 
either  end.  These  two  rooms  have  quarter-sawed  oak  floors,  and  the 
woodwork,  which  is  of  straight-grain  pine,  is  given  a  fumed  oak 
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“COLONIAL  BUNGALOW”  IN  LOS  ANGELES,  THE  HOME  OF  MARION 
R.  GRAY,  DESIGNED  BY  HAROLD  BOWLES,  ARCHITECT,  AND 
BUILT  AT  A  TOTAL  COST  OF  THIRTY-FIVE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS. 

DETAIL  SHOWING  THE  PERGOLA-COVERED  COURT  IN  THE  REAR  OF 
THE  COLONIAL  BUNGALOW,  WITH  FRENCH  WINDOWS  OPENING 
FROM  THE  DINING  ROOM  :  A  CHARMING  PLACE  FOR  SERVING 
MEALS  AND  FOR  GENERAL  OUTDOOR  LIVING. 


FIREPLACE  CORNER  IN  LIVING  ROOM  OF  COLONIAL  BUNGALOW 
SHOWING  TILED  MANTEL,  SIMPLE  SUBSTANTIAL  FURNISHINGS 
AND  TASTEFUL  CRETONNE  DRAPERIES  AT  THE  LONG  WINDOWS. 

THE  DINING  ROOM  OF  THE  BUNGALOW,  WITH  ITS  BUILT-IN 
SIDEBOARD  AND  CHINA  CLOSETS,  EXCELLENT  IN  BOTH  DESIGN 
AND  WORKMANSHIP. 


THE  “COLONIAL  BUNGALOW’’ 


finish.  The  walls  of  the  dining  room  are  finished  with  a  leatherette 
wainscot  reaching  to  the  usual  plate  shelf,  and  the  walls  above,  as 
in  the  living  room,  are  papered.  The  lighting  fixtures  consist  of 
inverted  domes,  and  the  drapery  used  for  the  several  French  windows 
is  yellow-flowered  cretonne.  The  furnishings  are  simple,  substan¬ 
tial  and  homelike. 

On  one  side  of  the  house,  shut  away  from  the  living  and  dining 
rooms,  are  the  bedrooms  and  bath.  Each  of  the  bedrooms  has  a 
roomy  closet  lighted  by  a  small  window,  and  in  the  hall  that  con¬ 
nects  these  rooms  with  the  bathroom  are  two  small  linen  closets. 
The  bathroom  is  finished  with  a  tile  wainscot,  and  the  walls  of  the 
bedrooms  are  papered.  The  woodwork  in  all  of  these  rooms,  as  well 
as  in  the  connecting  hall,  is  enameled  white. 

The  kitchen,  which  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bungalow, 
possesses  all  of  the  usual  conveniences,  including  cupboards,  cabi¬ 
nets,  drawers,  a  draught  cooler  and  a  hood  for  the  range;  and  the 
finish  here  also  is  white  enamel.  In  the  rear  of  the  kitchen  is  the 
customary  screened  porch,  and  between  the  kitchen  and  the  living 
room  is  located  the  breakfast  room,  with  white  enamel  woodwork 
and  decorations  in  delft  blue.  This  room  would  be  equally  appro- 
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priate  for  den,  library  or  maid’s  room. 

Under  the  rear  of  the  house  is  a  base¬ 
ment,  eleven  by  fourteen  feet,  which  is 
walled  and  doored  with  concrete.  A  hot¬ 
air  furnace  located  here  furnishes  heat  to 
the  rooms  when  required.  The  stairway  to 
this  basement  descends  from  the  screened 
porch  behind  the  kitchen. 

This  charming  and  practical  little  “Colo¬ 
nial  bungalow”  is  located  in  Los  Angeles, 
California,  and  is  the  home  of  Marion  R. 
Gray.  It  was  designed  and  built  by  Harold 
Bowles,  an  architect  of  that  city,  and  rep¬ 
resents  a  total  cost  of  thirty-five  hundred 
dollars.  For  approximately  this  sum  it 
should  be  satisfactorily  duplicated  in  al¬ 
most  any  locality. 

A  PRACTICAL  LESSON  IN 
ENAMELING  M  ETAL :  BY 
LOUIS  J.  HAAS 

N  the  broad  use  of  the  word  the  term 
enamel  is  applied  to  any  hard,  glassy 
coating.  Technically  any  coating  of 
color  fused  on  to  the  surface  of  any 
substance  which  will  stand  the  necessary 
amount  of  heat  is  enamel.  But  when  we 
speak  of  an  enamel  we  are  understood  to 
refer  to  colored  glass,  fused  upon  metal. 

[ list  when  the  art  of  enameling  first  came 
into  use  is  difficult  to  determine.  While 
both  the  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks  used 
enamel,  we  cannot  ascertain  how  soon  the 
Egyptians  learned  to  fuse  glass  upon  metal. 
Its  direct  antecedent — glass,  in  the  form  of 
imitation  gems  and  then  in  the  form  of  in¬ 
lays — was  used  at  a  very  early  period  by 
the  Egyptians.  In  fact,  the  examples  of  so- 
called  early  Egyptian  Cloisonne  enamel 
upon  examination  prove  to  be  simply  inlays. 
The  small  pieces  of  colored  glass  are  di¬ 
vided  by  bands  or  cloisons  of  metal  and 
are  cemented  into  the  cavities.  It  was  not 
until  much  later  that  the  glass  was  fused 
into  the  inclosures,  and  the  result  was  true 
enamel. 

Enamel  is  truly  the  metal  workers’  color, 
for  in  it  he  expresses  his  thoughts.  To  him 
it  is  what  paint  is  to  the  painter. 

These  thoughts  being  expressed  on  metal 
— gold,  silver  or  copper — it  is  essential  that 
the  part  the  metal  plays  in  the  design  should 
be  considered.  The  metal  may  be  used  as 
a  background  to  the  pattern ;  it  may  repre¬ 
sent  the  pattern  when  it  is  contrasted  with 
a  colored  ground,  or  it  may  be  used  as  a  line 


to  divide  the  colors.  But  no  matter  how  it 
is  used  it  has  to  be  treated  as  a  part  of  the 
color  scheme.  It  is  very  evident  that  the 
lines  of  silver  or  gold  running  through  a 
piece  of  Cloisonne  enamel  unite  in  har¬ 
mony  the  various  colors. 

Enamel  is  more  than  glassy  color ;  it  is 
really  colored  glass.  The  fondant  or  flux, 
of  which  all  enamel  is  made,  is  composed  of 
silica,  lead  and  soda,  with  oxides  added  to 
give  the  color;  but,  as  it  is  convenient  to 
buy  good  French  and  English  enamels,  time 
will  not  now  be  taken  to  explain  the  process 
of  making  enamel.  It  is  well  to  say  that  it 
is  best,  at  first,  in  buying  to  limit  the  pal- 
lette  to  a  few  transparent  colors,  as  a  light 
and  bright  yellow,  brown,  light  and  dark 
red,  lilac,  lavender  or  amethyst,  light  and 
dark  blue,  light  and  dark  green,  opal  and 
flux,  learning  how  to  use  these  in  various 
schemes. 

The  enamel  comes  in  flat  cakes  and  has 
to  be  ground.  It  can  be  bought  ground,  but 
as  ground  enamel  deteriorates  slowly,  it  is 
best  to  grind  it  just  as  it  is  needed.  In 
grinding  enamel  an  agate  mortar  and  pestle 
is  generally  used,  but  as  agate  is  rather  ex¬ 
pensive,  one  of  wedgewood,  which  can  be 
bought  at  any  wholesale  drug  house,  may 
be  used.  A  small  lump  of  enamel  is  placed 
in  the  mortar  and  covered  with  water  to 
keep  the  enamel  from  flying  while  being 
crushed.  With  the  aid  of  a  small  mallet  it 
is  crushed  with  the  pestle.  When  quite 
finely  broken  up,  the  pestle  is  grasped 
firmly  and  given  a  swinging,  rocking  move¬ 
ment  which  grinds  the  enamel  to  the  texture 
of  fine  sand. 

The  enamel  is  now  carefully  washed. 
After  the  enamel  has  been  allowed  to  settle 
a  moment,  the  water  is  poured  off ;  then  a 
similar  quantity  of  clear  water  is  added  and 
poured  off  again.  After  three  or  four  wash¬ 
ings  the  enamel  in  the  mortar  will  appear 
quite  clean  and  clear,  as  all  milky  substances 
have  been  washed  away.  The  ground 
enamel  is  placed  in  small  glass  bottles, 
enough  water  added  to  cover,  labeled  care¬ 
fully.  and  put  aside  for  use.  Ground  enamel 
will  not  deteriorate  for  quite  a  while  if  kept 
under  water.  Old  enamel  which  is  partially 
decomposed  is  improved  by  washing  with 
a  solution  composed  of  ten  parts  of  water 
to  which  has  been  added  one  part  of  nitric 
acid.  The  washings  can  be  saved,  and  when 
they  settle  the  water  can  be  poured  off  and 
the  grayish  sediment  kept  for  use  as  coun¬ 
ter  enamel. 
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The  old  pieces  of  enamel  found  in  the 
museums  show  the  many  methods  of  work¬ 
ing  used  by  the  Mediaeval  craft  workers. 
These  include  examples  of  Champleve 
Cloisonne,  Repousse,  Plique  a  Jour,  Basse  a 
Taille,  Wire  enamel  and  Limoges  enamel. 

In  Champleve  enamel,  the  design  takes 
the  form  of  varied-shaped  beds  scooped 
out  of  the  metal  and  filled  with  enamel. 
The  design  partakes  more  or  less  of  the 
character  of  an  inlaid  pattern.  In  design¬ 
ing,  consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
amount  of  metal  contrasted  with  the  color, 
as  this  affects  the  beauty  of  the  result. 

Say  we  have  designed  a  belt  buckle  for 
execution  in  Champleve  enamel.  The 
buckle,  if  of  copper  or  silver,  should  be 
made  of  metal  not  less  than  eighteen  gauge. 
Lighter  metal  would  not  have  sufficient 
stiffness  to  stand  firing.  In  constructing  the 
buckle  all  joints  must  be  soldered  with  hard 
enamelers’  solder.  After  the  buckle  is  con¬ 
structed  the  design  may  be  drawn  on  with 
a  lead  pencil  and  then  scratched  on  the 
metal  with  a  sharp  point.  Take  a  narrow 
line  graver  and  cut  the  lines  of  the  design 
into  the  metal.  Usually  the  line  has  to  be 
gone  over  three  times  with  the  graver  to 
obtain  sufficient  depth.  The  beds  thus  en¬ 
closed  are  scooped  out  evenly  and  smoothly 
to  the  same  depth  with  a  flat-faced  chisel 
graver.  The  surface  of  the  beds  may  be 
gone  over  again,  this  time  with  a  rocking 
movement  of  the  flat  graver,  which  gives  a 
sparkling  effect,  interesting  when  seen 
through  transparent  enamel — if  one  desires 
such  an  effect.  This  completed,  it  is  now 
cleaned  preparatory  to  applying  the  enamel. 

Copper  is  cleaned  for  enameling  by  dip¬ 
ping  into  a  bath  composed  of  one  part  of 
water,  to  which  has  been  added  one  part  of 
nitric  acid.  (To  mix  a  bath,  first  put  the 
right  quantity  of  water  into  a  jar  and  then 
slowly  add  the  acid.  Never  add  the  water 
to  the  acid.  Take  care  not  to  inhale  the 
fumes,  as  they  are  injurious.)  Wash  the 
piece  under  running  water,  taking  care  not 
to  touch  the  surface  with  the  fingers  or  in 
any  way  to  soil  it.  Allow  the  water  to  drain 
off,  and  the  piece  is  ready  to  receive  the 
enamel.  Silver  and  gold  are  cleaned  by  boil¬ 
ing  in  a  bath  composed  of  eight  parts  of 
water  to  which  has  been  added  one  part  of 
sulphuric  acid.  A  copper  boiling  or  pick¬ 
ling  pan  is  needed  to  hold  the  bath.  Wash 
the  piece  of  metal  in  running  water.  The 
surface  may  be  further  cleaned  by  scraping 
it  bright  or  by  scouring  it  with  a  brush 


dipped  in  water  and  fine  pumice.  After 
using  pumice  the  article  must  be  washed 
thoroughly  under  running  water. 

The  scheme  having  been  decided  upon, 
the  colors  may  be  applied,  but  if  the  full 
brilliancy  of  the  hues  is  desired  the  piece 
must  first  receive  a  thin  coat  of  flux.  Take 
one  of  the  spatulse  and  put  a  thin,  even  coat 
of  flux  in  the  cavities,  or  beds.  The  water 
in  the  enamel  acts  as  a  medium,  making  the 
enamel  spread  evenly.  Bank  all  the  exposed 
joints  with  a  thick  coating  of  yellow  ochre 
and  water  to  protect  the  solder  from  the 
fire.  Next  place  the  piece  carefully  on  the 
shovel  (the  shovel  is  made  of  22-gauge 
black  sheet  iron),  which  has  been  given  a 
thin  coat  of  ochre  to  keep  the  scale  from 
flying.  Support  the  edges  of  the  piece  all 
around  either  with  a  band  of  iron,  or  nu¬ 
merous  small  angles  or  wedges  of  sheet 
iron,  coating  these  also  with  the  ochre.  The 
piece  is  now  ready  to  fire. 

With  the  long  tongs  grip  the  handle  of 
the  shovel  and  hold  it  near  the  mouth  of 
the  furnace  for  a  few  moments,  till  all  the 
moisture  has  been  slowly  evaporated. 
Should  the  article  be  put  in  the  furnace  be¬ 
fore  the  moisture  has  been  driven  out  the 
enamel  would  fly  off.  Place  the  shovel  care¬ 
fully  in  the  furnace  and  close  the  lower 
door.  Watch  it  carefully  through  the  space 
above  this  door.  First,  you  will  see  the 
grains  of  enamel  melt,  then  shrink  and  sink, 
and  finally  flow  together.  Just  as  soon  as 
the  enamel  starts  to  flow,  hold  an  iron  rod 
in  the  furnace  over  the  piece,  and  when  it  is 
reflected  in  the  surface  of  the  enamel  the 
glaze  is  perfect.  Remove  the  rod  and  open 
door  at  once,  and  with  the  tongs  draw  out 
the  shovel.  If  the  piece  is  left  in  after  the 
glaze  is  perfect  in  appearance,  it  may  be¬ 
come  too  hot  and  the  piece  melt  down. 
Place  the  shovel  containing  the  piece  on  hot 
brick  or  sand  and  allow  to  cool  slowly. 

Small  pieces  of  enamel  may  be  fired  with 
a  blow  pipe  and  foot  bellows  as  follows : 
Support  the  piece  on  a  screen  made  of 
heavy  iron  wire  which  has  not  been 
soldered  at  the  intersections.  Then,  hold¬ 
ing  the  blow  pipe  underneath,  evaporate  the 
moisture,  as  was  done  when  the  furnace 
was  used.  Do  this  with  a  very  weak  flame. 
All  moisture  having  escaped,  use  the  full 
flame  of  the  blow  pipe  until  enamel  runs 
and  glazes.  The  blow  pipe  must  be  held 
underneath  the  article  in  such  a  position 
that  the  flame  is  perpendicular  and  can  in 
no  way  touch  the  enamel,  as  this  would  spoil 
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the  latter.  After  firing  the  article,  allow  it 
to  cool  slowly  on  the  hot  bricks  or  sand. 

When  the  piece  has  become  perfectly 
cooled,  clean  it  in  the  sulphuric  acid  bath 
and  wash  it  under  running  water.  Then 
allow  it  to  drain.  The  colors  are  next  tilled 
into  their  respective  places  and  are  pressed 
down  tirm  with  spatula.  Prepare  and  fire 
it  as  above  instructed.  When  the  piece  has 
thoroughly  cooled  it  may  be  ground  to  give 
the  enamel  an  even  surface  and  to  remove 
any  of  the  color  which  may  have  got  outside 
its  boundaries. 

A  small  flat  carborundum  or  emery  stick 
or  hone  is  used  to  grind  the  surface  of  the 
enamel.  While  stoning  keep  the  enamel  and 
the  stone  wet  with  water.  The  stone  should 
be  rubbed  over  metal  and  enamel  until  both 
present  an  unbroken  surface.  Wash  the 


piece  in  running  water,  clean  it  in  acid, 
wash  thoroughly  with  water  again,  and  it  is 
prepared  for  the  final  firing.  Bank  the 
joints  with  ochre,  prepare  it,  and  fire  as 
was  done  in  the  first  instance. 

Should  small  pinholes  appear  in  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  enamel  before  this  last  firing 
they  must  be  carefully  filled  before  the 
piece  may  be  tired.  It  should  be  very  slowly 
cooled  this  time  on  the  hot  bricks  or  sand. 
The  slow  cooling  of  the  enamel  anneals  it 
and  prevents  its  chipping;  therefore,  the 
longer  the  piece  is  in  cooling  this  final  time, 
the  less  chance  is  there  of  this  discouraging 
mishap.  If  the  colors  be  satisfactory  and 
the  surface  of  the  enamel  perfect  the  piece 
is  finally  cleaned  in  the  bath  composed  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  water.  Polishing  the 
piece  completes  the  operation. 


FURNITURE  TO  MAKE  OUT¬ 
DOOR  LIVING  COMFORTABLE 

WHOEVER  has  visited  southern 
Italy  in  the  early  spring  and 
seen  from  the  windows  of  a  Hy¬ 
ing  express  train  its  vivid  green 
fields  through  the  slender  shatts  of  young 
white  birch  trees,  has  caught,  no  doubt,  the 
inspiration  of  the  first  garden  lattice  work. 
The  rows  of  white  birch,  when  passed  at 
high  speed,  seem  fairly  to  lattice  the  green 
fields  and  a  fairer  sight  could  hardly  be 
granted  the  eyes  of  man  than  those  fields 
dotted  with  flowers,  back  of  that  living 
screen  of  white  birch.  Green  and  white  are 
truly  the  emblematic  colors  of  spring.  The 
first  white  Howers  that  come  out  against 
the  new  tender  green  leaves  are  the  very  in¬ 


carnation  of  spring.  The  yellow  sun-cups, 
dandelions  and  daffodils,  though  bright  as 
golden  stars,  do  not  seem  as  fresh,  virginal 
and  springlike  as  the  white  snowdrops, 
shadbush  and  dogwood. 

White  wooden  trellises,  man’s  substitute 
for  the  white  birch  rows  and  white  flowers, 
so  airy  yet  strong,  are  the  happiest  inven¬ 
tion  of  garden  architects.  They  remind  one 
somehow  of  the  ladder  upon  which  the  heav¬ 
enly  messengers  of  Jacob's  dream  ascend¬ 
ed  and  descended  and  are  indeed  the  path¬ 
ways  that  the  heavenly  flower  -  visitants 
use.  They  support  as  well  as  any  column, 
vet  do  it  in  a  tairylike,  magic  way.  giving 
the  tendrils  many  a  convenient  foothold  and 
the  strong  vine  many  an  opportunity  to 
wind  in  and  out  seeking  a  better  grasp. 

The  lattice  fence  seems  particularly  fit- 
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ting  for  gardens.  Ornamental  in  itself,  it 
is  the  perfect  background  for  the  many- 
textured  green  foliage  relieved  by  spots  of 
flower  color.  Foxglove  against  a  square 
meshed  lattice  fence,  hollyhocks  against  a 
diagonally  constructed  lattice,  blue  larkspur 
by  an  irregularly  paneled  one,  make  garden 
pictures  hard  to  improve  upon.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  medium  of  separation  for  the  gran¬ 
diose  flower  and  humble  vegetable  plots  of 
the  rich  man  and  equally  fine  for  modest  lit¬ 
tle  cottage  division  markers.  It  fits  in  well 
with  our  distinctive  Colonial  homes  and 
with  brick  and  stone  mansions.  When  lat¬ 
tice  is  sprung  over  garden  paths  in  the  form 
of  an  arch  or  several  arches  are  united  in  an 
arbor,  then  it  has  reached  the  ideal  of  its 
aesthetic  usefulness.  Latticed  arbors  as 
support  for  wistaria  with  its  lovely  laven¬ 
der  flower  pendants,  the  incomparable 
climbing  roses  or  the  luscious  purple  grape 
are  the  most  romantic  expressions  of  gar¬ 
den  architecture.  They  seem  like  fine  webs 
spun  by  nature  itself  as  fitting  bearers  of 
her  choicest  flower  creations — the  blossom¬ 
ing  vines. 

Now  have  come  latticed  garden  chairs, 
seats  and  even  tables  and  most  suitable  and 
charming  objects  indeed  they  are.  The 
white  lattice-backed  chairs  by  the  side  of 
white  tables,  airily  latticed  at  the  side,  in 
cozy  grouns  under  shade  trees  or  near  a 
hedge  at  the  edge  of  a  bright  velvety  green 
lawn,  surely  make  delightful  garden  ad- 


A  UNIQUE 
CANE  ARM¬ 
CHAIR, 
WOVEN  IN 
THE  PHILIP¬ 
PINES  : 
COURTESY  OF 
LORD  & 
TAYLOR. 


juncts.  They  suggest  coolness  and  light¬ 
ness,  yet  are  substantial  and  enduring — that 
is,  if  made  correctly  and  painted  properly. 
Garden  furniture  properly  made  is  by  no 
means  cheap,  for  it  must  be  made  to  stand 
sharp  contrasts  of  hot  sun  and  heavy  rains. 
Its  workmanship  must  be  of  the  best.  No 


PHILIPPINE  CANE  SEATS  IN  HOUR-GLASS  MODELS. 
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glue,  veneering,  nails  or  cheap  pine  can  en¬ 
ter  in  its  construction.  Cypress  well  sea¬ 
soned  is  the  wood  used  in  the  best  outdoor 
furniture,  for  it  is  the  most  durable. 

Our  illustrations  show  some  of  this  cy¬ 
press  furniture,  designed  to  be  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Colonial,  Old  English  or  in 
fact  any  style  of  house.  The  curved  seat  is 
simplicity  itself,  strong,  graceful  as  a  harp 


CYPRESS  CARDEN  FURNITURE  PAINTED  BRIGHT  GREEN, 
FROM  THE  NORTH  SHORE  FERNERIES. 

and  well  proportioned.  Painted  white,  gray 
or  light  green  it  makes  a  serviceable  and 
suitable  seat  used  on  lawn,  in  arbor  or  per¬ 
gola  and  on  terraces.  Of  course  chairs  are 
to  be  had  designed  especially  for  use  in 
conjunction  with  it  and  also  round  tables 
with  slatted  sides.  Tables  round,  square 
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and  oblong  with 
lattice  ends  or 
sides,  even  with 
lattice  tops,  are 
to  be  had  in  two 
tone  effects. 

The  popular 
white  and  black, 
white  and  green, 
white  and  gray 
and  many  other 
combi  nations, 
can  be  had,  some 
being  striped, 
some  addition- 
a 1 1 y  decorated 
with  convention¬ 
alized  flowers. 

The  simple 
lines  of  a  Greek 
seat  fill  a  need 
for  the  niche  cut 
in  a  high  hedge, 
for  the  side  of  a 
walk,  in  a  retired  little  grove  or  at  the 
edge  of  the  tennis  court.  For  the  tennis 
court  also  are  beautiful  hooded  seats  of 
many  designs  and  small  arbors  just  large 
enough,  when  covered  with  vines,  to  shade 
a  single  seat.  Those  little  arboreal  seats  or 
“sit-by-me’s”  are  certainly  inviting  enough 
to  lure  even  the  most  enthusiastic  tennis 
players  away  from  the  joy  of  an  active 
game  for  a  meditative  rest.  Under  their 
fragrant  bowers,  some  of  these  cozy  arbors 
are  but  extensions  of  the  back  and  sides  of 
the  seat  made  with  simple  lattice  sides  and 
square  or  curved  top  and  variously  latticed 
backs.  The  simpler  they  are  the  better 
of  course,  for  they  are  airier,  giving  the 
vines  but  needed  support  without  detract¬ 
ing  from  the  effect  of  a  living  green  tapes¬ 
try.  They  are  most  often  painted  green 


CONCRETE  SEAT  AGAINST  GREEN  FOLIAGE. 


SEAT  MADE  COZY  WITH  ARBOR. 

that  they  may  be  as  much  as  possible  in¬ 
visible. 

The  patterns  of  slatted  and  trellised 
chairs  are  numerous  indeed;  some  so  or¬ 
nate  as  to  be  absurdly  out  of  keeping  with 
any  known  type  of  architecture,  others  sim¬ 
ple  and  beautiful  as  the  first  principle  of 
square  and  circle  and  line.  The  modern  fad 
for  futurist  colors  have  had  effect  even  on 
these  garden  and  terrace  chairs,  for  they  are 
shown  painted  as  if  rivals  of  the  flowers 
themselves.  With  a  little  imagination  such 
a  settee,  viewed  from  a  distance,  might  be 
mistaken  for  a  veritable  bed  of  roses,  group 
of  peonies  or  border  of  nasturtiums.  There 
is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  it  “lends  color 
to  the  garden,”  but  whether  this  method  is 
to  be  recommended  or  not,  is  doubtful. 

Since  gardens  are  being 
designed  more  from  the 
architectural  standpoint 
than  formerly,  garden 
furniture  such  as  seats, 
benches,  tables,  arbors, 
tea  houses,  sundials,  etc., 
must  be  carefullv  select¬ 
ed,  for  they  help  keep 
the  garden  beautiful  in 
winter.  A  garden  even 
with  all  the  flowers  gone 
is  an  interesting  place,  if 
designed  with  winter  ef¬ 
fects  in  mind. 
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porting  osiers  and  learning  to  make  baskets 
of  willow  that  are  fully  as  interesting  as 
those  of  split  bamboo.  So  we  may  exoect 
novel  developments  in  summer  furniture  of 
willow,  reed  and  rattan  as  influenced  by  the 


A  RESTING 
CHAIR  OF 
WOVEN  CANE  : 
BY  COURTESY 
OF  LORD  & 
TAYLOR. 


Summer  furniture  for  the  terraces  pro¬ 
vides  a  new  field  for  willow.  Willow,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  never  machine  made,  has  a  pecul¬ 
iar  individuality.  No  two  pieces  are  exact¬ 
ly  alike,  even  though  made  on  the  same 
lines,  because  they  are  woven  like  baskets 
and  the  weaving  always  varies  a  little.  They 
yield  like  a  basket  to  weight,  so  are  more 
alive  than  the  ordinary  chair.  Their  flexi¬ 
bility  makes  for  a  delightful  informality  of 
design  and  because  willow  can  be  stained  or 
painted  any  color,  its  usefulness  in  carrying 
out  positive  color  schemes  is  unmeasured. 
It  can  be  stained  in  any  of  the  outdoor  col¬ 
ors  ;  rock  gray,  tree  trunk  brown,  every 
shade  of  green  and  all  the  flower  colors.  Or 
if  some  neutral  tint  of  staining  is  preferred, 
the  gay  color  can  be  added  in  the  cretonne 
cushionings  and  pillows. 

Willow,  though  unsuited  for  garden  use 
because  of  its  inability  to  stand  weather,  is 
perfect  for  sun-parlor,  porch,  veranda  and 
terrace  fittings.  So  great  has  been  the  de¬ 
mand  for  it  and  so  inadequate  is  the  sup¬ 
ply,  now  that  our  usual  avenues  of  imports 
are  closed,  that  our  Government  is  doing  all 
in  its  power  to  encourage  its  raising  in  our 
country.  It  has  distributed  nearly  two  mil¬ 
lion  cuttings  among  experiment  stations, 
schools  and  individual  growers,  that  a  new 
means  of  utilizing  our  lowlands  mav  be 
established.  Japan  is  now  growing  and  ex¬ 


experiments  with  our  new  stock  and  the 
Oriental  designs. 

<  )ur  illustrations  show  some  of  the  recent 
work  of  Philippine  chair  makers.  These 
chairs  have  been  built  on  the  old  Chinese 
hour-glass  plan,  one  of  the  strongest  known 
principles  of  basketry.  The  weight  resting 
on  the  circle  at  the  base,  gives  springiness 
and  at  the  same  time  great  strength,  for  it 
is  built  upon  bridge  construction  laws. 
Though  the  design  is  Chinese,  the  Philippine 
workmanship  is  discerned  in  the  patterns 
woven  in  and  the  colors.  The  result  is  an 
extremely  attractive  bit  of  summer  furni¬ 
ture  suited  for  interior  of  house  as  well  as 
for  those  living  places,  half  garden,  half 
house,  called  the  sun-parlor,  veranda  or 
porch-room.  In  these  outdoor  rooms  the 
long,  low,  steamer-chair  couch  will  prove 
a  great  comfort.  Made  to  conform  to  the 
lines  of  the  body,  it  permits  the  complete 
relaxation  that  gives  the  most  perfect  rest 
possible.  It  invites  to  repose  by  its  very 
form  and  adds  a  homev.  luxuriant  note  to 
anv  part  of  a  summer  home. 

Such  basket  chairs  are  very  durable  as 
well  as  light  of  weight  and  thus  easily  trans¬ 
ferred  from  veranda  to  terrace  or  out  to 
the  lawn  under  the  shade  trees.  With  bas¬ 
kets  at  the  side  for  books,  magazines,  sew¬ 
ing  or  writing  materials,  it  seems  the  last 
word  of  summer  comfort. 
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THE  JOY  OF  THE  CARAVAN- 
SOME  PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON 
HOW  TO  BUILD  ONE:  BY  WIL¬ 
LIAM  GABRIEL 

MODERN  travel  has  been  wittily  de¬ 
fined  by  an  American  writer  as  “a 
method  by  which  we  miss  as  much 
as  possible  between  our  starting 
point  and  our  destination !”  And  with  all 
due  respect  to  those  invaluable  agents, 
steam,  electricity  and  gasoline,  we  must  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  definition  is  true.  It  is  typical, 
moreover,  of  all  our  activities.  We  are  so 
anxious  to  “get  there”  that  we  never  stop 
to  enjoy  the  scenery  en  route.  We  forget 
Stevenson’s  gentle,  wise  reminder,  that  “to 
travel  hopefully  is  better  than  to  arrive.” 

Perhaps  that  is  why  it  is  so  refreshing 
to  turn  our  eyes  for  once  from  the  speed  of 
twentieth-century  traffic  to  a  quiet,  old- 
fashioned  mode  of  travel  that  still  lingers 
in  the  Old  World  and  might  profitably  be 
adopted  in  the  New.  For  although  the 
seven-league  boots  of  mechanical  invention 


FLOOR  PLAN  OF  CARAVAN. 

have  left  the  lumbering  vehicles  of  the 
“good  old  days”  far  behind ;  although  miles 
of  shining  steel  and  snorting  locomotives, 
speeding  motor  cycles  and  automobiles, 
have  made  the  picturesque  but  clumsy 
stage-coach  a  relic  of  the  past,  there  is  still 
one  form  of  travel  that  no  innovation  has 
affected.  And  that  is  the  gypsy-van. 

Calmly  and  leisurely,  this  quaint  and  un¬ 
pretentious  vehicle  has  rumbled  along  the 
high-roads  and  by-ways  of  almost  every 
Western  country,  as  far  back  as  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  fifteenth  century — if  not 
before.  And  notwithstanding  express  trains 
de  luxe  and  sixty-horse-power  autos,  it  still 
has  its  ardent  advocates,  in  whose  minds 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  superiority,  in 
simple  comfort  and  real  independence,  of 
this  ancient  traveling  outdoor  home. 

England  Started  the  Fashion. 

Some  five  years  ago,  caravaning  became 
quite  the  vogue  in  England  among  a  certain 
leisure  class,  and  vans  could  be  hired  for 
touring  purposes  for  thirty  to  forty-five 
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dollars  a  month.  Those  possessed  by  the 
wanderlust  could  thus  meander  slowly  and 
contentedly  across  country  at  will,  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  the  tyranny  of  hotels  and  time-tables, 
enjoying  the  wholesomeness  of  open-air 
life. 

Of  course,  England  is  peculiarly  suited 
to  this  gypsy  form  of  travel.  Her  well  kept 
roads,  her  innumerable  towns  and  cosy  vil¬ 
lages  but  a  few  miles  apart,  render  a  break¬ 
down  on  the  way,  an  accident  to  the  com¬ 
missariat,  the  unwelcome  attentions  of  foot¬ 
pads  and  other  vicissitudes,  without  terror 
for  even  the  most  timorous.  But  in  many 
sections  of  America,  such  as  the  well  set¬ 
tled  New  England  States,  which  share  so 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  mother- 
country,  there  is  no  reason  why  this  delight¬ 
ful  form  of  locomotion  should  not  be  in¬ 
dulged  in  as  it  is  in  Europe. 

Eor  not  only  is  the  van  a  pleasant  means 
of  travel  for  the  meditative  holiday-maker, 
but  it  embraces  within  itself  the  combined 
properties  of  a  residence,  a  means  of  pro¬ 
gression,  and  a  luggage  and  furniture  de¬ 
pository.  In  fact,  it  is  really  a  house  on 
wheels. 

Value  to  Sportsmen. 

Then,  too,  there  is  its  value  to  the  sports¬ 
man.  The  fisherman  can  take  up  residence 
near  his  favorite  pool  and  be  ready  for  his 
early  morning  cast  without  having  to  be 
roused  in  the  small  hours  to  face  a  prelim¬ 
inary  plod  of  miles  through  probably  a 
misty  drizzle — for  uncomfortable  weather 
and  good  fishing  generally  go  together.  The  . 
hunter  can  with  the  same  facility  encamp 
right  on  the  scene  of  his  intended  opera¬ 
tions,  or  as  close  thereto  as  may  be  advisa¬ 
ble.  The  painter  will  likewise  appreciate 
the  technical  advantages  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  for  he  can  convey  his  studio  wherever 
inclination  or  necessity  may  lead  him.  and 
will  have  unlimited  opportunity  to  study 
and  interpret  Nature’s  swiftly  changing 
moods. 

The  Caravan  for  Children. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  usefulness  and 
joy  of  the  caravan  lies  in  its  possibilities  for 
children.  A  more  wholesome  and  delight¬ 
ful  way  for  a  family  to  spend  the  summer 
can  hardly  be  imagined  :  for  what  youngster 
does  not  revel  in  the  adventures  of  an  un¬ 
known  road,  the  magic  of  the  woods,  the 
companionship  of  birds  and  flowers,  the 
endless  surprises  that  the  country  affords 
for  the  quick,  receptive  vision  of  a  child  ? 


And  how  the  young  folks  love  to  help  in  the 
happy  duties  of  such  gypsy  life — the  prepa¬ 
ration  and  cooking  of  the  meals  and  all  the 
little  tasks  of  such  miniature  housekeep¬ 
ing! 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  construction 
of  the  various  types  of  caravans.  There  is 
the  kind  used  by  showmen  and  professional 
travelers,  akin  to  the  gypsy-van  proper. 
Then  there  is  the  “saloon-van,”  supported 
on  small  wheels  arranged  under  the  body, 
with  an  entrance  in  the  center  of  one  side — 
the  right-hand  side  preferably — and  divided 
into  two  unequal  sections,  one  forming  the 
living  room,  the  other  the  bedroom,  just 
large  enough  to  hold  a  folding  double  bed, 
wardrobe  and  washstand. 

The  “lecture-van”  is  rather  different 
from  the  others,  in  order  to  meet  its  par¬ 
ticular  requirements  —  which  include, 
among  other  things,  a  raised  hood,  such  as 
is  found  in  bakers’  and  grocers’  vans,  pro¬ 
vided  to  act  as  a  sounding-board  for  the 
speaker,  and  the  entire  back  fitted  with 
shelves  for  the  books,  pamphlets  or  other 
stock. 

Then  there  are  the  nondescripts,  the  pri¬ 
vate  vans,  each  one  built  to  a  special  plan, 
and  a  law  unto  itself.  Some  are  elaborate 
in  the  extreme,  such  as  the  one  made  for 
the  Earl  of  Dudley,  with  open  fireplace  and 
carved  chimneypiece  and  mirror,  saddle¬ 
bag  chairs,  piano  and  even  bird-cages.  But 
these  luxuries  and  superfluities  made  the 
van  so  cumbersome  and  weighty  that  it  re¬ 
quired  from  four  to  six  horses  to  move  it. 

Building  the  Caravan. 

A  practical  caravan  should  be  built  as 
strongly  and  at  the  same  time  as  lightly  as 
possible,  and  should  be  simply  furnished, 
the  idea  being  to  produce  a  conveyance 
that,  when  loaded  and  occupied,  may  be 
drawn  easily  by  a  single  horse.  Upon  a 
good  road  with  a  slight  downward  grade, 
an  animal  of  the  heavy  cart-horse  or  dray- 
horse  type  (the  best  to  choose  for  this  sort 
of  workj  should  make  six  or  eight  miles 
an  hour,  provided  the  van  is  built  and 
equipped  as  outlined  above. 

A  van  should  measure  from  twelve  to 
sixteen,  or  at  the  outside  eighteen  feet  in 
length,  this  depending  upon  the  number 
of  passengers,  and  whether  it  is  to  contain 
one.  two  or  three  rooms.  If  it  is  to  be  in 
three  sections,  the  following  description, 
suggested  by  that  of  Mr.  Bertram  Smith 
in  his  “Whole  Art  of  Caravaning”  will 
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prove  helpful  to  those  who  are  planning  a 
traveling  summer  home  of  this  kind. 

“The  caravan  should  be  about  eighteen 
feet  long  and  not  less  than  six  feet  six 
inches  nor  more  than  seven  feet  wide ;  with 
an  arched  roof  having  a  spring  of  six  feet 
rising  about  nine  inches  to  center,  thus  giv¬ 
ing  an  extreme  height  from  the  floor  to  the 
highest  part  of  the  ceiling  of  six  feet  nine 
inches.  The  whole  vehicle  would  then  stand 
about  ten  feet  from  the  ground  to  the  top 
of  the  roof. 

The  rearmost  compartment  may  be  from 
six  feet  to  six  feet  six  inches  in  depth,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  length  of  bed-space  decided 
upon.  This  leaves  room  for  four  bunks, 
two  on  either  side  as  in  a  ship’s  cabin,  with 
sets  of  drawers  under  the  lowermost,  and  a 
small  chest  or  dressing  bureau  fixed  at  the 
end  of  the  gangway  separating  them.  A 
window  may  be  placed  above  this  in  the 
back  of  the  van  to  supply  the  necessary 
light  and  air,  with  a  small  bookshelf  run¬ 
ning  to  the  right  and  left.  The  beds  should 
consist  of  a  spring  mattress,  a  horsehair 
mattress  about  two  inches  in  thickness,  pil¬ 
low,  blankets,  sheets,  etc. — each  complete 
set  to  weigh  about  twelve  pounds. 

Fitting  Up  the  Moving  Camp. 

The  middle  compartment  forms  the  sit¬ 
ting  room,  seven  feet  or  so  long,  with  cor¬ 
ner-cupboards  contrived  close  to  the  ceil¬ 
ing  so  as  to  prevent  them  incommoding  any 
one  seated  below.  These  receptacles  are  for 
stowing  away  road-maps,  writing  materials 
and  the  like.  The  other  fittings  consist  of 
two  collapsible  tables,  fixed  under  the  win¬ 
dows  on  either  side,  and  four  cane-bot¬ 
tomed  chairs,  all  these  being  hung  to  the 
walls  by  means  of  hinges  so  as  to  be  shut 
down  and  the  room  completely  cleared  for 
use  as  bathroom,  studio  or  any  other  de¬ 
sired  purpose. 

The  kitchenette  occupies  the  remaining 
space  in  front,  provided  with  moving  panels 
or  revolving  shutters  on  all  three  sides  to 
allow  the  fumes  from  the  cooking  to  escape 
and  not  invade  the  “house.”  It  ought  also 
to  contain  a  stand  for  the  stove  and  fold¬ 
ing-seat  on  one  side,  with  cook’s  cupboard 
filling  up  the  available  space  on  the  other. 
It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  in  fine 
weather  all  culinary  operations  and  duties 
are  to  be  carried  on  outside,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration. 

As  to  floor-covering,  the  kitchenette  may 
be  covered  advantageously  with  a  stout  oil¬ 


cloth  ;  the  sitting  room  with  linoleum  or  a 
cork  carpet  for  the  sake  of  warmth ;  the 
bedroom  with  a  mat  along  the  gangway ;  the 
front  entry  with  a  rubber  mat. 

In  well-populated  districts  very  little 
food  need  be  carried  along,  as  itinerant 
traders  and  the  stores  or  farms  passed  on 
the  road  will  supply  all  that  may  be  neces¬ 
sary.  Tea,  coffee  and  minor  condiments, 
cooking  accessories  and  a  can  or  two  of 
meat  or  soup  to  fall  back  upon  in  case  of 
necessity,  are  all  that  are  needed  on  hand. 

When  passing  through  less  settled  coun¬ 
try,  however,  the  provisioning  of  one’s  land- 
yacht  must  be  carefully  considered,  the 
supplies  being  stored  beneath  the  van  in  a 
properly  ventilated  box  attached  for  this 
purpose.  The  portable  stove,  kerosene, 
steps,  pails,  etc.,  should  also  be  snugly 
slung  below  in  their  apportioned  spaces.” 

Conveniences  for  Caravan  Life. 

Among  the  many  little  domestic  con¬ 
veniences  that  will  suggest  themselves  to 
the  prospective  caravan  according  to  his  or 
her  own  individual  fancy,  the  following 
may  be  considered  as  of  the  first  necessity  : — 
A  sanitary  tent,  a  collapsible  vulcanized  or 
rubber  bath,  a  camp  washstand  of  similar 
character,  canvas  buckets,  a  drag  either  of 
iron  or  wood  for  safely  negotiating  abrupt 
descents,  and  particularly  a  couple  of 
“windstays”  fastened  securely  to  the  top  of 
the  van,  with  iron  pegs  to  drive  into  the 
ground  to  prevent  the  whole  affair  being 
blown  over  when  in  camp — a  probability 
not  at  all  extravagant  when  one  is  encamped 
on  a  high  or  exposed  situation.  Add  to 
these  that  invaluable  item,  a  good  dog  to 
act  as  bodyguard  and  sentinel,  and  a  bicycle 
for  emergencies. 

The  writer  would  suggest,  however,  that 
the  horse  as  a  means  of  traction  might  be 
replaced  with  many  advantages  by  some  re¬ 
liable,  safe  and  agreeable  form  of  motor. 
Such  a  device  would  widen  the  scope  and 
enhance  the  pleasures  of  caravaning  in 
many  ways.  The  question  of  weight  would 
not  be  subject  to  such  rigid  calculation,  and 
the  difficult  problem  of  lighting  and  heating 
would  be  rendered  easy  of  solution.  In 
short,  a  van  propelled  mechanically  would 
mean  ideal  gypsying. 

Mr.  L.  C.  R.  Cameron,  in  his  “Book  of 
the  Caravan,”  mentions  seeing  a  motor- 
caravan  belonging  to  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  another  belonging  to  a  Man¬ 
chester  man ;  and  there  are  no  doubt  many 
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others  of  this  type  in  existence.  And  when 
once  a  few  enterprising,  nature-loving 
Americans  decide  to  adopt  this  form  of 
moving  dwelling,  at  least  for  summer  holi¬ 
days,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  manufac¬ 
turers  will  readily  supply  the  demand  in  an 
adequate  and  economical  way. 

And  how  can  a  modern  caravan  be  con¬ 
sidered  complete  without  that  witchcraft 
creation — the  Thermos  Bottle,  that,  like  the 
Wandering  Wizard,  blows  hot  or  cold  with 
the  same  breath !  A  cup  of  hot  coffee 
poured  in  one  of  these  legerdemain  bottles 
or  a  glass  of  iced  tea  put  into  its  twin 
will  remain  side  by  side  in  one  case  in  a 
lunch  basket  for  twenty-four  hours  if  need 
be.  Leather  covered,  French  ivory  fin¬ 
ished,  plain  or  corrugated  nickel,  enameled 
or  red  japanned,  to  suit  the  taste  of  every¬ 
one — these  bottles  are  one  of  the  greatest 
conveniences  of  motor  lunching  parties. 
With  little  cups  that  fit  over  the  top  of  the 
bottle  and  handles  that  fold  cunningly  out 
of  sight,  they  are  a  joy  indeed. 

The  camera  enthusiast,  starting  out  on  a 
long  tramp  on  a  hot  day,  swings  a  case  al¬ 
most  the  duplicate  of  his  camera  case,  over 
his  shoulder,  but,  instead  of  films,  this  other 
case  holds  an  iced  drink  that  makes  the 
fatigue  of  a  wearisome  walk  forgotten.  Ihe 
hunter,  who  rises  with  the  dawn  on  a  freez¬ 
ing  November  day,  and  tramps  through  ice¬ 
bound  marshes  for  the  hidden  shooting  box, 
is  cheered  with  the  knowledge  that  he  has 
not  had  to  forego  his  morning  cup  of  hot 
coffee,  but  has  it  with  him  in  his  capacious 
jacket  pocket.  The  fisherman  may  slip 
in  his  hip  pocket  a  flask  fully  as  comforting 
as  the  ones  supplied  by  John  Barleycorn 
(and  far  less  vicious),  guaranteed  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  earnest  fisherman  from  recording 
his  catch  as  double  its  length  and  weight 

Then  there  is  a  school  lunch  set  made  of 
dark  green  Thermaline,  red  Peltine  lined, 
holding  a  half  pint  Thermos  bottle  for  cof¬ 
fee,  cocoa  or  milk,  and  a  tin  box  to  hold  the 
sandwiches,  cookies,  apples,  etc. — a  delight¬ 
ful  and  serviceable  gift  for  any  school  child. 
With  a  carafe  comes  a  holder  with  racks 
for  two  glasses  made  of  solid  brass,  triple 
nickeled.  This  is  ideal  for  serving  cooling 
drinks  at  picnics  or  in  camps,  and  then  there 
is  the  decanter,  that,  filled  in  the  evening 
with  charged  water,  lemonade,  etc.,  may  be 
kept  by  the  side  of  the  camping  cot  for  the 
restless  sleeper's  convenience.  These  are 
but  few  of  the  forms  of  the  use  of  Thermos 
bottles  to  the  caravan  travelers. 


GLEN  TOR  TOTTERY:  ONE 
WOMAN  S  CONTRIBUTION  TO 
PRACTICAL  BEAUTY 

T  seems  fitting  that  pottery  should  be 
made  out  in  the  hills  away  from  the 
cities  that  "brick  up  men’s  imaginations 
to  death,”  and  it  is  also  fitting  that 
women  should  now  be  foremost  in  this  art, 
— for  were  they  not  the  first  who  shaped  the 
clay  by  the  river  banks  into  bowls  and  water 
jugs  and  dried  them  in  the  sun  while  their 
men  were  away  stalking  game  in  the  forest  ? 
Women  led  in  this  gracious  art  of  the  fire 
until  the  time  of  glazes  developed.  Though 
they  have  always  been  apt  in  the  creation  of 
beautiful  and  graceful  forms,  and  clever  in 
the  application  of  design,  they  have  never 
been  in  the  lead  as  chemists,  and  glazing  is 
a  most  delicate  and  subtle  form  of  chem¬ 
istry. 

Women,  eager  to  enter  any  field  that  per¬ 
mits  them  to  earn  a  livelihood  and  at  the 
same  time  develop  their  love  of  beautiful 
form  and  color,  are  again  reverting  to  the 
days  when  out  in  the  fields  or  under  the 
shade  of  trees  they  molded  the  earth  into 
jars  for  food,  vases  for  flowers  and  bottles 
for  water.  But,  nowadays,  the  “vase  that 
rises  flower-like”  beneath  their  hands,  is 
baked  in  the  most  scientific  of  ovens, — 
glazed  with  secret  formulas  of  their  own  in¬ 
vention,  decorated  with  designs  of  their 
making. 

Pottery  has  never  been  in  such  demand  as 
now,  and  this  demand  is  being  met  by  ear¬ 
nest  women  workers  who  have  entered  the 
field  with  eager  interest  and  determination 
to  produce  something  really  beautiful  and 
lastingly  good. 

Upon  one  of  the  little  hills  that  lead  their 
forests  down  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  is  a  studio  built  by  a  woman. 
Lvdia  Godfrey,  especially  for  experimental 
research  work  in  glazes.  There,  in  the  most 
scientifically  constructed  laboratories,  mold¬ 
ing  rooms  and  kilns,  among  the  trees,  she 
has  established  the  Glen  Tor  Studio.  The 
name  is  chosen  as  Indians  chose  theirs — by 
looking  about  tor  significant  features  and 
then  using  the  happiest  descriptive  word — 
Glen,  a  secluded  hollow  among  the  hills, 
and  Tor,  a  lofty  jutting  rock.  For  five 
years  now  she  has  experimented  with  glazes 
and  colors  and  controls  valuable  formulas 
unknown  to  the  general  trade. 

Onlv  recently  has  she  shown  her  work  in 
New  York  shops — for  her  object  has  been 
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GLEN  TOR  HANGING  LAMPS  :  DARK  BLUE  POTTERY  BOWL  AND  ANTIQUE  BRASS 
SETTING. 


chiefly  to  reach  knowl¬ 
edge  of  glazing  and  fine 
color  harmonies.  But 
the  beauty  of  her  pot¬ 
tery  has  of  itself 
launched  it  into  ave¬ 
nues  of  distribution. 

Working  entirely  alone, 
it  follows  that  there  is 
but  a  limited  output  of 
these  Studios,  so,  who¬ 
ever  has  one  of  her 
lamps,  vases  or  fire¬ 
place  tile,  has  some- 
thing  unusual.  The 
lamps  though  on  the 
classic  lines  of  the  old 
Greek  Amphora,  pos¬ 
sess  decided  individu¬ 
ality  of  form  and  the 
colors,  soft  and  rich 
with  shifting  overtones, 
are  of  every  flower  shade.  The  glazes, 
void  of  the  cheap  glitter  of  commercial  tile 
and  pottery,  of  varying  textures  and  shade, 
are  absolutely  under  control,  so  that  each 
can  be  reproduced  at  will. 

With  the  pottery  lamps  are  standard  fit¬ 
tings  and  shades  designed  by  Theodore  T. 
Goerck,  another  worker  who  has  pitched  his 
tent  beyond  the  din  of  cities,  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson  River.  One  of  the  little  desk 
lamps  is  equipped  with  antique  brass  fittings, 
others  are  of  Karl  Kip  bronze  with  Herter 
shades.  The  hanging  lamp,  suitable  for  use 
over  desk,  in  halls,  or  for  dens,  are  made  in 


every  shade  to  match  the  color  scheme  of 
the  room  in  which  they  are  hung.  Large 
standard  lamps  for  library  or  dining  tables, 
small  ones  for  my  lady’s  boudoir,  bracket 
lamps  for  halls  or  near  dressing  tables,  are 
made  of  beautiful  soft  tones  of  ivory,  old 
gold,  greens,  blues,  yellows,  orange,  either 
plain  or  shaded.  These  are  variously 
mounted  in  antique  bronze  or  brass  and  sup¬ 
plied  with  the  shades  in  tapestry  effects  to 
harmonize  with  the  base.  The  idea  always 
foremost  in  mind  is  to  have  harmony  of 
color  prevail  in  pottery,  metal  and  silk  or 
parchment  shades. 


GLEN  TOR  TILE  IN  YELLOWS  AND  BROWNS. 


GLEN  TOR  POTTERY 


GLEX  TOR  BRACKET  LAMPS  IX  GROUP  AND  SINGLE. 


DESK  AND  TABLE  LAMPS  WITH 
YELLOW  AND  GREEN  BOWLS  :  HF.R- 
TKR  SHADES  IN  HARMONY. 

The  panel  tile  for  fireplace  have  been  de¬ 
signed  for  use  with  either  plain  tile,  tapestry 
brick  or  cement.  The  motives  are  taken 
from  the  hills  and  glint  of  river,  seen 
when  the  eyes  are  lifted  from  the  work 
table.  In  treatment  they  are  broad  and 
simple  and  the  vibratory  quality  of  the 
glazes  make  them  seem 
as  if  always  under  the 
flickering  light  of  the 
open  fire.  Lovely  in¬ 
deed  they  are,  as  they 
warm  and  uplift  the 
room  with  the  unob¬ 
trusive  yet  compelling 
quality  of  a  picture. 

One  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs  shows  a  group 
of  three  lamps  bound 
together  as  one,  in¬ 
tended  for  use  in  halls, 
dining  rooms  and  li¬ 
braries.  The  single 
wall  lamps  are  espe¬ 
cially  suitable  for  bed¬ 
rooms,  for  they  can  be 
chosen  to  complete  anv 
color  scheme  desired. 

Such  graceful  little 


lamps  on  the  wall  at  either  side  of  a  dress¬ 
ing  table  would  add  distinction  anywhere. 
Because  they  are  not  to  be  had  through  the 
commercial  avenues  that  supply  lamps  of 
single  design  by  the  hundreds  and  thou¬ 
sands,  they  have  the  desirable  virtue  of  in¬ 
dividuality.  Each  lamp  is  practically  made 
to  order,  as  are  the  tables  and  chairs  when 
some  unusual  room  is  to  be  created.  With 
the  knowledge  of  glazes  and 
colors  under  her  control  she 
can  match  any  shade  of  old 
blues,  rose,  of  gold,  orange, 
green,  pink,  red,  violet  or  old 
ivory  desired  to  give  the  fin¬ 
ish  required  to  express  per¬ 
sonality. 

Besides  the  opportunity  of 
having  specially  designed 
lamp  bases  for  table,  wall  or 
to  hang  from  the  ceiling, 
there  is  an  added  chance  for 
an  expression  of  individual¬ 
ity  in  the  shades.  They  can 
be  made  of  the  same  material 
as  the  hangings  of  the  room, 
silk,  cretonne,  ribbon,  gauze 
or  of  stenciled  paper,  parch¬ 
ment  or  metal.  The  standard 
lamps  come  in  two  sizes,  one  suitable 
for  a  desk  or  tea  table,  the  other  large 

enough  for  din- 
i  n  g  room  or 
study  table. 
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CONTROLLING  THE  SUN  AND 
WINDS  OF  SUMMER 


PORCH  OF  E.  F.  WHITNEY  S  HOUSE  AT  OYSTER  BAY, 
SHOWING  A  ROOF  MADE  ENTIRELY  OF  WILSON  VENE¬ 
TIAN  BLINDS. 


IN  mythological  accounts  of  the  terrific 
battles  waged  between  the  sun  and  the 
winds  for  supremacy,  victory  was 
never  finally  won  by  either  contestant ; 
but  man  is  master  of  earth  and  of  the  ele¬ 
ments,  he  knows  well  how  to  surround  him¬ 
self  with  comfort.  Some  of  his  clever  ways 
of  regulating  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  force 
of  the  winds,  we  are  showing  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  our  readers.  When  the  sun  shines  too 
brightly  into  the  windows  of  his  houses, 
then  he  raises  or  lowers  screens  of  wood, 
iron  or  canvas.  The  winds  are  shut  out  by 
the  twisting  of  a  screw,  if  too  severe,  or  ad¬ 
mitted  by  another  turn¬ 
ing  of  the  same  screw, 
if  needed  to  cool  the 
house.  We  are  an  im¬ 
patient  race  and  do  not 
like  to  wait  long  weeks 
for  a  thing  that  we 
have  made  up  our 
minds  that  we  need  or 
wish.  So  industries 
have  come  into  exist¬ 
ence  that,  like  genii, 
produce  whatever  is 
demanded  almost  on 
the  speaking  of  the 
word.  Among  such 
institutions  designed 
to  give  mankind  what 
he  wants  in  the  short¬ 


est  possible  time  are  awning  and  blind 
manufactories.  Because  of  the  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  measurements  of  windows  and 
doors,  slatted  blinds  of  wood  or  canvas 
awnings  can  be  had  by  return  mail.  Special 
ones  for  unusual  places  take  a  little  longer, 
of  course. 

There  is  a  combination  of  blind  and  awn¬ 
ing  for  the  outside  of  windows  that  can  be 
operated  vertically,  extended  as  an  awning 
or  held  at  any  point.  The  slats  can  be  de¬ 
flected  inward  or  outward,  thus  insuring 
perfect  control  of  light  and  air,  and  regu¬ 
lating  the  atmosphere  of  the  room.  These 


WILSON  TREATMENT  OF  A  TEA  HOUSE, 
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blinds  are  made  of  wooden  slats  in  wooden 
frames  that  fit  into  the  windows.  Metal 
ladders  support  the  wooden  blind  slats. 
Such  substantial  Venetian  blinds  of  modern 
construction  look  especially  well  on  large 
houses,  hotels,  office  buildings  or  schools. 
For  sun  parlors  or  sleeping  porches  they  are 
especially  fine  when  used  upon  the  inside  of 
a  house  ;  for  such  use,  the  slats  are  operated 
on  linen  ladders  and  are  raised  or  lowered 
by  a  cord  from  the  bottom,  as  shown  in  one 
of  the  photographs.  These  pull  up  out  of 
sight,  if  desired.  In  a  few  moments  an  open 
porch  can  be  converted  into  a  snug  bed¬ 
room,  perfectly  ventilated  and  amply  pro¬ 
tected  from  storms.  The  value  of  such 
blinds  is  that 
they  do  not  rat¬ 
tle  about  with 
the  wind.  When 
closed,  they  are 
virtually  wood¬ 
en  walls,  but 
with  this  ad¬ 
vantage,  that 
they  can  be 
raised  or  low- 
e  r  e  d  at  will, 
opened  or 
closed  to  let  in 
or  exclude  the 
air  or  sun. 

Awnings  of 
canvas,  because 
not  quite  so  ex¬ 
pensive,  are  bet¬ 
ter  known  per¬ 


CON VERTING  A  PORCH  INTO  A  ROOM  BY  LOWERING 
WILSON  VENETIAN  BLINDS. 

haps.  Lighter  in  weight  and  operated  dif¬ 
ferently,  they  answer  certain  purposes  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  heavier  wooden  slats. 

Stenciled  terrace  awning,  firm  enough  not 
to  rattle  in  the  wind,  enduring  and  beauti¬ 
ful.  can  be  seen  upon  the  garden  floor  of 
the  Craftsman  Building.  There  is  also  an 
especially  woven  cotton  fabric,  called  con- 
ser-tex,  that  has  been  given  an  impregnat¬ 
ing  chemical  treatment  which  imparts  to 
each  and  every  fiber  of  the  cotton  a  mildew 
and  weather  resisting  quality.  This  canvas 
is  durable  and  convenient  for  floorings  or 
coverings  of  sleeping  porches. 


USE  OF  VENETIAN*  BLINDS  ON  SLEEPING  PORCH. 
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OUTDOOR  DRAMA  A  PART  OF  NATIONAL 
PROGRESS:  GRANVILLE  BARKER’S  PRODUC¬ 
TION  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  STADIUM  OF  THE 
GREATEST  WAR  PLAY  EVER  WRITTEN  :  BY 
MARY  FANTON  ROBERTS 

HEN  Granville  Barker  produced  “The  Trojan  Women” 
as  the  initial  play  for  the  opening  of  the  New  York 
Stadium,  he  made  clear  two  very  important  facts  to 
American  people.  One  was  that  outdoor  plays  are 
the  important  dramatic  effort  of  the  present  age;  the 
other  was  that  truth  back  five  hundred  years  before 
Christ  is  truth  to-day.  Euripides  in  his  rebuke  to  the 
Greek  warriors  told  splendid  truths,  as  potent  in  nineteen  hundred 
and  fifteen  as  in  four  hundred  and  twenty-seven  B.  C.  What  clear- 
thinking,  wise-minded  German,  if  he  chose  to  rebuke  the  tyranny  and 
cruelty  and  immemorial  viciousness  of  militarism  could  do  so  in  more 
logical,  convincing  and  vigorous  language  than  the  words  of  the  god 
Poseidon : 

“How  are  ye  blind, 

Ye  treaders  down  of  cities,  ye  that  cast 
Temples  to  desolation,  and  lay  waste 
Tombs,  the  untrodden  sanctuaries  where  lie 
The  ancient  dead :  yourselves  so  soon  to  die ! 

Would  ye  be  wise,  ye  Cities,  fly  from  war! 

Yet  if  war  come,  there  is  a  crown  in  death 
For  her  that  striveth  well  and  perisheth 
Unstained:  to  die  in  evil  were  the  stain!” 

For  a  number  of  years,  I  think  back  to  the  days  when  Ben  Greet 
first  did  Shakespeare  for  us  on  university  lawns,  we  accepted  outdoor 
playing  as  a  pleasant  means  of  passing  a  summer  afternoon.  We 
did  not  realize  that  the  outdoor  players  were  one  more  phase  of  the 
tremendous  movement  throughout  America  for  real  liberty,  for  that 
return  to  Nature  which  meant  freedom  for  natural  enjoyment,  which 
eventually  would  open  our  windows,  build  our  sleeping  porches, 
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enlarge  our  gardens  and  crowd  theaters  the  size  of  the  Yale  Bowl 
with  eager  interested  listeners. 

The  trouble  was  we  had  commenced  to  fear  that  even  democracy 
was  merely  a  political  game;  we  had  forgotten  the  response  of  Lycur- 
gus  to  the  people  when  asked  to  set  up  a  democracy  in  Sparta: 
“Pray  do  you  first  set  up  democracy  in  your  own  homes!”  In  other 
words  we  had  forgotten  the  fact  that  there  can  be  no  political  freedom 
without  freedom  of  the  spirit  and  that  freedom  of  the  spirit  is  born 
in  the  individual  man,  and  is  not  of  a  fashion  in  governments.  And 
so  it  never  occurred  to  us  to  welcome  as  vital  the  first  outdoor  drama, 
Ben  Greet  and  his  little  company  of  “mummers,”  and  after  that  the 
Coburn  Players  who  really  had  a  vision  of  what  this  outdoor  playing 
meant  for  the  public,  who  saw  beyond  the  mere  giving  of  Shakespeare 
or  Eleldra  or  Percy  McKaye  into  the  future  of  summer  drama, 
summer  joy  for  the  people,  drama  with  stars  overhead  and  fresh 
clear  winds  in  the  “theater,”  drama  which  meant  greater  health, 
greater  sanity  and  a  wider  understanding  of  the  relation  of  all  art  to 
out  of  doors  and  all  out  of  doors  with  life  itself.  If  we  had  seen  these 
things  clearly,  we  would  have  given  a  royal  welcome  to  these  first 
players,  to  these  courageous  cheerful  poets  who  knew  what  was  best 
for  people  and  who  risked  much  in  the  way  of  strength  and  health 
and  money  at  the  start  in  trying  to  open  up  this  field  of  delight.  We 
would  not  have  waited  for  the  building  of  the  great  Stadium  in  New 
York  to  assemble  four  thousand  strong  to  do  honor  to  outdoor 
play-acting.  But  we  do  not  like  to  help  prove  great  truths,  we  pre¬ 
fer  them  offered  to  11s  in  dazzling  completeness.  And  so  we  waited 
until  the  vast  Stadium  had  been  given  to  New  York  and  until 
Granville  Barker  with  his  English  company  and  his  amazing  and 
beautiful  color  schemes  had  produced  the  great  war  play  of  the  world, 
“The  Trojan  Women,”  before  our  whole-hearted  interest  in  outdoor 
playing  was  aroused. 

California  had  done  much  before  this.  We  had  had  beautiful 
pageants  at  Harvard;  out  in  Westchester  County  we  had  had  sum¬ 
mer  plays  on  the  lawn  of  the  rich  and  cultivated.  Ruth  St.  Denis 
had  danced  among  the  flowers  of  New  England,  bringing  the  Orient 
to  Connecticut  in  most  convincing  manner.  \\  e  remember  to  have 
heard  that  Isadora  Duncan  once  danced  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuiler- 
ies  by  moonlight,  making  marvelous  living  sculpture  by  the  lovely 
fountains  and  down  in  the  sunken  garden,  that,  alas,  was  all  too  im¬ 
permanent,  dream  sculpture  that  lived  but  in  the  memory. 

But  as  a  whole  we  had  not  accepted  outdoor  playing  as  definitely 
and  permanently  as  we  had  the  indoor  theater.  W  e  did  not  expect 
night  after  night  to  sit  out  on  the  lawn  and  watch  players  come  and 
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go  under  the  trees,  called  by  the  magic  of  the  flute  or  the  sound  of 
soft  chimes.  We  had  not  grown  accustomed  to  one  kind  of  scenery 
throughout  a  play,  least  of  all  that  scenery  of  oak  and  maple  and 
banks  of  flowers. 

Perhaps  Granville  Barker  has  helped  us  to  the  accepting  of  this 
more  lofty  ideal  of  the  outdoor  drama,  and  surely  our  debt  to  the 
Coburn  Players  will  never  be  paid  in  full  when  we  remember  how 
they  started  their  summer  plays  for  two  months  only,  working  all 
winter  indoors  to  get  sufficient  money  “to  squander,”  as  the  manager 
said,  on  this  foolish  outdoor  nonsense.  Today  their  season  starts 
early  in  April  in  the  South  and  lasts  until  September  in  the  North 
and  they  are  playing  once  and  twice  a  day  at  every  university  in  the 
country,  with  an  established  reputation  as  outdoor  people  who  have 
simplified  scenery,  drama  and  theater-making  to  a  gentle  science. 
But  The  Craftsman  has  written  at  length  of  the  Coburn  Players 
and  also  of  many  delightful  amateur  performances  which  have  given 
joy  to  the  public.  And  the  new  thing  of  the  times  is  the  work  of 
Granville  Barker  as  presented  in  the  New  York  Circle,  not  only  the 
new  but  the  important  thing  in  the  theater  this  summer. 

WE  do  not  attempt  to  say  that  “Iphigenia”  and  “Trojan 
Women”  were  presented  without  flaw.  Mr.  Barker  would 
not  say  this  himself;  and  after  seeing  Isadora  Duncan’s 
method  of  dancing  Greek  choruses  in  her  own  presentation  of  “Oedi¬ 
pus  Rex”  at  the  Century  Theater  last  winter,  it  is  impossible  to 
accept  Mr.  Barker’s  productions  as  perfect  in  some  ways  as  that  of 
Miss  Duncan.  His  choruses  did  not  begin  to  express  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  emotion  through  rhythm  that  Miss  Duncan  gave  as  she 
and  her  six  grown  up  pupils  danced  to  the  Fifth  Symphony  of  Beetho¬ 
ven.  Also  her  production  was  given  at  night,  and  her  stage  setting 
was  the  most  simple  and  the  most  supremely  beautiful  thing  ever 
seen  in  New  York. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Barker  has  had  the  use  of  Mr.  Gilbert 
Murray’s  perfect  translation  of  Euripides,  and  Mr.  Murray  is  not 
merely  a  reproducer  of  thought,  but  a  great  poet  and  his  lines  are 
full  of  rare  cadences  and  fresh  creative  power.  Mr.  Barker  had  also 
in  his  company  one  of  the  most  gifted  actresses  of  the  day,  Lillah 
McCarthy,  who  played  Hecuba  in  “The  Trojan  Women ’’and  Iphigenia 
in  the  second  Greek  production.  I  had  seen  Miss  McCarthy  in  all 
the  Barker  productions  during  the  past  winter  without  beginning  to 
realize  the  power,  force  and  beauty  of  her  art.  I  thought  her  delight¬ 
ful  in  Anatole  France’s  “Dumb  Wife,”  quaint,  bewildering,  inherently 
a  part  of  the  vivid  Futurist  color,  a  part  also  of  Anatole  France’s 
humor  and  satire,  and  a  part  equally  of  Barker’s  understanding  of 
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the  world-wide  belief  of  woman’s  verbal  attainments.  In  “Androcles 
and  the  Lion,”  she  seemed  bewildered  between  the  humor  of  the  play 
and  Shaw’s  at  times  British  bourgeois  desire  not  to  criticize  the 
standard  traditional  thing;  because  Shaw  is  strangely  divided  between 
wishing  to  break  down  idols  and  a  terrible  fear  of  being  an  idol 
breaker,  and  the  play  seemed  to  have  hypnotized  Miss  McCarthy 
into  Mr.  Shaw’s  confusion  of  mind.  In  the  “Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,”  she  was  completely  lost,  as  were  all  the  actors  and  actresses. 
This  play  became  a  fairy  story  of  modern  times  presented  in  a  most 
ancient  spirit  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  who  evidently  knows  Irish  fairy 
lore  and  knows  the  wonder  of  the  “Gold  People,”  even  their  great 
size — a  presentation  of  new  and  bewildering  nature,  not  Shakespeare 
nor  Granville  Barker,  but  Ireland,  far,  far  back  in  the  remote  districts, 
where  all  life  is  full  of  strange  lovely  half-hidden  mystery  and  where 
the  people  are  poets  and  all  existence  full  of  enchantment. 

But  I  did  not  realize  Miss  McCarthy,  her  beauty,  her  understand¬ 
ing  of  life,  her  great  and  splendid  humanity  and  the  extraordinary 
power  that  took  Euripides’  great  play  and  made  it  a  plea  for  the  nations 
of  today,  until  the  Greek  plays  were  presented  out  of  doors  in  our  big 
amphitheater.  Strangely  enough,  all  through  this  presentation  of 
“The  Trojan  Women”  I  thought  of  Ellen  Terry,  a  vision  of  her  interest 
in  Miss  McCarthy’s  work,  not  Ellen  Terry  playing  Hecuba,  for  it 
it  is  not  her  kind  of  a  part;  but  Ellen  Terry’s  great  beautiful  soul, 
understanding,  loving,  applauding  the  work  Lillah  McCarthy  did. 
For  no  greater  lover  of  beauty  exists  in  the  world  todav  than  Ellen 
Terry,  no  finer  sympathy,  no  keener  sensitiveness  to  what  others  do 
to  arrest  and  present  the  beauty  of  art. 

To  me  the  great  moment  of  “The  Trojan  Women”  was  when 
Lillah  McCarthy  sat  silent  on  the  square  throne,  waiting  for  the  little 
murdered  child  to  be  brought  and  placed  on  her  knees,  when  she 
accepted  the  child  without  the  slightest  sign  of  human  suffering, — 
her  own  little  grandson,  holding  the  greatness  of  Troy  in  his  baby 
hands,  who  had  been  torn  from  her  arms  and  borne  away  on  the  Greek 
soldiers’  bayonets  to  be  thrown  from  the  walls  of  the  city!  And  not 
until  by  chance  her  hand  touched  the  arm  of  the  dead  baby  does  this 
stony  suffering  break  up,  and  a  thrill  run  through  her  body,  a  thrill 
of  such  awful  agony  that  women  in  the  audience,  even  in  New  York, 
burst  into  tears.  After  this  she  recovers  herself  and  bears  the  child 
in  her  arms  to  the  eschara  in  the  center  of  the  stage,  where  she  gives 
utterance  to  the  final  farewell  not  only  to  the  child,  but  to  Troy  and 
to  her  royal  estate.  She  is  still  the  splendid  regal  woman,  the  symbol 
of  Troy’s  greatness,  with  her  gold  crown  outlined  against  the  sky,  a 
woman  who  has  borne  all  sorrow,  all  indignity,  all  tragedy  of  woman- 
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HECUBA,  ANDROMACHE  AND  HECTOR  IN 
“THE  TROJAN  WOMEN”  AT  THE  OPENING 
OF  THE  GREAT  NEW  YORK  STADIUM. 


HECUBA  WAITING  FOR  THE  DEAD  BODY  OF 
HER  LITTLE  GRANDSON  TO  BE  BROUGHT  TO 
HER  BY  THE  GREEK  SOLDIERS. 


HECUBA  AFTER  SHE  HAS  TAKEN  OFF  HER  CROWN 
AT  THE  BIER  OF  HECTOR. 


A  VIEW  OF  THE  STAGE  AND  COURT  MARKED  OFF 
FOR  THE  CHORUS  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  STADIUM. 

HECUBA  LISTENING  TO  THE  PLEA  OF  HELEN  OF 
TROY  TO  BE  ALLOWED  TO  RETURN  TO  HER  HUSBAND 
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hood  in  order  that  a  military  nation  should  seize  one  more  territory, 
should  perform  one  more  wanton  cruel  act.  But  after  she  has  covered 
the  little  child  with  the  garments  of  state,  she  takes  the  great  robe 
from  her  own  shoulders  and  folds  it  across  the  tiny  body,  then  at  his 
feet  she  places  her  crown,  and  you  realize  that  what  Greece  has  done, 
is  to  murder,  not  to  achieve ;  to  destroy  the  beauty  that  is  inherent  in 
the  lives  of  women  and  children,  not  to  enlarge  her  scope  of  power 
and  usefulness.  Greece  has  not  gained  more  territory,  for  she  will 
only  lose  it.  She  has  not  gained  more  power,  for  it  will  drop  from 
her  hands;  all  she  has  done  is  to  place  upon  the  bier  a  tortured, 
dead  child  and  at  his  feet  the  sunken  and  crushed  body  of  terrible  age. 

No  more  powerful,  convincing,  extraordinary  lesson  for  humanity 
has  ever  been  taught  than  through  the  resplendent  acting  of  Lillah 
McCarthy  in  this  last  moment  of  “The  Trojan  Women.”  She  is  not 
merely  the  unhappy  woman  who  has  lost  everything  and  whose  pride 
and  love  of  power  and  domestic  peace  are  shattered.  She  is  universal 
woman,  the  great  sufferer  in  wanton  political  conflict  of  all  ages. 
She  is  the  epitome  of  what  warring  nations  do  to  humanity,  she 
and  the  little  dead  child,  full  of  spear  wounds.  She  is  Troy  four 
hundred  years  before  Christ;  she  is  Belgium  today. 

AND  when  she  was  recalled  again  to  the  heart  of  the  Stadium, 
the  cheers  were  not  merely  for  Euripides  or  Gilbert  Murray  or 
Granville  Barker  or  Lillah  McCarthy,  great  as  she  had  proved 
herself,  but  for  humanity — the  sole  hope  of  the  future — for  the  time 
when  greed  and  distrust  accomplished  through  butchery  and  wanton¬ 
ness  will  be  impossible,  when  women  and  children  cannot  be  sacrificed 
to  political  extension.  And  as  Lillah  McCarthy,  as  Hecuba,  stood  there 
alone,  facing  five  thousand  enthusiastic  people,  one  felt  in  that 
strange,  gray,  gaunt  old  woman  a  certain  transfiguration,  a  certain 
power  in  suffering,  giving  all  for  her  country;  a  splendor  in  defeat,  a 
fulness  in  her  empty  hands,  that  made  one  realize  that  it  is  only  the 
conqueror  who  really  fails.  It  is  the  red  spear  in  the  air  that  is  the 
symbol  of  the  downfall  of  the  nation  that  holds  it  victorious.  It 
must  be  so,  for  Truth  is  broad  and  sure  and  gentle.  Truth  brings 
maidens  and  lovers  together,  Truth  bears  noble  children  and  builds 
up  broad  and  beautiful  democracies;  Truth  respects  Nature,  and 
although  Truth  may  be  hurt  and  mangled  and  tortured,  it  alone 
survives  every  conflict  which  the  world  has  seen.  And  although  the 
conqueror  may  ride  over  the  bodies  of  people  suffering  for  Truth,  the 
inevitable  greatness  of  humanity,  the  beauty  and  power  and  wisdom 
of  human  nature  itself,  rises  up  after  the  conqueror  has  passed, 
reclaims  the  land,  builds  up  new  homes,  new  standards  of  rightness. 
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and  in  time  brings  back  peace  and  prosperity  and  passes  on  into  the 
joy  and  happiness  which  the  warrior  fancied  he  had  captured. 

At  no  time  in  the  last  hundred  years  could  “The  Trojan  Women” 
have  been  presented  in  New  York  City  and  received  with  such 
acclaim.  At  no  time  could  it  have  brought  such  necessary  admoni¬ 
tion.  At  no  time  could  we  have  seen  so  clearly  the  futility  of  the 
action  of  the  ruthless  Greeks,  the  splendor  of  the  Trojan  women  and 
the  tragedy  of  Hecuba  and  little  Hector.  One  wonders  if  Lillah 
McCarthy  herself  could  at  any  other  time  perhaps  have  played  this 
great  war  tragedy  with  such  fire  and  strength  and  conviction  as  when 
her  own  nation  is  suffering  so  banefullv  from  the  desire  of  Europe  to 
preach  the  right  of  might  and  the  beauty  of  the  warrior.  No  doubt 
she  looked  out  to  that  vast  audience  with  the  real  soul  of  the  Trojan 
woman,  longing  to  hold  to  the  very  last  not  her  own  power  or  great¬ 
ness  or  beauty,  but  the  future  of  her  race, finding  herself  overwhelmed, 
but  not  vanquished. 

MUCH  criticism  has  been  made  where  “The  Trojan  Women"  and 
“Iphigenia”  have  been  produced,  of  the  startling  color  and  the 
somewhat  whimsical  presentation  of  costume;  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  answered  all  these  criticisms  very  effec¬ 
tively  in  what  he  has  to  say  of  his  purpose  back  of  the  production: 

“I  was  a  marine  painter,”  he  says;  “When  Mr.  Barker  came  to 
me  and  said  that  he  wanted  some  new  ideas  for  outdoor  productions. 
At  the  start  I  found  it  difficult  to  conventionalize  the  Greek  theater 
and  produce  Greek  effects.  To  begin  with,  Greek  plays  are  produced 
in  all  sorts  of  surroundings,  from  the  market-places  up.  Moreover, 
as  you  study  these  plays  you  find  that  the  architectural  construction 
of  the  scenes  must  have  been  of  the  primitive  Dorian  type.  That  is 
the  only  form,  for  example,  that  has  gaps  or  metopes  between  the 
columns  where  men  might  crawl,  as  is  suggested  in  the  text.  A 
simple  conventionalization  of  the  Doric  then,  is  what  I  have  at¬ 
tempted:  so  that  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  set  follows  out  the 
Greek  tradition,  even  down  to  the  circle  of  the  orchestra,  bounded 
by  its  seats  or  stone  blocks,  and  with  the  eschara,  or  altar  for  the 
dead,  in  the  center. 

“The  costumes  I  have  studied  from  all  sorts  of  Greek  sources, 
from  designs  on  pottery,  from  reliefs,  and  from  Tanagra  statuettes. 
Here,  too,  however,  I  have  had  to  deal  with  a  barbaric  atmosphere. 
For  instance  in  “Iphigenia,"  Pylades  and  Orestes  were  Greeks,  and  I 
dressed  them  as  such.  But  the  rest  of  them,  if  not  actual  barbarians, 
had  lived  so  long  in  a  foreign  land  that  I  was  forced  to  simplify  and 
give  an  archaic  touch  to  their  costumes  for  the  sake  of  contrast. 

“I  have  made  a  liberal  use  of  colors,  since  we  know  that  the  Greeks 
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did.  You  may  remember  the  story  of  Phidias  inserting  gold  eye¬ 
lashes  in  the  eye-lids  of  his  statues.  At  any  rate  tiny  holes  are  still 
to  be  found  in  the  eyelids  of  Greek  sculpture.  Just  what  colors  the 
Greeks  used,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  say;  so  I  have  allowed  myself 
plenty  of  liberty,  yet  always  holding  the  Greek  idea  in  mind. 

“In  both  productions  I  have  made  the  chorus  a  formal  body.  In 
the  true  sense  of  the  plays  they  were  both  young  and  old  women, 
attendants  and  town  folk.  But  here,  as  I  fancy  it  was  actually  in 
the  Dionysius  Theater  in  Athens,  I  have  kept  close  to  rigidly  con¬ 
ventional  lines.  There  are  exactly  the  same  number  in  both  pro¬ 
ductions,  twenty  and  the  leader.  To  add  to  this  formal  effect  I  have 
placed  wands  in  their  hands,  and  a  very  formal  decoration  of  their 
garments.  A  conventionalized  flame  is  the  symbol  I  have  used  in 
‘The  Trojan  Women’  to  denote  the  burning  of  Troy.  In  ‘Iphigenia’ 
I  have  given  them  a  budding  leaf  for  Hope.  The  wands  are  to  be  used 
in  their  dancing,  that  is  if  you  call  the  formal  movements  that  they 
will  make  during  their  choral  songs  dancing.” 

Much  of  the  criticism  of  both  Granville  Barker’s  production  and 
Mr.  Wilkinson’s  color  schemes,  as  well  as  of  Miss  McCarthy’s  pre¬ 
sentation  of  Hecuba,  seem  to  have  been  born  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  done  by  American  people,  and  that  the  production  was  done  in  new 
ways.  In  other  words,  our  critics  have  permitted  themselves  to 
laugh  where  they  did  not  understand,  and  the  audience  to  giggle 
where  it  had  not  prepared  itself  sufficiently  to  realize  the  purpose  of 
the  play  and  of  the  production.  For  instance,  many  of  the  reviewers 
speak  in  loudest  praise  of  Miss  Chrystal  Herne  and  her  presentation 
of  Cassandra,  one  of  the  most  poetical  and  inspiring  characters  of 
ancient  Greece.  Now  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Miss  Herne  did  not  give 
one  the  faintest  understanding  of  the  part  of  Cassandra,  either  of 
the  satire,  dancing  or  melancholy.  Miss  Hanscombe’s  presentation 
of  Helen  of  Troy  was  pitiful.  It  was  neither  beautiful,  graceful  nor 
convincing  to  the  smallest  degree. 

On  the  other  hand  Miss  Edith  Wynne  Matthison  was  a  beauti¬ 
fully  conceived  and  nobly  presented  Andromache.  She  fitted  into 
her  part  of  the  picture,  as  this  heart-broken,  splendid  Trojan  woman, 
without  for  a  moment  encroaching  upon  the  central  figure  of  Hecuba. 
And  Miss  McCarthy,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  her  space  and  freedom 
for  the  beauty  of  her  acting.  These  two  women  were  as  intimate  to 
the  production  of  the  old  Greek  play  as  the  Greek  players  themselves 
could  have  been  when  the  play  found  such  a  stormy  reception  from 
the  audience  in  Athens  over  two  thousand  years  ago.  For  Euripides 
was  promptly  made  an  exile  for  daring  to  see  and  present  the  cruelty 

{Continued  on  Page  521}) 
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FLOWER  GOLD  FOR  FALL  BEAUTY:  BY 
ELOISE  ROORBACH 

HE  poet  declaring  that  yellow  flowers  are  “nurtured 
from  the  treasure  veins  of  this  fair  land”  may  not  be 
scientifically  correct,  but  we  thoroughly  enjoy  his 
charming  play  of  fancy  and  join  with  him  in  loosing 
the  imagination  for  a  delightful  explanation  of  the 
earth’s  lavish  scattering  of  flower  gold.  There  is  no 
color  that  shows  in  such  flower  masses.  It  is  the  first 
to  appear  among  the  greens  and  whites  of  spring  and  the  last  to 
depart  in  the  fall.  In  the  West,  a  suncup,  instead  of  the  swallow,  is 
the  bearer  of  good  tidings  of  the  coming  of  spring.  Children  of  the 
West  search  for  the  cups  “brimmed  with  the  golden  vintage  of  the  sun” 
that  tell  them  spring  has  come,  as  the  children  of  the  East  hunt  for 
the  first  yellow  dandelions  that  on  short  stems  nestle  brightly  close 
down  to  the  drowsy,  half-awake  earth. 

It  is  pleasant  also  to  flatter  ourselves  that  flowers  array  themselves 
beautifully  that  we  may  be  pleased  with  the  sight  of  them.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  flowers  take  no  account  of  our  presence  on  earth,  unless 
it  be  to  hide  away  from  our  destructive  hands,  but  deck  them¬ 
selves  brilliantly  solely  to  win  the  favor  of  the  butterflies,  bees  and 
insects.  Every  effort  of  their  lives  is  toward  attracting  the  attention 
of  the  winged  visitors  that  all  unaware  bear  the  vitalizing  pollen. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  has  shown  the  world  the  friendly,  nay,  all- 
important  relation  between  plants  and  insects.  Neither  could  exist 
without  the  other.  lie  shows  that  the  insects  prefer  bright  colors, 
which  scientifically  accounts  for  the  prevalence  of  yellow.  Everything 
loves  the  light,  brightness,  so  the  flowers  have  developed  many  a 
clever  trick  to  catch  the  attention  of  the  flying  hunters.  White 
flowers  are  at  their  sweetest  at  night,  so  that  if  the  night  moths  fail 
to  see  the  open  white  petals,  they  may  still  follow  the  trail  of  perfume. 
The  yellowr  flowers,  because  of  their  brightness,  are  visible  earliest 
in  the  morning,  latest  at  night,  to  call  the  early  prowlers,  so  they 
have  little  need  of  perfume.  Buttercups,  yellow  poppies,  daffodils, 
have  little  fragrance,  for  they  need  it  not.  Some  flowers  are  beauti¬ 
fully  veined,  that  the  visitor  alighting  upon  the  petals  may  follow 
those  honey  guides  to  the  nectaries  at  their  base.  The  sweetest  flowers, 
as  a  rule,  are  the  shortest-lived,  for  after  they  have  been  pollenized, 
their  reason  for  existence  has  been  fulfilled,  the  petals  fall  and  the 
plant  busily  develops  its  seed.  When  the  petals  are  equal  in  size  and 
shape,  they  are  generally  equally  colored.  Where  one  is  longer  or 
differently  shaped,  there  is  change  of  color.  Some  plants  show  all 
colors  at  once,  that  there  will  be  no  chance  of  remaining  unobserved. 
Some  turn  back  petals  and  tint  their  sepals  to  provide  greater  color 
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AT  THE  RIGHT  IS  ANOTHER  FORM 
OF  THE  COMMON  CONE  FLOWER 
OF  THE  FIELDS,  THE  PETALS  OF 
WHICH,  EVEN  WHEN  OLD,  RE¬ 
MAIN  IN  THE  FORM  OF  RAYS  IN¬ 
STEAD  OF  DROOPING  AS  IN  THE 
RUBBECKIA  HIRTA  SHOWN  ABOVE  : 
THE  SHADE  OF  YELLOW  OF  THE 
TWO  SPECIES  IS  SIMILAR,  BUT 
THE  DIFFERENCE  IS  INDICATED 
BY  THE  HEIGHT  AND  COLOR  OF 
THE  CONES. 


BELOW  IS  THE  YELLOW  DANDE¬ 
LION,  THE  “COMMON  GOLD”  OF 
THE  WAYSIDE,  WHICH  BESIDES 
CHEERING  US  WITH  ITS  BRIGHT 
COLOR,  PROVIDES  US  WITH  ONE 
OF  THE  MOST  DELICIOUS  OF 
CRISP  SALADS  AND  GREENS  :  AT 
THE  RIGHT  IS  SEEN  THE  COM¬ 
MON  BLACK-EYED  SUSAN  OF  THE 
FIELDS,  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  BEAU¬ 
TIFUL  OF  ALL  OUR  WILD  FLOWERS. 


BELOW  IS  A 

WAYSIDE 

FLOWER, 

THE  FIRST 
TO  SHOW 
YELLOW  IN 
THE  SPRING, 
WITH  ITS 
WHITE  SEED 
HEAD,  EACH 
SEED  PRO¬ 
VIDED  WITH 
WINGS  :  THE 
DANDELION 
WITH  ITS 
GLOBE-LIKE 
SEED  HEAD, 
IF  RARE  AS 
AN  ORCHID, 
WOULD 
BRING  AS 
HIGH  A 
PRICE  PROM 
THOSE  DE¬ 
SIRING  EX¬ 
QUISITE 
BLOOM. 


AT  THE  LEFT  IS  SHOWN 
THE  MOST  STRIKING  OF 
ALL  OUR  HELENIUMS  OR 
SNEEZEWEEDS  :  IT  IS  BEING 
GROWN  LAVISHLY  IN  OUR 
GARDENS  BECAUSE  OF  ITS 
CHEERFUL  MASSES  OF 
YELLOW,  WHICH  BEGIN¬ 
NING  TO  BLOOM  IN  EARLY 
JULY’  CONTINUES  UNTIL 
frost;  in  spite  of  its 

UN  POETICAL  NAME,  IT  IS 
A  CHEERY,  BRIGHT,  AC¬ 
COMMODATING  FLOWER 
FRIEND  WHICH  WILL 
STAND  BY  THE  AMATEUR 
GARDENER  WHEN  ALL 
ELSE  FAILS. 


ABOVE  IS  ANOTHER  VARIETY, 
HELENIUM  AUTUMNALE, 
SOMETIMES  CALLED  THE 
FALSE  SUNFLOWER,  WHICH 
GROWS  TO  A  HEIGHT  OF  FIVE 
FEET  OR  MORE  :  EACH  PETAL 
IS  THREE-TOOTHED. 
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surface.  Some,  like  Hibiscus  mutabilis,  are  white  in  the  morning, 
rose  at  noon,  red  at  night,  repeating  this  change  as  long  as  the  flower 
lasts,  or  until  its  coquetry  has  been  observed.  Some  open  and  close 
with  the  sun  and  the  rains  to  protect  their  honey  lure  from  destruc¬ 
tion. 

Nearly  every  yellow  flower  is  an  ardent  Orientalist,  that  is  one 
that  looks  ever  to  the  sun,  turning  as  it  turns,  closing  when  it  slips 
around  to  the  other  side  of  the  world.  Such  a  devotion  is  lovely  to 
witness,  interesting  to  study. 

THE  names  of  the  legions  of  dainty  yellow  mimics  of  the  sun  are 
often  as  charming  as  the  blossoms.  In  the  meadows  we  have 
the  blazing  star,  golden  star,  tidy  tips,  wind  poppies, 
wild  broom,  meadow  foam  and  monk’s  cap  lilies.  Down  in  the 
marsh  are  buttercups,  Marybuds  (Marygold)  and  lady’s  slipper. 
In  the  woods  are  columbines,  fairy  lanterns,  fritillary  and  yellow 
violets.  By  the  wayside  are  dandelions,  evening  primrose,  butterfly 
weed,  coreopsis,  black-eyed  Susans,  mulleins,  wallflowers  and  golden- 
rod.  For  the  garden  we  have  crocuses,  daffodils,  jonquils,  narcissus, 
tulips  and  hyacinths.  Then  come  St.  John’s  wort,  madwort,  asters, 
dahlias,  goldilocks,  chrysanthemums,  marigolds,  calendulas,  rud- 
beckias  and  nasturtiums.  Out  in  the  West  is  a  tiny  composite  called 
sunshine  that  fairly  paints  the  hills  and  fields  with  gold.  Great 
patches  of  it  lie  along  the  way,  as  though  the  sun  had  broken  from  the 
clouds.  And  there  are  fields  of  mustard,  those  sweet  ones  Ramona 
knew,  and  masses  of  poppies,  whose  “golden  rootlets  sup  the  sands 
of  gold”  and  whose  “petals  are  spun  gold,”  and  lupins  and  sand 
verbenas  that  fringe  the  way  by  the  sea. 

The  dandelion,  above  all  flowers  that  emulate  the  brightness  of 
the  sun,  shows  the  purest  replica  of  that  precious  yellow  metal  that 
lies  buried  far  beneath  the  earth.  Were  it  not  “common  gold,”  it 
would  be  better  valued,  for  it  is  an  amazingly  interesting  plant.  It 
is  called  a  weed  by  some,  though  since  it  is  edible,  it  should  not  be 
classified  as  such.  It  opens  and  closes  with  the  light,  as  though  a 
sentient  thing.  It  has  a  double  blooming  time,  an  exalted  winged 
time,  almost  like  the  changing  of  grub  to  butterfly.  Its  ethereal 
gossamer  globe  breaks  up  into  a  fairy  fleet  of  white-sailed  boats  that 
go  sailing  away  with  the  wind  to  some  quiet  mooring  in  the  new  home. 
We  all  love  its  cheery  wayside  gold,  and  would  not  be  without  our 
childhood  memory  when  questioning  it  with  puffing  cheeks,  we 
sought  to  know  if  mother  needed  us  at  home. 

The  garden  flowers  need  little  proclamation  of  merit,  for  they  are 
too  well  known,  yet  such  is  the  demand  for  yellow  in  the  garden  that 
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one  or  two  new  varieties  of  favorite  kinds  may  well  be  recommended. 
Next  to  the  useful  and  cheerful  nasturtiums  and  marigolds  for  sunny 
places  and  golden-glow  for  shady  places,  come  the  Rudbeckias. 
Rudbeckia  triloba,  or  thin-leaved  showy  cone  flower,  one  of  the  best 
of  the  Rudbeckias,  begins  to  bloom  in  July  and  continues  throughout 
August.  Others  take  up  the  task  of  scattering  rays  of  gold  everywhere 
possible  and  continue  until  the  frost  bids  them  cease  bringing  their 
gold  to  the  surface.  It  is  a  clean  foliaged  and  brilliantly  blooming 
plant  and  flow'ers  obligingly  the  first  season  from  seed.  It  is  often 
planted  with,  larkspur  in  a  blue  and  gold  border  plan.  Rudbeckia 
speciosa  is  more  compact  of  growth  and  has  larger  and  more  velvety 
maroon  centers.  The  petals  of  Rudbeckia  laciniata,  or  green-headed 
cone  flower,  recurve  noticeably.  This  plant  puts  forth  a  profusion 
of  blossoms  on  stout,  many-branchcd  stems.  One  variation  of  it, 
flora-pleno,  often  erroneously  called  golden  glow',  has  large  double 
flowers.  After  its  first  blooming  time  is  over,  it  may  be  cut  for  a 
second  blooming.  It  is  invaluable  for  massing  and  for  borders,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  brilliant  color  and  hardy  adaptable  qualities.  Rudbeckia 
grandiflora,  is  at  its  best  in  late  August.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  long 
oval  pointed  leaf  and  by  its  large  solitary  drooping-rayed  flowers. 
The  rays  of  the  Rudbeckia  maxima  are  also  drooping  and  the  purple 
cone  centers  are  unusually  high.  The  leaves  are  lovely  grayish  green. 
Rudbeckia  subtomentosa  is  a  fine  border  plant,  for  it  produces  from 
August  to  October  a  profusion  of  daisy-like  flowers.  Rudbeckia 
fulgida,  or  orange  cone  flower,  is  of  especial  value  to  garden  makers 
who  live  in  the  South,  for  it  will  thrive  in  dry  soil.  With  its  small 
yellow  or  orange  daisy-like  flowers  massed  in  one  border,  it  looks 
like  a  pool  of  sunshine.  Rudbeckia  C'aliforuica,  like  most  things 
Californian,  expresses  its  exuberant  vitality  in  size  and  intensity  of 
color.  The  golden  petals  that  ray  from  the  copper  heart  are  fully 
five  inches  across  and  are  borne  from  the  top  of  unusually  high  stout 
stems.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  California  cone  flower,  sometimes 
whortleberry-leaved  knotweed.  It  is  propagated  by  seed  or  division. 

IN  the  latter  part  of  May,  the  daisy-like  Heleniicm  Hoopseii  makes 
quite  a  show  of  gold  in  Western  gardens;  growing  from  one  to 
three  feet  in  height,  it  seems  to  be  a  patch  of  sunshine  along  the 
green.  In  the  East  the  wild  Heleniums  are  in  great  demand  when 
yellow  effects  are  needed.  Helcnium  midiflorum  is  distinguished  by 
its  drooping  petals,  which  are  sometimes  striped  with  brownish  purple 
like  its  center.  It  blooms  lavishly  from  July  to  October.  Tlclenium 
bigelovii  has  also  brown  centers.  The  flow'ers  are  either  solitary  or  a 
few  on  slender  stems.  The  slender  stem  gives  it  value  for  use  indoors, 
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because  it  lends  itself  easily  to  graceful  arrangement.  Helenium 
autumnale  is  the  most  striking  of  all  the  sneezeweeds.  It  is  sometimes 
called  the  false  sunflower.  Growing  sometimes  to  a  height  of  five 
feet,  with  raying  three  and  five-toothed  petals,  it  makes  a  fine  con¬ 
necting  link  between  the  dwarf  Rudbeckias  and  the  giant  sunflowers 
in  a  yellow  border.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this  bright  wild 
flower  sold  by  florists.  Grandiflorum,  pumilum,  superbum  are  some 
that  are  worth  cultivating.  The  differences  are  mainly  in  color  of 
centers  and  size  of  flower.  With  some  the  petals  are  splotched  with 
crimson.  All  are  gay  and  bob  joyously  to  the  salute  of  the  wind. 

The  sunflowers,  those  “lofty  followers  of  the  sun,”  would  in  their 
zealous  allegiance  to  the  sun  twist  their  heads  completely  off  the 
stalks,  were  it  not  for  the  kindly  night  that  shuts  them  away  tempor¬ 
arily  from  the  sight  of  their  lord  Phaeton.  With  faces  turned  toward 
the  East,  they  await  his  coming  through  the  night,  follow  the  course 
of  his  chariot  through  the  day  until  it  plunges  gloriously  out  of  sight 
in  the  West.  Never  for  a  moment  do  they  cease  to  gaze  into  the  sun, 
until  their  heads  become  too  heavy  with  store  of  ripened  seed.  Then 
they  nod  them  sleepily,  pull  the  gay  cap  of  petals  low  over  their 
faces  to  protect  the  seed  from  the  rain,  that  the  birds  of  winter  may 
be  bountifully  fed.  Tall,  vigorous  and  alert  they  stand  like  soldiers  in 
a  row,  at  attention,  facing  their  captain  in  the  most  humanly  con¬ 
scious,  lovable  sort  of  a  way.  Especially  are  they  pleasing  when, 
growing  all  in  a  row,  their  bright  faces  look  over  the  back  fence, 
taking  note  of  the  outside  world.  These  mimic  suns  with  their 
pompon  friends,  the  golden-glows,  shine  impartially  like  the  sun  itself 
from  the  lowliest  backyards,  dump  heaps,  freight  yard  stations  and 
miners’  shanties,  as  well  as  from  stately  gardens  of  the  moneyed 
folk  and  the  gentle  shelter  of  the  dear  old-fashioned  garden. 


DANDELIONS  THAT  DOT  OUR  PATHS  WITH  COMMON  WAYSIDE  GOLD. 
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TALKATIVE  HOUSES,  THE  STORY  OF  A  NEW 
ARCHITECTURE  IN  THE  WEST,  TOLD  BY  THE 
WOMEN'S  CLUB  BUILDING  AT  LA  JOLLA 

HERE  is  a  delightful  Russian  folk  story  of  a  little  house 
that  lived  at  the  edge  of  the  woods,  a  cozy,  sociable 
little  thing  that  dearly  loved  a  pleasant  chat  with 
passersby.  It  was  greatly  interested  in  the  doings  of 
its  neighbors  and  of  the  world  at  large,  yet,  like  any 
human,  preferred  above  all  things  to  talk  about  itself. 
This  talkative  little  house,  though  modest  indeed,  kept 
no  secrets,  entered  into  no  subterfuges.  Through  doors,  windows,  roof, 
walls  and  chimneys,  the  truth  about  its  life,  ideals,  age,  strength  and 
weakness  were  constantly  proclaimed.  Sometimes  it  walked  a  little 
way  through  the  woods  or  over  the  sunny  hills,  so  that  the  memory 
of  cool  shadows  and  reflected  lights  was  woven  into  its  speech  as  well 
as  tale  of  storm  and  score  of  years. 

But  why  should  we  quote  legends  to  prove  that  houses  have 
personality  and  speak  eloquently  of  all  that  has  entered  into  their 
life  and  growth?  Is  there  any  doubt  that  houses  have  no  secrets  from 
those  who  stop  for  a  chat  with  them?  Their  height  and  breadth,  the 
shape  and  thickness  of  their  walls,  reveal  the  history  of  man’s  develop¬ 
ment,  of  his  struggle  first  for  personal  comfort  and  then  for  civic 
beauty. 

Interesting  indeed  is  the  story  of  architecture  as  told  by  some  of 
the  new  houses  built  in  the  West.  Take  the  Woman's  Club  House, 
recently  added  to  the  community  group  of  buildings  at  La  Jolla,  the 
gift  of  Miss  Ellen  Browning  Scripps,  that  includes  the  Bishop’s 
School  for  Girls,  a  beautiful  little  church  and  a  municipal  playground. 
This  structure  plainly  says  with  Walt  Whitman  that  it  is  “an  acme 
of  things  accomplished,  an  enclosure  of  things  to  be.”  Back  of  its 
severe  lines  stands  the  whole  history  of  man’s  struggle  with  the  three 
great  architectural  principles,  the  square,  the  circle  and  the  line, 
from  the  time  the  might  of  these  powerful  forces  dawned  upon  his 
understanding  up  to  his  supreme  use  of  them  in  the  ancient  Greek 
temples.  Memories  of  the  Moorish  and  Spanish  efforts  to  relieve  the 
uncompromising  basic  structure  of  the  square  with  the  gracious  curve 
of  the  circle,  of  the  Italian’s  delight  in  an  unadorned  flat  wall,  that 
it  may  be  frescoed  by  the  passing  of  time,  the  sunshine  and  shadow 
of  days,  of  our  own  Indians’  skill  in  the  erection  of  a  house  modeled 
to  fit  unobtrusively  into  its  environment,  are  all  stored  up  in  these 
walls  waiting  to  be  revealed  to  whoever  cares  to  listen  to  its  wordless 
speech. 
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BELOW  IS  THE  FRONT  VIEW  OF 
THE  CLUB  HOUSE  AT  LA  JOLLA 
THAT  IS  THE  LATEST  ADDITION 
TO  THE  COMMUNITY  GROUP  OF 
BUILDINGS  GIVEN  BY  MISS  ELLEN 
BROWNING  SCRIPPS,  WHICH  IN¬ 
CLUDES  ALSO  THE  BISHOP’S 
SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  A  MUNICIPAL 
PLAYGROUND  AND  THE  LITTLE 
CHAPEL  SHOWN  AT  THE  LEFT  : 
THE  CHAPEL  WAS  BUILT  IN 
MEMORY  OF  THE  SAN  DIEGO 
MISSION  BUT  A  FEW  MILES 
AWAY,  THE  FACADE  OF  WHICH 
HAS  BEEN  ALMOST  STRICTLY 
FOLLOWED  :  THIS  CLUB  HOUSE 
REPRESENTS  THE  NEW  TYPE  OF 
ARCHITECTURE  WHICH  IS  BEING 
WORKED  OUT  IN  CALIFORNIA, 
NAMELY,  THE  STRICT  ADHER¬ 
ENCE  TO  THE  THREE  GREAT 
ARCHITECTURAL  PRINCIPLES  OF 
THE  SQUARE,  THE  CIRCLE  AND 
THE  LINE,  FREE  FROM  ALL  AP¬ 
PLIED  ORNAMENTS,  ORNAMENTA¬ 
TION  TO  BE  SUPPLIED  BY  VINES 
FOR  SCROLLS  AND  FLOWERS  FOR 
COLOR. 


Designed  by  Gill  &  Gill,  San  Diego,  California. 


IN  NEARLY  EVERY  CASE.  THE 
FICUS  RIPENS  IS  USED  ABOUT  THE 
ARCHES  BECAUSE  IT  SENDS  OUT 
GREEN  FINGERS  WHICH  TRACE 
DELICATELY  RATHER  THAN 
PROVIDE  MASSES  OF  GREEN  :  PART 
OF  THE  VALUE  OF  ARCHES  IN 
CALIFORNIA  BUILDINGS  LIES  IN 
THEIR  ABILITY  TO  MAKE  EFFECT¬ 
IVE  SHADOWS!  THESE  CON¬ 
TRASTS  OF  SHADOWS  AND  BRIGHT 
SUNLIGHT  ARE  ALWAYS  CARE¬ 
FULLY  RECKONED  WITH  :  IN 
WALLS,  DOORS,  WINDOWS, 
PERGOLAS,  THE  CONCRETE  ARCH 
CAN  BE  DEPENDED  UPON  TO 
MAKE  AND  FRAME  A  PICTURE 
THAT  NO  OTHER  ARCHITEC¬ 
TURAL  FEATURE  CAN  SURPASS. 


AT  THE  LEFT  MAY  BE  SEEN  THE 
COURT  THROUGH  ONE  OF  THE 
ARCHES  :  EVERY  BUILDING  DE¬ 
SIGNED  BY  LEWIS  J.  GILL  HAS 
BEEN  PLANNED  WITH  A  VIEW 
TO  PICTURES  SEEN  THROUGH 
ARCHES  :  AN  ARCH  IS  ALWAYS 
PLACED  SO  THAT  IT  WILL  CENTER 
SOME  VIEW,  AN  EASY  MATTER 
IN  CALIFORNIA:  THE  BEAUTY  OF 
BOTH  THIS  ARCH  AND  THE  ONE 
SEEN  BELOW  CANNOT  BE  APPRE¬ 
CIATED  UNTIL  THE  CREEPERS, 
WHICH  ARE  PLANTED  AS  SOON 
AS  THE  BUILDERS  ARE  OUT  OF 
SIGHT.  TAKE  POSSESSION  OF 
THE  WALLS  AND  TRACE  THEIR 
SOFTENING  PATTERNS  UPON 
THEM. 


TWO  VIEWS  OF  THE  INNER  COURT  OF  LA  JOLLA  CLUB  HOUSE  :  THESE  COURTS  ARE 
MADE  UNUSUALLY  WIDE  THAT  THEY  MAY  BE  USED  AS  TEA  ROOMS,  STUDY  ROOMS, 
OUTDOOR  RECITATION  ROOMS  AND  PROMENADES:  THE  WALKS  ARE  OF  ORDINARY  RED 
BRICK,  THE  PILLARS  CONCRETE,  THE  BEAMS  OF  REDWOOD:  NO  IDEA  OF  THE  BEAUTY 
OF  THIS  CAN  BE  HAD  UNTIL  THE  VINES  HAVE  TAKEN  POSSESSION  OF  THEM. 


THE  WALLS  OF  THIS  CLUB  ROOM  WERE  BUILT  HORIZONTALLY.  METAL  WINDOWS  AND 
DOOR  FRAMES  PUT  IN  POSITION  AND  THE  WHOLE  TIPPED  INTO  PLACE  AND  FASTENED 
SECURELY  AT  THE  CORNERS:  SUCH  CONSTRUCTION  MATERIALLY  REDUCES  THE  COST 
OF  THE  BUILDING.  WHILE  MAKING  IT  ALMOST  IMPERYIOUS  TO  TIME  AND  WEATHER. 


RADICAL  WESTERN  ARCHITECTURE 


THIS  club  house,  which  is  yet  too  new  and  bare  of  vines  for  a 
just  estimate  of  its  beauty  to  be  reached,  was  designed  by 
Gill  and  Gill,  those  fearless  San  Diego  architects,  who  over  and 
over  again  have  dared  to  defy  the  dictates  of  architectural  preach¬ 
ment  and,  discarding  every  applied  ornament,  relied  solely  on  the 
classic  beauty  of  the  horizontal  line,  the  impressive  stability  of  the 
square  and  the  supreme  grace  of  the  circle  for  the  enduring  beauty 
and  worth  of  their  design.  These  men,  like  the  builders  of  old,  hover 
over  every  constructional  detail,  personally  supervising  the  mixing 
of  the  concrete,  constantly  subjecting  it  to  tests,  that  their  work  may 
be  as  perfect  and  lasting  as  skill,  experience  and  watchfulness  can 
make  it.  Their  theory  is  that  though  such  constant  supervision,  with 
the  use  of  the  best  material  seems  costly  at  the  start,  it  is  more 
than  balanced  by  permitting  the  use  of  less  cement  and  reinforcing 
material.  Because  concrete  walls  are  usually  made  much  thicker 
than  is  needed  to  allow  for  possible  poor  material,  there  is  always 
great  waste,  while  carefulness  and  insistence  on  good  workmanship, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  safeguard  all  building  to  a  notable  degree. 

The  walls  of  the  Gill  club  house  were  built  in  a  new  and  practical 
method;  they  were  first  formed  in  a  horizontal  line,  the  metal 
doors  and  windows  set  while  in  this  position,  and  the  whole  thing 
tipped  up  into  place  as  shown  in  one  of  the  photographs.  The  corners 
were  then  securely  tied;  this  method  saves  great  expenditure  of  labor 
and  material,  vastly  reducing  the  cost,  as  proved  in  the  fact  that  this 
entire  building  was  erected  for  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

The  floors  throughout  the  club  are  cement,  colored  in  mottled 
tones  of  light  red  and  reinforced  enough  to  prevent  cracking;  treated 
with  an  oil  finish  and  waxed,  they  make  an  excellent  dancing  surface. 
The  interior  walls  in  their  usual  soft  gray  color  scheme,  have  been 
surfaced  so  that  both  walls  and  ceiling  reflect  the  colors  of  the  sky 
and  garden  from  the  outside  and  the  colors  of  the  hangings  from  the 
inside.  This  gives  the  rooms  ever-shifting,  ever-moving  opalescent 
tints  that  are  far  more  beautiful  than  the  ordinary  dull  opaque  one- 
tone  effect.  The  walls,  glowing  and  changing  with  every  hour  and 
mood  of  the  day,  are  ethereally  lovely.  To  live  in  such  rooms  is  like 
living  inside  of  a  bubble  or  in  the  chalice  of  a  morning  glory ;  delicate 
pastel  colors  come  and  go  upon  the  walls  with  the  witching  elusive¬ 
ness  of  desert  mirage,  phantom  garden-colors  impossible  to  describe. 

THE  plan  of  this  club  house  is  distinctly  original.  The  building 
faces  the  sea,  only  a  large  garden  between.  Entering  from  the 
street,  the  walk  is  through  a  rich  green  lawn  in  which  young 
palm  trees  have  been  planted.  A  large  porch,  made  wide  enough  for 
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dancing,  runs  across  the  front  and  partly  along  each  side,  ending  in 
a  spacious  clubroom  on  the  east  and  a  lunch  room  on  the  west.  On 
either  side  of  the  vestibule  are  small  committee  rooms.  At  the  end 
of  the  large  assembly  room,  which  is  in  the  center  of  the  building,  is 
a  stage  equipped  for  amateur  performances.  Dressing  rooms,  a 
property  room,  a  kitchen  and  the  living  rooms  for  the  caretaker  and 
his  wife  at  the  rear  of  the  garden  take  up  the  whole  end  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  By  means  of  large  rolling  partitions  at  the  side  of  the  assembly 
room,  these  three  rooms  can  be  thrown  into  one,  making  a  dancing 
space  fifty  by  eighty  feet.  The  picture  possibility  of  dancers  moving 
from  shadow  to  bright  light,  with  a  background  of  palms,  arches  and 
flowers  is  one  of  the  chief  motives  for  the  generous  arrangement.  The 
Californian’s  love  of  color  and  gaiety  and  beautiful  pictures  never 
ceases  to  enter  into  the  plan  of  house-building  and  garden. 

The  court  at  the  north  with  the  large  pergola  is  a  tea  garden,  and 
the  rose  garden  runs  all  along  the  south.  The  garden  and  pergola 
walks  are  red  brick  laid  in  herringbone  pattern.  The  pergola  columns 
are  concrete  with  redwood  top  beams.  This  same  idea  of  numerous 
open  courts  and  patios  and  wide  pergolas  was  carried  out  in  the 
Bishop’s  School  for  Girls,  part  of  this  community  plan,  and  was 
described  in  The  Craftsman  of  September,  nineteen  fourteen.  This 
of  course  is  in  accordance  with  the  Californian  demand  for  outdoor  liv¬ 
ing  facilities;  in  the  case  of  the  school  building,  the  pergolas  and  courts 
were  used  as  gymnasiums,  outdoor  study  and  recitation  rooms;  in 
the  club  house,  they  are  the  tea,  reception  and  conversation  rooms, 
for  people  remain  indoors  as  little  as  possible  out  in  this  flowery, 
sunny  land. 

WHOEVER  speaks  of  Irving  J.  Gill’s  work  or  that  of  his 
associate,  Louis  J.  Gill,  must  dwell  upon  his  radical  views 
of  design  as  well  as  of  construction.  Architects  more  than 
any  other  creative  workers,  perhaps,  are  forced  to  work  somewhat 
within  traditional  limits.  Their  designs  must  be  governed  by  consid¬ 
eration  of  practical  things,  such  as  cost  and  endurance  of  material, 
size  of  lot  and  the  personal  wishes  of  the  owner.  Their  work  must  be 
beautiful  and  original  in  design,  permanent  in  construction,  able  to 
withstand  fire,  time  and  the  elements.  Without  the  tremendous 
cohesive  force  of  imagination,  these  herculean  tasks  could  not  be 
performed.  Desiring  to  do  his  part  toward  creating  a  new  domestic 
architecture,  Irving  Gill  threw  aside  all  the  conventional  standards 
of  known  styles  and  began  with  the  three  first  principles,  the  square, 
the  circle  and  the  line.  Working  with  these  fundamental  powers 
and  ridding  his  mind  of  all  accepted  standards  of  ornamentation 
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used  to  cover  up  defective  lines,  he  saw  that  plain  diverging  horizontal 
lines  were  full  of  fine  classic  beauty,  that  arches  not  only  made  but 
framed  pictures,  that  the  design  of  a  building  must  reckon  with 
lights  and  shadows  as  well  as  forms,  and  that  Nature  must  be  taken 
into  partnership  and  entrusted  with  the  rich  task  of  adding  the 
final  beauty  to  his  work.  So  against  the  plain  walls  and  simple  arches 
of  his  designing,  he  plants  creepers  that  embroider  incomparable 
patterns  over  the  arches  and  around  the  pillars,  crowd  into  the 
corners,  delicately  outline  windows  and  cornices  and  mass  at  irregular 
intervals  along  the  eaves  or  the  top  of  walls.  The  broad  sweep  of 
green  lawn  seems  to  touch  with  caressing  fingers  the  walls  of  this 
building,  drawing  them  close  into  the  very  heart  of  the  garden.  And 
this  is  done  so  informally  and  so  graciously  that,  looking  over  the 
building  and  its  surroundings  with  fresh  unprejudiced  mind,  one 
could  not  fail  to  realize  that  the  richest  and  most  intricate  carving  or 
man-made  ornamentation  of  any  kind  would  fail  in  beauty  if  compared 
with  the  decorative  tracery  of  the  green  vines.  On  every  side  the 
long  sweeping  lines  of  the  architecture  seem  inspired  by  the  gracious 
curve  of  the  California  landscape,  fitting  in  admirably  with  the  low 
swell  of  the  surf  and  the  gentle  range  of  hills.  And  the  result  is  an 
architectural  beauty  that  is  neither  Italian  nor  Greek,  Spanish  nor 
French,  but  distinctly  Californian,  belonging  to  a  new  civilization 
with  a  new  instinct  for  home  building  and  a  new  belief  in  the  value 
of  Nature  as  an  architectural  aid.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  Gills  have  in  less  than  a  decade  achieved  the 
miracle  of  a  new  architecture  at  once  practical  and  satisfying. 


A  COLONNADE  SURROUNDING  THE  CLUB  HOUSE  AT  LA  JOLLA. 
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RING  Coronations  and  Sops-in-wine!”  commanded  the 
old  Roman  emperors  at  the  climax  of  their  sumptuous 
feasts.  Then  would  enter  processions  of  dusky  slaves, 
some  bearing  wreaths  of  flaming  carnations  to  place 
upon  the  fair  brows  of  beautiful  women,  others  with 
trays  piled  high  with  gorgeous  sprays  of  this  spicy 
flower  which  the  men  dipped  into  chalices  of  wine,  to 
give  it  added  flavor.  A  flower  that  could  add  the  supreme  note  of 
color  to  those  feasts  of  splendor  must  be  wonderful,  indeed,  yet  the 
carnations,  even  in  those  days  before  plant  wizards  dealt  with  them, 
could  not  only  brighten  a  room  already  bright,  but  fill  it  with  perfume 
as  though  incense  burned.  Little  wonder  it  was  the  favorite  of  kings 
as  well  as  the  “divine  flower”  of  Jove. 

So  popular  was  this  flower  in  the  days  when  Rome  was  at  the 
height  of  its  power  that  it  was  called  Coronaius.  Our  translation, 
coronation  flower,  easily  became  carnation.  The  botanist’s  name, 
Diantlius  caryophyllus,  comes  from  deus,  divine,  and  antlius ,  a 
flower.  Sops-in-wine  was  merely  a  local  name  given  to  an  especially 
spicy  variety. 

The  name  gillyflower  has  often  been  given  to  carnations  as  well 
as  to  stocks  and  wallflowers.  Shakespeare  separated  them  in  his 
oft-quoted  couplet  in  the  “Winter's  Tale”;  “The  fairest  flowers  o’ 
the  season  are  our  carnations  and  streaked  gillvvors”;  but  Walter  P. 
Wright,  an  eminent  authority,  declares  that  “streaked  gillvvors” 
were  merely  striped  and  slashed  varieties  of  carnations.  In  the 
middle  English  or  Elizabethan  days  the  clove  carnation  was  called 
the  winter  gillyflower.  Picotee,  from  the  French  picote,  meaning 
pricked  or  marked,  are  but  carnations  with  a  second  color  running 
around  the  edge  of  each  petal. 

The  little  wild  pinks  that  are  popularly  supposed  to  have  received 
their  name  because  of  their  color  are,  if  truth  be  known,  responsible 
for  the  name  pink.  The  pinksten,  a  German  word,  was  the  Whitsun- 
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MRS.  WARD,  SHOWN  AT 
THE  RIGHT,  IS  OF  A  RICH, 
DEEP  PINK,  WITH  DARKER 
SHADES  OF  ROSE:  THE 
STEMS  ARE  UNUSUALLY 
LONG  AND  STRONG,  LEAVES 
SLENDER  AND  GRACEFUL, 
MAKING  IT  ONE  OF  THE 
FINEST  OF  OUTDOOR  VARIE¬ 
TIES  FOR  INDOOR  DECORA¬ 
TION  :  WHEN  PLANTED  IN 
A  BED  BY  ITSELF,  ITS  COLOR 
IS  EXCEPTIONALLY  STRIK¬ 
ING. 


THE  CARNATIONS, 
JOVE’S  DIVINE  FLOWERS. 
THOUGH  GENERALLY 
GROWN  IN  CONSERVA¬ 
TORIES  FOR  COMMER¬ 
CIAL  PURPOSES,  ARE 
ONE  OF  OUR  MOST  IM¬ 
PORTANT  GARDEN 
PLANTS  FOR  MASSED 
COLORS  AND  IN  BOR¬ 
DERS  :  THEY  MAY  BE 
HAD  IN  MANY  SHADES 
OF  PINK,  RED,  YELLOW 
AND  WHITE,  AND  RE¬ 
QUIRE  BUT  A  SLIGHT 
COVERING  DURING  THE 
WINTER. 


THE  ‘‘KINGSTON  PET,”  SHOWN  AT  THE 
LEFT,  IS  ONE  OF  THE  NEW  HAKDY 
GARDEN  VARIETIES,  USEFUL  AS  A  BORDER 
OR  BEDDING  PLANT:  THE  HEAD  GROWS 
QUITE  CLOSE  DOWN  TO  THE  LEAVES, 
WHICH  MAKES  IT  RATHER  TOPHEAVY 
FOR  INDOOR  USE  :  THE  PETALS  ARE 
DEEPLY  TOOTHED,  WHICH  GIVES  IT 
UNUSUAL  INTEREST:  IT  IS  NOT  PAR¬ 
TICULAR  AS  TO  SOIL,  BUT  MUST  BE 
GROWN  IN  FULL  SUNSHINE:  BECAUSE 
OF  THE  STOCKY  QUALITY  OF  THIS 
CARNATION,  IT  IS  ESPECIALLY  GOOD 
FOR  BEDDING:  THE  HEAVY  BLOSSOMS 
DO  NOT  SNAP  OFF  WITH  THE  WINDS, 
AND  BECAUSE  THEY  ARE  PROFUSE 
BLOOMERS,  THF.IR  MASSES  OF  COLOR 
ARE  CONSPICUOUS  FROM  A  DISTANCE. 


“ALMA  WARD,”  AT  THE  RIGHT.  IS  ONE 
OF  THE  NEW  WHITE  CARNATIONS: 
LARGE,  FRAGRANT.  PROFUSELY  BLOOM¬ 
ING,  IT  HAS  QUICKLY  COME  INTO  POPU¬ 
LARITY  :  IT  IS  ESPECIALLY  FINE  FOR 
INDOOR  DECORATIVE  USE.  AS  IT  FALLS 
NATURALLY  INTO  GRACEFUL  LINES 
AND  EXHALES  A  DELICIOUS  INCENSE  : 
AS  WITH  ALL  CARNATIONS,  IT  MUST 
BE  KEPT  WELL  PICKED.  ELSE  IT  WILL 
DEVELOP  SEEDHEADS  :  AS  SOON  AS  ITS 
SEEDS  HAVE  FORMED,  IT  CEASES  TO 
PUT  FORTH  BLOSSOMS,  SO  THAT  THE 
MORE  YOU  PICK  IT  FOR  INDOOR  USE, 
THE  LARGER  AND  BRIGHTER  ARE  ITS 
BLOSSOMS. 


AT  THE  RIGHT  IS  THE  MAGNIFI¬ 
CENT  “BAY  STATE,”  SHOWING 
THE  STRAIN  OF  ITS  REMOTE  AN¬ 
CESTRAL  “coronation”  red  : 
CARNATIONS  HAVE  BEEN  MUCH 
HYBRIDIZED  BY  GROWERS,  BUT 
ALWAYS  THE  RED-VEINED  TEN¬ 
DENCY  IS  FREQUENT  :  IN  THE 
CASE  OF  THE  “BAY  STATE,”  THE 
RESULT  IS  BOTH  BRILLIANT  AND 
DISTINCTIVE. 


f 
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“BONORA,”  AT  THE  LEFT,  IS  AN¬ 
OTHER  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  CHARM¬ 
ING  TRICK  OF  REVERSION  TO 
TYPE,  SO  OFTEN  SEEN  IN  CARNA¬ 
TIONS  :  THE  HARLEQUIN  TEN¬ 
DENCY  IS  OFTEN  ENCOURAGED, 

FOR  THE  TWO-TONED  EFFECTS 
ARE  STRIKING  AND  ATTRACTIVE. 


All  Carnation  Photographs  by  Courtesy  of  Nathan  R.  Graves. 


carnations,  when 

CROWN  OUT  OF  DOORS, 
CROSS  AND  RECROSS 
OF  THEMSELVES,  SO 
THAT  THE  CLEAR 
IDENTITY  OF  OLD 
PLANTS  CANNOT  AL¬ 
WAYS  BE  APPARENT, 

BUT  THE  COLOR,  FRA¬ 
GRANCE  AND  FORM  ARE 
INVARIABLY  HARMO¬ 
NIOUS,  AND  THE  CLUS¬ 
TERS  IN  VARIETY,  AS 
SHOWN  AT  THE  LEFT, 
ARE  AS  BEAUTIFUL  AS 
THOUGH  THE  NAME 
OF  EACH  WAS  IN  EVI¬ 
DENCE. 


THE  PINK  AND  WHITE 
“PERFECTION”  AT  THE 
RIGHT  HAS  BEEN  FOR 
YEARS  ONE  OF  THE  FAVOR¬ 
ITES  OF  ALL  CARNATIONS  : 
THE  TONES  ARE  FLESH 
OR  SUNRISE  AND  SOFT 
CREAMY  WHITE,  AND 
BEAUTIFUL  AS  A  ROSE  IN 
COLOR  :  THEY  ARE  PRO¬ 
FUSE  BLOOMERS.  EXCEP¬ 
TIONALLY  HARDY  AND 
MOST  IMPORTANT  WHEN 
PINK  AND  WHITE  MIXED 
BORDERS  ARE  TO  BE  PLANTED. 
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blooming  pink  gillyflower.  From  this  came  the  term  pink.  The  single 
annual  pinks  are  among  our  most  popular  flowers  for  garden  effects. 
They  are  easily  grown,  produce  single  flowers  two  or  three  inches  in 
diameter  that  are  fringed,  ragged  or  plain,  brilliantly  marked  or 
evenly  colored  and  always  sweetly  scented. 

The  crimson  belle,  Heddewigii  (a  Japanese  variety),  salmon 
queen,  marvelous,  Vesuvius,  her  majesty,  semperflorens,  per¬ 
petual  snow,  Elizabeth  Peters,  essex  witch,  Ruby  King  and  Mrs. 
True,  are  but  a  few  of  the  lovely  varieties  that  are  so  satisfactory  for 
borders  or  for  massed  effects  of  color.  They  are  of  the  improved 
old-fashioned  sort  loved  by  our  grandmothers,  near  relations  to  the 
dear  sweet  williams.  Here  again  confusion  arises,  for  the  fragrant 
bearded  pinks  were  at  one  time  subdivided  into  sweet  johns  and 
sweet  williams,  the  difference  being  only  a  matter  of  width  of  leaf. 
These  old-fashioned  pinks  and  their  new-fashioned  varieties  need  no 
winter  protection  and  come  up  year  after  year  without  special 
attention.  They  are  so  lovely  to  look  at,  to  arrange  in  vases  and  to 
mass  in  borders,  so  fragrant,  dependable  and  bright,  that  it  seems 
as  though  no  garden  could  be  complete  without  them. 

Though  grown  so  frequently  as  a  winter  house  or  conservatory 
plant,  the  carnation  well  deserves  an  important  place  in  gardens. 
The  Marguerites  are  perhaps  the  best  for  general  outdoor  culture, 
because  they  flower  in  a  few  weeks  after  sowing.  Even  with  these 
and  the  Chabaud  type  the  stems  are  long  and  strong  and  the  blossoms 
large  and  abundant.  Like  all  the  carnations,  they  are  variously 
fringed  and  colored  and  delightfully  scented.  They  require  but  a 
slight  covering  during  winter,  are  not  at  all  particular  about  soil,  but 
should  be  given  a  sunny  location  that  their  colors  may  be  of  the 
richest.  Without  bright  sun  there  can  be  no  bright  color. 

Though  all  growers  have  specialties  of  their  own,  there  are  certain 
standard  varieties  demanded  by  garden  makers  that  are  carried  by 
all  dealers.  The  white  enchantress,  wonderfully  large  and  fragrant; 
victory,  a  brilliant  scarlet;  Mrs.  Ward,  rich  deep  pink;  Delhi,  bright 
red;  enchantress,  rose  pink;  giant  perpetual  (McKinley),  dazzling 
scarlet;  giant  perpetual  (Comtesse  de  Paris),  unusual  yellow;  ri viera 
market,  very  double,  different  shades;  Alice,  soft  exquisite  pink; 
matchless,  large  white;  Princess  Dagmar,  dark  crimson,  are  all  to  be 
highly  recommended  for  outdoor  planting  because  of  their  hardiness 
and  beauty. 

As  to  the  culture  of  these  “coronation”  flowers,  little  need  be  said, 
for  unless  they  are  intended  for  exhibition  display,  it  is  of  the 
simplest.  Seeds  should  be  sown  thinly  in  June  and  covered  to 
one-half  inch  depth.  When  seedlingsvshow  sufficient  development, 
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they  should  be  set  out  where  they  are  to  bloom  in  the  fall  or  the  follow¬ 
ing  spring  in  alternate  rows  about  fifteen  inches  apart.  Plants  already 
grown  should  be  bought  in  March  or  October  and  placed  where  they 
are  to  remain.  The  process  of  layering,  the  only  one  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  when  special  varieties  are  to  be  preserved,  is  also  simple. 
Take  the  small  leaflets  from  a  short  length  of  stem  about  three 
inches  from  the  plant  to  be  reproduced,  cut  half  way  through  the 
short  stem  as  if  to  sever  it,  then  change  the  direction  of  cut  to  the 
center  of  stem  toward  the  top  of  shoot.  Thus  a  slit  is  made  into  which 
a  pebble  can  be  inserted  to  keep  it  open.  Bend  this  into  the  ground 
and  peg  firmly  into  a  mound  of  sandy  soil  put  upon  the  ground  for 
this  purpose.  When  roots  have  formed  around  the  slit,  the  young 
plants  may  be  cut  from  the  parent  plant  and  set  where  they  are  to 
remain  in  the  garden  or  put  into  pots  and  taken  into  the  house. 

Carnations  do  not  require  any  particular  kind  of  soil,  though  for 
the  best  results  the  ground  should  be  well  drained  and  loosened  a 
foot  or  more  in  depth.  Wood  ashes  or  road  grit  mixed  into  it  and  a 
light  dressing  of  well  decayed  manure  will  be  appreciated  by  the 
growing  plants.  Wire  worm,  their  chief  enemy,  must  be  fought  with 
compounds  in  the  form  of  sprays  or  powders  that  are  dug  into  the 
ground.  Within  doors  carnations  are  sometimes  attacked  by  a  fun¬ 
goid  disease.  When  such  a  disease  first  shows,  the  leaves  should  be 
cut  off  and  burned  and  the  plant  sprayed  with  sulphide  of  potassium 
dissolved  in  water. 

The  carnation,  above  all  plants,  unless  it  be  the  chrysanthemum, 
is  most  at  home  in  cities.  For  banquet  tables,  room  decoration,  for 

hotel  window-boxes,  jardinieres,  for 
backyard  borders  or  park  display, 
these  cheerful-colored,  profusely 
blooming,  spicily  perfumed,  hardy 

plants  are  un¬ 
excelled, 
t?  The  part  the 
carnation  has 
pi  a  y  e  d  in  the 
early  ecclesias¬ 
tical  art  of  Ven¬ 
ice  and  North¬ 
ern  [Italy  is  of 
picturesque  in¬ 
terest.  To  the 
mind  of  those 
devout  religion- 
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ists,  the  rose,  through  a  too  familiar  asso¬ 
ciation  with  Venus,  seemed  almost  pro¬ 
fane,  symbolic  of  the  pomp  of  life  and  of 
earthly  love,  so  when  rich  color  was  to  be 
introduced  in  a  symbolic  flower,  the  car¬ 
nation  was  employed,  as  more  precise  of 
shape,  neat  of  appearance,  more  suited, 
according  to  the  mind  of  the  Mediaeval 
artist  to  divine  art.  The  Italian  painters  sometimes  put  a  carnation 
in  a  vase  with  a  violet  beside  the  Virgin.  The  Germans  represented 
it  as  falling  from  heaven  with  celestial  roses.  In  the  early  devotional 
poems  of  the  German  monks,  the  nelkin,  a  pink  peony  or  gillyflower, 
was  occasionally  used  as  symbolic  of  the  Virgin.  One  poet  praising 
the  Virgin  said  to  her:  “Thou  art  a  fragrant  gillyflower  sprig.”  On 
the  feast  day  of  St.  John  in  Rome  it  is  the  custom  for  the  people  to 
bring  carnations  to  the  altar  instead  of  roses. 

La  Malmaison,  the  chateau  of  Napoleon  and  Josephine,  was  no 
doubt  named  from  the  Malmaison  tree  or  perpetual  carnation  which 
they  raised  in  profusion  all  over  the  grounds  of  this  famous  retreat. 
The  Empress  Josephine  was  enthusiastically  fond  of  carnations,  and 
grew  the  best  varieties  of  the  time.  The  Malmaison  was  a  lovely  flesh 
pink  and  strongly  scented  of  clove.  The  tree  or  perpetual  carnations 
are  of  a  tall,  stocky,  vigorous  growth,  easily  distinguished  from  any 
other  variety,  and  bloom  both  winter  and  summer. 

Whether  the  variety  known  as  Souvenir  de  Malmaison,  developed 
in  France,  had  the  honor  of  naming  the  royal  chateau  or  was  named 
because  of  it  is  not  certain,  but  the  fact  of  its  presence  in  such 
quantities  and  in  such  conspicuous  positions  on  this  historic  spot 
could  hardly  have  been  accidental. 
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LINDEN  IN  BUD. 

FRAGRANT  BLOSSOM¬ 
ING  TREES  FOR  THE 
STREET  AND  GARDEN 

would  seem  that 
trees,  those  supreme 
creations  of  the  plant 
world,  with  their  noble 
shafts,  spreading 
graceful  branches,  cool 
depth  of  shadow  and 
J  quivering  green  leaves,  crowned  by 
the  sun  and  made  musical  by  the 
winds,  were  of  supreme  beauty,  yet  to  many  of  them  has  been  added 
the  special  gift  of  blossoms.  Flowers,  softly  tinted  as  the  modest  herbs 
of  the  ground,  crowd  the  leaves  of  some  species  out  of  sight.  Others  put 
forth  great  white-petaled  blossoms  that  look  as  though  white  birds 
had  alighted  among  the  branches.  Nothing  in  the  plant  world  is 
lovelier  than  our  fruit  trees  in  blossom.  Our  wild  crabs,  plums  and 
cherries,  our  scarlet  haws  and  white  thorns,  mountain  ash,  silver 
bells,  dogwoods,  buckeyes,  locusts,  magnolias,  catalpa,  tulips,  ma- 
drones,  eucalyptus  and  acacias  are  of  superb  beauty  when  in  full  bloom. 

The  power  and  graciousness  of  Nature  is  shown  at  its  full  in  the 
trees.  They  give  us  coolness  in  summer,  warmth  in  winter.  They 
give  us  food  and  clothing.  Upon  them  we  depend  mostly  for  our 
homes  and  for  our  ships  that  visit  our  neighbor  lands.  They  govern 
the  fall  of  rain  and  regulate  the  flow  of  rivers.  They  possess  decided 
individuality  of  character,  so  that,  like  people,  they  develop  very 
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differently.  They  grow  old  gracefully  or  pitifully,  fight  enemies, 
struggle  patiently  with  adverse  conditions,  brace  themselves  against 
the  force  of  storms  and  respond  sympathetically  to  care. 

Trees  are  the  first  consideration  of  the  landscape  gardener.  To 
them  we  must  look  for  masses  of  shadow,  effective  sky  line  and 
focusing  of  interest.  Their  position  is  of  prime  importance;  then 
come  the  shrubs,  the  perennials  and  finally  the  bright  stream  of 
annuals.  Among  the  blossoming  trees  suitable  for  landscape  work 
the  tulip  is  perhaps  first.  Lofty  of  beauty,  slender  of  form,  with 
blossoms  standing  up  like  candle  flames,  it  is  a  glorious  sight  indeed. 
The  magnolia  is  another  of  our  most  conspicuous  flowering  trees. 
Some  species  cover  the  trees  with  white  blossoms  early  in  the  season 
when  flowers  are  doubly  welcome.  Sometimes  these  early  blossoms 
which  come  before  the  leaves  are  caught  in  a  flurry  of  snow.  Other 
varieties  flower  after  the  great  shining  leaves  that  distinguish  this 
family  are  fully  out,  the  white  flowers  showing  radiantly  against 
the  brilliant  green.  They  are  rather  difficult  trees  to  start,  but  are 
hardy  after  they  have  become  established.  The  horse-chestnut 
makes  a  fine  spring  display  with  its  large  pendant  trusses  of  blossoms. 
Associated  with  these  early  blossoming  trees  are  of  course  the  great 
company  of  fruit  trees  and  the  beloved  hawthorns,  dogwoods  and  the 
favorite  locusts.  The  fine  mountain  ash  comes  later.  Nearly  all 
our  conifers  blossom  in  the  early  winter  season.  The  snow  drifts 
are  often  powdered  with  the  falling  pollen  that  gives  the  most  notice- 


A  BRANCH  OF  LINDEN  IN  BLOOM. 
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MOUNTAIN  ASII  IN  FULL  BLOOM. 


able  indication 
that  the  trees  are 
in  bloom,  for  the 
blossoms  are  any¬ 
thing  but  showy. 
They  are  mostly 
minute,  orchid  col¬ 
ored,  strangely 
formed,  borne  so 
far  above  our  reach 
that  a  careless  ob¬ 
server  seldom  sees 
them.  Many  of 
our  trees,  like  cer¬ 
tain  shrubs,  shake 
out  yellowish  or 
greenish  catkins 
until  the  branches 
are  fairly  fringed 
with  them.  Some 
trees,  like  the  lin¬ 
den,  bear  heavily 
is  finer  than  the 
.  provides  an  expanse  of  shade 
and  soot  of  streets.  The  Eu- 
than  our  own,  because  it  is  of 


perfumed  flowers, 
linden,  for  it  grows  gracefulh 
and  is  able  to  endure  the  dirt 
ropean  linden  is  even  better 
harder  wood  and  a  little  more  rugged.  It  is  an  excellent  forest 
tree,  for  even' part  of  it  is  of  some  important  use.  The  flowers 
are  full  of  honey  and  the  seed  balls  full  of  oil.  From  its 
branchlets,  charcoal  is  made  and  its  wood  is  useful  for  a 
thousand  purposes.  One  of  the  most  famous  avenues  in  the  world 
is  the  linden-bordered  street  of  Berlin  known  as  “Enter  den  Lin¬ 
den.”  The  French  about  the  time  of  Louis  Fourteenth  began  to 
plant  the  linden  extensively  along  their  streets  and  roadways  instead 
of  the  chestnut,  which  they  had  become  tired  of,  so  that  Paris  is 
now  distinguished  by  its  beautiful  avenues  of  lindens.  Linnaeus, 
the  great  botanist,  had  his  name  from  a  great  linden  tree  that  stood 
in  his  father’s  yard.  They  are  very  easily  propagated,  for  the  young 
seeds  which  fly  away  with  the  wind  on  leaf  wings  will  grow  in  almost 
any  damp  soil.  Even  the  twigs  that  get  blown  off  in  a  gale  will 
strike  root  if  they  happen  to  fall  in  favorable  ground.  They  also 
spring  up  as  suckers  from  the  roots  of  the  larger  trees. 

The  mountain  ash  is  another  tree  that  should  be  used  for  garden 
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planting.  It  is  a  small  tree  that  grows  so  gracefully  and  puts  forth 
such  clusters  of  white  flowers,  which  later  become  bunches  of  red 
berries,  that  it  has  a  distinct  ornamental  value.  The  birds  love  its 
berries,  another  good  reason  for  growing  it  in  the  garden.  The 
flowers,  growing  in  clusters,  look  much  like  the  elder.  The  eucalyptus 
of  California,  so  acceptable  as  a  street  tree,  is  often  cultivated  in  the 
garden  because  of  its  beautiful  blossoms. 

When  planting  our  streets  and  gardens  it  would  be  well  to  give 
our  blossoming  trees  more  careful  consideration.  Avenues  of  locusts 
and  lindens,  parks  with  magnolias,  tulips  and  hawthorns  placed  within 
sight  of  the  streets  would  help  to  bring  our  cities  up  to  the  standard 
of  those  of  other  lands  noted  for  picturesque  and  beautiful  streets. 
The  elms  of  the  East,  acacias  and  eucalyptus  of  the  West,  magnolias 
and  palms  of  the  South  and  apple  trees  of  New  England  are  almost 
as  famous  abroad  as  the  cherries  of  Japan,  lindens  of  Germany,  chest¬ 
nuts  and  poplars  of  France  and  spices  of  Ceylon.  With  a  notably 
large  variety  of  hardy  native  blossoming  trees,  every  city  could  have 
distinctive  streets  which  besides  shade  and  healthfulness  would  give 
the  joy  of  flowers  borne  in  the  air,  out  of  reach  of  destructive  traffic. 
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BEAUTY  FOR  THE  BACK  ENTRANCE:  IN¬ 
TERESTING  DEVELOPMENT  IN  RECENT  DO¬ 
MESTIC  ARCHITECTURE 

RUTH  will  out,”  in  architecture  as  well  as  speech. 
For  although  the  old  proverb  credits  walls  with  ears, 
they  have  also  the  gift  of  language — for  those  who 
understand.  Sooner  or  later,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  they  reveal  our  secrets — our  ideals,  habits  and 
shortcomings.  And  one  of  the  most  telltale  of  all 
architectual  features  is  the  back  entrance! 

Its  gossip,  unhappily,  is  not  always  of  a  flattering  nature.  And 
no  wonder,  for  we  have  frequently  failed  to  treat  it  with  the  respect 
and  kindness  it  deserves.  In  spite  of  our  fine  talk  about  equality 
and  democracy,  a  certain  snobbishness  has  crept  from  our  lives  and 
thoughts  into  the  construction  of  our  homes.  We  have  laid  too  much 
emphasis  upon  our  front  garden  and  our  front  doorway,  and  have 
neglected  the  humbler  but  equally  useful  rear.  We  have  thought 
of  it  as  merely  the  servants’  or  the  tradesmen’s  entrance,  and  our 
sense  of  caste  has  somehow  freed  us  from  the  obligation  to  make  it 
beautiful.  Or  perhaps  our  money  and  our  imagination  have  been 
devoted  so  enthusiastically  to  making  the  house  attractive  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  street,  that  when  we  came  to  consider  the  service 
quarters  we  had  nothing  left  but  indifference  and  economy.  But 
whatever  the  motives,  the  fact  remains  that  in  the  majority  of  Ameri¬ 
can  homes  the  back  entrance  is  still  a  more  or  less  forlorn  and  un¬ 
lovely  spot. 

The  growing  interest  in  home-building,  however,  promises  to 
remedy  this  long  neglect.  The  homes  that  are  being  built  today, 
wThether  town  houses,  suburban  cottages  or  country  bungalows,  show 
that  the  back  entrance  is  coming  into  its  own.  Its  planning  is  con¬ 
venient,  its  construction  simple,  neat,  appropriate;  it  possesses  a 
definite  architectural  charm,  whether  through  harmony  of  design, 
beauty  of  materials  and  coloring,  or  a  picturesque  use  of  vines, 
shrubs  and  flowers.  It  links  the  kitchen  porch  to  the  back  garden 
by  a  gentle  and  inviting  transition,  and  gladdens  the  eyes  of  all  who 
see  it. 

Nor  is  this  attitude  limited  to  newly  erected  homes.  It  is  spread¬ 
ing  also  among  the  old  ones.  Stirred  from  indifference  by  the  in¬ 
creasing  interest  in  civic  improvement,  and  by  the  charming  results 
that  have  been  achieved  by  beauty-loving  home-builders  and  archi¬ 
tects  throughout  the  country,  many  tenants  and  owners  of  even  the 
plainest  and  most  unprepossessing  houses  have  started  little  cam¬ 
paigns  of  their  own. 

Under  their  eager  hands  the  once-dilapidated  back  stoops,  yards 
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THIS  ENTRANCE  OF  ROUGH  STUCCO  WALL  ON  A  BASE  OF  FIELD  STONE,  CAPPED  BY 
A  SLOPING  RIDGE  OF  BRICK,  IS  BEAUTIFUL  ENOUGH  TO  BE  THE  MAIN  ENTRANCE  : 
AN  INEXPENSIVE  WIRE  ARCH,  HALF-COVERED  BY  CLIMBING  ROSES,  AND  THE  SHRUBS 
AT  THE  EDGE  OF  THE  GRASS  AT  THE  CORNER  OF  THE  BUILDING  FORM  A  FRIENDLY 
AND  GRACIOUS  ENTRANCE  AT  LITTLE  EXPENSE,  ATTRACTIVE  IN  ANY  LOCALITY. 


THE  SERVICE  GATE  OF  CYPRESS  AND  THE  ROUGH  STONE  WALL  SHOWN  IN  THE 
LOWER  PHOTOGRAPH  REMIND  ONE  OF  THE  CHARM  OF  THE  OLD  ENGLISH  ENTRANCES, 
WHILE  THE  OPEN  INFORMALITY  OF  THE  UPPER  COURT  IS  DISTINCTLY  AMERICAN. 


FOR  A  COUNTRY  ESTATE,  THE  RUSTIC  OF  THE  UPPER  PHOTOGRAPH  IS  EMINENTLY 
SUITABLE,  WHILE  THE  LATTICE  IN  THE  LOWER  ONE  IS  PRIMARILY  FITTING  FOR 
THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  SUBURBAN  HOUSE. 


AT  THE  RIGHT  IS  SHOWN  A  COM¬ 
BINATION  WALL  THAT  WITH  NO 
ATTEMPT  AT  DECORATION,  IS 
NEVERTHELESS  ATTRACTIVE  :  THE 
DARK  STRIP  OF  GRASS  BLENDS 
WELL  WITH  THE  DARK  PART 
OF  THE  FOUNDATION. 


THIS  BRICK-CAPPED  WALL  OF  ROUGH  CEMENT  FORMS  A  SECLUDED,  DIGNIFIED 
AND  PRACTICAL  PROTECTION  FOR  A  SUBURBAN  HOME  :  WHEN  VINES  CLAMBER 
ABOVE  AND  LOOK  OVER,  THEY  WILL  FIND  A  HAPPY  SETTING. 


BEAUTY  AT  THE  BACK  OF  THE  HOUSE 


and  doorways  have  resumed  a  youthful  look.  A  coat  of  paint  has 
restored  the  woodwork  to  its  pristine  freshness;  green  or  white  lat¬ 
ticework  has  brightened  the  somber  walls;  pergolas,  arbors  or  rustic 
benches  have  given  the  surroundings  a  habitable  and  alluring  air, 
forming  a  pleasant  link  between  the  kitchen  and  the  garden;  ivy, 
grapevines,  Virginia  creeper  or  climbing  roses  have  been  coaxed  to 
cover  and  to  beautify  with  their  gracious  foliage  gateways,  fences 
and  walls.  Perhaps  even  little  borders  of  perennials,  and  a  few  ever¬ 
greens  and  shrubs  have  been  planted  to  add  further  warmth  and 
color  to  the  scene. 

And  thus  the  old  back  entrance  is  transformed!  It  is  no  longer 
a  social  outcast  in  the  architectural  world.  The  days  of  its  aesthetic 
sorrow  are  forgotten,  and  it  seems  positively  to  smile  an  invitation 
to  every  passerby,  greeting  milkman  and  grocer’s  boy,  maid  and 
visitor,  with  a  cheery  hospitality  to  which  class  distinction  is  un¬ 
known. 

IT  has  always  been  the  standpoint  of  The  Craftsman  that 
whatever  the  builder  has  to  do  should  be  done  well,  and  that  no 
detail  is  too  small  or  too  prosaic  to  be  beneath  the  need  of  good 
craftsmanship.  Indeed,  we  have  always  felt  that  the  back  of  the 
house  is  even  more  important,  in  a  sense,  than  the  front,  since  it  is 
more  intimately  associated  with  the  private  life  of  the  family  in 
home  and  garden.  We  are  happy,  therefore,  to  help  welcome  the 
long-abused  back  entrance  to  its  rightful  place  and  prestige  in  the 
modern  home,  and  to  show  by  the  accompanying  illustrations  what 
some  of  our  architects  have  accomplished  in  the  design,  construction 
and  planting  of  this  important  feature. 

The  first  of  our  photographs  reveals  a  back  entrance  of  excep¬ 
tional  charm.  Indeed,  so  friendly  and  gracious  is  it  that  unless  one 
knew  its  location  one  could  hardly  guess  from  the  picture  whether 
it  was  front,  side  or  rear.  Yet  what  could  be  simpler  than  the  ma¬ 
terials  and  planting  to  which  its  picturesque,  old-fashioned  beauty 
is  due?  A  rough  stucco  wall  on  a  base  of  field  stone,  capped  by  a 
sloping  ridge  of  brick;  a  plain  opening  through  which  irregular  flag¬ 
stones  lead  to  a  garden  court ;  an  inexpensive  wire  arch  half  covered 
by  climbing  roses,  and  shrubs  at  each  side  on  the  grass. 

The  next  picture  suggests  a  delightful  rustic  treatment  for  the 
rear  of  a  woodland  home.  In  the  corner  of  this  log  and  concrete 
dwelling  is  the  kitchen,  screened  from  the  garden  by  a  unique  ar¬ 
rangement  of  thin  upright  logs.  A  long  rustic  pergola  stretches  out 
from  the  back  of  the  building  toward  the  pine  trees  at  the  foot  of 
the  garden,  bringing  the  house  into  close  harmony  with  its  environ¬ 
ment. 
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A  very  different  but  equally  interesting  service  entrance  is  seen 
in  the  following  view,  where  a  massive  wall  of  field  stone,  with  wide, 
rough  cement  joints  and  slanting  coping  of  brick  shelters  the  garden. 
Between  the  brick-capped  posts  of  stone  swings  a  dark  wooden  gate 
with  a  rather  decorative  and  unusual  top,  that  is  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  general  structure  and  design  of  the  house.  Here  also  there 
is  practically  no  attempt  at  decoration,  save  what  is  gained  through 
interesting  use  of  the  materials;  yet  the  whole  effect  is  one  of  sturdy 
sincerity  and  unassuming  beauty  that  suggest  the  informal  appeal 
of  an  old-fashioned  farm. 

LATTICEWORK  is  another  form  of  structure  that  proves  very 
successful  for  the  rear  entrances  of  frame  houses,  since  it  serves 
the  double  purpose  of  a  partial  screen  and  a  support  for  vines, 
and  at  the  same  time  adds  a  decorative  note  to  the  grounds.  In  two 
of  the  photographs  will  be  seen  examples  of  this  construction  that 
are  particularly  effective.  In  one  case  the  lattice  around  the  paved 
court  repeats  the  lines  of  the  small-paned  casements  and  the  hori¬ 
zontal  strips  against  the  house — the  latter  evidently  intended  for 
vines — and  the  arrangement  results  in  a  pleasant  blending  of  the 
building  and  garden  with  the  background  of  trees.  In  the  other 
instance,  a  white  wicket  gate  leads  from  the  side  path  into  the  lat¬ 
ticed  garden,  and  forms  an  attractive  contrast  with  the  solid  sur¬ 
face  of  the  stuccoed  wall.  At  present,  there  is  an  air  of  newness,  but 
the  planting  of  a  few  vines  against  the  lattice  and  wall  will  soon 
soften  the  structures  and  link  them  with  the  ground. 

Sometimes  the  back  entrance  takes  the  form  of  an  enclosed  court¬ 
yard,  such  as  shown  in  another  of  the  illustrations,  in  which  brick, 
stucco  and  shingles  are  happily  combined.  The  brick  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  wall,  being  laid  in  irregular  fashion,  with  rough  project¬ 
ing  faces,  gives  an  air  of  weathered  age,  and  when  broken  with  a 
few  more  vines  will  lose  its  monotony.  The  shingles,  sloping  over 
the  stuccoed  surface  above,  form  a  sort  of  hood  for  the  wooden  door. 

Another  variation  on  the  courtyard  idea  is  pictured  in  the  view 
below,  and  the  construction  here  is  especially  good.  The  house  it¬ 
self  rests  on  a  field-stone  foundation,  above  which  are  roughly  plas¬ 
tered  walls,  with  dark  wood  trim  for  windows  and  balcony,  and  roof 
of  slate.  A  note  of  brick  is  added  in  the  two  little  steps  that  lead  up 
to  the  recessed  corner  porch  with  its  simple  arches,  and  brick  is  also 
used  for  the  wall  that  partially  encloses  the  paved  court.  The  out¬ 
side  of  the  wall,  however,  is  plastered  like  the  house,  so  that  from 
without  one  sees  the  brick  along  the  top  only.  Here  again  the  ma¬ 
terials  are  of  the  simplest,  and  they  are  used  in  a  practical  construc- 
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tion,  the  picturesqueness  resulting  from  the  coloring,  texture  and 
proportions  and  not  from  any  obvious  attempt  at  ornament. 

From  these  few  but  interesting  examples,  the  imaginative  home¬ 
builder  may  draw  many  suggestions  for  his  own  use.  The  possibili¬ 
ties  for  beauty  of  structure  are  unlimited,  and  since  success  does  not 
necessarily  depend  upon  a  lavish  outlay,  original  and  charming  re¬ 
sults  are  within  reach  of  practically  all  who  are  building  or  remodel¬ 
ing  a  home.  And  surely,  when  such  a  friendly  atmosphere  can  be 
secured  for  the  kitchen  porch  and  its  adjoining  features,  the  maid 
or  the  woman  who  does  her  own  housework  will  no  longer  have  an 
unlovely  outlook  to  bewail.  Instead,  she  will  feel  that  the  “service” 
portion  of  the  home  is  being  at  last  accorded  its  due  distinction,  and 
that  the  back  entrance,  made  neat  and  beautiful,  will  symbolize  in 
its  own  cheerful,  unassuming  way,  the  dignity  of  labor  and  the  joy 
of  work  well  done 

It  is  possible  that  this  development  of  beauty  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  the  service  end,  may  do  something  toward  the  solution  of  the 
servant  problem  in  America.  We  certainly  in  the  past  have  not 
studied  very  profoundly  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  people 
who  make  comfort  and  convenience  in  our  own  lives  possible.  The 
least  attractive  room  has  always  been  the  kitchen.  The  smallest, 
darkest  and  coldest  rooms  have  been  the  servants’  quarters.  And 
the  outlook  from  their  quarters  has  been  a  matter  of  no  interest 
whatever.  We  would  have  thought  it  extravagant  in  the  past  to  have 
given  time,  attention  and  money  to  the  beautifying  of  the  quarter 
of  the  house  in  which  our  helpers  lived. 

A  change  of  point  of  view  is  coming  about  through  two  channels 
in  regard  to  our  attitude  toward  our  servants  in  America.  In  the 
first  place  the  supply  of  servants  is  going  to  run  very  short  here  on 
account  of  the  war  and  the  almost  complete  cessation  of  immigration ; 
on  the  other  hand,  women  are  becoming  through  the  Suffrage  move¬ 
ment  more  thoughtful,  more  truly  enlightened,  hence  humanitarian. 
The  time  has  come  when  a  woman  cannot  take  ease  and  comfort  at 
the  price  of  misery  and  discomfort  to  other  human  beings  and  the 
beautifying  of  the  back  of  the  house  is  unquestionably  one  phase  of 
this  form  of  enlightenment. 
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JOY:  BY  MARJORIE  SUTHERLAND 

THINK  I  could  turn  and  live  with  animals,  they  are  so 
placid  and  self-contained; 

I  stand  and  look  at  them  long  and  long. 

They  do  not  sweat  and  whine  about  their  condition; 
They  do  not  lie  awake  in  the  dark  and  weep  for 
their  sins; 

They  do  not  make  me  sick  discussing  their  duty 

to  God; 

Not  one  is  dissatisfied — not  one  is  demented  with  the  mania  of 
owning  things; 

Not  one  kneels  to  another,  nor  to  his  kind  that  lived  thousands  of 
years  ago; 

Not  one  is  respectable  or  industrious  over  the  whole  earth. 

WHITMAN’S  unfenced  lines  seem  refreshing  in  this  day  of  in¬ 
somnia  and  much  pulling  in  all  strata  of  society  in  order  to  ex- 
t  ract  some  species  of  ‘ ‘problem. ’  ’  We  may  gloat  over  the  racy 
half-truth  of  Whitman’s  observations  and  try  to  make  ourselves  believe 
that  it  would  bring  11s  joy  to  be  a  pig  without  any  troubles.  But  to  be  a 
beast  without  troubles  is  not  perhaps  the  realization  of  joy,  at  least 
no  beast  has  ever  revealed  to  us  its  beatific  state.  Even  the  little 
vivid  flashes  of  joy  which  come  like  lightning  to  the  pa  inf  idlest  lives, 
even  these,  it  seems  to  me,  are  worth  the  other  sorrows  of  being  human. 
And  this  reminds  me  of  a  moment  of  joy  which  I,  in  a  sort  of  second¬ 
hand  fashion,  once  saw  in  the  life  of  another.  I  did  not  know  the 
person,  had  never  seen  her  before,  nor  have  I  seen  her  since,  and  yet  I 
know  that  however  dull  or  painful  or  stormy  life  has  been  to  her — 
once  at  least  she  knew  a  moment  of  perfect  joy. 

It  happened  in  a  railway  station  in  a  busy  unpoetic  Western  town, 
on  a  clear  day  of  July  that  I  saw  a  girl  waiting  for  someone.  I  have 
seen  many  women  who  were  more  beautiful,  indeed  there  were  hand¬ 
somer  ones  in  that  very  station,  only  this  one  seemed  to  be  glorified 
with  the  radiance  of  a  great  expectation,  and  instinctively  I  knew 
that  she  was  waiting  for  her  lover.  She  was  slender  and  tall,  dressed 
simply  in  a  lavender  gown  with  long  white  gloves  and  a  white  hat. 
The  clothes  were  perfectly  ordinary,  except  that  they  almost  glowed 
with  tiptoe  anticipation  of  bliss.  When  she  came  into  the  waiting- 
room  she  looked  immediately  at  the  clock,  then  she  removed  the  glove 
from  her  right  hand,  tucked  it  in  carefully  at  the  wrist,  and  sat  down. 
A  train  boomed  into  the  station,  and  instantly  the  girl  sprang  up,  then 
looked  at  her  clock  again  and  sat  down.  It  was  not  her  train.  She 
smoothed  out  her  dress  prettily  just  as  if  she  were  a  little  girl  who  had 
been  warned  against  wrinkles  and  dust.  But  she  was  not  a  little  girl. 
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There  was  a  prophetic  consciousness  of  womanhood  in  her  manner. 
All  the  blood  of  her  grandmothers  who  had  waited  sometime  beside 
a  brook,  under  a  lilac-tree  or  beside  the  church  door  for  their  mates — 
all  the  tingling  expectant  blood  of  dead  women  who  had  once  been 
happy,  glowed  in  the  girl’s  cheeks  as  she  waited. 

And  then  a  second  train  arrived,  but  of  course  eagerness  had 
brought  her  there  much  too  early.  She  was  youthfully  impatient 
and  yet  if  only  she  could  have  realized  how  sweet  it  was  to  wait! 
The  hungry  wistful  suspense  that  precedes  realization — perhaps  this 
is  compensation  for  the  pangs  of  disillusionment.  To  believe — just 
once — that  something  will  be  perfect,  surely  this  exquisite  faith  is 
worth  the  price  of  imperfect  reality.  In  years  to  come  when  the  girl’s 
bright  brown  hair  had  faded  and  when  the  wonderful  passion-light 
in  her  eyes  had  died,  perhaps  she  would  remember  this  moment  when 
she  had  been  perfectly  happy,  when  faith  and  youth  conspired  to 
elevate  her  to  an  ecstasy  which  reality  might  never  fulfill — “once  in 
my  girlhood,  on  the  sixth  of  July,  when  my  blood  ran  warm  and  when 
desire  was  a  slow  great  flame  within  me — once  I  knew  a  moment  of 
perfect  joy,  once  before  anything  happened,  before  anything  was  real, 
like  a  vision  of  heaven,  like  a  dream  of  peace — once,  ah,  once!” 

And  then  the  third  train  came  in.  She  walked  quickly  to  the  door 
and  looked  down  the  long  line  of  dusty  coaches.  She  was  utterly 
oblivious  to  the  activities  of  her  fellow  men.  As  far  as  her  interest 
in  them  was  concerned  they  lived  on  another  planet  or  they  were 
quite  dead  and  buried.  It  was  just  as  if  she  were  alone  by  a  brook 
or  under  a  lilac-tree  as  her  grandmothers  had  been — she  was  so  per¬ 
fectly  sure  of  her  moment.  Detectives  and  undertakers  and  sweating 
burden-bearers  were  meeting  that  train  also,  but  it  was  nothing  to 
her.  Why  should  it  be?  Life  doesn’t  give  us  many  moments  like 
this.  The  sunshine  of  that  too  brilliant  summer  day  intensified  the 
splendor  of  the  girl’s  eyes.  Her  hands  were  clenched  tightly — the 
pink  ungloved  right  that  would  soon  clasp  its  mate.  Underneath 
her  modestly  sweet  gown  one  could  see  the  rapid  rise  and  fall  of  her 
young  breast.  A  wonderful  sight  for  her  lover.  Ah,  it  was  his 
moment  too,  only  men  cannot  give  themselves,  all  of  themselves 
like  that. 

They  filed  down  from  the  cars  after  the  democratic  American 
fashion,  richman,  poorman,  beggarman — I  saw  the  girl’s  hands 
clasped  tightly  under  her  chin.  She  had  seen  him.  She  held  out  her 
hands  and  gave  herself  to  him  as  a  child  gives  away  a  full-blown  rose. 

The  moment  of  joy  was  over,  gone  like  a  snuffed  flame.  Before 
this  lonely  pair  stretched  the  world  of  reality  and  they  were  to  make 
of  it  what  they  could. 
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black  and  white  craze  in  furnishings  swept  over  to 
^  America  several  years  ago  by  way  of  Hoffman  in 

Vienna  and  Poiret  in  Paris.  Biedmeyer,  too,  gave  us  a 
■  turn  in  his  half-mourning  interior  decorations  and 
WaU  ^  jiq  Lotta  thrilled  us  with  her  startling  splashes  of  green 
or  orange  on  linens  and  silks  of  wide  black  and  white 
striped  backgrounds.  All  of  these  artists  in  fabrics 
had  their  vogue  with  us.  We  used  their  original  materials,  we  copied 
them  and  we  adapted  them  in  a  gentle  manner  to  our  more  modified 
interests  in  life.  But  it  is  a  rare  thing  today  in  America  to  see  even  a 
Hoffman  room,  to  say  nothing  of  an  entire  house,  although  Austria 
still  clings  to  this  man’s  extraordinary  and  startling  fascination. 
Biedmeyer  is  almost  exclusively  seen  in  Vienna.  Poiret  is,  if  alive, 
fighting  for  his  country. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  the  use  of  color  and  color 
combinations  in  household  decorations  must  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
express  the  emotional  interests  in  life  of  the  nation  originating  said 
combinations,  just  as  in  Holland,  the  gray  land  of  intense  people,  the 
houses  are  painted  warm  reddish  brown  and  the  sails  a  rich  blue  and 
the  gardens  flame  with  the  most  brilliant  flowers  in  the  world;  while 
in  France,  where  the  fields  and  hills  are  saturated  with  sunlight,  and 
the  nation  more  or  less  artificial,  the  most  delicate  color  tints  and 
combinations  of  harmonies  have  originated.  The  present  craze  for 
color  or  for  black  and  white  in  juxtaposition  with  color  sprang  out  of 
the  interests  of  the  Hungarian  and  Austrian  peasants,  whose  lives 
are  dull  and  temperament  quicksilver.  In  fact,  the  most  interesting 
designs  used  today  in  the  Vienne  Werkstaatte  were  taken  from  the 
brilliant  compositions  of  some  of  the  old  Hungarian  potters'.  Lotta’s 
richest  fabrics  suggest  Hungarian  peasant  svork. 

Our  attitude  toward  all  of  this  more  or  less  new  art  movement 
has  been  one  of  amused  interest.  It  is  as  though  we  had  said:  “It  is 
humorously  pleasing  for  the  moment,  it  astonishes  our  neighbors  and 
gives  us  an  air  of  being  innovators.”  But  this  point  of  view  never 
accomplishes  anything.  It  is  essential  for  one's  interest  to  be  deep- 
seated  to  create  what  is  either  beautiful  or  permanent,  and  all  along 
with  this  Viennese  movement,  we  have  known  that  we  were  merely 
sidestepping  for  a  fad,  never  for  a  moment  making  actual  progress  in 
creating  a  valuable  style  in  American  furniture. 

A  notable  exception  to  this  certain  flippant  tendency  in  modern 
furnishings  is  the  beautiful  American  ivory  and  black  furniture 
created  by  the  furniture  craftsmen,  A.  H.  Notman  &  Co.  The 
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designs  of  this  furniture  are  distinctly  elegant.  The  ivory  tone  is  so 
rich  and  soft  that  it  has  the  effect  of  being  treated  with  wax.  The 
black  is  so  handled  in  the  low  relief  that  it  does  little  more  than  give 
the  effect  of  carving.  It  is  a  furniture  which  lends  itself  most  interest¬ 
ingly  to  Oriental  color  harmonies,  to  French  delicate  period  designs 
or  to  modem  block-printed  linens  and  raw  silks. 

THE  same  firm  is  also  presenting  what  they  call  polychrome 
furniture.  This  is  ivory  white  in  ground,  cut  in  low  relief  for 
ornamentation,  and  black,  dull  red,  green,  yellow  and  blue 
filled-in  designs,  a  kind  of  decoration  we  are  told  employed  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  in  their  household  articles,  as  well  as 
in  their  architecture,  and  to  be  found  in  the  relics  that  are  even  now 
being  unearthed  from  the  buried  ruins  of  Pompeian  homes.  In  our 
illustrations  we  are  showing  only  the  Notman  ivory  and  black  furni¬ 
ture,  as  the  coloring  in  the  polychrome  ornamentation  is  more  difficult 
to  reproduce,  though  on  the  whole  possibly  more  rich  and  interesting 
in  effect.  The  special  pieces  of  ivory  and  black  illustrating  this 
article  are  not  only  durable  and  graceful,  but  are  particularly  effective 
in  the  modern  American  drawing  room.  This  furniture  is  so  unusual, 
so  distinctly  original,  so  suited  to  a  variety  of  backgrounds  and 
personal  tastes,  that  we  feel  it  important  to  describe  it  in  detail. 

THE  grooves  are  painted  black  and  the  surface  is  treated  with 
a  special  mixture  of  paint  which  gives  a  curious,  mottled,  rich 
ivory  effect,  calling  to  mind  old  museum  pieces  so  enriched 
with  age  that  they  seem  to  have  gone  through  a  process  of  delicate 
mellowing  that  the  finest  craftsman  could  not  achieve.  The  black 
stripes  and  bands  and  other  decorative  marks  give  a  peculiar  em¬ 
phasis  against  the  old  ivory,  and  form  a  contrast  which  is  both  rich 
and  subtle,  curiously  complete  and  permanent  in  result. 

As  this  furniture  carries  only  two  tones,  used  in  a  markedly 
decorative  fashion,  it  is  peculiarly  effective  in  relation  to  plain  colors 
in  upholstery,  draperies  and  walls.  Pompeian  red,  burnt  orange  and 
deep  vivid  blue  velours  are  particularly  rich  in  combination.  Rather 
delicate  shades  of  rose  or  even  lavender  may  also  be  employed,  but 
brown  should  be  sternly  avoided.  Tapestry  effects  or  some  of  the  new 
block-printed  linens  thought  out  in  relation  to  the  draperies  would 
be  gratifying.  As  there  is  sufficient  of  the  black  and  ivory  stripe  effect 
in  most  of  the  tables,  chairs  and  lamp  shades,  it  will  be  found  best  not 
to  use  the  same  pattern  for  draperies,  as  repetition  of  motif  in  furni¬ 
ture  and  upholstery  is  apt  to  be  monotonous.  Indeed,  plain  hangings 
at  the  windows  and  other  openings  would  probably  prove  the  most 
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effective  background  for  the  furniture,  giving  at  the  same  time  an 
atmosphere  of  restfulness. 

The  armchair  and  the  two  side  chairs  shown  among  our  illustra¬ 
tions  are  especially  worth  noting,  as  to  design  and  decoration.  In 
the  first  one,  the  arms  form  a  graceful  continuation  of  the  front  legs, 
while  the  rear  legs  are  carried  up  with  very  faint  curves  into  the  back. 
The  bases  of  the  legs  are  joined  by  carved  cross  pieces  which  add  a 
graceful  note,  and  the  black  and  ivory  striped  covering  of  the  seat 
repeats  the  black  and  ivory  decorations  of  the  chair  itself. 

The  sofa  harmonizes  perfectly  in  design  and  decoration  with  the 
armchair.  In  fact,  it  is  practically  the  same  design  elongated  and  with 
double  panel  back.  While  shown  here  with  black  and  ivory  striped, 
upholstered  seat,  it  would  also  be  effective  in  some  plain  color  velour 
to  match  the  color  scheme  of  the  room 

The  two  other  chairs,  although  of  the  same  general  type  as  to 
finish,  show  considerable  variation  in  structural  detail  and  in  orna¬ 
ment.  The  chair  on  the  left  is  very  simple  in  construction,  the  only 
noticeable  design  being  in  the  center  of  the  back,  which  is  made  in 
the  form  of  a  semi-classical  ornament  in  black  and  ivory.  Lines  of 
black  are  also  used  to  define  the  back  and  legs.  The  right  hand  chair 
has  an  equally  decorative  bit  of  carving  in  black  and  ivory  in  the 
back,  and  the  lower  part  is  similar  in  design  to  the  armchair  in  the 
first  picture.  In  both  these  chairs  cane  seats  are  used. 

The  table  and  lamp  in  another  illustration,  even  without  any  other 
surroundings,  form  a  unique  and  charming  group.  The  legs  of  the 
table  and  the  wood  which  connects  them  at  the  back  are  carved  and 
decorated  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  armchair  previously  described, 
and  the  rest  of  the  table  of  course  is  finished  in  dull  mottled  ivory 
with  a  peculiarly  decorative  effect  in  the  band  of  vertical  black 
grooves  around  the  top.  The  interest  which  the  makers  of  this 
furniture  have  devoted  to  its  design  is  further  evidenced  by  the 
mottled  ivory  lamp  stand  with  its  black  trimmings  and  black  and 
white  fabric  shade,  and  the  ivory  and  black  book  ends. 

Turning  to  the  top  section  of  a  mirror,  one  finds  the  black  and  old 
ivory  used  in  a  somewhat  different  manner  and  with  different  outlines 
in  the  design  of  the  piece.  A  mirror  of  this  type  would  be  suitable 
either  for  the  hall  or  for  some  appropriate  space  in  the  drawing  room. 

THE  chest  of  drawers  serves  as  another  attractive  example  of 
the  way  in  which  the  decoration  of  this  type  of  furniture  may 
be  used.  There  is  a  suggestion  about  this  piece  of  almost 
sturdy  peasant  craftmanship,  but  the  regular  and  delicate  carving 
elevates  it  to  a  more  elegant  plane.  As  usual,  the  carving  is  in  keeping 
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“TWO '.SIDE  CHAIRS  AND  COUCH  IN  A  MOTTLED  OLD 
AND  CARVED  DECORATIONS  ARE  IN  BLACK:  WITH  BLACK  AND  \\  HITE  VELVET  LPHCL.T-  . 


"THIS  TABLE,  LAMP  AND  BOOK  ENDS  ARE  AMONG 
THE  MOST  DISTINCTIVE  PIECES  OF  THE  NEW 
notman  designs  :  THE  OLD  IVORY  table  with 

ITS  CARVED  GROOVED  LEGS  INLAID  WITH  BLACK, 
ITS  CURVED  WOOD  AT  THE  BASE  AND  THE  BAND 
OF  VERTICAL  BLACK-PAINTED  GROOVES  AROUND 
THE  TOP,  IS  DISTINCTIVELY  DECORATIVE:  THE 
SAME  EFFECT  OF  OLD  IVORY  SURFACE  AND  BLACK 
STRIPES  HAS  BEEN  CARRIED  OUT  IN  THE  LAMP 
AND  BOOK  ENDS. 


THE  CONSOLE  PICTURED 
BELOW  IS  IN  THE  SAME 
STYLE,  DESIGN  AND 
DECORATION  AS  THE 
LARGE  TABLE,  SOFA 
AND  CHAIRS  PREVI¬ 
OUSLY  REPRODUCED  : 
THE  CURVED  WOOD  AT 
THE  BASE  OF  THE  LEGS 
AND  EDGE  OF  THE  TABLE, 
THE  SYMMETRICAL 
CARVING,  THE  MOTTLED 
OLD  IVORY  SURFACE 
ARE  ALL  PARTS  OF  A 
DECORATIVE  WHOLE 
AND  WOULD  ADD  DIS¬ 
TINCTION  TO  ONE’S 
HALL,  ESPECIALLY  IF 
A  TOUCH  OF  COLOR 
WERE  GIVEN  BY  A  RICH 
BLUE  OR  ORANGE  VASE, 
OR  A  BOWL  OF  CRIMSON 
ROSES. 


AN  OVAL  MIRROR  OF 
GREAT  SIMPLICITY  IS 
SEEN  ABOVE  THIS  CON¬ 
SOLE,  THE  ONLY  ORNA¬ 
MENTATION  OF  THE 
FRAME  BEING  IN 
SLIGHT  CARVING  AT 
TOP  AND  BOTTOM  :  THE 
GROUP  OF  FURNITURE 
ILLUSTRATED  IN  THIS 
ARTICLE  IS  EXCEP¬ 
TIONALLY  WORTH 
THE  OBSERVATION  OF 
HOMEMAKERS  WHO 
DESIRE  SOME  FORM  OF 
GRACEFUL,  DECORA¬ 
TIVE,  YET  NOT  TOO 
ELABORATE  FURNITURE  : 
LATER,  IF  A  CHANGE 
FROM  THE  BLACK  AND 
WHITE  IS  DESIRED,  IT 
COULD  BE  TURNED 
INTO  POLYCHROME  OR 
MADE  OF  ANY  OTHER 
TWO  TONES  DESIRED 
FOR  SOME  ESPECIAL 
COLOR  SCHEME. 


ANOTHER  VARIATION  OF  THIS 
TYPE  OF  FURNITURE  IS  SHOWN 
IN  THE  CHEST  OF  DRAWERS  AND 
MIRROR  :  THE  STURDY  CRAFTS¬ 
MANSHIP  SUGGESTS  THE  WORK 
OF  CONSCIENTIOUS  PEASANTS, 

BUT  THE  REGULAR  AND  DELICATE 
CARVING  SPEAKS  OF  A  MORE 
HIGHLY  SKILLED  HAND:  AS 
USUAL,  THE  SURFACE  IS  PAINTED 
OLD  IVORY  AND  THE  DESIGN  IS 
BLACK  :  SUCH  A  CHEST  COULD 
BE  EFFECTIVELY  CARRIED  OUT  IN 
POLYCHROME,  AS  WELL  AS  IN 
BLACK  AND  WHITE:  BY  TINTING 
THE  BACKGROUND  WITH  SUBDUED 
POMPEIAN  REDS,  BLUES,  TERRA¬ 
COTTAS  OR  DULL  GOLD,  IT  WOULD 
BE  A  RICH  AND  MOST  UNUSUAL 
PIECE  OF  FURNITURE  FOR  SOME 
LARGE  HALL. 
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with  the  structural  requirements,  one  pattern  being  used  on  each 
drawer  and  the  knobs  being  placed  in  the  centers  of  leaves,  where 
they  seem  to  be  part  of  the  pattern.  Additional  emphasis  is  given  by 
the  stem  of  conventionalized  leaves  carried  part  way  up  each  side. 
As  in  the  other  cases,  the  indented  portions  of  the  carving  are  filled 
in  with  black. 

Another  variation  of  this  interesting  style  is  found  in  the  console 
and  oval  mirror,  the  former  in  the  style  of  the  large  table,  sofa  and 
armchair,  and  here  again  is  emphasized  the  decorative  effect  of  black 
grooves  in  the  old  ivory  surface. 

Polychrome  furniture  presents  a  unique  combination  of  modern 
convenience  of  structure  and  design  and  the  quaintly  carved  and 
colored  style  of  decoration  used  by  old  Spanish  cabinet-makers.  In 
these  decorations  are  united  quaint  symbols  and  heraldic  devices  of 
various  hues,  likewise  conventionalized  trees,  foliage,  flowers  and  geo¬ 
metric  designs.  As  to  color,  the  main  surface  of  the  wood  is  usually  of 
a  dull,  irregular  old-ivory  tone,  somewhat  like  the  old  ivory  of  the 
furniture  illustrated  in  this  article,  while  in  the  carving  are  blended 
often  a  dozen  or  more  different  colors  or  shades,  ranging  from  cream, 
pale  greens  and  browns,  soft  greens  and  blues,  to  more  definite  notes 
of  red  and  orange,  the  whole  effect  being  rich  and  unusual. 

In  fact,  these  departures  open  up  a  new  line  of  initiative  in  the 
cabinet-making  world  and  may  help  to  lead  eventually  to  the  creation 
in  this  country  of  definite  styles  in  American  furniture,  suited  to  the 
drawing  rooms  of  those  who  prefer  a  rather  formal  type  of  elegance, 
or  the  living  rooms  of  those  whose  tastes  run  along  simpler  lines. 

The  success  of  such  furniture  as  Notman  and  Co.  have  created 
recently  is  bound  to  bring  about  a  greater  interest  in  original  furniture 
designs  to  harmonize  with  interior  fittings.  We  have  found,  through 
the  work  of  such  cabinet-makers  as  these,  that  the  time  has  not  gone 
by  for  interesting  and  well  developed  new  cabinet  work  in  this 
country.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  rely  upon  old  models  and  even 
to  attempt  slight  variation  from  them  nervously.  Women  are  already 
beginning  to  plan  not  only  interior  decorations  from  one  end  of  a 
house  to  the  other,  but  to  design  single  pieces  of  furniture  of  unique 
ideas  as  well  as  entire  sets  for  certain  rooms  which  demand  the 
unusual. 

As  women  become  more  and  more  intelligent  in  their  outlook  on 
life,  more  and  more  cultivated  in  their  handling  of  the  social  and 
aesthetic  problems,  the  artistic  impulse  which  makes  for  beautiful 
and  appropriate  surroundings  will  increase  to  an  extent  in  this 
country  that  will  probably  make  home-making  the  most  interesting 
occupation  in  the  feminine  world. 
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WEET  Alyssum,  fragrant  with  the  noon-day  sun, 
tumbled  over  the  edges  of  the  path  that  led  to  the 
cottage  door.  Heliotrope,  mignonette,  daisies,  lark¬ 
spur,  fox  glove,  hollyhocks  and  a  dozen  other  grate¬ 
ful  bloomers  filled  the  little  plot  before  the  doorstep 
and  this  miracle  of  color  and  sweetness  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  few  hours  industry  just  one  short  month  be¬ 
fore.  For  in  the  middle  of  April  the  little  low-lying  cottage  had  been 
a  deserted  pigeon  coop  and  in  place  of  the  garden  had  been  a  wilder¬ 
ness  of  tumble-down  wire  runs. 

The  garden  was  only  thirty  feet  square  and  it  was  entirely  en¬ 
closed.  On  one  side  nestled  the  cottage  itself,  its  door  shaded  by 
a  plum  tree  and  its  end  guarded  by  a  lovely  quince,  the  summer 
home  of  Jenny  Wren  and  her  brood.  On  the  other  sides  the  bound¬ 
aries  were  a  high  arbor  vita?  hedge,  a  grape  trellis  and  a  dense  screen 
of  Cobaea  scandens  and  morning  glories  respectively,  rich  dark  green 
backgrounds  for  the  planting  within.  Absolute  privacy  was  the 
feeling  of  this  tiny  garden,  for  even  the  entrance  was  barred  by  a 
gate  that  clicked,  and  guarding  the  white  gate  was  a  Cape  Cod  sailor 
boy  who  whirled  his  tiny  oars  in  consternation  at  the  approach  of 
even  the  slightest  breeze. 

On  this  particular  June  morning  the  latch  clicked  merrily  to  wel¬ 
come  me  as  I  came  through  and  stood  spellbound  at  the  miracle  that 
Nature  had  worked  for  me.  The  little  sailor  said  to  me  “Come  in, 
Come  in,”  the  flowers  murmured,  “Stay  awhile,”  and  the  settle  at 
the  cottage  door  said,  “You  cannot  resist  me.”  I  couldn't  resist  him 
either  until  I  had  seen  each  fresh  bloom,  but  neither  could  I  longre- 
sist  the  cottage  for  although  it  was  still  of  plain  exterior  and  needed 
its  covering  of  rose  vines  over  trellis  and  roof,  on  the  inside  it  was 
adorable. 

During  the  month  we  hired  a  mason  to  lay  a  red  cement  floor  in 
the  room  thirty  by  ten.  a  fireplace  the  width  of  the  room  and  a  red  tile 
hearth  to  go  between  Dutch  seats.  Then  with  the  ever  useful  beaver 
board  we  covered  walls  and  roof,  allowing  the  beams  in  the  roof  to 
show.  The  lower  part  of  the  walls  we  papered  with  a  golden  brown 
grass  cloth  paper,  tinted  the  upper  portion  a  pretty  buff  and  treated 
the  ceiling  in  the  same  way.  The  woodwork  we  stained  a  dark  brown 
with  a  simple  stain  made  of  burnt  umber  and  gasoline.  Now  came 
the  time  to  move  in  and  rag  carpets,  gate-leg  table,  Windsor  chairs 
and  flowers  on  the  sills  of  the  pretty  casement-windows  made  the 
room  adorable.  A  small  addition  to  the  building  served  as  a  photo¬ 
grapher’s  dark-room,  and  in  exchange  for  an  expenditure  of  four 
hundred  dollars  we  had  a  charming  studio,  complete  in  every  detail 
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THE  IRON-BOUND  DUTCH  DOOR  OF  THE  WHITE  GATE  STUDIO,  WITH  ITS 
SHELTERING  HOOD  AND  TRELLISED  LADDER  FOR  ROSES  TO  CLIMB  UPON. 


Till.  IIOORYARD  OF  THE  WHITE  GATE  STUDIO  WITH  ITS  OLD- 
1  ASH10NED  SETTLE  AND  GARDEN  OF  TWILIGHT  FRAGRANCE. 


“we  covered  the  walls  and  roof  with  the  ever  useful  beaver  board,  allowing  the 

BEAMS  IN  THE  ROOF  TO  SHOW  :  THE  LOWER  PART  OF  THE  WALLS  WE  PAPERED  WITH  A 
GOLDEN-BROWN  GRASS  -  CLOTH  PAPES,  TINTED  THE  UPPER  PORTION  A  PRETTY  BUFF  AND 
TREATED  THE  CEILING  IN  THE  SAME  WAY.” 


THE  DUTCH  DOOR  WITH  ITS 
IRON  KNOCKER,  SHOWING 
THE  OLD-FASHIONED  SETTLE 
CLOSE  TO  THE  FIREPLACE 
AND  ITS  MATE  IN  THE 
SUNNY  CARDEN  OUTSIDE: 
THE  HESSIAN  SOLDIER 
ANDIRONS  AND  THE  CRANE 
AND  KETTLE  ARE  AMONG 
THE  THINGS  THAT  ACCOUNT 
SO  MUCH  FOR  THE  FRIENDLY 
ATMOSPHERE  :  INFORMALITY 
AND  LACK  OF  PRETENSE 
SOMETIMES  GIVE  TO  SMALL 
ROOMS  A  SWEET  GRACIOUS¬ 
NESS  LIKE  THAT  WHICH 
RADIATES  FROM  A  HOSPITABLE 
HOSTESS  WHO  INSTINCTIVELY 
MAKES  HER  GUESTS  FEEL  AT 
HOME. 


A  WINDOW  NOOK  BY 
THE  OLD  FIREPLACE, 
THE  OVEN  BEING 
TURNED  INTO  A 
NICHE  FOR  BOOKS  : 
SPINNING  WHEELS, 
BOOKS,  RAG  CARPETS, 
GATELEG  TABLES  AND 
WINDSOR  CHAIRS, 
FOUND  IN  EXPLOR¬ 
ING  WALKS,  OR  THE 
GIFT  OF  FRIENDS, 
GIVE  VALUE  PAST 
THE  ORDINARY  FORCE 
OF  MONEY  TO  BUY  t 
A  ROOM  FURNISHED 
GRADUALLY  WITH 
ARTICLES  CHOSEN 
UNDER  PLEASANT 
CIRCU  M  STANCES 
HAS  AN  ATMO¬ 
SPHERE  OF  RAREST 
NAMELESS  CHARM. 


THE  WHITE  GATE  STUDIO 


even  to  electric  lights  and  running  water.  The  White  Gate  Studio 
soon  attained  a  reputation,  due  to  its  charm  and  simplicity,  and  the 
little  extras  which  count  for  so  much  were  soon  contributed.  A 
crane  and  kettle  for  the  old-fashioned  fireplace  were  the  first  ad¬ 
ditions.  Hessian  soldier  andirons  came  next,  then  sketches,  books, 
pewter  ware,  vases,  brasses,  growing  plants  and  dozens  of  things 
poured  in. 

There  is,  however,  one  spot  more  potent  in  charm  than  the  cozy 
chimney  corner,  more  entrancing  than  the  garden  ablaze  with  color 
and  steeped  in  old-fashioned  perfumes,  that  spot  is  the  door  step. 
Every  evening  at  sunset  I  sit  on  the  big  settle  outside  the  Dutch 
door  to  watch  the  beauties  of  the  dying  day.  The  bees  carry  their 
last  heavy  load  of  honey  from  the  two  beautiful  standard  fuchsias, 
which  give  a  little  air  of  formality  to  the  entrance,  the  wrens  sing 
their  last  sweet  notes  of  love  for  the  day  and  the  garden  offers  up 
it’s  mighty  gift  of  fragrance  to  do  homage  to  their  author,  the  sun. 
As  twilight  settles,  the  spirit  of  the  little  garden  grows  more  potent, 
more  pervasive,  more  entrancing. 

F  I  X)  transform  such  a  deserted  “pigeon  coop”  into  a  veritable  dove- 
|  cot  for  working,  thinking,  happily  living  people,  required  but 
little  of  the  golden  medium  of  exchange  decided  upon  by  law¬ 
makers.  It  required  instead  a  finer  price,  that  of  exercising  imagination, 
going  back  in  fancy  to  the  Biblical  precedent  of  taking  the  cornerstone 
that  the  builders  rejected  and  making  therefrom  a  temple  unto  the 
Lord,  or  our  modem  substitute  for  it,  a  house  for  man,  the  lord  of  the 
earth.  All  through  New  England  are  many  such  opportunities  sleep¬ 
ily  awaiting,  like  the  Princess  of  the  fairy  tale,  the  Prince,  a  man 
of  imagination,  to  bring  them  to  life. 

There  is  a  charm  about  remodeled  houses  seldom  found  in  new 
ones.  They  have  like  chameleons  taken  on  the  tones  of  Nature.  An 
abandoned  old  house  seems  like  the  trees,  shrubs  and  brooklets,  a 
naturally  grown  thing,  awaiting  our  friendly  desire  for  possession. 
We  treasure  them  as  we  do  old  pieces  of  furniture  humanized  by  long 
loving  care  of  people  and  mellowed  by  time.  No  painter  can  tone  a 
building  to  equal  the  coloring  of  suns,  storms  and  lichens. 

Of  a  necessity  such  a  remodeled  place  needs  furniture  made  valu¬ 
able  by  loving  use  of  other  people,  by  gift  of  friend  or  by  purchase 
under  some  especially  happy  circumstances,  mementoes  of  pleasant 
little  trips,  perhaps.  Every  detail  of  such  redeemed  little  places  wins 
a  place  of  its  own  in  our  minds,  places  reserved  for  friends  and  treas¬ 
ured  memories. 
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HER  FIANCE:  BY  MARIE  VAN  SAANAN 

ER  name  was  Marie  Soleil.  She  lived  in  a  tiny  room  that 
smelt  of  faded  things.  She  had  lived  there  neatly  and 
uncomplainingly  for  fifteen  years.  No  one  had  ever 
minded  what  became  of  her.  She  eked  out  a  timid, 
honest,  and  spiritless  existence  by  fabricating  paper 
flowers.  Indeed  she  looked  like  a  wilted  pink  flower 
that  has  lain  too  long  without  care.  Yet  loveless  and 
ungraceful,  Marie  Soleil  guarded  in  a  secret  sanctuary  of  imagination, 
wistful  tendencies  toward  romance  and  adventure. 

W1  len  she  was  loneliest,  she  would  stand  and  stare  out  of  the 
narrow  window  which  seemed  to  be  merely  basted  in  the  slanting 
roof  of  the  old  house.  She  stared  over  the  crimson  head  of  a  peaked 
geranium  balanced  on  the  window  sill.  She  stared  with  dull  small 
eyes  wondering  at  the  decomposed  stridences  of  the  city.  Fragments 
of  inconsequent  sound  mounted  reiterating  notes  and  themes,  as  if 
instruments  of  a  vast  orchestra  were  tuning  tirelessly,  while  waiting 
signal  for  a  concerted  harmony  which  never  came.  In  certain  moods 
of  Paris,  through  blue  haze,  the  houses  grinning  and  blinking  like 
linked  files  of  monsters  in  grotesque  hats,  with  chimneys  as  plumes, 
seemed  poised  for  the  figures  of  a  quadrille.  She  thought  they  leered 
and  winked  at  her,  inviting  her  to  the  dance.  Often  she  shook  her 
head  at  them.  But  they  were  friendlier  than  the  strangers  who,  with 
averted  faces,  hurried  over  the  cool  slate-colored  streets.  She  had 
never  solved  the  tricks  of  relationship,  or  gained  by  eloquent  personal 
appeal  any  human  recognition  of  value.  She  counted  nods  and 
casual  words  the  sum  due  her  of  sociability. 

Now  while  she  made  paper  flowers  for  a  living  and  stared  out  of 
the  window,  nations  intrigued,  combined,  and  decided  momentous 
affairs.  Then  one  day  there  was  war.  Whereupon  preconceived 
attitudes  and  complacencies,  scattered  like  chaff  in  a  cyclone,  and 
the  people  of  many  nations  were  thrust  suddenly  into  conscious  forms 
of  pain  and  violence.  Men,  leagued  in  armies,  strove  by  destroying  to 
survive.  Problems  of  families,  homes,  affairs  of  individuals  vanished 
beneath  the  trampling  tramping  obedient  masses  moved  onward 
with  click  of  machinery  by  calculating  governments.  Voices  raised  in 
unison,  sang  the  anthem  with  large  grave  accents  that  drowned  the 
monotone  of  farewells.  The  air,  the  earth,  the  seas  hung  heavy  with 
death.  The  stations  of  cities,  more  significant  than  ever,  hummed 
with  the  vivid  passage  of  soldiers,  and  women,  who  in  final  convulsive 
gesture  appeared  to  retain,  while  freeing. 

Marie  Soleil  stopped  making  paper  flowers,  since  she  could  no 
longer  sell  them.  With  this  brusque  cessation  of  livelihood,  she 
joined  dismayed  throngs,  entered  the  vortex  of  taxed  responsibility, 
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and  became  a  quickened  nerve  in  a  responsive  population.  Only  no 
one  bad  time  to  notice  her  readiness  to  play  her  part. 

In  vain  she  pinned  a  penny  tricolored  badge  of  France  upon  her 
shabby  coat,  and  mingled  wistfully  with  febrile  crowds.  In  vain  she 
circled  discursive  groups,  listening  to  loud  opinions,  nodding  approval, 
or  sighing  in  gentle  echo  of  public  sentiment.  Since  she  had  sent  no 
man  away  to  die,  her  weeping  could  only  water  other  graves  and 
there  were  already  enough  tears  for  those. 

Wherever  she  went,  through  the  tiny  street  which  had  known  her 
for  fifteen  years,  in  the  expectant  city  among  the  hushed  black- 
browed  women  who  clung  together  sharing  fears  and  pride,  she 
could  only  touch  the  rim  of  their  anguish.  And  when  she  ventured  to 
intrude  upon  their  banded  talk  with  halting  phrase  of  comfort,  they 
would  first  turn  eagerly  to  her,  question  her  authority,  then  shake 
their  heads  and  murmur:  “It  is  easy  to  talk,  Mademoiselle  .  .  . 
but  it  is  never  the  same  when  you  have  no  one  out  there.  ...” 

Sometimes  they  eyed  her  askance,  as  a  curiosity  seeker.  Kindlier 
women  unfolded  to  her  breathless  attention  tales  of  danger  and  hero¬ 
ism,  read  her  scraps  of  letters  from  absent  sons,  husbands  and  sweet¬ 
hearts,  gave  to  her  the  paler  echo  of  their  stoic  resignation.  Still 
others  questioned  her  with  that  fine  cruelty  of  advantage,  assuming 
condescending  manners  when  they  discovered  her  lack  of  claim. 
They  grudged  her  spirit  any  credit  of  loyalty. 

The  concierge,  a  stout  voluble  guardian  of  the  old  house,  assem¬ 
bled  daily  a  round  of  cronies  in  her  gloomy  den  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs.  The  place  smelt  of  chicory  and  lard,  and  shadows  lay  stuffily 
over  her  Norman  bed,  red-covered  table,  and  kitchen  chairs.  But 
on  the  mantelpiece  in  antiquated  frames  stood  a  male  generation 
of  her  family,  all  in  uniform.  She  had  a  brother  in  the  trenches,  a 
nephew  had  already  been  wounded.  Now  to  the  clack  of  tongues  the 
concierge  directed  importantly  the  confection  of  socks  and  scarfs 
for  “our  ones.” 

Marie  Soleil  envied  these  women  their  knitting.  She  knew  that 
in  all  the  city  women  were  bending  over  needles  and  wool.  But  she 
had  not  money  enough  to  buy  wool,  or  indeed  anyone  to  knit  for. 
Everywhere  she  applied  for  work  they  explained  to  her  in  set  phrase 
that  they  had  no  need  of  extra  good  will,  or  that  she  would  have  to 
supply  her  own  materials,  or  that  they  only  accepted  members  of 
such  and  such  a  society.  So  she  would  steal  back  to  her  little  room, 
rebuffed  and  ashamed  of  her  enforced  inactivity,  and  wonder  more 
than  ever  why,  in  the  pulsing  tragic  events  of  the  day,  she  had  no 
place. 

She  grew  thinner  and  more  subdued.  Her  savings  came  to  a  frail 
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showing.  Winter  threatened.  The  acrid  fragrance  of  chrysanthemums 
edged  the  frosting  air.  Women  knitted  harder  than  ever  for  the  sol¬ 
diers  in  the  trenches,  who  with  numbed  fingers  were  pulling  and  pull¬ 
ing  at  triggers  set  to  kill. 

Marie  Soleil,  driven  with  the  rest  into  an  inclement  season,  tried 
not  to  think  of  herself. 

“They  are  colder  than  I  could  ever  be.” 

She  was  too  proud  to  ask  for  help.  Besides  first  consideration  was 
due  to  the  women  whose  men  were  fighting.  She  could  not  conceive  of 
armies,  battles  and  ravaged  lands,  nor  hear  the  echo  of  cannons.  But 
she  paused  and  shivered  at  evoked  horrors,  when  rolling  on  their 
mute  closed  way  through  racket  of  traffic  went  long  grey  lines  of 
ambulances.  Their  trim  clean  mystery,  their  neat  red  emblems 
covered  so  smoothly  what  lay  within.  Marie  Soleil’s  heart  ached 
with  the  need  to  make  these  sad  men  whole  again.  She  loved  the 
bandaged  convalescents,  who  in  faded  uniforms  passed  consciously 
with  glistening  grateful  eyes,  glad  above  all  to  be  still  alive.  They 
never  noticed  her.  But  to  her  each  was  a  hero,  the  savior  of  her 
country.  She  worshipped  them  as  a  young  girl,  choosing  shyly  the 
perfect  man,  thrones  him  high  above  all  other  men. 

Sometimes  her  concierge  talked  to  her  and  gave  her  news  of  the 
brother  and  nephew,  adding  with  a  wise  nod: 

“You  are  fortunate  to  have  no  one,  Mademoiselle.  It  is  dif¬ 
ferent  .  .  .  which  seemed  to  Marie  Soleil  a  covert  reproach. 

Then  came  the  day  of  the  Dead.  The  people  of  the  city  streamed 
in  thick  quiet  masses  to  the  cemeteries.  They  went,  united  in  cult 
of  souvenir,  to  visit  and  flower  their  dead.  It  was  a  day  of  flowers. 
The  tang  of  wilting  chrysanthemums,  musty  whiffs  of  fading  violets, 
the  persuasive  fragrance  of  tributes  stirred  through  the  cold  grey 
day.  Armies  of  flowers  walked  vividly  to  chosen  graves  and  knelt  re¬ 
freshingly.  Assembled  families  went  soberly  to  cluster  around  some 
shrine.  The  restless  spirit  of  battlefields  seemed  bidden  to  the  stone 
houses  of  the  dead.  Beside  the  carved  labeling  slabs  of  monuments 
and  crosses,  floated  intangibly  the  nameless  souls  of  soldiers,  who 
had  travelled  far,  bidding  for  permanent  hospitality.  It  was  as  if, 
collected  in  grave  unity,  the  mourned  military  dead  of  France  had 
given  tryst. 

Marie  Soleil  felt  disgraced  because  she  had  no  one  to  weep  for  on 
such  a  day.  However  she  put  on  her  rusty  black  cape  that  hung  in 
meager  folds,  her  jaded  straw  hat  with  a  feather  neatly  circling  a 
low  brim,  and  pinning  the  tricolored  badge  in  bright  view  crept  forth 
to  join  the  crowds.  Lost,  unheeded  in  the  black  streams  that  welled 
devoutly  through  the  city,  she  wandered  eying  each  draped  woman 
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wistfully.  It  was  a  solemn  claim  to  respectability — to  own  a 
grave. 

AT  the  gates  of  Pere  La  Chaise,  wedged  in  the  onward  crush,  caught 
in  an  embroidered  napery  of  masses  that  seemed  to  merge  into 
some  livid  face  expressing  suitable  expectancy,  she  drifted  toward 
the  graves.  Because  the  drift  of  strangers  was  flecked  with  rich- 
toned  blooms,  she  bought  a  two  sou  bunch  of  violets.  They  gave  her 
confidence,  attached  her  to  the  day.  She  held  them  consciously,  in¬ 
viting  the  fleet  compassion  of  a  look  or  gesture  in  the  throng.  She 
was  glad  that  she  was  dressed  in  black.  No  idea  of  deception  troubled 
her  naive  longing  to  be  kin  with  those  she  mourned.  A  gentle  readiness 
to  follow  them  allayed  her  usual  timidity. 

She  wandered  through  the  gate,  past  lined  scrutinizing  guardians 
up  the  sloping  alley. 

A  dust-stained  soldier,  a  sallow  widow,  a  prattling  child  elbowed 
her.  An  elderly  man  herding  a  breed  of  sons  stalked  by  with  measured 
steps.  He  carried  a  beaded  wreath.  A  slender  faded-lipped  woman 
stared  vaguely  at  Marie  Soleil. 

Marie  Soleil  climbed  the  hill  alone,  pretending  to  hunt  her  path. 
The  passersby  seemed  to  have  relapsed  into  a  normal  sociable 
atmosphere,  as  if  once  in  this  city,  the  mask  of  circumstance  might 
relax  without  offending  their  dead.  Besides,  it  was  Sunday,  their 
usual  day  of  rest.  A  sidepath  beckoned  to  her,  and  she  followed  its 
secret  shadows.  A  great  longing  pervaded  her  soul.  She  pretended 
that  someone  who  had  cared  for  her — a  soldier  perhaps — lay  tran¬ 
quilly  awaiting  her  visit.  She  dreamed  that,  in  all  this  tangled  world 
of  living  and  dead,  some  right  of  love  and  memory  belonged  to  her. 
This  garden  seemed  an  elysian  field  wherein  rested  weary  ones. 
And  she  was  weary!  So  weary  with  the  burden  of  her  insignificance, 
that  she  faltered  and  stumbled  against  a  grave.  It  was  a  freshly 
moulded  grave,  hidden  at  the  foot  of  a  dried  bush.  A  homely  cross 
sentinelled  its  ungarlanded  mound.  Upon  the  cross  was  written: 
“Jean  Beret,  Soldier, — killed  at  Charleroi,” — the  date,  and  that  was 
ail. 

Marie  Soleil  stared  down,  sweet  pity  warming  her.  She  thought 
of  the  soldiers  she  had  seen.  They  had  meant  to  her  the  army  of 
France.  Jean  Beret  had  been  one  of  Them.  She  thought  of  the  grey 
ambulances  rolling  down  the  vivid  brilliant  streets.  She  closed  her 
eyes  suddenly  and  sank  upon  her  knees,  laying  reverently  the  two 
sou  bunch  of  violets  upon  the  unflowered  earthy  surface.  The  violets 
softened  a  relentless  line. 

In  kneeling  she  took  possession  of  the  grave.  Perhaps  Jean  Beret, 
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forgotten,  laid  away,  had  known  that  she  would  find  him.  He  must 
have  been  a  brave  honest  faced  little  soldier  in  a  bright  uniform.  Once, 
long  ago,  in  a  far  away  village,  she  had  seen  such  a  young  man  and 
he  had  smiled  at  her.  Jean  Beret  smiled  so  now,  and,  smiling, 
mysteriously  took  her  by  the  hand.  Why  should  he  not  belong  to 
her! 

T1  le  chill  of  sunset  numbed  her  feet  and  painted  her  lips  the  color 
of  the  mauve  clouds  that  fleeted  above  bronze  foliage.  She  knelt  in  a 
young  ecstasy  of  dreams,  telling  herself  a  beautiful  story.  She  had 
known  Jean  Beret  in  a  village.  He  had  loved  her,  and  they  had 
walked  together  through  spicy  fields,  she  leaning  on  his  arm.  Then 
she  had  gone  away,  and  he  had  waited  for  her  to  come  back, — until 
the  war.  He  marched  away  with  the  others.  Now  he  was  dead  and 
she  had  found  him. 

Beyond,  somewhere  in  a  red  world,  she  heard  the  shuffle  of  home¬ 
going  feet.  The  Day  of  the  Dead  slid  into  twilight.  Long  shadows, 
ghosts  of  arms,  waving,  bade  visitors  farewell. 

Marie  Soleil  stumbled  to  her  feet  and  went  with  the  rest,  carrying 
securely,  enfolded  in  a  new,  a  reverent  radiance,  her  illusion,  telling 
herself  over  and  over  again  the  story  of  Jean  Beret’s  love. 

The  concierge  standing  in  the  doorway  of  the  house,  nodded  in  a 
condescending  way. 

“You  went  to  the  cemetery,  Mademoiselle?” 

Then  Marie  Soleil  said :  “I  went  to  visit  the  grave  of  my  fiance.  He 
was  killed  at  Charleroi.” 

“Your  fiance!”  cried  the  concierge,  hastening  after  Marie  Soleil 
and  detaining  her.  “I  never  knew  . 

Marie  answered  quietly:  “Why  should  you  know?” 

The  concierge  bobbed  up  and  down  with  undisguised  curiosity. 
“Well,  well,  you  surprise  me  nevertheless.  So  the  poor  boy  is  dead. 
Aon  should  have  told  me.” 

“Killed  at  Charleroi,”  repeated  Marie  Soleil  as  if  it  were  a  lesson. 

“To  think  of  it,”  fussed  the  concierge.  “My  poor  little  one!  Ah, 
it  is  only  those  who  lose  a  man  who  know  what  it  is." 

“He  was  brave,  chanted  Marie  Soleil.  “They  decorated  him  on 
the  field  of  battle.  He  would  surely  have  been  an  officer.” 

“Like  my  brother's  boy,”  eagerly  echoed  the  concierge.  “There 
was  a  fine  fellow  for  you.  Would  you  believe  it,  Mademoiselle,  he 
too  is  gone.”  She  started  sniffing;  “these  are  bad  days.  How  will 
they  end?” 

Now  the  concierge  told  her  friends, — told  the  little  shopkeepers 
in  the  street,  told  the  ancient  tenants  of  the  old  house,  and  even  the 
postman  about  Marie  Soleil's  fiance,  and  even*  time  the  story  was  told, 
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the  fiance  became  braver,  more  beautiful.  There  were  many  who 
envied  Marie  Soleil.  Some  said  that  she  was  sly,  others  that  she 
could  not  have  been  a  good  girl,  while  others  watched  her  pass  with 
murmured  sympathy  and  kindness.  Her  little  rusty  black  figure  no 
longer  slipped  by  unperceived.  In  the  street,  she  was  placed  fore¬ 
most  romantically  among  those  who  mourned,  comparing  grief. 

But  unheeding  them,  she  lived  with  her  illusion  become  reality. 
She  was  hungry,  but  that  did  not  matter.  Surely  Jean  Beret  has 
suffered  greater  hunger  than  she.  She  was  shabby,  nor  did  that 
matter.  For  surely  Jean  Beret’s  bright  uniform  had  grown  bedraggled 
and  torn  on  that  last  battlefield.  She  heard  as  echoes,  the  distant 
guns,  the  hollow  noise  of  cannons,  the  roar  of  contending  masses. 
And  all  the  armies  wore  one  face— the  face  of  Jean  Beret. 

Each  soldier  met  along  the  highways,  seemed  Jean  Beret’s  brother 
going  out  to  avenge  his  dead,  her  dead.  There  were  no  strangers  to 
whom  she  could  not  speak  of  him. 

Twice  a  week  she  went  to  Fere  La  Chaise  and  knelt  beside  his 
abiding  place. 

“I  am  glad  that  you  are  here  to  stay,”  she  whispered.  “At  least 
you  are  not  lying  out  there  unclaimed.” 

Her  face  grew  withered  with  cold.  Her  cape  flapped  like  a  moult¬ 
ing  black  wing,  in  the  sharp  winds.  Her  shoes  were  torn  with  climb¬ 
ing  the  hill.  But  she  was  happy. 

“You  look  tired.  Mademoiselle,”  the  concierge  often  said.  “Why 
do  you  not  join  me  and  my  friends  and  sit  with  us  and  knit?  I  will 
make  you  tea”;  for  the  concierge  had  adopted  a  motherly  attitude 
toward  Marie  Soleil. 

“I  am  not  tired  .  .  .  never  tired.” 

The  day  came  though,  when  she  could  not  afford  to  buy  a  two 
sou  bunch  of  violets.  But  there  were  scraps  of  colored  paper  left, 
remnants  of  her  work  in  other  days.  So  sitting  beside  the  narrow 
window,  perched  high  under  the  slanting  roof,  she  twisted  the  paper 
into  beautiful  flowers.  She  made  two  red  roses  and  a  golden  chry¬ 
santhemum. 

She  hoped  it  would  not  rain  the  day  she  took  them  to  Jean  Beret. 
The  afternoon  was  crisp  and  blue,  such  a  looking  blue  of  sky  and 
stone  as  froze  the  city  to  the  sky,  and  gave  the  great  bells  a  cracked 
clang. 

She  hurried  through  the  gates  of  Pere  La  Chaise.  The  roses 
glowed  in  her  purpling  hand.  The  houses  of  the  dead  seemed  caught 
in  a  blue  prism.  The  paths  curved  brown  and  sear.  She  nodded  to  a 
guardian  who  knew  her. 

As  she  drew  near  Jean  Beret’s  grave  beneath  the  withered  bush 
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she  saw  what  looked  like  an  inkspot,  and  took  form  only  when  she 
paused  to  catch  her  breath. 

A  stranger  swathed  in  crape,  with  hidden  face,  stood  staring  down. 
She  looked  so  tall  in  the  blue  light,  that  her  long  black  veil  seemed 
hooked  and  trailing  from  the  topmost  claw  of  a  branch.  Her  heavy 
outline  stamped  against  surrounding  stone  and  earth  hovered  top- 
heavily  over  the  quiet  mound. 

She  never  moved. 

There  was  something  about  the  motionless  brooding  pose  of  this 
stranger  that  terrified  Marie  Soleil.  An  unknown  and  fine  pain 
pricked  her  heart,  but  she  went  forward,  clasping  the  paper  roses, 
and  without  another  look  to  right  or  left  knelt,  passionately  devout, 
placing  the  roses  on  the  grave. 

A  hostile  stillness  froze  her  to  the  spot,  as  with  bowed  head  she 
tried  to  summon  Jean  Beret  to  the  rescue. 

Suddenly  a  high  voice  intruded. 

“I  beg  vour  pardon,  Madame,  but  did  you  know  my  husband?” 
M  arie  Soleil  stumbled  to  her  feet,  enfolding  her  meagre  cape  protec- 
tingly  around  her  shoulders.  “Your  husband?”  she  repeated  stupidly. 

The  stranger  darted  a  haughty,  suspicious  glance.  The  red  roses 
burnt  upon  the  grave.  She  waved  towards  them.  “I  wanted  to  know 
whom  to  thank  for  these,”  she  said. 

M  arie  Soleil  could  not  speak. 

“I  got  here  as  soon  as  1  could,”  said  the  woman,  never  taking 
her  eyes  from  Marie  Soleil.  "Perhaps  you  were  his  nurse?” 

M  arie  shook  her  head. 

“But  you  knew  him?”  persisted  the  woman. 

At  last  she  answered,  carefully  handling  her  small  voice. 

“Long  ago.” 

Jean  Beret’s  wife  stared  suspiciouslv:  "lie  never  told  me. 

M  arie  Soleil,  however,  lifted  her  head:  "Perhaps  he  forgot,”  she 
said. 

“Well,  I  thank  you  for  the  flowers.  Or  would  you  like  to  take 
them  back?” 

Marie  Soleil  shook  her  head,  then  without  looking  again  at  the 
grave,  desolately  turned  away. 

The  woman  in  crape  stood  like  a  sentinel,  while  Jean  Beret’s 
promised  one  crept  down  the  hill  alone. 
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ODAY,  when  the  long-threatening  storm  clouds  of  war 
have  broken  over  Europe,  when  the  armies  and  navies 
of  many  nations  are  in  actual  conflict,  and  thousands  of 
lives  have  already  been  sacrificed  on  land  and  sea,  it 
seems  a  strange  contrast  to  find  our  own  country  plan¬ 
ning  a  great  memorial  to  peace.  Yet  that  is  exactly 
what  is  being  done.  And  the  form  which  this  memorial 
will  assume — namely,  a  museum  of  industrial  art — has  at  this 
moment  a  peculiar  significance.  For  even  though  the  art  and  com¬ 
merce  of  the  Old  World  are,  for  the  time  being,  obscured  by  the  smoke 
of  battle,  America — the  hope  of  the  New — has  not  forgotten  the  less 
dramatic  but  equally  mighty  force  of  peaceful  progress.  Thus,  on 
the  very  eve  of  Europe’s  vast  upheaval,  some  of  the  most  able  and 
far-sighted  of  our  citizens  were  planning  a  lasting  tribute  to  the  con¬ 
structive  energies  of  the  race,  a  national  incentive  to  the  industrial 
welfare  of  the  people. 

It  is  the  anniversary  of  the  famous  Treaty  of  Ghent  which  has 
inspired  this  proposed  memorial — for  a  hundred  years  ago,  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve,  the  War  of  Eighteen  Twelve  was  ended  and  our  friendship 
with  Great  Britain  sealed.  Victory  had  hovered  now  over  one  side, 
now  over  the  other,  America’s  land  disasters  alternating  with  her 
triumphs  at  sea.  For  two  years  and  a  half  trade  had  been  hampered, 
huge  sums  of  money  expended  and  human  lives  destroyed.  But  on 
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that  December  day  war  was  officially  ended;  the  arts  and  industries 
resumed  their  normal  place  in  the  lives  and  thoughts  of  the  people. 
And  now,  that  almost  a  century  has  passed,  it  seems  natural  to  seek 
some  fitting  means  of  commemoration — some  way  by  which  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  our  great  metropolis  and  its  surroundings  may  express,  in 
permanent  form,  their  tribute  to  Progress  and  to  Peace. 

The  spirit  that  prompts  this  memorial,  moreover,  will  not  be  con¬ 
tent  with  a  mere  monument  to  decorate  park  or  hill,  with  a  passing 
pageant  or  the  civic  celebration  of  a  single  day.  A  stone  or  marble 
statue  makes  little  impression  upon  the  average  busy  man  and 
woman;  historic  costumes,  flags  and  after-dinner  speeches  are  soon 
forgotten  in  the  rush  of  to-morrow’s  practical  affairs.  Something 
bigger  and  more  lasting  is  needed — something  that  will  touch  the 
everyday  lives  as  well  as  the  imagination  of  the  people,  and  spur 
them  on  to  greater  deeds  and  finer  achievements  in  home  and  studio, 
in  workshop  and  laboratory,  in  factory  and  field. 

It  was  to  express  this  ideal  that  an  International  Conference  was 
called  during  May  of  last  year  by  members  of  the  American  Museum 
Association,  and,  at  this  meeting.  Dr.  George  F.  Kunz  proposed  the 
founding  of  a  group  of  institutions  to  be  known  as  “The  Museums  of 
the  Peaceful  Arts.”  Appropriate  sites  were  considered,  and  later 
tentative  architectural  designs  for  the  buildings  and  grounds  were 
drawn  by  Palmer,  Hornbostel  and  Jones.  While  the  details  are  still 
undecided,  the  general  scheme  has  been  graphically  planned  by  the 
founders,  and  New  York  may  undoubtedly  look  forward  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment,  in  the  near  future,  of  exhibits,  lectures  and  libraries  that  will 
present,  in  comprehensive  and  inspiring  form,  the  whole  history  and 
progress  of  every  important  phase  of  industrial  art  throughout  the 
world. 

PICTURE  fifteen  or  twenty  huge  buildings  of  granite,  concrete 
or  stone,  combining  the  best  points  of  such  successful  institu¬ 
tions  as  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  of  Paris,  the 
Deutsches  Museum  in  Munich,  or  the  Kunstgewerbe  Museums  of 
Carlsruhe,  Berlin  and  Vienna — buildings  with  all  the  massive  simple 
beauty  of  New  World  architecture,  set  among  lawns  and  shrubberies 
overlooking  the  Hudson  from  some  broad  vantage  point  of  Riverside 
Drive!  Imagine  the  wonders  of  art  and  industry  and  science  which 
these  vast  halls  will  house — the  inspiration  and  practical  help  the 
thousands  of  well-arranged  exhibits  will  prove  to  students  and 
teachers,  artisans,  craftsmen  and  workers  in  every  field! 

One  great  building  will  be  dedicated  to  electricity,  and  here  the 
mere  schoolboy  and  the  trained  operator  will  find  displayed  in  tech- 
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nical  detail  the  entire  evolution  of  this  mighty,  mysterious  force,  from 
its  experimental  harnessing  to  the  most  complicated  apparatus  of  the 
day.  In  another  section  the  young  man  who  is  interested  in  steam 
will  be  able  to  trace  its  history  from  Stevenson’s  tea-kettle  and 
Fulton’s  boat  to  the  latest  improvement  in  turbine,  locomotive  and 
ocean-liner  equipment.  Still  another  building  will  be  devoted  to  that 
newest  and  perhaps  most  revolutionary  of  all  recent  achievements — 
the  navigation  of  the  air.  Astronomy,  agriculture  and  mining,  archi¬ 
tecture,  gardening  and  road-building,  will  all  have  their  separate 
places  in  this  great  museum  group.  The  mechanical  arts,  commerce 
and  trade,  labor  conditions,  efficiency  methods  and  safety  appliances 
will  be  represented  by  exhibits,  illustrations  and  charts.  The  printer’s 
art,  from  Gutenberg’s  early  experiments  to  the  marvels  of  the  modern 
press,  will  be  demonstrated,  while  engravings,  books,  textiles  and 
ceramics  will  all  be  shown,  from  their  crude  beginnings  in  the  cave¬ 
man’s  day,  up  to  their  most  skilful  and  artistic  development. 

In  a  special  building  will  be  kept  historic  records  to  which  the 
archaeologist,  historian  and  antiquarian  may  turn  for  data  of  the  past ; 
under  another  roof  those  who  are  seeking  greater  knowledge  about 
health  and  hygiene  will  find  helpful  books,  exhibits  and  pictures,  with 
trained  nurses  and  physicians  to  instruct  them  in  sanitation  and  in 
general  physical  welfare;  while  a  hall  will  be  also  set  apart  as  an 
auditorium  for  lectures,  committee  meetings  and  public  conferences 
relating  to  various  matters  of  industrial  progress. 

What  a  university  for  the  people  these  systematically  arranged 
collections  will  form — ever  ready  of  access,  with  practical  textbooks 
always  at  hand,  with  guides  and  instructors  to  explain  and  demon¬ 
strate  each  subject  to  the  inquiring  visitor.  Growing  schoolboys  and 
girls,  busy  men  and  women,  all  will  welcome  this  opportunity  for 
learning  so  pictorially  presented.  Ambitious  workmen  and  appren¬ 
tices  will  manage  to  devote  at  least  a  small  proportion  of  their  spare 
evenings  or  holidays  to  a  study  of  the  particular  phase  of  industry 
that  is  to  be  their  specialized  life  work.  And  what  earnest,  wisdom¬ 
seeking  citizen  will  not  be  glad  to  profit  by  the  well-filled  bookshelves, 
illustrated  lectures,  conferences  on  questions  of  local  and  national 
significance?  For  these  Museums  are  to  be  essentially  and  primarily 
for  the  people— for  the  young  folk  of  our  schools  and  colleges,  for  the 
hard-working  men  and  women  who  are  helping  to  produce  the  wealth 
of  the  country,  building  with  the  energy  of  their  minds  and  the  labor 
of  their  hands  the  vast  fabric  of  our  civilization.  As  an  educational 
institution,  each  museum  of  the  group  will  stand  ready  to  cooperate 
not  only  with  the  individual  worker  and  student,  but  with  every  school 
and  college,  farm  and  mine,  workshop  and  factory  in  the  land. 
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THE  enthusiastic  reception,  which  this  plan  has  met,  is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  of  the  twenty  or  thirty  million  dollars  needed 
for  its  execution,  over  a  million  and  a  half  was  promised  within 
two  days  after  the  incorporation  of  the  work  was  announced.  And, 
although  the  annual  running  expenses  will  probably  be  from  two  to 
three  million  dollars,  this  would  mean  less  than  fifty  cents  for  each 
New  York  inhabitant,  and  the  benefit  of  such  an  investment  to  the 
city  and  its  people  will  be  incalculable.  Why  should  we  hesitate  to 
spend  on  such  an  undertaking  of  peaceful  progress  at  least  as  much 
as  the  cost  of  one  or  two  battleships?  As  Dr.  Kunz  points  out,  “the 
time  may  come  when  the  bankers  of  the  world,  guided  by  the  principle 
that  war  destroys  the  values  upon  which  their  investments  are  based, 
and  paralyzes  the  commerce  and  industry  which  provide  the  interest 
on  those  investments,  will  refuse  to  sell  bonds  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  money  to  carry  on  war;  in  which  case,  this  expensive  luxury 
would  be  rendered  impossible.  They  will  prefer  to  finance  not  de¬ 
structive  but  constructive  enterprise,  which,  in  educating  the  people, 
will  add  to  industrial  prosperity.” 

The  prestige  of  many  well  known  names  is  lent  to  the  launching 
of  the  Museum  project.  The  first  vice-president  of  the  new  associa¬ 
tion  is  Dr.  George  F.  Kunz,  president  of  the  American  Scenic  and 
Historic  Preservation  Society  and  president  of  the  New  York  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences.  The  other  vice-presidents  are  Thomas  A.  Edison; 
Jacob  II.  Schiff,  banker;  Rear-Admiral  Robert  E.  Peary,  discoverer 
of  the  North  Pole;  and  Elbert  II.  Gary,  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Company.  The  secretary  is  Calvin  W.  Rice,  who  is  also  secretary  of 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  the  treasurer  is 
A.  Barton  Hepburn,  ex-president  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  A  sub-committee  has  been  formed  for  the  purposes  of 
cooperating  with  other  societies  and  institutions. 

The  committee  which  has  charge  of  the  arrangements  for  the 
Museum  site  includes  Charles  H.  Strong,  president  of  the  City  Club; 
H.  J.  Hardenbergh,  architect  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  and  Manhattan 
Hotels;  Dr.  Marston  T.  Bogert,  president  of  the  International  Society 
of  Chemical  Industry;  Hon.  John  A.  Stewart,  president  of  the  One 
Hundredth  Anniversary  of  Peace  among  English-Speaking  Peoples, 
and  Dr.  Louis  Livingston  Seaman,  surgeon  and  traveler. 

Other  incorporators  of  the  Museum  Association  are  H.  E.  Hunt¬ 
ington,  book  collector  and  owner  of  great  hydro-electric  systems  on 
the  Pacific  Coast;  Dr.  Alexander  C.  Humphreys,  president  of  the 
Stevens  Institute;  Melville  E.  Stone,  general  manager  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press;  Nikola  Tesla,  electrical  inventor;  Henry  R.  Towne,  late 
president  of  the  Merchants’  Association;  F.  A.  Yanderlip,  president 
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of  the  First  National  Bank;  Theodore  N.  Vail,  president  of  the 
American  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Company,  and  Robert  Under¬ 
wood  Johnson,  late  editor  of  The  Century  Magazine. 

TE  THILE  various  possible  sites  for  the  new  Museum  buildings 
VV  have  been  suggested,  the  most  appropriate  one  seems  to  be 
on  the  west  of  Riverside  Drive,  between  Ninety-Sixth  and 
One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Streets.  On  filled-in  ground  along  the 
Hudson,  made  of  earth  and  rock  from  various  subway  and  other 
excavations,  the  group  of  big,  majestic  buildings  might  stand,  among 
the  beauties  of  Riverside  Park,  which  needless  to  say  would  be  pre¬ 
served  as  a  picturesque  setting  for  such  architectural  splendor.  The 
grounds  in  front  of  the  Museum  would  be  treated  principally  as  lawns, 
so  as  not  to  prevent  their  use  as  a  natural  amphitheater  for  the  wit¬ 
nessing  of  naval  pageants  and  parades.  And  those  who  know  this 
spot  can  well  imagine  what  loveliness  could  be  attained  if  the  most 
skilful  and  imaginative  of  our  architects,  sculptors,  engineers  and 
landscape  gardeners  joined  forces  in  this  great  constructive  under¬ 
taking.  Aside  from  its  aesthetic  aspect,  this  site  would  possess  special 
practical  advantages,  for  it  is  easily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the 
city,  and  could  be  readily  reached  from  the  Jersey  shore. 

The  value  and  need  of  such  an  organization  as  this  is  apparent; 
for  although  New  York  has  its  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  its 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  heretofore  little  has  been  done 
for  the  development  of  industrial  art.  Pratt  and  Cooper  Institutes 
have  done  good  work  along  this  line,  but  the  increasing  population 
needs  larger  facilities  for  its  industrial  education.  It  will  be  the  part, 
therefore,  of  the  new  Museums  to  infuse  greater  efficiency,  beauty 
and  inspiration  into  the  products  of  the  various  industries,  and  to 
raise  the  general  standard  of  artistic  as  well  as  mechanical  excellence. 

This  question  of  beauty,  moreover,  is  more  important  than  may 
appear  at  first  glance.  There  is  a  story  about  Joseph  Pennell  to  the 
effect  that  when  he  was  in  Panama  making  his  vigorous  sketches  of 
the  great  Canal,  he  stopped  one  day  beside  the  lock  at  Pedro  Miguel, 
chatting  with  the  engineer  and  admiring  the  walls  and  spans  of  the 
huge  structure. 

“How  is  it,”  he  asked  finally,  “that  you  make  your  arches  and 
buttresses  as  fine  as  those  of  a  cathedral?” 

“Oh,  that’s  done  to  save  concrete,”  was  the  engineer’s  reply. 

Beauty  springing  from  economy?  That  seems  incongruous;  but 
it  is  not.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  natural,  for  the  most  appealing 
beauty  has  its  root  in  a  practical  cause.  The  well-built  ship  is  a  grace¬ 
ful  one  too,  for  the  lines  that  make  it  a  good  sailer  make  it  also  a  thing 
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of  loveliness.  Architect  and  engineer,  bridge-builder  and  cabinet¬ 
maker,  all  know  that  the  secret  underlying  artistic  success  is  wisdom 
of  construction  and  design — just  as  Nature,  when  she  gives  fair  forms 
and  colors  to  butterflies  and  birds  and  flowers,  proves  that  efficiency 
and  beauty  are  close  akin. 

The  modern  manufacturer,  however,  has  often  lost  sight  of  these 
simple  facts.  He  has  mistaken  elaboration  for  art,  and  has  hidden 
weak  construction  and  bad  proportions  beneath  gilt  and  molding  and 
veneer.  That  is  partly  because,  with  the  advent  of  machinery,  crafts¬ 
manship  became  commercialized,  while  the  desire  for  financial  profit 
took  the  place  of  pride  in  thorough  workmanship;  partly  also  because 
the  general  public  seems  to  prefer  the  gaudiness  of  temporary  objects 
to  the  lasting  beauty  and  dignity  of  those  carefully  wrought. 

But  this  popular  fallacy  is  gradually  being  torn  away,  and  giving 
place  to  a  new  ideal  of  art  and  industry.  The  people  are  awakening 
to  a  wiser  perception  of  value,  both  in  utility  and  decoration.  They 
are  beginning  to  realize,  too,  that  true  beauty  is  not  a  superficial  but 
an  inherent  quality,  and  that  it  lias  a  practical  as  well  as  an  aesthetic 
worth.  Whether  it  be  a  chair,  a  house  or  a  piece  of  pottery,  charm  of 
design,  texture  and  coloring  can  add  artistic  value  to  its  utility,  in¬ 
vesting  it  with  a  subtle  appeal  to  the  eye  and  touching  the  imagination 
in  a  way  that  mere  usefulness  could  never  accomplish.  The  railroad 
and  real-estate  men  know  this  when  they  surround  their  stations  and 
suburban  property  with  bright  flower-beds  and  trim  lawns.  They 
realize  that  from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency  and  economy,  beauty 
is  no  small  asset. 

It  is  precisely  this  need  that  the  proposed  Museums  aim  to  fulfil. 
In  their  great  halls,  among  the  wonderful  exhibits,  our  young  people 
will  be  able  to  study  the  workmanship  of  the  past  as  well  as  of  the 
present.  The  growing  boy  will  have  his  interest  and  enthusiasm 
stirred  along  lines  of  progress.  He  will  appreciate  not  only  the  in¬ 
spiring  vision  of  the  dreamers,  inventors  and  scientists,  but  also  the 
marvelous  cunning  of  their  fingers,  the  infinite  patience  by  which  they 
worked  and  experimented  and  brought  nearer  and  nearer  to  perfection 
the  thing  their  imagination  had  conceived.  Once  imbued  with  ad¬ 
miration  for  their  craftsmanship,  he  will  look  with  respect  upon 
manual  as  well  as  mental  labor.  Once  stirred  by  the  sight  of  beauty 
and  thoroughness,  he  will  henceforth  demand  those  qualities. 
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SOLVING  THE  GARAGE  PROB¬ 
LEM:  BY  ALBERT  MARPLE 

HE  demand  for  suitable  shelter  for 
motor  cars  has  arisen  so  rapidly 
that  as  yet  very  little  definite  time 
or  thought  has  been  brought  to  bear 
on  the  subject.  Crude  box-like  huts,  se¬ 
curely  padlocked,  sprang  up  as  quickly  as 
mushrooms.  The  beauty  of  our  suburban 
cities  was  seri¬ 
ously  threat¬ 
ened  by  the 
numerous 
shapeless 
s  t  ructur es 
erected  in  con¬ 
spicuous  posi¬ 
tions  close  to 
the  sidewalks, 
that  were  nei¬ 
ther  woodshed, 
stable  nor  chil¬ 
dren’s  play¬ 
house.  But 
now  the  indecision  as  to  the  archi¬ 
tectural  classification  of  the  garage  has 
passed  and  they  are  quite  generally 
accepted  as  part  of  the  home,  some¬ 
times  in  fact  being  incorporated  di¬ 


FIGURE  two:  a  two-story  garage  with  servants’ 
-QUARTERS  :  A  FIREPROOF  BUILDING  OF  SOLID  CEMENT. 


rectly  in  the  house  plan.  Their  position 
being  so  prominent  a  one,  somewhat  like  a 
gatekeeper’s  lodge,  has  of  necessity  forced 
our  architects  to  make  them  beautiful  as 
well  as  useful,  otherwise  the  effect  of  the 
whole  estate  would  be  ruined.  Sometimes 
they  are  made  almost  invisible,  built  as  the 
side  of  the  house  and  entered  through  a 
vine  covered  pergola.  Again,  if  the  house 
be  on  a  side  hill,  the  basement  becomes  the 


FIGURE  one:  A  TWO-MACHINE  BUILDING  WITH  SEC¬ 
OND  STORY  FOR  CHAUFFEUR  OR  AEROPLANE  QUARTERS. 

garage,  or  they  are  put  out  in  the  garden, 
under  the  trees,  with  vines  covering  their 
windows,  as  attractive  as  any  summer¬ 
house,  distinct  additions  to  the  interest  and 
beauty  of  both  house  and  garden. 

Naturally  the  best  garages  are  made  to 
conform  with  the  general  architectural  lines 
of  the  house  with  which  they  are  to  be  as¬ 
sociated,  garages  belonging  to  Spanish,  Old 
English,  Colonial  houses  being  as  a  matter 
of  course  of  the  same  type,  and  of  cement, 
brick,  wood  or  stone,  according  to  the  mate¬ 
rial  of  the  house.  A  little  trip  of  observa¬ 
tion  around  any  section  of  country  con¬ 
vinces  one  how  careless  builders  and  auto¬ 
mobile  owners  formerly  were  in  the  matter 
of  harmony  between  the  garage  and  the 
home.  During  the  writing  of  this  article  I 
saw  many  unattractive  little  garages  used 
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figure  three:  a  three-story  garage  for  ma¬ 
chine,  BILLIARD  ROOM,  AND  WITH  CHAUFFEUR’S 
AND  GARDENER’S  QUARTERS. 


in  connection  with  houses  that  differed 
widely  both  in  architectural  design  and  ma¬ 
terial  A  few,  however,  were  really  a  credit 
to  their  surroundings  and  seemed  naturally 
to  fit  into  the  general  scheme  of 
the  home  place.  Herewith  are 
a  number  of  these,  which,  I 
hope,  may  serve  as  suggestions 
to  those  about  to  build  a  garage 
or  to  those  who  may  expect  at 
some  future  date  to  have  a  car 
“all  his  own.” 

The  first  illustration  shows  a 
pretty  two-story  garage  of 
Swiss  design.  It  is  a  two-ma¬ 
chine  building,  with  shake  sides, 
composition  roof,  white  exterior 
with  dark  gray  trim  and  two 
large  doors  that  swing  outward 
opening  from  the  center.  The 
“aeroplane”  second  story  was  of  course 
planned  for  the  chauffeur’s  quarters.  This 
arrangement  reminding  one  of  a  gardener's 
lodge  while  obviously  a  most  convenient  one, 
is  also  pleasing  to  the  eye.  This  same  pho¬ 
tograph  shows  a  neighbor’s  cement  garage, 


built  to  accommodate  the  chauffeur  and 
which  also  provides  for  a  spacious  storage 
room.  The  vines  help  to  place  these  two 
garages  in  a  class  with  the  dwelling-houses 
of  head  gardeners,  those  cozy  little  build¬ 
ings  that  seem  built  for  romance  more  than 
for  prosaic  usefulness. 

The  second  photograph  shows  a  variation 
of  the  two-story  garage  and  servants’  quar¬ 
ters.  This  substantial,  almost  fireproof  build¬ 
ing  of  solid  concrete,  red  (Spanish)  tile  roof 
has  resulted  in  a  more  independent  arrange¬ 
ment  for  living  quarters  by  having  the  stair¬ 
way  on  the  outside,  so  that  it  can  be  entered 
without  having  to  pass  through  the  garage 
proper.  In  this  particular  case,  the  upper 
room  was  occupied  by  the  caretaker  of  the 
garden,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
care  of  the  car,  so  that  greater  independence 
was  gained.  The  garage  doors  hang  by 
roller-bearing  wheels  upon  an  exterior 
track.  While  this  plan  is  practical  it  is  not 
as  good  to  look  upon  as  Dutch  doors  or 
those  that  open  out  from  the  center  on 
hinges.  Besides  which  it  makes  it  almost 
impossible  to  grow  vines,  and  a  severely 
plain  building  like  this  one,  needs  the  soft¬ 
ening  that  only  vines  can  give. 

A  most  unusual  garage  is  shown  in  the 
third  photograph.  It  consists  of  three 
stories,  the  first  being  the  garage  proper, 
the  second  a  billiard  room  and  the  third  the 
gardener’s  and  chauffeur’s  apartment.  The 
mammoth  clock  in  the  tower  is  three-faced, 
the  side  next  the  hill  being  the  only  one  left 
blank.  This  white  cement  structure  with 


FIGURE  FOUR  :  A  COBBLESTONE  GARAGE  BUILT  IN  THE 
HILLSIDE. 

its  red  tile  roof,  turret-like  ornaments,  clock 
and  wide  stair  and  driveway,  reminds  one 
of  the  old  tower  or  lookout  houses.  One 
fancies  a  moat  and  drawbridge  might  be 
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where  instead  is  plainly  discerned  a  bed  of 
flowers.  The  planting  of  evergreens  by  the 
road  and  roses  against  the  wall  have  added 
much  to  the  beauty  of  this  impressive 
garage. 

Cobblestone  garages  are  proving  quite 
popular  with  builders  in  the  western  part  of 
the  country,  and  the  owner  of  the  home 
place  upon  which  there  are  many  waste 
stones,  may  put  up  his  automobile  house  at 
very  little  expense.  A  fine  little  cobble¬ 
stone  garage  is  shown  in  photograph  num¬ 
ber  four.  This  is  built  into  the  side  of  the 
hill.  The  roof  is  of  cement  and  is  a  foot 
thick,  being  reinforced  by  steel  rods,  while 
the  walls  are  two  feet  thick  and  of  solid 
stone  and  cement.  The  “twin”  cobblestone 
garages  seen  in  the  fifth  photograph  are  in¬ 
deed  beautiful.  In  this  instance  the  owners 
of  these  two  homes  put  their  heads  to¬ 
gether  and  planned  these  garages.  They 
are  located  upon  the  strip  of  ground  which 
runs  between  the  two  homes,  while  on 
either  side  of  the  garages  is  a  series  of 
cement  steps  which  lead  to  their  respective 
houses.  These  garages  are  located  about 
twenty  yards  back  from  the  street.  Green¬ 
ery  of  various  kinds  serve  to  “set  off”  the 
cobblestone  work. 

In  addition  to  having  a  garage  on  modern 
lines  the  auto  owner  should  endeavor  to 
improve  it  by  beautifying  with  vines,  flow¬ 
ers,  etc.  Very  often  a  naturally  bleak  look¬ 
ing  garage  would  appear  inviting  and  at¬ 
tractive  if  it  were  partially  covered  by  an 
evergreen  or  rose  vine  and  surrounded  by 


FIGURE  FIVE  :  TWIN  GARAGES  BUILT  IN  THE  RETAIN¬ 
ING  WALL  OF  THE  HOUSE  TO  ECONOMIZE  SPACE. 

rose  bushes  and  shrubs  of  various  kinds. 
Without  floral  ornament  the  garage  is  only 
partially  completed.  The  sixth  picture  gives 
just  a  suggestion  as  to  what  may  be  done 
along  this  line.  The  garage  may  also  be 
beautified  by  the  construction  of  a  beamed 
pergola  above  the  driveway  before  the 


FIGURE  SIX  :  BEAUTIFYING  A  GARAGE  WITH  LUXURI¬ 
ANT  VINES. 
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garage  door.  illustrations  7  and  8  show 
the  picturesque  effect  of  a  pergola  of  this 
nature.  Climbing  roses,  ivy  or  other  pret¬ 
ty  vines  may  be  grown  over  the  pergola. 
Picture  7  shows  this  feature  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  cement,  while  the  brick  retain¬ 
ing  wall  and  the  pergola  are  combined  in 
Picture  8. 

Beauty  and  Practicability. 

There  are  a  few  things  that  should  be  re¬ 
membered  and  put  into  practice  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  garage.  Possibly  the  most 
important  of  these  is  its  si/e.  Make  it  large 
enough  to  give  the  one  who  is  cleaning  or 
repairing  the  car  plenty  of  room  to  pass  on 
all  sides  of  the  machine  without  moving  it. 


FIGURE  SEVEN:  a  beamed  pergola -covered  drive¬ 
way  TO  GARAGE  ENTRANCE. 

Make  allowance  tor  drawers,  cupboards, 
benches,  oil  tanks,  etc.  See  to  it  that  there 
is  plenty  oi  light.  If  you  are  in  doubt,  add 
another  window.  1  here  cannot  be  too  much 
light.  It  is  indeed  annoying  to  have  to  re¬ 
pair  an  auto  in  the  dark,  and  sometimes  it 
proves  costly.  See  that  the  garage  is 
drained.  It  the  walls  arc  supporting  any 
considerable  weight  of  earth,  drain  them  in 
order  to  eliminate  danger  of  caving.  As 
to  the  garage  floor,  it  is  probably  best  to 
drain  it  toward  the  center,  thence  out.  so 
that  any  oil,  gasoline,  water,  etc.,  that  may 
be  spilled  will  naturally  run  to  the  center 


[CURE  EIGHT  : 


- J  I  V  BY  MEANS  OF  A  PICTURESQUE  ENTRANCE. 

making  a  garage  interesting  architecturally  by 


THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  MARTHA 


and  on  out  of  the  garage.  Build  the  garage 
on  the  same  lines  as  the  home — then  paint 
the  garage  and  the  dwelling  the  same  color. 
Don’t  forget  that  the  garage  naturally  be¬ 
longs  upon  the  home  place.  Treat  it  ac¬ 
cordingly  and  make  it  a  thing  of  real 
beauty. 


THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  MARTHA 

HE  pathos  in  the  position  of  farm 
women  is  felt  more  and  more  as  the 
personal  aspects  of  their  life  are 
revealed.  No  existence  offers 
greater  possibilities  for  contentment  and 
growth,  and  yet  their  efforts  to  make  the 
most  of  what  might  be  a  truly  beautiful  and 
gracious  development  are  choked  by  a  mass 
of  baffling  details  and  difficulties,  most  of 
which  might  be  removed  and  the  rest  alle¬ 
viated.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
recently  made  public  a  general  report  on  the 
needs  of  farm  women.  It  deals  with  the 
domestic,  educational  and  economic  condi¬ 
tions  of  farm  life  and  is  made  up  of  a  large 
number  of  letters  from  farm  women,  giving 
their  ideas  of  the  ills  and  remedies  that 
should  be  taken  into  account  in  attempting 
to  promote  the  rural  life  uplift. 

“Why  can’t  the  Government  which  owns 
the  water  power,”  one  woman  asks,  “im¬ 
prove  it  and  make  and  sell  at  reasonable 
rates  to  farmers  the  electricity  that  would 
help  to  light  our  homes,  run  our  sewing  ma¬ 
chines,  propel  the  floor  sweeper,  run  the 
separator  and  the  churn,  and  give  us  tele¬ 
phone  lines  around  the  home?  I  get  so 
lonesome  here  in  the  house  every  day  when 
the  children  go  to  school  and  John  is  out  in 
the  field,  nearly  a  mile  away,  that  it  would 
be  like  heaven  if  I  could  get  just  a  word 
over  the  telephone  now  and  then.” 

From  all  sections  come  appeals  for  bet¬ 
ter  medical  attendance.  One  writer,  who 
is  representative  of  a  number  of  others 
writing  in  the  same  tone,  says : 

“One  case  of  typhoid  fever  lasting  six 
weeks,  attended  by  a  doctor  in  his  automo¬ 
bile,  cleans  up  our  four  bales  of  cotton,  which 
is  the  average,  and  leaves  the  balance  of  our 
family  to  starve  with  a  big  medical  account 
at  the  drug  store.  These  doctors  and  drug¬ 
gists  are  all  combined.  We  have  to  pay 
their  charges  or  we  are  put  on  the  ‘black 
list,’  and  we  can  then  get  no  attention  from 
that  profession.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
these  merchants  take  all  of  our  cotton  and 
we  can’t  pay  our  doctor  bills — when  this  is 


the  case,  we  are  put  on  the  'black  list.’  This 
thing  took  place  here  in  my  family.” 

Some  of  the  experiences  related  are  dis¬ 
couraging  to  men  and  women  who  think 
that  getting  back  to  the  land  is  a  translation 
to  an  earthly  paradise.  Nevertheless,  a 
number  of  the  letters  tell  of  the  hopeful 
type  of  farm  mother  and  housewife.  The 
writers  are  not  always  complaining  and 
many  of  the  women  draw  satisfying  com¬ 
parisons  between  their  life  on  the  farm  and 
that  of  their  mothers  and  grandmothers. 
But  the  great  majority  of  farm  women  feel 
that  they  have  not  all  they  need  or  have  a 
right  to  want.  They  ask  for  more  water 
and  that  nearer  the  kitchen.  They  would 
like  to  have  vacuum  sweepers ;  electric 
lights  would  save  cleaning  lamps.  They 
would  like  to  have  a  small  entry  way  where 
the  men  when  they  come  in  from  the  fields 
could  change  their  boots  for  house  shoes 
and  wash  up  without  interfering  with  the 
work  in  the  kitchen.  They  ask  for  screened 
porches  to  keep  out  the  flies,  and  to  use  for 
sleeping  porches.  Many  appeal  for  some 
sort  of  farm  sewerage  so  that  the  necessary 
kitchen  refuse  may  be  disposed  of  in  a  way 
that  will  not  feed  and  summon  the  myriad 
of  flies  that  hug  the  kitchen  doors  of  so 
many  thousands  of  farmhouses. 

Some  writers  ask  for  good  pictures,  good 
books,  sane  and  useful  family  papers,  and 
flowers  and  shrubbery  around  the  home. 
Many  discuss  their  gardens  and  want  to 
know  more  about  the  vegetables  which  city 
people  enjoy  but  which  their  men  folks  do 
not  know  how  to  raise.  One  woman  tells 
how  a  neighbor,  in  her  ignorance,  boiled  let¬ 
tuce. 

A  woman  in  South  Dakota  pleads  for 
trees  and  tree  seeds.  She  says  she  will 
carry  on  any  experiment  that  may  be  re¬ 
quired  if  only  the  department  will  send  her 
the  means  of  getting  trees  around  her  home. 
Many  ask  for  winter  house  plants.  Fre¬ 
quently  opposition  to  free  seeds  sent  by 
Congressmen  is  shown,  but  the  experimen¬ 
tal  introduction  of  unknown  and  valuable 
plants  and  seeds  is  always  spoken  of  as 
helpful.  One  woman,  cut  in  Arizona,  says 
she  would  give  anything  to  see  a  tulip  once 
more,  and  pleads  for  bulbs.  ' 

The  idea  of  clubs,  institutes,  village 
halls,  lectures,  moving  pictures  and  county 
gatherings  to  stimulate  the  uplift  of  the 
woman’s  side  of  farm  life  is  strongly  ex¬ 
pressed.  One  North  Carolina  woman  has 
this  suggestion : 
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“I  think  a  nice  small  model  house,  fur¬ 
nished  cheaply,  for  women  to  come  and  see 
and  do  likewise  in  their  own  homes,  would 
be  a  blessing  in  our  country,  one  where 
demonstrations  in  cooking,  home  nursing 
and  dressmaking  were  given.  We  all  want 
a  new  stove,  sewing  machine,  fireless 
cooker,  churn,  etc.,  but  we  haven’t  seen  one 
and  we  are  afraid  to  try  these  new  things 
unless  we  could  see  them  in  use.  We  would 
like  to  have  healthy  children,  but  we  don’t 
know  what  to  do  and  we  are  anxious  to 
learn.  I  would  suggest  the  use  of  a  house 
for  a  certain  length  of  time  and  let  every¬ 
body  know  about  it.  Skilled  women  should 
be  placed  in  charge.” 

The  revelations  in  these  letters  should  re¬ 
sult  in  direct  action  along  the  lines  they  sug¬ 
gest.  It  is  not  only  that  the  country  owes 
these  women  emancipation  from  the  steril¬ 
ity  and  bareness  of  scattered  rural  life;  the 
woman  on  the  farm  has  much  to  give  her 
community  and  it  will  be  possible  for  her 
to  offer  her  best  efforts  only  when  the  ob¬ 
stacles  have  been  removed  that  prevent  her 
from  sharing  in  the  larger  life  of  the  cen¬ 
tury. 


INTENSIVE  FARMING  FOR 
WOMEN:  TIIE  WORK  AND 
THE  PROFIT:  BY  ROBERT  H. 
MOULTON 

ERE  is  an  idea  that  French  skill 
and  thrift  discovered,  that  English 
common  sense  adopted,  and  that 
American  intelligence  and  enter¬ 
prise  may  be  counted  upon  to  develop  for 
all  there  is  in  it.  It  is  the  last  word  in  the 
conservation  of  natural  resources  and  the 
science  of  efficiency  as  applied  to  the  land. 

At  Thatcham,  Berkshire,  one  of  the  Mid¬ 
land  counties  of  England,  a  woman,  with 
several  girls,  has  shown  what  it  is  possible 
to  accomplish  on  a  couple  of  acres  of  land. 
By  the  most  scientific  kind  of  intensive 
farming  they  have  been  able  to  meet  all  the 
running  expenses  of  their  business,  includ¬ 
ing  the  outlay  for  ground  rent,  apparatus  of 
all  sorts,  garden  tools,  fertilizer,  and  all 
other  incidentals  needed  by  a  cultivator  of 
the  soil.  Moreover,  they  have  been  able  to 
live  well,  and  to  have  sufficient  leisure  to 
enjoy  such  surplus  of  their  income  as  they 
did  not  care  to  put  into  the  bank  or  to  in¬ 
vest.  They  have  driven  the  farming  indus¬ 


try  with  a  pleasurable  vim ;  they  have  never 
been  put,  so  far,  in  the  unenviable  position 
of  being  driven  by  their  business. 

It  was  across  the  Channel,  in  France,  that 
this  highly  profitable  industry  was  learned. 
On  the  outskirts  of  a  little  village  a  French¬ 
man  was  discovered  raising  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars’  worth  of  garden  truck, 
annually,  on  the  narrow  confines  of  a  single 
acre  of  land,  assisted  by  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren.  Think  what  that  means  in  a  country 
like  France,  where  the  cost  of  living  is  low 
and  the  profits,  as  a  rule,  small ! 

The  Englishwoman  readily  took  in  the 
significance  of  this,  and  induced  the  suc¬ 
cessful  small  farmer  to  initiate  her  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  business.  Returning  to 
her  native  town  of  Thatcham,  she  immedi¬ 
ately  took  steps  to  establish  herself  in  so 
remunerative  a  pursuit.  For  this  purpose, 
she  enlisted  as  her  assistants  several  of  the 
more  intelligent  and  enterprising  girls  in 
the  neighborhood. 

The  first  thing  they  did  was  to  lease  five 
acres  of  land.  They  had  no  thought  of  pur¬ 
chasing  it.  Indeed,  land  in  Great  Britain  is 
rarely  for  sale,  and  when  it  is,  the  price  is 
practically  prohibitive — at  least,  to  the 
farmer.  Later  on  they  discovered  that  they 
had  made  a  big  mistake  in  renting  so  much, 
for  they  found  as  they  got  well  into  their 
work  that  two  acres  were  all  that  they  could 
handle,  with  the  minute  attention  they  were 
necessarily  giving  to  their  tasks. 

The  five  acres  they  proceeded  to  make 
richer  than  even  old  dame  Nature  herself 
had  ever  dreamed  possible.  For  fertilizer 
they  used  stable  manure,  which  they  bought 
at  slight  cost  at  a  near-by  farm,  and  hauled 
themselves.  This  was  most  thoroughly  dis¬ 
tributed,  not  a  square  inch  of  the  soil  escap¬ 
ing  its  rich  share.  Thus  from  the  very  first 
they  had  a  fine  lush  bed  capable  of  raising 
and  nourishing  an  abundant,  succulent  crop 
of  garden  vegetables.  The  American 
grower,  however,  might  do  well  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  best  sort  of  fertilizer  for  his  local¬ 
ity  and  purpose. 

A  peculiar  clause  was  inserted  in  the 
lease,  which  made  the  landlord  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  hesitate,  as  it  was  so  unusual.  This 
provided  that  the  tenants,  at  the  expiration 
of  their  lease,  should  have  the  privilege  of 
digging  up  and  removing  the  soil  to  a  deptli 
of  eighteen  inches.  The  provision  was  only 
a  fair  one,  as  the  renters  knew  they  would 
enrich  the  soil  too  thoroughly  to  justify  its 
reverting  to  the  landlord. 


INTENSIVE  FARMING  FOR  WOMEN 


At  the  Thatcham  farm  three 
crops  are  raised  every  twelve 
months,  and  these  crops,  moreover, 
are  on  the  market  ahead  of  the 
season!  This  is  the  secret  of  the 
big  profits. 

A  palisade  of  zinc  plates  encloses 
the  whole  field.  These  are  sunk  for 
some  distance  into  the  ground,  and 
are  for  the  purpose  of  thoroughly 
conserving  all  the  nutriment. 

For  the  first  planting  are  employed 
large  bell-shaped  glasses,  called 
‘‘clochers”  on  the  Continent.  When 
the  plants  underneath,  after  proper 
exposure  to  the  sun,  have  advanced 
far  enough  in  their  development, 
they  are  transferred  to  regular  glass- 
covered  frames,  that  the  women  have  also 
built  themselves.  Lettuce  is  one  of  the 
important  crops.  To  start  with,  five  plants 
are  grown  under  each  clocher.  This  gives 
ample  room  for  them  to  develop.  Cauli¬ 
flower  is  also  a  favorite  crop,  and  even 
carrots  are  found  to  be  profitable.  The 
plants  thus  selected,  it  will  be  noted,  are  of 
the  hardy  sort,  and  with  ordinary  care  there 
is  but  little  danger  from  the  blight  of  frost. 

Protective  mattings  made  of  willow 
wands,  of  the  flexible  branches  of  bushes,  or 
of  big  bundles  of  dry  straw  or  hay,  are 
used  to  maintain  a  sufficiently  warm  tem¬ 
perature  in  time  of  need  and  to  exclude  the 
biting  winds  and  nipping  frosts. 


CLOCHERS,  THE  BELL-SHAPED  GLASS  FOR  FORCING 
PLANTS  USED  ON  THATCHAM  FARM. 

There  are  no  paths  on  this  little  farm, 
either  for  walking  or  for  the  use  of  wheel¬ 
barrows.  Space  is  too  valuable.  All  the 
fertilizer  is  taken  thither  in  baskets,  and  the 
vegetables,  when  ready  for  the  market,  are 
carried  away  by  the  same  means. 

Manure,  zinc  plates,  and  the  clochers  had 
to  be  purchased,  as  stated.  Practically 
everything  else,  however,  was  made  or  done 
by  the  individual  efforts  of  the  women.  For 
the  frames  of  glass  they  sought  out  photo¬ 
graphic  firms,  who  sell  their  old  negatives 
at  a  low  price.  They  cleaned  these  off  and 
had  good  material  from  which  to  build  their 
little  hothouses. 

At  first  it  seemed  rather  difficult  and  a  bit 


THE  THATCHAM  FARM,  WHERE  THREE  CROPS  ARE  RAISED  EVERY  TWELVE  MONTHS  THROUGH  INTENSIVE 
CULTIVATION  :  ENTIRELY  UNDER  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  WOMEN. 


INTENSIVE  FARMING  FOR  WOMEN 


ridiculous  that  such  infinite  pains  should  be 
taken  not  to  waste  even  an  inch  of  space, 
but  as  the  women  got  more  and  more  deeply 
engrossed  in  their  enterprise,  an  enthusiasm 
seized  each  of  them,  a  sort  of  pride,  too,  in 
outdoing  the  others  in  getting  every  bit  of 
value  possible  out  of  the  little  holding. 

Many  women  in  England  are  imitating 
the  experiment  at  Thatcham,  which,  by  the 
way,  can  now  be  hardly  called  an  experi¬ 
ment.  It  is  amazing  what  prices  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  fine  fresh  vegetables  marketed 
out  of  season. 

A  tremendous  advantage  of  an  enterprise 
of  this  sort  is  that  aside  from  the  small 
capital  required  at  the  outset,  no  labor  need 


THE  WOMEN  AT  WORK  AMONG  THE  BELLS  AND 
FRAMES. 

be  hired.  The  owner  of  the  little  farm  can 
do  all  the  work  herself ;  and  it  isn’t  hard 
work,  either,  or,  at  least,  the  kind  that  takes 
the  bloom  out  of  the  cheek  and  overburdens 
young  shoulders.  It’s  the  sort  of  work  that 
should  make  every  captive  in  the  big  city 
office  or  store  turn  wistfully  toward  it  as  a 
means  of  escape  from  profitless  drudgery 
and  acquire  a  decent  competence  through 
healthy  outdoor  labor.  This  advantage,  of 
course,  need  not  be  pointed  out  to  the  coun¬ 
try  girl.  She  knows,  or  should  know,  its 
value. 

The  fact  that  these  women  knew  the 
value  of  prepared 
soil  indicates  that 
people  are  realizing 
that  soil  should  be 
treasured  and  con¬ 
served,  as  well  as 
forests  and  water 
sources.  We  have 
no  right  to  permit 
the  soil  entrusted 
to  us  to  deteriorate 
for  the  next  gen¬ 
eration.  It  should 
be  to  us  a  sacred 
trust,  a  heritage 
well  worth  thought¬ 
ful  treasuring.  And 
care  of  the  soil  will 
always  be  found  to 
repay  fourfold. 


HOTHOUSE  FRAMES  MADE  FROM  OLD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PLATES. 
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CHILDREN  AND  THE  FIRE  PROBLEM 


PROTECTIVE  MATTINGS  OF  FLEXIBLE  BRANCHES  OF 
BUSHES  OR  OF  BUNDLES  OF  HAY  OR  STRAW  ARE  USED 
TO  MAINTAIN  AN  EVEN  TEMPERATURE. 

The  soil  is  a  mine  that  will  never  become 
exhausted  if  rightly  used.  Every  farmer 
should  study  the  soil  as  thoroughly  as  the 
seed,  if  he  wishes  to  get  the  best  value  fiom 
his  acres.  Sometimes  it  has  become  ex¬ 
hausted  and  must  be  allowed  to  rest,  or 
given  a  change  of  work  or  crop.  If  it  is 


soggy,  sour,  dry,  sandy  or  poison¬ 
ous,  it  can  be  nursed  back  to  health. 
Crop  rotation  heals  many  an  un¬ 
healthy  soil.  Enrichment  with  ma¬ 
nure  puts  new  life  into  the  worn- 
oui.  Draining  restores  the  strain 
of  too  much  water.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  some  way  to  change  the  soil 
and  get  the  best  out  of  it.  Such  in¬ 
tensive  farming  as  these  women 
are  carrying  on  not  only  restores 
the  soil,  but  makes  it  of  greater 
value  for  future  workers.  Though 
they  are  getting  the  best  possible 
use  of  it  during  their  own  lifetime, 
they  leave  it  as  a  valuable  legacy 
in  far  better  condition  than  they  found  it. 

One  thing  that  has  to  be  considered  in 
intensive  farming  is  the  enormous  amount 
of  application  necessary  not  only  at  the  start, 
when  the  work  is  freshly  interesting,  but 
throughout  the  season.  There  is  work  to 
be  done  all  the  winter  in  planning  and  ar¬ 
ranging,  in  the  spring  in  getting  ready,  in 
the  summer  in  watching  the  crops  and  in  the 
fall  in  looking  after  the  markets. 


HOW  THE  CHAMBER  OF  COM¬ 
MERCE  MAKES  CHILDREN 
FACTORS  IN  FIRE  FIGHTING: 
BY  ROLAND  B.  WOODWARD, 

Secretary,  Rochester  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

OCHESTER’S  fire  loss  for  1914  is 
estimated  at  $454,000.  In  itself  this 
is  not  remarkable.  No  doubt  other 
municipalities  whose  populations 
equal  Rochester’s  were  more  fortunate. 
Here  is  the  significance  of  the  Rochester 
situation,  however.  In  1910  fire  destroyed 
approximately  $800,000  worth  of  property 
in  the  Flower  City ;  in  1904  more  than  $3,- 
000,000  met  the  same  fate. 

“Well,”  you  reason,  and  correctly,  too, 
“some  powerful  factor  for  good,  some  con¬ 
certed,  systematic  effort  must  be  making 
its  influence  strongly  felt  to  effect  a  re¬ 
duction  of  more  than  forty  per  cent,  in  the 
last  four  years.  Rochester’s  fire  prevention 
campaigns  must  be  singularly  well  received 
by  the  public.” 

That  last  statement  is  the  keynote  of  the 
success  of  most  campaigns.  It  is  true  of 
Rochester,  or  the  principles  of  fire  preven¬ 
tion  could  never  have  been  so  widely  dis¬ 
seminated  in  the  city.  This  must  be  said 


out  of  fairness  to  the  broad-minded  nature 
of  the  cooperation  given  the  Fire  Preven¬ 
tion  Committee  of  the  Rochester  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  its  four  annual  “clean-up 
weeks.”  The  first  was  inaugurated  in 
1911,  the  year  after  the  city’s  fire  loss  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  getting  beyond  the  control  of 
her  citizens.  A  material  reduction  was  im¬ 
mediately  noted. 

The  country’s  most  promising  hope  for 
salvation  from  a  fire  loss  twenty  years 
hence  that  would  bankrupt  it  today  lies  in 
“Young  America.”  The  youngster’s  mind 
is  plastic  and  open  to  impressions.  Intro¬ 
duce  him  to  fire  prevention  principles,  and 
...  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  upon 
his  reaching  maturity,  fire  prevention  will 
be  almost  as  much  an  instinct  with  him  as 
self-preservation. 

Consequently,  the  Rochester  Chamber’s 
Fire  Prevention  Committee  is  promoting 
plans  for  the  present  which  it  believes  will 
automatically  and  surely  take  care  of  the 
city’s  future.  Methods  to  gain  this  end  for 
Rochester  are  of  the  following  nature : 
Children  as  Factors  in  Fire  Preven¬ 
tion. 

Children  are  made  big  factors  in  the 
Chamber’s  fire  prevention  campaigns. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  Chamber  a  com- 
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mittee  of  principals  and  teachers  has 
worked  out  suggestive  courses  in  fire  and 
accident  prevention.  These  courses  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  public  school  catalogue  to  in¬ 
vite  a  study  and  consideration  of  them  by 
the  teacher.  Teachers  are  expected  to  give 
such  parts  of  the  course  only  as  they  find 
possible  to  give  in  and  through  other  sub¬ 
jects.  “There  is  much  in  each  of  these 
courses,”  is  the  preface  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  “that  can  be  used  to  advantage 
in  the  work  of  hygiene  and  physiology. 
There  are  also  other  portions  that  can  be 
used  to  advantage  in  languages  and  that  will 
reenforce  the  work  in  civics.  The  exact 
place  which  these  will  ultimately  take  in  our 
course  of  study  is  not  established.  The 
courses  are  presented  rather  as  a  study.” 

Principals  and  teachers  have  been  quick 
to  respond.  At  some  schools,  bonfires  are 
built  on  the  playgrounds,  the  fire  gong  is 
sounded,  and  the  pupils  assemble  outside  to 
witness  a  manipulation  of  fire  extinguish¬ 
ers,  first  by  a  trained  fireman  and  then  by 
one  of  their  own  number,  to  demonstrate 
how  easy  it  is. 

The  Training  in  One  School. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  pupils 
this  work  is  probably  productive  of  the 
most  results  at  School  26  in  Rochester.  Ap¬ 
proximately  1,800  pupils  attend  this  school, 
and  Col.  Samuel  P.  Moulthrop,  the  princi¬ 
pal,  attempts  by  such  methods  to  keep  the 
subject  of  fire  prevention  constantly  before 
his  charges. 

The  extinguishers  used  are  those  which 
the  pupils  are  accustomed  to  see  before 
them  on  the  walls  and  in  the  corridors  every 
day  at  school.  Contests  are  arranged  be¬ 
tween  the  boys  to  determine  who  can  extin¬ 
guish  a  fire  in  the  shortest  time.  “It  proved 
very  interesting  to  the  pupils,”  Col. 
Moulthrop  wrote  the  committee,  “and 
taught  them  the  use  of  the  extinguisher, 
demonstrating  their  ability  to  douse  a  fire  in 
two  minutes’  time.” 

The  fire  drill  at  this  school  has  been  par¬ 
ticularly  effective.  When  smoke  is  acci¬ 
dentally  forced  through  the  ventilating  ap¬ 
paratus  into  the  corridors  and  rooms,  the 
alarm  is  always  sounded.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  this  smoke  is  not  frequent,  the 
calmness  and  order  shown  by  the  pupils  in 
leaving  the  building  in  record  time  are  re¬ 
markable.  Col.  Moulthrop  declares  that 
over  1,800  children  have  marched  from  the 
school  in  the  short  space  of  two  minutes. 
Once  it  happened  that  the  din  of  approach¬ 


ing  fire  apparatus  was  heard  when  smoke 
was  accidentally  issuing  from  the  venti¬ 
lators.  The  opportunity  was  not  lost  and 
the  clangor  of  the  school  alarm  bell  was 
soon  heard.  The  equanimity  of  those 
youngsters  and  their  orderly  speed  in  leav¬ 
ing  the  building  were  not  the  least  adverse¬ 
ly  affected  under  this  most  trying  test.  By 
being  marched  out  frequently  when  the  fire 
department  is  passing  the  children  have  be¬ 
come  thoroughly  accustomed  to  the  noise  of 
the  department  on  the  run. 

The  Yearly  Clean-up. 

Then  comes  the  “Clean-up  Week”  of  the 
Fire  Prevention  Committee.  We  never  fail 
to  link  up  this  seven-day  campaign  with  the 
school  work.  It  always  tends  to  crystallize 
the  study  ideas  in  the  child’s  mind.  The 
entire  city  is  divided  into  sections  to  be  in¬ 
spected.  The  downtown  territory  is  taken 
care  of  by  joint  teams  of  the  Fire  Preven¬ 
tion  and  Public  Health  Committee  of  the 
Chamber.  The  outlying  and  residential  sec¬ 
tions  are  covered  by  Boy  Scouts  and  other 
school  children.  They,  however,  do  not 
enter  premises  r.or  do  they  admonish  ten¬ 
ants,  but  advise  the  committee  of  particu¬ 
larly  bad  cases.  A  special  report  blank  is 
furnished  for  this  purpose.  The  children’s 
reports  and  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chamber’s  two  committees  are  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  city  Fire  Marshal  or 
the  Plealth  Bureau.  Both  of  these  depart¬ 
ments  cooperate  with  the  Chamber  in  its 
campaigns.  A  reinspection  of  the  city  last 
fall  (“Clean-up  Week”  occurred  last 
spring)  showed  material  improvement  and 
conscientious  adoption  of  our  recommenda¬ 
tions. 

Success  along  these  lines  depends  to  a 
large  extent  upon  the  volume  and  ardor  of 
public  sentiment  favorable  to  fire  preven¬ 
tion.  In  Rochester  this  might  be  measured 
by  the  amount  of  rubbish  handled  at  the 
public  incinerator  during  the  campaigns. 
The  fact  that  it  has  been  treble  the  amount 
of  ordinary  weeks  showed  the  public’s  wil¬ 
lingness  to  cooperate.  In  Clean-up  Week 
of  1913,  303,350  pounds  or  1.629  cubic 
yards  of  rubbish  were  collected  and  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  the  incinerator.  During  the 
1914  Clean-up  Week,  there  was  an  increase 
of  50  per  cent,  over  last  year’s  figures. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  force  of  employees 
was  doubled,  Clean-up  Week  raised  enough 
dirt  this  year  to  keep  the  plant  rushed  at 
top  speed  for  the  following  three  weeks 
without  discharging  the  extra  help.  Not 
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that  the  city  was  particularly  dirty ;  in  fact 
the  committee  inspectors  reported  it  to  be 
but  twenty  per  cent,  in  need  of  the  broom. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  words  should  be 
written  in  commendation  of  the  support 
given  the  Chamber  by  the  city  administra¬ 
tion.  Under  the  efficient  direction  of  Fire 
Chief  Charles  Little,  our  fire  fighters  reach 
a  fire  in  the  business  section  about  two  min¬ 
utes  after  the  alarm  is  received  and  in  the 
residence  section  from  three  to  four  min¬ 
utes.  It  is  evident  to  the  most  critical  that 
the  city  of  Rochester  is  doing  its  duty  with 
and  through  the  Fire  Department.  By 
commonly  accepted  standards,  this  is 
enough.  Due  to  the  broad-minded  policy  of 
Mayor  Hiram  H.  Edgerton,  however,  the 
city  has  outdone  its  “duty”  by  openly  and 
publicly  encouraging  citizens  to  cooperate 
with  the  Chamber.  Charles  S.  Owen,  for¬ 


mer  Commissioner  of  Public  Safety,  who 
resigned  January  i,  1915,  to  assume  the 
duties  of  the  Sheriff’s  office,  to  which  he 
was  recently  elected,  has  always  been  a 
sympathetic  and  hard-working  ally  in  the 
Chamber’s  fire  prevention  campaigns.  The 
same  is  true  of  Fire  Marshal  Edward 
Wheeler,  Jr.,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
1914  Fire  Prevention  Committee.  The  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  campaign  just  closed  is 
largely  attributable  to  his  gracious  adoption 
of  the  Chamber’s  recommendation  in  cases 
in  need  of  remedy. 

Under  such  circumstances  and  with  such 
willing  cooperation  from  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Rochester’s  already  small  fire  loss 
should  decrease  despite  the  inevitable  in¬ 
crease  in  the  city’s  population. 

From  The  American  City,  February, 
WU- 


RUSTIC  SEATS  AND  SHELTERS, 
FORMAL  AND  FANTASTIC 

F  individuality  be  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  traits  in  indoor  and  outdoor 
furniture,  surely  in  this  respect,  at 
least,  rustic  takes  the  palm.  For  it  is 
impossible — even  if  one  should  so  desire  it 
— to  make  two  rustic  chairs  or  tables  uni¬ 
form.  They  might,  indeed,  be  similar  in 
size,  shape  and  design,  but  only  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way — just  as  two  trees  of  the  same 
species  may  have  general  “family”  char¬ 
acteristics.  But  when  one  looks  a  little 


closer,  very  definite  differences  are  found 
in  the  irregularities  of  the  trunk,  in  the 
placing  and  growth  of  branches,  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  tracery  of  the  twigs  and  foliage.  In 
like  manner,  each  rustic  chair  has  its  own 
personality  of  detail,  its  own  originality  in 
logs  and  branches,  its  own  quaint  irregu¬ 
larity  of  lines,  which,  though  they  may  be 
copied  in  a  general  way,  can  never  be  ex¬ 
actly  repeated,  by  either  Nature  or  man. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  reason  that  we  are  so 
fond  of  rustic  furniture — because  it  is  a 
product  partly  of  the  beauty  of  the  wood¬ 
lands  and  partly  of  the  skill  of  man — a 
pleasant  hyphen,  as  it 
were,  between  the 
primitiveness  of  the 
one  and  the  civilization 
of  the  other,  a  mingling 
of  natural  and  cultured 
loveliness. 

Nor  does  this  apply 
only  to  the  garden  fur¬ 
niture  —  to  settles, 
benches  and  other  out¬ 
door  seats.  It  is  equal¬ 
ly  true  of  various 
forms  of  rustic  garden 
architecture,  fences, 
gateways,  arbors,  per¬ 
golas,  made  from  logs 
and  branches,  either 
with  the  rough  bark 
left  on,  or  with  it  peeled 
and  slightly  hewn  with 
the  axe — these  struc- 


RUSTIC  PERGOLA  PORCH  OF  LOG  BUNGALOW  :  WOODS  IN  BACKGROUND. 
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INFORMAL  LOG  PERGOLA  PARTLY 

vines:  the  rustic  settles 

SICAL  IN  DESIGN. 

tures  likewise  retain  an 
individuality  of  their 
own  that  links  them  to 
the  woods  from  which 
they  came.  And  nat¬ 
urally  such  informal 
rustic  shelters  are  most 
in  harmony  with  very 
simple  forms  of  country 
or  summer  homes  be¬ 
side  the  woods,  or  with 
log  or  log  and  concrete 
bungalows. 

We  are  showing  here 
several  photographs  of 
rustic  work,  sent  by 
Mrs.  Helen  Lukens 
Gaut,  of  Pasadena,  Cal., 
which  show,  also, 
quaintly  fantastic  ef¬ 
fects  that  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  choosing  for 
the  chairs  and  benches 
branches  of  curiously 
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irregular  contour  which  add  a  faintly  humor¬ 
ous  touch  to  the  design.  One  feels  almost  as 
though  mischievous  gnomes  or  garden 
fairies  had  been  at  work  during  the  night, 
twisting  the  branches  into  unusual  and  elfish 
forms. 

The  first  picture,  however,  shows  quite 
a  dignified  and  simple  construction.  Heavy 
logs  on  concrete  bases  placed  at  intervals 
around  the  floor  of  the  log  bungalow  up¬ 
hold  the  stout  crosspieces  of  the  roof,  which 
in  turn  form  supports  for  the  lighter  logs 
of  the  pergola,  eventually  to  be  covered 
with  drooping  vines.  The  potted  palms 
and  the  background  of  pines  beyond  com¬ 
plete  the  rustic  atmosphere. 

The  second  rustic  pergola  belongs  more 
to  the  garden  than  the  house,  the  log  pil¬ 
lars  supporting  an  interlacing  roof  of  thin 
logs  above  the  earthen  walk,  and  the  sides 
being  sheltered  by  a  screen  of  grape  vines 
that  will  soon  twine  themselves  across  the 
top.  Under  this  shelter  rustic  settles  are 
seen,  made  with  seats  of  firm  planks  sup¬ 
ported  by  logs  and  branches.  The  twisted 
lines  and  unexpected  curves  and  angles  of 
the  settles  produce  a  distinctly  original  ef¬ 
fect,  and  sometimes  even  a  grotesque  and 
humorous  one,  such  as  may  be  found  in 
several  of  our  illustrations.  Whether  the 
design  of  the  piece  be  of  such  whimsical 
character  or  of  a  more  simple,  gracious  and 
dignified  kind,  will  depend  on  the  owner’s 


RUSTIC  GARDEN  SEAT  WITH  VINE-GROWN  WALL  IN  CENTER,  AFFORDING  PAR¬ 
TIAL  SHADE  FROM  SUN  DURING  MORNING  AND  AFTERNOON. 


RUSTIC  SEATS  AND  SHELTERS 


A  SOMEWHAT  UNUSUAL  SETTLE  FIRMLY  MADE  OF 
HEAVY  TWISTED  BRANCHES,  WITH  NEAT  SEAT  OF 
SLATS. 

taste  and  the  genera)  atmosphere  of  house 
and  garden. 

A  charming  suggestion  for  a  half  shel¬ 
tered  garden  bench  is  seen  in  the  next  illus¬ 
tration.  Here  is  used  a  double  seat  made 
of  slats  on  log  supports,  and  down  the  cen¬ 
ter  a  light  rustic  back  covered  with  vines. 
This  is  a  design  worth  studying  by  garden- 
makers,  for  the  vines  afford  shelter  from 
the  sun  during  both  morning  and  afternoon 
hours. 

The  last  two  pictures  show  firmly  made 
settles  of  logs  and  heavy  twisted  branches, 
one  with  a  neat  seat  of  slats,  the  other  with 
a  board  seat. 

As  already  suggested, 
one  of  the  delightful 
characteristics  in  the 
designing  of  seats  and 
shelters  is  the  endless 
possibility  for  original¬ 
ity  and  variation  in  de¬ 
sign  and  detail.  For 
every  log,  branch  and 
twig  has  its  own  par¬ 
ticular  form,  its  own 
little  idiosyncrasies,  its 
own  personalit y — 
whether  sturdy  and 
formal,  severe  and 
massive,  light  and 
whimsical,  or  fancifully 
distorted  into  unex- 
p  e  c  t  e  d  and  amusing 
forms. 

But  in  spite  of  the 


somewhat  freakish 
strains  that  crop  out  in 
these  children  of  the 
forest,  it  is  well  to  re¬ 
member  that,  while 
fantastic  rustic  furni¬ 
ture  and  structures 
may  occasionally  add  a 
delightful  whimsical 
note  to  the  garden,  they 
should  be  used  only 
rarely  or  they  will 
prove  annoying  after 
acquaintance  has  worn 
off  their  novel  air.  They 
may  be  considered  the 
exception,  and  the  more 
dignified  type  of  de¬ 
sign  may  be  adhered  to 
as  a  rule.  Nor  need  a  certain  amount  of 
dignity  preclude  graceful  informality  and 
freedom,  for  these  belong  most  naturally  to 
outdoor  furnishings  and  shelters  so  close  in 
kinship  with  the  woodland  world. 

WHY  DO  BIRDS  MIGRATE? 

LTHOUGH  North  American  birds 
living  in  the  colder  part  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  return  South  for  the  winter, 
there  is  no  similar  movement  of 
birds  from  the  colder  to  the  warmer  parts 
of  South  America,  according  to  Bulletin 
No.  185  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  If  the  birds  in  North  America  did 
not  go  South  during  the  winter,  they  would 
perish.  Also  if  the  birds  remained  in  the 
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South  later  than  spring,  there  would  be 
overcrowding;  so  they  are  drawn  north¬ 
ward  again  by  the  enormous  summer  supply 
of  bird  food.  In  South  America,  on  the 
contrary,  there  are  almost  no  migratory  land 
birds,  because  the  south  temperate  latitudes 
are  of  too  small  area  to  offer  such  induce¬ 
ments. 

The  fact  that  the  routes  of  migration  of 
N.  A.  birds  are  long  and  complex  does  not 
mean  that  these  routes  were  so  in  the  be¬ 
ginning.  in  the  early  ages,  flight  was  prob¬ 
ably  short,  easily  accomplished,  and  com¬ 
paratively  free  from  danger.  Each  length¬ 
ening  of  the  course  was  adopted  permanent¬ 
ly  only  after  many  generations  had  proved 
its  advantages. 

There  are  some  who  argue  that  love  of 
birthplace  is  the  impulse  which  causes 
spring  migration,  and  these  call  attention  to 
the  seeming  impatience  of  the  earliest  arri¬ 
vals.  Ducks  and  geese  push  northward 
with  the  beginnings  of  open  water  so  early, 
so  far,  and  so  fast  that  many  are  caught  by 
late  storms  and  wander  disconsolately  over 
frozen  ponds  and  rivers,  preferring  to  risk 
starvation  rather  than  to  retreat.  The  pur¬ 
ple  martins  often  arrive  at  their  nesting 
boxes  so  prematurely  that  the  cozy  home 
becomes  a  tomb  if  a  sleet  storm  sweeps  their 
winged  food  from  the  air.  The  bluebird’s 
cheery  warble  we  welcome  as  a  harbinger 
of  spring,  often  only  to  find  later  a  lifeless 
body  in  some  shed  or  outbuilding. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  only  a 
small  percentage  of  birds  exhibit  this  im¬ 
patience  to  return  home.  The  great  ma¬ 
jority  remain  in  the  security  of  their  win¬ 
ter  homes  until  spring  is  so  far  advanced 
that  the  journey  can  be  made  with  slight 
danger :  and  they  reach  the  nesting  spot 
when  all  the  conditions  of  weather  and 
vegetation  are  favorable  for  beginning  im¬ 
mediately  the  rearing  of  a  family. 

Breeding  Insttnct  Governs  Return. 

It  may  be  safely  stated  that  the  weather 
in  the  winter  home  has  nothing  to  do  with 
starting  birds  on  the  spring  migration,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  case  of  a  few,  like  some  of  the 
ducks  and  geese.  There  is  no  appreciable 
change  in  temperature  to  warn  the  hundred 
or  more  species  of  our  birds  which  visit 
South  America  in  winter  that  it  is  time  to 
migrate.  It  must  be  a  force  from  within,  a 
physiological  change  warning  them  of  the 
approach  of  the  breeding  season,  that  impels 
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them  to  spread  their  wings  for  the  long 
flight. 

The  habit  of  migration  has  been  evolved 
through  countless  generations,  during  which 
time  the  physical  structure  and  habits  of 
birds  have  been  changed  in  adaptation  to 
the  climate  of  the  summer  home.  In  spring 
and  early  summer  climatic  conditions  are 
decidedly  variable,  and  yet  there  must  be 
some  period  that  has  on  the  average  the  best 
weather  for  the  birds’  arrival.  In  the  course 
of  ages  there  have  been  developed  habits  of 
migration,  under  the  influence  of  which  the 
bird  so  performs  its  migrator)'  movements 
that  on  the  average  it  arrives  at  the  nesting 
site  at  the  proper  time. 

Local  Weather  Conditions  Minor  Fac¬ 
tors. 

Local  weather  conditions  in  any  stated 
locality  are  less  important  in  determining  the 
appearance  of  a  given  species  at  that  place 
and  time  than  are  the  weather  conditions  far 
to  the  southward,  where  the  night’s  flight 
began.  Many  instances  of  arrivals  of  birds 
under  adverse  weather  conditions  are  prob¬ 
ably  explainable  b>  the  supposition  that  the 
flight  was  begun  under  favorable  auspices 
and  that  later  the  weather  changed.  Migra¬ 
tion  in  spring  usually  occurs  with  a  rising 
temperature  and  in  autumn  with  a  falling 
temperature.  In  each  case  the  changing 
temperature  seems  to  be  a  more  potent  fac¬ 
tor  than  the  absolute  degree  of  cold. 

Most  Birds  Migrate  at  Night. 

Some  birds  migrate  by  day,  but  most  of 
them  seek  the  cover  of  darkness.  Day 
migrants  include  ducks  and  geese  (which 
also  migrate  by  night),  hawks,  swallows,  the 
nighthawk  and  the  chimney  swift.  The  last 
two,  combining  business  and  pleasure,  catch 
their  morning  or  evening  meal  during  a 
zigzag  flight  toward  the  desired  direction. 
They  cover  only  a  few  miles  daily,  and  when 
a  large  body  of  water  is  encountered  they 
pass  around  rather  than  across  it.  The 
night  migrants  include  all  the  great  family 
of  warblers,  the  thrushes,  flycatchers, 
vireos,  orioles,  tanagers,  shore  birds,  and 
most  of  the  sparrows.  They  usually  begin 
their  flight  soon  after  dark  and  end  it  be¬ 
fore  dawn,  going  farther  before  than  after 
midnight. 

Night  migration  probably  results  in  more 
casualties  from  natural  causes  than  would 
occur  by  dav :  but.  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  decided  gain  in  food  supply.  For  in- 
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stance,  a  bird  feeds  all  day  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  if,  then,  it 
waited  until  the  next  morning  to  make  its 
flight  across  the  Gulf  it  would  arrive  on  the 
Mexican  coast  at  nightfall  and  would  have 
to  wait  until  the  following  morning  to  ap¬ 
pease  its  hunger.  Thus  there  would  be 
thirty-six  consecutive  hours  without  food, 
whereas  by  night  migration  the  same  jour¬ 
ney  can  be  performed  with  only  a  twelve 
hours’  fast. 

During  migration  birds  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  destruction  by  striking  high  ob¬ 
jects.  The  Washington  Monument,  at  the 
National  Capital,  has  witnessed  the  death 
of  many  little  migrants ;  on  a  single  spring 
morning  nearly  150  lifeless  bodies  were 
found  around  its  base.  As  long  as  the  torch 
in  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York  Har¬ 
bor  was  kept  lighted  the  sacrifice  of  bird 
life  was  enormous,  even  reaching  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  700  birds  in  a  month. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  AND  THE 
WAR 

N  an  address  at  the  recent  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Arts  in  Washington,  Charles  R.  Ash- 
bee,  an  architect  and  the  director  of 
large  art  industries  in  England,  deplored 
the  effect  of  the  war  on  British  industrial 
art.  He  said  that  just  before  the  war  he 
had  worked  out  a  plan  by  which  a  laborer’s 
cottage  could  be  designed  and  built  for  a 
thousand  dollars,  just  the  amount  that  it 
costs  to  fire  a  sixteen-inch  gun.  Now  no 
cottages  are  built  and  millions  of  money 
are  shot  away  on  the  battlefields.  Mr.  Ash- 
bee’s  workshops  are  all  closed,  three  of  his 
workers  are  at  the  front,  a  fourth  is  drill¬ 
ing  cavalry,  another  is  learning  to  drop 
bombs  from  an  aeroplane,  and  another,  “the 
best  enameler  in  England,”  is  making  car¬ 
tridges. 

Mr.  Ashbee  and  men  in  his  position  real¬ 
ize  more  fully  than  others  the  peculiar 
waste  of  war  and  its  destructive  effect  upon 
the  arts  of  peace.  At  the  close  of  his 
speech  he  said  that  his  friends  in  England 
feel  that  we  in  America,  in  spite  of  our 
“sympathy  and  generosity,”  do  not  grasp 
fully  the  fact  that  the  English  are  fighting 
“essentially  the  battle  of  democracy,”  that 
we  in  our  “wealth  and  splendid  isolation” 
have  grown  “so  contented  and  happy”  as 
not  to  be  able  wholly  to  understand. 


The  best  proof  that  we  do  understand  to 
a  degree  fuller  than  our  public  expressions 
may  indicate  lies  in  our  prompt  and  deter¬ 
mined  effort,  inspired  by  the  situation  in 
Europe,  toward  the  strengthening  of  our 
own  industrial  and  artistic  life.  The  ex¬ 
hibition  of  American  industrial  art  at 
Washington  .  .  .  proves  not  so 

much  that  we  already  have  made  a  defi¬ 
nite  beginning  in  this  direction,  as  our 
intention  to  “take  account  of  stock,”  and 
know  precisely  where  we  stand  and  what 
our  weakness  is.  It  shows  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers  and  merchants  are  looking  toward 
the  artists  for  the  help  that  should  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  them,  and  are  ready  with  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  their  talent  when  their  talent  is 
ready  for  the  market. — From  an  editorial  in 
the  New  York  Times. 

GRAND  PRIZES  AT  THE  PAN¬ 
AMA  -  PACIFIC  EXPOSITION 
AWARDED  TO  THE  TUEC  STA¬ 
TIONARY  CLEANER 

E  are  in  receipt  of  a  dispatch 
from  Frisco  announcing  that  the 
International  Jury  of  Awards  at 
the  Exposition  has  awarded  the 
Grand  Prize — the  highest  honor  within  its 
power — to  The  United  Electric  Company, 
of  Canton,  Ohio,  manufacturers  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Tuec  Stationary  Cleaner. 

Our  readers  will  be  interested  in  this 
award  because  it  confirms  the  claims  of 
mechanical  efficiency  so  frequently  made  in 
the  Tuec  advertisements  which  have  been 
appearing  regularly  in  our  columns.  It  is  a 
part  of  our  publication  policy  to  scrutinize 
closely  the  advertisements  that  are  offered 
to  us  for  insertion,  and  we  endeavor  in  every 
way  to  make  the  advertising  section  of  this 
paper  a  valuable  and  reliable  buying  guide 
for  our  subscribers. 

The  action  of  the  Jury  of  Awards  in 
granting  the  first  prize  to  the  Tuec  people 
places  the  seal  of  approval  of  the  California 
exhibition  on  the  verdict  already  reached  by 
prominent  architects,  engineers  and  property 
owners. 

We  are  advised  that  the  Tuec  has  achieved 
the  highest  score  in  every  one  of  the 
competitive  engineering  tests  in  which  it 
has  ever  been  entered,  of  which  the  Pan¬ 
ama-Pacific  Exposition  is  the  culminating 
effort. 
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TULIP  BULBS  SHOULD  BE 
PLANTED  IN  THE  LATE  FALL 

ULIP  bulbs  that  are  expected  to 
brighten  the  lawn  in  the  early 
spring  must  be  planted  in  the  late 
fall  after  heavy  frosts  or  light 
freezes  have  checked  vegetation.  On  the 
fortieth  parallel  they  should  be  planted 
about  the  first  week  in  November,  and 
farther  south  a  little  later.  These  plants 
are  adapted  to  out-of-door  culture  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  where  the 
weather  is  cold  enough  to  freeze  the  soil  for 
a  few  weeks  in  the  winter  and  they  should 
be  planted  about  a  month  before  the 
ground  is  liable  to  freeze  up.  Other 
"Holland  bulbs”  such  as  the  hyacinth  and 
narcissus  should  be  planted  at  the  same 
time  as  the  tulip. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture’s 
specialist  considers  that  tulips  are  most 
appropriately  planted  among  shrubbery 
where  they  may  be  naturalized  or  where 
they  may  remain  permanently.  In  general 
they  are  used  to  advantage  in  formal  beds 
or  in  borders  on  the  lawm. 

The  best  soil  for  the  tulip  is  a  light  loamy 
one,  which  should  be  well  drained,  and 
sand  is  better  than  clay.  In  clay  soils  it  is 
desirable  to  set  the  bulbs  on  a  layer  of  sand, 
to  insure  drainage,  while  in  very  heavy  soils 
the  sand  should  completely  surround  them. 
They  do  best  in  a  rich  ground,  but  manure 
should  not  come  in  contact  with  the  bulbs. 
It  is  best  applied  to  a  previous  crop.  When 
fertilization  is  necessary  at  the  time  of 
planting,  well  -  rotted  manure  compost 
should  be  used.  The  soil  should  be  put  in 
excellent  condition. 

Tulips  should  be  set  four  inches  deep 
while  hyacinths  and  narcissi  should  be  set 
six  inches,  in  all  cases  measuring  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bulbs.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  have  the  bulbs  of  any  variety  of  a  uni¬ 
form  size  and  to  set  them  at  a  uniform 
depth  as  on  this  depends  uniformity  in  time 
of  blooming. 

As  soon  as  the  surface  of  the  ground 
freezes  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  inches, 
the  bed  should  be  covered  with  coarse 
manure  to  prevent  alternate  freezing  and 
thawing  and  also  to  avoid  freezing  below 
the  bottom  of  the  bulbs  and  so  prevent  the 
formation  of  roots  during  the  winter.  As 
soon  as  freezing  weather  is  over  in  the 
spring  the  mulch  should  be  removed,  at 
least  the  coarser  part  of  it. 


After  blooming,  the  naturalized  plantings 
need  no  further  attention  except  when  re¬ 
planting  becomes  necessary,  which  in  the 
case  of  tulips  would  be  in  about  three  years, 
and  of  the  other  bulbs  about  live.  Bedded 
bulbs  should  be  left  as  long  as  possible  be¬ 
fore  digging  so  as  to  ripen  them.  They  are 
ready  when  the  foliage  begins  to  die.  If 
necessary  to  dig  before  ripe  they  will  dete¬ 
riorate  more  rapidly  than  if  well  ripened. 
After  digging,  dry  in  the  sun  until  the  tops 
are  well  cured,  take  oft"  all  the  leaves,  store 
on  shallow  trays,  where  mice  and  rats  will 
not  trouble,  till  the  following  autumn. 

Bulbs  May  Be  Raised  Indoors. 

Not  only  are  tulips  and  other  bulbous 
plants  attractive  around  the  lawn  in  early 
spring  but  they  are  also  most  satisfactory 
for  indoor  culture  during  the  winter.  They 
should  be  used  in  separate  pots  rather  than 
in  window  boxes.  Holland  bulbs  such  as 
the  narcissus,  tulip  and  hyacinth,  are  prac¬ 
tically  the  only  plants  that  will  flower  satis¬ 
factorily  in  the  house  with  ordinary  care. 
About  the  only  plant  giving  similar  satis¬ 
faction  is  the  begonia,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture’s  specialist,  who 
has  experimented  with  many  varieties. 

The  essentials  for  growing  bulbs  indoors 
are  that  they  shall  become  thoroughly 
rooted  before  the  tops  are  permitted  to 
grow.  This  is  done  by  planting  the  bulbs 
in  soil  either  in  pots  or  what  florists  know 
as  “pans,”  which  are  shallow  porcelain  pots, 
or  in  boxes.  These  bulbs  are  then  put  in  a 
cool  place  in  the  dark,  for  a  period  of  two 
to  six  or  eight  weeks,  or  even  longer  if 
desired.  They  should  be  left  there  until  the 
roots  are  well  started.  In  the  case  of  bulbs 
planted  in  pots,  the  pots  may  be  inverted 
and  gently  tapped,  when  the  bulb  and  soil 
will  come  out  in  a  mass.  When  the  bulbs 
have  been  sufficiently  long  in  the  pots,  the 
earth  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  will  be  com¬ 
pletely  covered  with  rootlets.  The  bulbs 
should  then  be  brought  into  a  slightly 
warmer  place  with  some  light  for  three  or 
four  days  and  then  gradually  brought  into 
greater  warmth  and  full  light.  During  all 
the  period  of  growth  the  ground  should  be 
kept  moist  without  being  water  soaked. 

Narcissi  take  about  five  weeks  to  develop 
from  the  time  they  are  brought  into  full 
light.  Hyacinths  take  a  longer  time  and 
tulips  about  the  same  time  as  hyacinths. 
The  Roman  hyacinths  mature  in  a  little  less 
time,  while  the  paper-white  narcissus  only 
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takes  about  four  weeks.  It  is  hard  to  hold 
the  paper-white  narcissus  for  late  winter. 
The  hyacinths  and  tulips  do  not  want 
to  bloom  before  February.  The  various 
forms  of  the  yellow  narcissus  can  be 
brought  into  bloom  from  December  until 
the  time  for  outdoor  blooms  by  starting  the 
bulbs  early  in  the  fall  and  bringing  them 
into  the  light  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  ten 
days.  For  the  earliest  bloom  it  is  desirable 
to  get  the  bulbs  started  in  October,  and  all 
of  the  bulbs  should  be  planted  before  the 
middle  of  November. 

Tulips  require  special  care  and  attention. 
It  is  best  to  place  the  pots  or  pans  in  a  box 
and  cover  the  whole  pot  with  at  least  two 
inches  additional  soil  or  ashes,  and  leave 
them  there  until  the  bud  has  pushed  clear 
above  the  pot,  otherwise  the  blooms  will  be 
strangled  in  attempting  to  get  out  of  the 
bulbs. 

Instead  of  placing  in  the  cellar,  these  pots 
and  boxes  may  be  buried  in  the  open 
ground,  the  pots  being  covered  with  four 
inches  of  soil.  In  localities  where  the 
ground  customarily  freezes  hard,  a  heavy 
coating  of  manure  should  be  added  as  soon 
as  the  first  crust  freezes  over  the  bulbs. 
This  layer  of  manure  will  prevent  their 
freezing  and  will  permit  the  bulbs  to  be 
removed  to  the  house  from  time  to  time  as 
needed. 

The  hyacinth,  paper- white  narcissus  and 
especially  the  Chinese  sacred  lily  are  fre¬ 
quently  grown  in  water.  Special  glasses 
for  these  bulbs  may  be  purchased  in  which 
they  may  be  successfully  grown,  or  they 
may  be  placed  in  any  attractive  dish  and 
supported  by  pebbles.  The  water  should  be 
kept  so  that  it  touches  the  bottom  of  the 
bulb. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 
HOW  TO  KNOW  THE  WILD  FLOW¬ 
ERS:  BY  MRS.  WILLIAM  STARR 
DANA 

“/A  \  F  of  these  days,”  John  Burroughs 

V_/  once  wrote,  “some  one  will  give  us 
a  hand-book  of  our  wild  flowers,  by 
the  aid  of  which  we  shall  all  be  able  to  name 
those  we  gather  in  our  walks  without  the 
trouble  of  analyzing  them.  In  this  book  we 
shall  have  a  list  of  all  our  flowers  arranged 
according  to  color,  as  white  flowers,  blue 
flowers,  yellow  flowers,  pink  flowers,  etc., 
with  place  of  growth  and  time  of  bloom- 
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Most  of  us — even  those  who  really  love 


the  countfy — know  little  about  the  names 
and  habits  of  the  wild  flowers,  except  the 
few  that  have  been  famiiiar  from  child¬ 
hood.  And  yet  the  subject  is  a  fascinating 
one,  when  pursued  not  merely  in  a  botany 
class,  but  out  in  the  woods  and  fields  with 
a  handy  book  for  guide.  In  the  present 
work  the  flowers  are  classified  according  to 
their  prevailing  colors,  an  arrangement  that 
makes  the  task  of  identification  an  easy  one 
for  the  amateur  flower-lover  whose  knowl¬ 
edge  of  botanical  terms  and  characteristics 
is  still  of  the  vaguest.  Plentiful  and  care¬ 
fully  drawn  illustrations,  many  of  them  in 
color,  make  this  new  edition  of  the  book 
more  valuable  than  the  original  one.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New 
York.  332  pages,  profusely  illustrated. 
Price  $2  net.) 

WEALTH  FROM  THE  SOIL:  BY  C. 
C,  BOWSFIELD 

HIS  practical  handbook  has  been 
prepared  especially  as  an  aid  to  town 
people  who  wish  to  become  farmers. 
As  the  author  says :  “It  is  feasible  for  city 
men  and  women  to  take  land  and  engage  in 
farming.  If  they  apply  to  agriculture  those 
principles  which  make  for  success  in  com¬ 
mercial  affairs  they  will  succeed  on  the 
land.” 

The  chapters  include  advice  on  how  and 
where  to  engage  in  farming,  planning  and 
management  of  the  farm,  and  handling  of 
farm  help.  The  social  aspect  of  rural  life 
and  problem  of  keeping  the  young  folk  in¬ 
terested  are  considered.  Questions  of  mar¬ 
keting,  dairy  management,  beef,  sheep  and 
pork  raising,  poultry  management,  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  fruit,  vegetables,  wheat  and  other 
crops,  the  care  of  bees — these  and  other  im¬ 
portant  subjects  are  given  detailed  consid¬ 
eration.  In  short,  the  book  is  one  that  will 
be  found  full  of  helpful  information  by  all 
who  intend  to  take  up  farming,  in  one  or 
more  of  its  various  phases,  as  a  profitable 
enterprise.  (Published  by  Forbes  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago.  319  pages.  Price  Si.) 

LOVE- ACRE:  BY  MRS.  HAVELOCK 
ELLIS 

N  Idyl  in  Two  Worlds”  Mrs.  Ellis 
has  called  this  fanciful  and  touching 
story.  And  indeed,  one  feels  in  the 
reading  that  it  is  illumined  by  a  strange, 
spiritual  light.  The  chief  character  is  an 
imaginative  young  shepherd,  Tobias,  whose 
childhood  dreams  and  later  communion 
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with  Nature  made  so  real  to  him  the  fairy 
world  of  “Love-Acre”  into  which  he  be¬ 
lieves  his  mother’s  spirit  passed.  His  ardent 
and  tender  wooing,  his  idealism  of  the  girl 
he  loves,  his  trials  and  disappointments,  and 
the  final  heroism  of  his  great  sacrifice  are 
all  told  in  the  sympathetic  manner  that  al¬ 
ways  marks  this  author’s  work.  (Publish¬ 
ed  by  Mitchell  Kennerley,  New  York.  298 
pages.  Price  $1.25  net.) 

IMAGINA:  BY  JULIA  E.  FORD 

HERE  is  a  very  winsome  and  appeal¬ 
ing  quality  about  this  charming  book 
which  will  please  children  and  grown 
folk  alike.  Through  its  wide-margined 
pages,  with  their  fanciful  sketches,  runs  the 
tale  of  a  little  boy — a  child  whose  imagina¬ 
tive  mind  brings  him  into  close  comradeship 
with  all  living  things — dogs,  trees,  birds, 
butterflies  and  the  world  of  faery.  His 
youthful  trials  and  tribulations  under  the 
stern  guardianship  of  Dame ,  his  adventures 
in  the  woods  and  meadows,  the  mystery  of 
the  secret  room,  and  the  coming  of  his  play¬ 
mate  Imagina — these  are  all  told  in  the 
naive  spirit  of  youth  as  interpreted  through 
older  eyes.  Two  full-page  color  pictures 
by  Arthur  Rackham,  and  innumerable 
black-and-white  drawings  by  the  author’s 
daughter,  Lauren  Ford,  add  delightful  dis¬ 
tinction  to  the  book.  (Published  by  Duf- 
field  &  Company,  New  York.  178  pages. 
Illustrated.  Price  $1.50  net.) 

THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  HUMAN 
PLANT: BY  LUTHER  BURBANK 

HE  wonders  that  Mr.  Burbank  has 
accomplished  through  his  imagina¬ 
tive  and  skilful  labors  in  the  plant 
world,  and  the  renown  that  he  has  so  de¬ 
servedly  won,  entitle  him  to  serious  con¬ 
sideration  when  he  expresses  his  point  of 
view  upon  the  training  of  children.  For, 
as  he  points  out,  the  general  principles  that 
govern  the  vegetable  kingdom  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  development  and  cultivation  of 
higher  forms  of  life.  The  comparison  of 
children  to  growing  plants  or  unfolding 
flowers  is  a  simile  that  holds  as  much  truth 
as  poetry. 

In  this  little  book,  therefore,  the  great 
plant-magician  analyzes,  simply  and  logical¬ 
ly,  the  needs  and  tendencies  of  the  child, 
seen  through  the  light  of  his  own  experi¬ 
ments.  He  points  out  the  possibilities  for 
well-balanced,  wholesome  development  that 
lie  in  the  mingled  races  that  make  up  our 
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American  population.  He  lays  stress  on  the 
value  of  Nature’s  teachings,  the  necessity 
for  outdoor  life  and  exercise  and  nourish¬ 
ing  food,  the  influence  of  environment  and 
training  in  the  upbuilding  of  character,  and 
the  desirability  for  preventing  the  marriage 
of  the  physically  unfit. 

Mr.  Burbank  is  very  positive  in  some  of 
his  statements,  as,  for  instance,  when  he 
says  that  “the  curse  of  modern  child-life  in 
America  is  over-education,”  and  that  “no 
boy  or  girl  should  see  the  inside  of  a  school- 
house  until  at  least  ten  years  old.”  The 
child,  in  his  opinion,  must  have  ample  time 
to  be  prepared  for  the  work  before  it,  and 
above  all  else  it  must  be  a  healthy  animal. 
Another  point  which  he  emphasizes  is  the 
need  for  differentiation  in  training,  since  no 
two  children  are  alike.  They  must  de¬ 
velop  along  individual  lines,  to  bring  out 
the  best  qualities  in  their  own  particular  ca¬ 
pabilities,  tastes  and  temperament.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  The  Century  Co..  New  York.  99 
pages  with  portrait  frontispiece.  Price 
do  cents;  postage  5  cents.) 

INDIAN  DAYS  OF  LONG  AGO:  BY 
EDWARD  S.  CURTIS 

HIS  tale  of  an  Indian  lad’s  adventures 
is  especially  suitable  for  boys  and 
girls,  although  older  readers  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  its  portrayal  of  tribal  life  and 
ways  of  thought.  Fishing  and  rabbit-hunt¬ 
ing  expeditions,  wanderings  of  the  tribe, 
buffalo  hunts  and  mountain  journeys  are 
described  with  simple  picturesqueness. 
(Published  by  World  Book  Company,  Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson.  New  York.  221  pages, 
200  illustrations  from  photographs  by  the 
author  and  drawings  by  F.  N.  Wilson. 
Price,  postpaid  and  boxed.  $1.20.) 

EAST  CHRISTIAN  PAINTINGS  IN 
THE  FREER  COLLECTION:  BY 
CHARLES  R.  MOREY 

TUDENTS  of  theology  and  ancient  art 
will  be  interested  in  this  careful  ac¬ 
count  of  East  Christian  paintings.  The 
pages  are  enlivened  with  reproductions  in 
color  and  black  and  white  which  add  dis¬ 
tinctly  to  the  value  of  the  text.  Very  quaint 
and  curious  are  these  old  pictures,  with  their 
crude  drawing,  mellow  color  and  wealth  of 
symbolic  meaning.  The  contents  include  de¬ 
scriptions  and  illustrations  of  two  minia¬ 
tures  from  the  manuscript  of  St.  John 
Climacus.  eight  miniatures  from  the  manu- 
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script  of  the  gospels,  and  the  painted  covers 
of  the  Washington  manuscript.  (Published 
by  the  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  8r  pages. 
Illustrated. 

THE  LITTLE  KING:  BY  WITTER 
BYNNER 

THIS  brief  but  powerful  play  reveals 
little  Louis  XVII,  the  boy  king  of 
France,  imprisoned  in  Paris  under  the 
rough  tutelage  of  Antoine  Simon  and  his 
wife,  whose  uncouth  ways  contrast  strange¬ 
ly  with  the  gentleness  of  their  young  cap¬ 
tive.  There  is  a  poetic  quality  about  the 
simple  dialogue  that  is  particularly  appeal¬ 
ing,  and  in  the  background  one  feels  the  un¬ 
seen  terrors  of  the  guillotine  and  the  tragedy 
of  the  fated  Marie  Antoinette.  The  nobil¬ 
ity  of  the  small  prisoner  in  refusing  to 
escape  and  leave  a  substitute  to  bear  the 
probable  punishment  turns  one’s  pity  to  sud¬ 
den  admiration  and  makes  a  dramatic  end¬ 
ing.  (Published  by  Mitchell  Kennerley, 
New  York.  76  pages.  Price  60  cents  net.) 

IN  THE  LAND  OF  THE  HEAD¬ 
HUNTERS:  BY  EDWARD  S.  CURTIS 

LL  who  are  interested  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Indian  will  appreciate  this  book, 
for  it  is  based  on  a  legend  of  the  In¬ 
dian  tribes  whose  original  habitat  was  the 
Vancouver  region.  The  adventures  of  a 
young  chief  are  told,  including  his  winning 
of  a  bride,  the  plots  of  the  sorcerer  and  war 
chief,  the  raid  on  the  village,  the  capture 
and  rescue  of  the  maiden  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  enemy.  The  tale  is  told  in  simple, 
epic  fashion,  and  is  illustrated  with  thirty 
photographs.  (Published  by  World  Book 
Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York. 
1 12  pages,  30  illustrations.  Price,  boxed  and 
postpaid,  $1.20.) 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  BAYEUX  TAP¬ 
ESTRY:  BY  HILAIRE  BELLOC 

T  Bayeux  in  Normandy,”  says  Bel¬ 
loc,  “a  little  town  as  old  perhaps  as 
our  race  and  older  certainly  than 
our  records  and  our  religion,  there  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  main  room  of  what  was  once 
the  Bishop’s  Palace  a  document  unique  in 
Europe.”  It  is  this  document — the  famous 
Bayeux  Tapestry— which  the  present  book 
illustrates  and  describes  in  such  faithful 
color  and  careful  detail.  These  fifty-eight 
scenes  in  the  life  of  William  the  Con¬ 


queror,  embroidered  in  colored  worsteds  on 
a  roll  of  linen,  are  traditionally  ascribed  to 
the  deft  fingers  of  Queen  Matilda ;  but,  as 
Belloc  remarks,  this  seems  to  have  been 
nothing  but  the  guesswork  of  an  antiquarian 
don.  Whatever  the  source,  however,  the 
Tapestry  is  both  a  remarkable  and  beautiful 
work  of  art  and  a  valuable  historic  record, 
and  this  presentation  of  it  should  find  an 
honored  place  on  the  shelf  of  many  a 
library,  school  and  home.  (Published  by  G. 
P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York.  54  pages. 
Color  reproductions.  Price  $3.50.) 

THE  GARDENETTE :  BY  BENJAMIN 
F.  ALBAUGH 

HE  Gardenette”  is  intended,  so  de¬ 
clares  its  preface,  for  the  use  of  be¬ 
ginners  who,  possessed  of  but  a 
small  backyard  area,  desire  to  make  the 
most  of  it.  By  what  he  terms  the  Sandwich 
System,  fully  described  in  this  volume,  the 
author  obtains  most  amazing  results.  This 
much  enlarged  third  ’edition  contains  valu¬ 
able  advice  for  amateur  gardenmakers  who 
are  struggling  with  large  acres,  as  well  as 
those  who  with  but  a  few  feet  of  space  be¬ 
hind  a  city  fence,  attempt  to  grow  a  few 
fresh  vegetables  for  the  table  and  flowers 
to  cheer  the  house.  There  are  chapters  on 
both  vegetable  and  flower  gardening,  with 
planting  tables,  “best  varieties”  and  a  glos¬ 
sary  at  the  end.  In  compact  form  this  book 
contains  just  the  information  a  beginner 
must  needs  have.  (Published  by  Stewart 
&  Kidd  Company,  Cincinnati.  133  pages. 
Illustrated.  Price,  $1.25  net.) 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

“Constructive  Text-Book  of  Practical 
Mathematics:  Vol.  Ill:  Technical  Geom¬ 
etry,”  by  Horace  Wilmer  Marsh.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  New 
York,  242  pages,  with  diagrams.  Price 
$1.25  net. 

“The  Art  of  the  Low  Countries,”  by  Wil¬ 
helm  R.  Valentiner,  translated  by  Mrs. 
Schuyler  van  Rensselaer.  Published  by 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  New  York. 
250  pages.  Well  illustrated.  Price  $2.50 
net. 

“For  the  Allinson  Honor,”  by  Harold 
Bindloss.  Published  by  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company,  New  York.  350  pages, 
with  frontispiece  in  color  by  Cyrus  Cuneo. 
Price  $1.30  net. 

“The  Forest  of  Arden,  with  Some  of  Its 
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Legends,”  written  and  pictured  by  George 
Wharton  Edwards.  Published  by  Fred¬ 
erick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York.  213 
pages.  Price  $4.50  net. 

‘‘Experiments :  A  Volume  for  All  Who 
Are  Interested  in  Progress,”  by  Philip  E. 
Edelman.  Published  by  the  author  in 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  250  pages,  containing 
“a  complete  account  of  experimental  work 
in  science,  invention,  the  industries  and  the 
amateur  field,  with  practical  instructions 
and  working  directions,  illustrated  with 
tables,  plates,  engravings  and  half  tones.” 
Price  $i.SO.  Gift  edition  bound  in  leather, 
$3.00. 

“What  I  Found  Out  in  the  House  of  a 
German  Prince,”  by  an  English-American 
governess.  Published  by  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company.  241  pages.  Price  $1.25 
net. 

“Proceedings  of  the  Sixth  National 
Conference  on  City  Planning.”  Published 
by  The  University  Press,  Cambridge,  U.  S. 
A.  361  pages. 

“Stories  from  Robert  Browning,”  by  Y. 
Cameron  Turnbull.  Published  by  Crowell, 
New  York.  Price  $1.50  net. 

“The  Study  of  Modern  Painting,”  by 
Margaret  Steele  Anderson.  Published  by 
The  Century  Co.,  New  York.  357  pages. 
40  illustrations.  Price  $2.00  net ;  postage 
10  cents. 

“Manual  of  Stories,”  by  William  Byron 
Forbush.  Published  by  George  W.  Jacobs 
&  Company,  Philadelphia.  304  pages. 
Price,  $1.50  net.  Plelpful  to  teachers  and 
mothers  who  do  not  naturally  understand 
the  art  of  story  telling. 

“Profitable  Vocations  for  Boys,”  by  E. 
W.  Weaver  and  J.  Frank  Byler.  Published 
by  the  A.  S.  Barnes  Company,  Chicago. 
278  pages.  Price.  $1.00  net.  Textbook  of 
useful  information  on  the  different  indus¬ 
tries,  advance  studies  of  which  are  given 
in  schools. 

OUTDOOR  DRAMA 

( Continued  from  page  441.) 
of  Greece’s  attitude  toward  Troy,  and  the 
probable  result  of  such  monumental  selfish¬ 
ness  and  vanity. 

The  burden  of  this  entire  play  is  a  study 
of  the  old,  old  call :  “Not  peace,  but  a 
sword,”  and  never  since  the  world  began  has 
this  cry  been  so  terrific  as  today.  As  The 


Craftsman  goes  to  press  for  this  issue, 
there  is  no  certainty  that  when  the  magazine 
is  printed  and  published,  this  terrible  cry 
may  not  have  rung  out  over  our  own  land, 
calling  our  men  from  the  farm  lands,  univer¬ 
sities  and  offices,  gathering  our  women  to¬ 
gether  as  the  Trojan  women  stood  together 
for  their  own  homes,  destroying  our  children 
as  the  little  Hector  was  destroyed,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  play  which  we  saw  merely  for  our 
afternoon’s  enjoyment  may  become  a  source 
of  inspiration  to  us,  touching  our  pride, 
thrilling  our  spirits  and  helping  us  to  believe 
in  the  indomitable  quality  of  absolute 
heroism. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  presentations 
of  Granville  Barker  will  enlarge  the  need 
and  enjoyment  of  outdoor  drama  until  the 
time  will  come  when  our  summertime  his¬ 
trionic  productions  will  be  as  common  a 
thing  for  us,  as  beautifully  developed,  as 
important  in  creation  and  staging  as  any¬ 
thing  that  we  attempt  indoors.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  they  may  become  the  great 
dramatic  opportunities  of  the  people  and  that 
in  time  the  people  themselves  throughout 
the  country  will  realize  how  much  they 
can  accomplish  in  municipal  open  air 
theaters,  where  the  people  of  each  city  or 
town  write  their  own  plays,  produce  their 
own  music  and  stage  and  act  their  own 
drama.  This  would  undoubtedly  be  the 
ideal  people’s  theater.  And  no  theater  can 
do  full  justice  to  the  people  or  people  to  the 
theater,  except  it  is  born  through  their  own 
efforts :  in  other  words,  all  drama,  as  all 
music  and  all  art  should  belong  to  the  peo¬ 
ple.  It  should  be  born  of  their  own  creative 
impulse,  developed  by  them,  enjoyed  by 
them.  It  was  so  that  art  was  first  created. 
It  has  only  strayed  into  the  theaters  and 
libraries  and  museums  through  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  our  foolish  artificial,  hothouse  civili¬ 
zation.  And  if  the  people  refuse  to  have  art 
taken  away  from  them  and  shut  up  in  walls, 
if  they  insist  upon  living  it  themselves  as 
well  as  bearing  it,  they  will  come  into  their 
own  again  in  the  art  world,  and  art  will  be 
a  part  of  their  expression  of  life ;  and 
eventually  all  expressions  of  life  will  grow 
more  and  more  simple  and  beautiful  and 
joyous.  This  is  what  we  hope  for  in  our 
democracy,  and  we  hope  for  it  without  an 
intervening  period  of  suffering  and  sorrow 
and  disaster.  We  would  like  to  find  this 
progress  an  outcome  of  our  own  delight  in 
what  is  most  free  and  hence  most  beautiful. 
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THE  MOST  VALUABLE  OF  ALL  ARTS:  BY 
GUSTAV  STICKLE Y 

“I  should  regard  the  most  valuable  of  all  arts  to  be  the  deriving  of  a  comfortable  substance 
from  the  smallest  area  of  soil.” — Abraham  Lincoln. 

THINK  it  is  worth  while  occasionally  to  ask  ourselves 
just  what  education  is  for.  Is  it  a  decoration — or  is 
it  something  we  strive  for  because  it  illuminates  life, 
enables  us  to  accomplish  more  clearly,  wisely  and 
completely  our  destiny? 

Haven’t  we  all  let  ourselves  confuse  education  with 
hooks?  To  me  the  confusion  lies  mainly  in  books.  I 
think  education  should  partly  at  least  be  what  we  learn  through  our 
own  experiences,  through  our  contact  and  conflict  with  Nature  and 
our  gradual  understanding  of  her  ways.  Whereas  in  books,  we  are 
studying  all  the  while  to  find  out  about  other  people’s  experiences. 

I  find  it  of  course  a  good  thing  to  know  what  other  people  have 
thought  and  worked  over  and  achieved,  but  this  of  itself  is  not  enough. 
Every  man  has  got  to  develop  his  own  muscle.  He  cannot  live 
through  the  strength  of  others. 

For'instance,  the  painter  is  a  valuable  man  in  our  civilization.  He 
stimulates  our  imagination  by  revealing  to  us  his  vision  of  life.  But 
it  is  not  satisfactory  to  me  merely  to  get  another  man’s  point  of  view 
of  beauty.  I  want  to  express  my  own  vision,  whatever  it  may  be,  in 
my  own  way,  and  through  it  to  grow  more  fully  and  happily.  And 
I  firmly  believe  today,  as  I  have  so  often  said  in  the  last  fifteen  years, 
that  the  great  school  teacher  for  all  people  is  Nature,  because  Nature 
alone  teaches  you  through  your  own  experiences. 

Someone  once  asked  Lincoln  what  art  he  thought  most  important. 
He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then  replied  with  his  whimsical  smile, 

“I  should  regard  the  most  valuable  of  all  ‘arts’  to  be  the  deriving  of 
a  comfortable  substance  from  the  smallest  area  of  soil.”  He  did  not 
stop  to  think  about  music  or  painting  or  sculpture,  but  of  the  art  of 
living.  He  was  always  thinking  of  that. 

It  is  because  we  have  forgotten  this  art  of  living,  its  relation  to 
Nature,  its  simple  outlines,  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  terrific 
conditions  that  exist  all  over  the  world.  If  each  man  regarded  his 
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life  as  the  development  of  an  art,  if  he  insisted  upon  getting  from  the 
soil  what  was  essential  for  his  own  livelihood  and  happiness,  we  would 
have  widespread  contentment. 

It  is  when  science  and  Nature  are  harnessed  for  the  sole  sake  of 
money  making,  when  production  is  increased  away  beyond  reasonable 
human  needs,  when  in  order  to  make  large  sums  we  force  enormous 
manufacture,  exploiting  our  business  through  competition,  that  we 
develop  commercial  warfare.  It  is  a  very  short  distance  between 
business  warfare  and  the  battlefield.  We  passed  it  in  twenty-four 
hours  a  year  ago  last  August. 

I  find  myself  in  talking  to  young  people  constantly  reverting  to 
the  importance  of  the  art  of  living,  that  is,  the  importance  of  some 
association  with  Nature  in  the  development  of  childhood.  I  learned 
when  I  was  a  very  young  lad  that  I  could  never  fool  Nature;  that  when 
I  worked  in  the  fields  with  her,  in  rain  or  sunshine  or  in  wind,  I 
was  coping  with  the  eternal  elements,  that  I  could  not  fake  anything 
or  talk  back;  that  she  was  inexorable,  that  in  order  to  achieve  any¬ 
thing  I  must  ivork  with  her;  for  I  could  never  battle  with  her  without 
being  the  sufferer.  1  believe  that  this  early  association  with  Nature, 
this  learning  the  art  of  living,  is  bound  to  develop  in  young  people 
sincerity  and  a  profound  recognition  of  the  fact  that  only  absolute 
truth  is  worth  taking  into  consideration  in  life. 

IN  the  country,  how  early  a  boy  learns  that  when  it  is  time  to  get 
hay  in,  it  is  time  to  get  it  in;  that  when  a  storm  comes  up,  your 
hay  is  either  in  the  barn  or  spoiled;  that  when  springtime  comes, 
if  you  are  going  to  have  a  garden,  you  have  got  to  plant  your  seed; 
you  can’t  argue  with  your  parents  about  it  or  convince  yourself  that 
another  week  will  do;  and  you  can't  plant  vegetable  seed  and  get  a 
flower  garden.  You  early  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  you  work  right 
along  Nature’s  rules  without  any  theories,  if  you  want  success. 
Nature  is  far  more  ruthless  than  schoolmasters  or  parents.  She 
never  makes  excuses  herself,  and  she  never  accepts  apologies. 

And  so  it  seems  to  me  that  Lincoln  was  thinking  very  straight 
and  very  true  when  he  said  that  it  was  the  most  valuable  of  all  arts 
to  get  a  comfortable  substance  from  a  small  area  of  soil.  He  did 
not  mean  just  the  material  things  that  you  can  take  out  of  the  soil, 
just  the  flowers,  fruit  and  vegetables.  He  was  too  wise  for  that. 
He  meant  that  it  was  doubly  valuable,  because  besides  your  liveli¬ 
hood,  you  learn  all  of  Nature’s  lessons.  You  grow  to  estimate  life 
from  her  standards;  you  realize  that  her  unflinching  ways  are  good 
ways  and  her  friendly  moods  wonderful  to  share. 

When  I  spoke  of  international  warfare  as  the  culmination  of 
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business  productivity  in  the  wrong  channel  and  of  Lincoln’s  outlook 
as  furnishing  the  solution  for  conditions  which  at  their  worst  might 
breed  war,  I  did  not  forget  that  Lincoln  himself  had  been  instrumental 
in  his  day  in  bringing  about  war.  But  in  the  midst  of  destruction 
and  sorrow  he  was  never  destructive.  We  should  stop  to  think 
about  the  reason  men  go  to  war.  Battling  for  commercial  prosperity, 
for  material  advancement,  for  territorial  expansion,  is  disintegrating 
beyond  the  power  of  man  to  conceive.  This  is  not  the  sort  of  warfare 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  took  part  in.  His  was  a  conflict  for  an  ideal, 
and  even  when  he  was  overwhelmed  with  the  horror  of  the  whole 
situation,  when  he  was  suffering  profoundly  as  a  man  and  a  citizen, 
he  was  always  looking  ahead,  always  planning  for  reconstruction, 
always  dreaming  of  the  creation  of  a  new  republic.  Even  those  who 
were  not  on  his  side  in  the  past  never  attributed  to  him  a  desire  for 
power,  ruthlessness,  aggrandizement  or  self-interest. 

AND  so  I  feel  confident  that  I  am  right  in  saying  that  you  can¬ 
not  battle  for  merchandise  or  its  equivalents  and  make  great 
ethical  strides.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  speaking 
in  a  derogatory  way  of  business  or  commerce,  but  I  think  it  should 
never  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people.  It  should  belong  to 
them  just  as  the  land  should.  No  one  group  of  people  can  do  the 
work  for  another.  You  would  not  expect  a  trust  to  make  all  the 
money  in  the  world,  instead  of  each  man  making  his  own  living ;  you 
would  not  be  satisfied  to  have  someone  do  your  eating  or  your  sleep¬ 
ing  for  you;  you  do  not  want  other  people  to  plan  your  home  and  bring 
up  your  children.  Each  man  wants  his  individual  life,  and  it  is  only 
when  the  people  are  working  for  themselves,  for  their  own  interests, 
when  they  are  building  their  own  homes,  planning  their  home  life, 
cultivating  their  gardens  and  farms,  developing  their  own  music, 
painting  their  own  pictures,  that  they  are  getting  the  kind  of  creative 
exercise  that  will  stimulate  them  and  will  mean  real  national  progress. 

You  have  got  to  exercise  your  own  faculties  mentally,  physically 
and  spiritually.  Business,  which  today  has  become  essential,  should 
be  a  sort  of  social  exercise.  It  should  be  the  exercise  of  making  for 
the  people  what  they  need,  what  they  want,  making  it  in  such  a  way 
that  it  is  beautiful  and  durable.  That  indeed  would  be  a  fine  com¬ 
mercial  achievement.  Thus  all  art,  all  agriculture,  all  business  activ¬ 
ity,  would  be  the  result  of  individual  discipline,  and  people  would  be 
the  better  for  their  work,  stronger  and  more  intelligent. 

But  the  moment  business  is  used  to  increase  revenue  without 
regard  to  the  value  of  the  product,  or  the  world’s  need  of  it  and  how 
it  can  be  honestly  disposed  of,  then  are  we  exploiting  our  business, 
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and  destroying  it.  To  use  enormous  business  activities  for  selfish 
purposes  is  one  way  of  atrophying  commercial  enterprises.  Naturally 
you  cannot  make  progress  through  atrophy,  and  a  thing  that  is  not 
progressing  is  slipping  back,  in  business  as  well  as  in  character.  The 
longer  I  live  the  more  I  know  that  nothing  really  matters,  if  we  con¬ 
sider  life  in  the  large,  except  that  a  community  should  make  progress. 

Progress  for  the  individual  must  always  depend  upon  creative 
development.  The  community  moves  with  the  individual,  and  of 
course  the  nation  with  the  community.  And  so  to  revert  to  Lincoln’s 
point  of  view  once  more,  the  greater  the  development  of  man  in  his 
intimate  relation  with  Nature,  the  more  each  man  realizes  that  he 
should  have  his  own  acre  of  Nature  for  help,  instruction,  and  liveli¬ 
hood  if  it  may  be,  the  better  we  shall  be  as  a  nation,  the  finer  we  shall 
be  in  our  character  and  the  further  we  shall  be  from  all  warfare, 
national  and  international. 

IN  writing  I  always  like  best  to  use  the  simplest  illustrations.  Men 
speak  best,  I  believe,  out  of  their  own  experiences.  The  most 
far-reaching  experiences  of  my  life  I  gained  during  my  boyhood 
days  on  a  farm.  It  was  there  that  I  really  got  my  first  insight  into 
house  building  and  there  too  that  my  interest  in  cabinet  work  began. 
In  my  young  days  you  did  not  get  a  catalogue  of  farm  implements 
in  every  mail.  When  we  wanted  a  new  wheel  for  the  cart,  we  made 
it  and  we  learned  many  things  in  its  making.  Mathematics  and  phil¬ 
osophy  and  other  important  college  courses  I  took  as  an  amateur 
wheelwright.  My  first  carpenter  work  was  an  ox  yoke  and  I  dis¬ 
covered  a  great  deal  in  the  making  of  that  yoke  which  has  been 
important  to  me  all  my  life.  It  was  a  proud  moment  when  I  made 
my  first  successful  axe  helve,  for  a  great  deal  indeed  depends  upon 
how  an  axe  helve  is  hung.  And  when  I  had  made  the  kind  of  helve 
that  was  satisfactory,  I  had  enlarged  my  understanding  of  life  con¬ 
siderably. 

A  farm  boy  can  extend  his  wisdom  by  meeting  emergencies  far 
more  than  the  average  boy  can  by  reading  a  book.  I  doubt  if  a  lad 
could  ever  get  sufficient  printed  instruction  to  know  exactly  how  to 
handle  an  obstreperous  calf,  but  the  boy  who  succeeds  in  teaching  a 
calf  what  a  halter  means  has  solved  a  variety  of  problems  in  his  own 
way  before  they  get  into  the  barn  door  together.  And  so  I  feel  it 
immensely  important  for  Nature  to  have  a  hand  in  our  training. 
I  believe  for  instance  that  a  course  of  farming  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  a  boy  even  who  was  planning  to  be  an  architect  or  a  furniture 
maker,  I  am  not  sure  but  what  it  would  be  worth  while  for  a  painter 
or  a  poet. 
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I  have  always  liked  to  study  Colonial  furniture.  I  never  tire  of 
it.  No  one  does,  I  believe.  It  is  not  a  fad  one  day  and  forgotten 
the  next.  We  never  quarrel  with  it.  What  has  ever  been  made 
more  permanently  good  and  worth  while  than  a  Windsor  chair?  It 
belongs  to  and  expresses  well-regulated  life  and  its  influence  is  for 
simplicity  and  sincerity.  Colonial  furniture  was  born  at  a  time  when 
living  in  America  was  a  serious  matter,  a  dignified  and  formal  matter, 
too.  The  furniture  in  those  days,  the  painting,  the  homes,  all  have 
gone  on  record  as  a  tribute  to  the  fineness  of  the  people  who  designed 
them  and  lived  with  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  look  at  it  we  see  the  kind  of  people 
who  made  it,  plain,  hardworking,  sincere-thinking,  simple  folk — 
what  I  mean  by  the  “common  people,”  men  who  put  their  conscience, 
as  well  as  their  science  and  their  art  into  their  cabinet  work,  who 
worked  with  water  power  and  hand-turning  lathes;  in  other  words, 
they  worked  hard  to  accomplish  anything,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  most  of  them  were  farmers  too  in  off  hours,  or  had  been. 
For  best  results  and  most  achievement  in  the  world,  we  cannot 
separate  farming  from  other  industries.  Cabinet-making  and  farm¬ 
ing  go  hand  in  hand.  Craft  work  and  agriculture  belong  together. 
Lincoln  knew  this,  and  this  is  what  he  really  meant  in  the  quotation 
we  have  used  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

And  I  believe  so  far  as  possible  it  is  a  good  thing  to  originate  the 
thing  you  are  going  to  make,  just  as  the  Colonial  cabinet  makers 
did.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  you  can  get  inspiration 
and  knowledge  too  in  imitating  old  masterpieces,  whether  the  work 
of  painters  or  cabinet  makers,  but  I  am  sure  that  in  the  long  run  the 
best  plan  is  to  study  the  good  old  things  historically.  Let  them 
enlarge  your  appreciation  and  sympathy,  then  go  ahead  and  create 
something  that  seems  good  to  you  in  your  own  way.  Learn  all  you 
can  of  the  art  of  other  worlds  and  times  as  a  background.  You  need 
it.  But  the  best  copy  that  you  can  make  of  another  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture  cannot  do  for  you  personally  what  your  own  creation  can. 

Indeed  how  can  any  man  hope  to  really  imitate  say,  for  instance, 
a  Heppel white  chair?  Who  can  know  in  what  mood  Heppelwhite 
was  when  he  designed  the  chair,  for  whom  he  was  making  it,  just 
what  entered  into  the  environment  of  his  life  when  he  was  working 
on  it?  We  can’t  get  into  Heppelwhite’s  frame  of  mind  and  so  we 
can’t  produce  what  he  did.  Thus  when  we  are  imitating  Heppel¬ 
white  or  Sheraton  or  Adam,  we  are  really  making  an  American 
chair  along  antique  lines,  and  the  better  it  is  the  less  it  expresses 
ourselves. 

{Continued  on  Page  615.) 
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GOLDEN ROD  AND 
ASTERS:  NATURE’S 
ROYAL  EMBROID¬ 
ERIES  OF  PURPLE 
AND  GOLD 


ST.  MICHAEL  from  his  high 
place  in  Heaven  surely  would 
be  proud  and  happy  indeed 
(that  is  if  saints  are  permitted 
such  human  emotions),  if  he  could 
look  down  upon  earth  and  realize 
that  the  hosts  of  wild  asters  star¬ 
ring  the  earth  on  his  especial 
feast  day  were  named  Michaelmas 
daisies  in  his  honor.  These  lovely 
purple  and  blue  star-flowers  clus¬ 
ter  so  thickly  upon  earth  that 
they  are  no  more  to  be  numbered 
than  the  stars  of  heaven.  More 
than  ten  thousand  species  join  in 
forming  the  glorious  nebula  of 
Michaelmas  stars  that  rise  and 
set  from  fields  and  marshes,  along 
our  roadways  and  through  our 
groves  and  forests.  With  them  are  the  solidago  or  goldenrods,  King 
Sol's  gay  golden  wands,  for  in  clouds  of  purple  and  gold  does  the 
flower  day" set  until  the  night  of  winter  is  past  and  the  morn  of  spring 
comes  again  with  its  tender  clouds  of  lavender,  yellow  and  white. 

Goldenrods  and  asters  and  their  showy  relatives,  the  chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  make  the  last  stand  of  color  in  our  fields  and  gardens.  They 
are  all  three  of  one  glorious  order,  aster oidae,  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
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beloved  of  all  plant  orders.  The  early  botanists  placed  the  aster 
among  the  compositae,  but  nowadays  it  is  classified  as  a  member  of 
the  asteraceae  family.  But  however  classified  and  wherever  found,  the 
wood  asters,  Michaelmas  daisies  or  starworts  are  much  beloved.  Like 
the  swallows  and  martins  of  the  bird  world,  they  are  gregarious, 
therefore  literally  paint  the  earth  with  color  during  their  season.  A 
single  lavender  star  might  easily  remain  unseen,  but  when  millions 
of  them  put  their  heads  together  then  indeed  is  their  presence  pro¬ 
claimed  and  their  beauty  appreciated. 

Though  the  improved  asters  of  the  garden  are  truly  marvelous, 
each  blossom  being  the  size  of  a  whole  cluster  of  the  wild  ones,  yet 
they  cannot  compare  in  poetic  loveliness  with  the  delicate  woodland 
aster  or  the  New  England  wild  aster  that  branches  a  hundred  times 
from  one  stem,  tipping  each  branchlet  with  a  yellow  disk  rayed  with  a 
violet  crown  that  varies  from  dark  to  light  with  its  position  in  sun  or 
shade. 

The  New  England  aster,  N ovae-Angliae,  is  perhaps  the  showiest 
of  the  wild  species,  because  myriads  of  them  grow  together  on  one 
stem.  It  does  well  in  gardens,  if  given  the  proper  position,  that  is, 
out  in  the  sunny  places,  and  is  one  of  our  best  fall  border  plants. 
There  is  hardly  a  shade  of  blue  or  purple  or  lavender  that  is  not 
matched  by  the  asters.  They  can  be  grown  from  the  height  of  a  few 
inches  up  to  six  feet  or  more  and  will  fill  every  sort  of  place,  shady  or 
sunny,  wet  or  dry,  sandy  or  boggy.  There  are  Alpine  asters  for  a 
rock  garden,  others  for  the  bogs,  fields,  pine  barrens,  salt  marshes, 
fresh  pools,  windy  dunes  and  sandy  beaches. 

THE  Michaelmas  daisy  is  a  real  aster  and  ranks  with  the  dahlia 
and  the  chrysanthemum  as  an  autumn  flower.  The  colors 
are  not  to  be  exceeded  by  any  other  flowers  of  the  fall.  They 
are  bright,  tender,  rich,  pale,  every  color  tone,  in  fact,  that  can  be 
needed  by  any  gardener  in  carrying  out  the  flower  embroideries  of 
Indian  summer  beds.  They  are  excellent  for  suburban  gardens, 
where  the  ground  is  none  too  rich. 

As  Walter  P.  Wright  says:  “They  are  especially  fine  for  the 
small  backyard  garden  where  compactness  is  a  virtue.  Students  of 
hardy  plants,”  he  says,  “are  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the 
modern  Michaelmas  daisy,  and  they  have  set  up  such  a  demand  for 
it  as  to  make  it  worth  while  for  a  clever  cross-fertilizer  to  specialize 
it.  This  means  that  a  constant  stream  of  new  and  improved  varieties 
is  flowing  into  the  nurseries,  just  as  there  is  of  new  roses,  new  chrysan¬ 
themums,  new  carnations,  new  dahlias  and  new  sweet  peas.  The 
old  school  of  flower  gardeners  have  no  adequate  conception  of  the 
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modern  Michaelmas  daisy.  They  neither  know  what  it  is  nor  what 
it  is  capable  of  doing.  Before  me  as  I  write  is  a  clump  of  the  violet- 
colored  variety,  framfieldi  (a  variety  I  ought  to  say,  for  the  sake 
of  botanical  accuracy,  of  the  old  species  amellus,  which  grows  about 
two  feet  high,  has  a  blue  flower  with  yellow  disk  and  came  to  England 
from  Italy  as  far  back  as  fifteen  ninety-six).  It  is  mid  October  and 
the  plant,  which  has  been  in  flower  several  weeks,  is  still  full  of 
bloom.  It  is  growing  in  thin,  fiberless  soil  on  a  chalk  bank,  in  spite 
of  which  it  has  spread  to  a  yard  across  by  two  and  a  half  feet  high, 
and  is  bearing  scores  of  flowers.” 

There  are  so  few  flowers  which  will  grow  in  a  chalk  bank  that  the 
aster  fills  a  need  which  should  win  it  a  special  list  of  friends.  The 
chalk  bank  naturally  does  not  increase  its  vigor,  but  it  does  give  it 
depth  and  richness  of  color.  The  China  asters  are  reported  to  have 
come  over  to  England  in  the  year  seventeen  thirty-one,  the  name, 
Callistejphus  chinensis,  means  beautiful  crown.  These  first  asters  had 
mauve  flowers,  but  plant  breeders  have  changed  their  color  to  almost 
every  known  variation  of  violet  and  lavender  and  pink.  The  cost 
of  a  packet  of  aster  seeds  is  so  little  and  the  color  so  wonderful  and 
the  plant  so  dependable  that  they  are  indeed  worthy  to  be  the 
gardener’s  pride  and  standby. 

They  are  an  excellent  bedding  flower  for  filling  adaptably  after 
many  of  the  other  flowers  have  become  but  a  memory.  Because  of 
their  variety  of  color,  they  can  be  associated  with  the  airy  nicotiana, 
the  velvet  salpiglossis  and  mignonette.  If  purple  and  gold  borders 
are  required,  they  can  be  used  in  connection  with  calendulas  and 
marigolds.  A  bed  of  calendulas  and  purple  China  asters  makes  as 
brilliant  a  combination  of  stocky  purple  and  gold  as  can  be  created 
with  garden  flowers. 

Broideries  of  purple  and  gold  seem  to  be  associated  in  all  our 
minds  with  royal  ceremonies,  rich  robes  and  kings'  palaces.  Against 
the  velvet  lawn  of  green  no  showier  a  garden  picture  can  be  painted 
than  the  banks  of  asters  and  calendulas.  In  the  woods  and  fields 
Nature  makes  her  fine  display  of  purple  and  gold  with  the  graceful 
goldenrod  and  woodland  asters.  Though  patterned  not  so  heavily 
as  the  garden  varieties,  these  beds  bear  more  of  grace  and  poetry. 
Their  informal  way  of  grouping,  their  friendly  joy  with  one  another 
give  us  one  of  our  most  prized  memories  of  woodland  beauties. 

THE  florists  have  taken  our  dainty  single  wild  aster  and  doubled 
it  over  and  over  again,  twirled  and  twisted  and  lengthened  its 
petals,  until  it  takes  a  connoisseur  to  tell  it  from  the  chrysan¬ 
themum.  It  can  be  bought  as  seeds  or  as  plants  from  almost  any 
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THERE  ARE  LITTLE  COM- 
POSITAE  LIKE  THE 
ERIGERON  SHOWN  AT  THE 
RIGHT  THAT  ARE  COMMON¬ 
LY  RANKED  AMONG  THE 
ASTERS  :  AND  INDEED  SO 
LIKE  THEY  ARE  TO  THIS 
STAR-RAYED  FLOWER  THAT 
THEY  ARE  OFTEN  CALLED 
BY  THE  SAME  NAME  : 
NATURE  LOVES  THE  STAR 
PATTERN  AND  PLACES  IT 
LAVISHLY  IN  THE  HEAVENS, 
AMONG  THE  FLOWERS,  AND 
EVEN  UNDER  THE  SEA,  AS 
THE  LOVELY  SEA  ANEMONES 
CAN  TESTIFY. 


HARDLY  A  GROVE  OR  WOODLOT 
IN  NEW  ENGLAND  BUT  KNOWS 
THE  DELIGHTFUL  LITTLE 
WOOD  ASTER  OR  MICHAELMAS 
DAISY  SHOWN  AT  THE  LEFT  : 
ONE  OF  THE  MOST  CHARM¬ 
ING  OF  ALL  OUR  WILD  FLOW¬ 
ERS,  IT  STANCHLY  BLOOMS 
FAR  INTO  THE  AUTUMN  : 
WHEN  OTHER  FLOWERS  HAVE 
GONE  TO  SLEEP,  IT  KEEPS 
VIGIL  :  WE  HOPE  ST.  MICHAEL 
TAKES  NOTICE  OF  THESE 
STAS  FLOWERS  NAMED  IN 
HIS  HONOR. 


m  VtJ 


THERE  ARE  ABOUT  EIGHTY  KNOWN 
VARIETIES  OF  THE  “BRAVE  SUN- 
FULL  GOLDENROO”,  FIFTY  OF 
WHICH  ARE  TO  BE  FOUND  IN 
NEW  ENGLAND  :  AT  THE  TIME 
WHEN  THE  INDIAN  SUMMER 
MOON  IS  FLOODING  NIGHT  WITH 
SILVER  RADIANCE,  THE  C.OLDEN- 
ROD  IS  LYING  LIKE  GOLDEN 
PATCHES  OF  SUNSHINE  UPON 
OUR  FIELDS  AND  HILLS,  BY  OUR 
ROADSIDES  AND  IN  OUR  GARDENS. 


THE  PUNGENT  ODOR  OF  THE  GOLDEN  ROD 
IS  THE  VERY  ESSENCE,  FRANKINCENSE 
AND  MYRRH  OF  AUTUMN  :  WHEN  THE 
SOLI  DAGO  AUTUMNAI.E.  SHOWN  AT  THE 
RIGHT,  IS  IN  FULL  BLOOM  AND  ITS 
INCENSE  IS  WAFTED  UPON  THE  AIR.  IT 
IS  INDEED  A  REGALLY  BEAUTIFUL 
FLOWER,  ONE  THAT  HAS  ENDEARED 
ITSELF  TO  EVERY  FLOWER  AND  OUT-OF- 
DOOR  LOVER:  BLACK  AND  ORANGE  AS 
WELL  AS  BLUE  BUTTERFLIES  ALSO  LOVE 
IT  AND  ARE  OFTEN  SEEN  POISING  UPON 
ITS  FEATHERY  WANDS.  FEASTING  UPON 
THE  SWEET  OFFERING  OF  NECTAR. 


THE  DAINTY  WILD  ASTER 
SHOWN  AT  THE  RIGHT,  WHEN 
GROWING  IN  THE  SHADOW  OF 
OUR  GROVES  OR  DOWN  IN  WET- 
MEADOWS,  REACHES  AN  UN¬ 
USUAL  HEIGHT  :  EACH  SMALL 
BRANCH  LENGTHENS  AND 
THE  FLOWERS  ARE  SMALLER 
AND  PALER,  SO  THAT  IT  HAS 
A  FRAIL,  SPIRITUAL  LOOK,  AS 
THOUGH  IT  WFRE  A  DREAM 
FLOWER  :  WHOEVER  LOVES 
THIS  LITTLE  MICHAELMAS 
DAISY  SHOULD  SCATTER  SEEDS 
OF  IT  IN  THEIR  FERN  BEDS  OR 
OUT  IN  THE  WILD  GARDEN  : 

IT  GROWS  ACCOMMODATINGLY 
AND  ITS  AIRY  CLUSTERS  OF 
DELICATE  STARS  ADD  GRACE 
TO  ANY  SPOT. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  ASTER,  OR 
NOVAE  ANGLIAE,  VARYING 
FROM  RICH  VIOLET  TO  LIGHT¬ 
EST  OF  LAVENDER,  IS  PERHAPS 
THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  OF  ALL 
THE  ASTERS  1  ITS  COLOR, 
CHANGING  ACCORDING  TO  ITS 
POSITION  IN  SUN  OR  SHADE,  IS 
ALWAYS  DELICATE  :  AND  BE¬ 
CAUSE  EVERY  BRANCHLET  IS 
TIPPED  WITH  A  RAGGED  STAR, 
IT  MAKES  QUITE  A  VIVID 
SHOWINC:  IT  IS  SOMETIMES 
CALLED  STARWORT  :  EASILY 
PROPAGATED  BY  SEED,  IT 
MAKES  A  VALUABLE  BORDER 
PLANT  WHEN  PURPLE  AND 
GOLD,  BLUE  AND  PURPLE,  OR 
LAVENDER  AND  WHITE  BOR¬ 
DERS  ARE  WANTED. 


THE  FEATHERY  VARIETY  OF  THE 
SOLIDAGO  ULMIFOLIUS,  OR  GOLDEN 
ROD  AT  THE  LEFT,  BRANCHING 
GRACEFULLY  FROM  A  SINGLE 
STEM,  IS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE 
CHARMING  FAIRY  STORY  OF  THE 
GOLDEN  ELM  I  IT  GROWS  IN  NEW 
ENGLAND  WHEREVER  ELMS  ARE 
FOUND  AND  IT  IS  THE  MOST 
GRACEFUL  MEMBER  OF  THE  LARGE 
GOLDEN  ROD  FAMILY  :  IT  IS  PAR¬ 
TICULARLY  FINE  FOR  INTERIOR 
USE  IN  HOUSES,  BECAUSE  OF  ITS 
LIGHT  HEAD  AND  SOFT  YELLOW 
TONE  :  IT  IS  EASILY  RAISED  FROM 
SEED  AND  SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY 
WILD  GARDEN. 


THE  SOLIDAGO  NEMORALIS  AT  THE 
RIGHT,  OF  A  DEEP  SULPHUR  YEL¬ 
LOW,  IS  DISTINGUISHED  BY  ITS 
LONG  LEAVES  WHICH  CLUSTER 
THICKLY  UPON  A  STOCKY  STEM  : 
IT  MAKES  GOOD  MASSES  OF  COLOR 
BECAUSE  OF  ITS  HEAVY  PANICLE 
OF  FLOWERS  :  IT  IS  VALUABLE 
FOR  ANY  FLOWER  BORDER  DESIR¬ 
ING  FALL  GOLD  AND  LOOKS  WELL 
BLENDED  WITH  MASSED  ASTERS  : 
IT  CAN  EE  PROPAGATED  BY  DIVI¬ 
SION  OR  BY  SEED.  AND  UNDER 
CULTIVATION  IT  IMPROVES  BOTH 
IN  COLOR  AND  SIZE. 


NATURE’S  ROYAL  EMBROIDERIES 


dealer.  Even  the  rarest  of  them  grows  most  accommodatingly,  for 
they  are  extremely  hardy.  Their  names,  being  legion,  would  but 
confuse  if  reported,  but  a  request  for  asters  of  any  needed  color 
will  bring  from  any  dealer  a  wide  choice  of  double  or  single,  dwarf 
or  tall. 

The  goldenrod,  that  is  so  often  found  in  company  with  the  aster,  is 
almost  exclusively  a  New  England  plant,  only  one  species  being  re¬ 
ported  from  the  Old  World.  New  England  is  fortunate  in  possessing 
fifty  out  of  our  eighty  classified  species.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  of  all  our  yellow  flowers,  and  that  is  praise  indeed.  Some  grow 
thick  and  stocky,  others  tall,  delicately  spraying  out  from  one  stem 
like  an  oak  tree. 

When  we  were  children  we  were  told  that  certain  good  fairy  folk 
loved  the  elm  tree  very,  very  dearly,  but  it  was  really  much  too  large 
for  them,  so  their  queen  waved  her  wand  and  gave  them  little  elm 
trees,  all  tinged  with  gold  that  were  suitable  to  their  tiny  size.  We 
call  their  tree  the  goldenrod.  We  still  half  expect  whenever  we  wish  to 
pick  one  to  find  the  fairies  resting  under  their  golden  elm  and  feel 
the  old  delicious  thrill  of  childish  mystery  when  a  gauzy-winged 
dragon-fly  or  golden-legged  bumblebee  darts  out  from  among  its 
branches. 

John  Muir  in  the  West  loved  to  write  of  the  “brave,  sunfull  golden¬ 
rod”  that  grew  so  luxuriantly  all  over  the  Sierra.  In  many  delightful 
passages  he  sings  its  praise.  “The  fragrance,”  he  writes  in  one  place, 
“and  the  color  and  the  form  and  the  whole  spiritual  expression  of  the 
goldenrod  are  hopeful  and  strength-giving  beyond  any  flower  that  I 
know.  A  single  spike  is  sufficient  to  heal  unbelief  and  melancholy.” 

Thoreau  of  the  East  also  wrote  most  charmingly  of  the  golden- 
rods.  They  express  to  him  “all  the  richness  of  the  season  and  shed 
their  mellow  luster  over  the  fields  as  though  the  now  declining 
summer’s  sun  had  bequeathed  its  hues  to  them.  It  is  the  floral  sol¬ 
stice,  a  little  after  midsummer,  when  the  particles  of  golden  light,  the 
sun  dust,  have,  as  it  were,  fallen  like  seeds  on  the  earth  and  produced 
these  blossoms.  On  every  hillside  and  in  every  valley  stood  countless 
asters,  coreopsis,  pansies,  goldenrods  and  the  whole  race  of  yellow 
flowers,  like  Brahminical  devotees,  turning  steadily  with  their  lumin¬ 
ary  from  morning  until  night.” 

Solidago  bi-color ,  sometimes  called  silverrod,  is  our  only  known 
white  species  and  Solidago  Canadensis  is  perhaps  the  showiest.  The 
Rigida  has  exceptionally  rich  foliage.  Solidago  juncea  is  one  of  the 
most  graceful  elm-like  varieties.  Solidago  nemoralis  is  more  com¬ 
pact,  larger-leaved.  From  the  leaves  of  one  species  a  spicy  oil  is 
brewed. 
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THE  many  charming  new  houses  being  built  all  through  New 
England  to  give  city  people  the  rejuvenation  positively  neces¬ 
sary  to  health  of  body  and  spirits,  those  comfortable  little 
summer  homes  tucked  away  under  trees,  nestled  among  hills,  standing 
upon  the  dunes  of  the  seashore,  present  problems  in  planting,  for  they 
are  occupied  as  a  rule  too  late  for  spring  seeding;  and  when  the  season 
of  fall  sowing  is  on,  the  owners  are  returning  to  the  city.  So  the  usual 
list  of  garden  favorites  cannot  conveniently  be  cultivated.  The 
flowers  native  to  the  place  are  not  only  the  most  appropriate,  but  take 
care  of  themselves  accommodatingly,  seeding  themselves  at  the 
proper  time  with  no  attention  from  the  owners  of  the  ground  that  they 
so  recent  ly  possessed  in  undisputed  luxuriance. 

How  much  better  that  the  scar  of  terrace  or  retaining  wall  be 
seeded  again  to  its  company  of  black-eyed  Susans,  pansies,  butter¬ 
cups,  butterfly  weed,  meadow  lilies,  goldenrods,  asters,  gentians,  than 
that  a  long  struggle  for  smooth,  alien-looking  lawn  be  begun!  Wild 
clematis,  woodbine  and  wild  grape  will  deal  pleasantly  with  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  house  and  porch  pillars.  Wild  blackberry  answers 
admirably  in  place  of  the  city-bred  variety.  Barberry,  elder,  dog¬ 
wood,  laurel,  rhododendron  and  countless  other  shrubs  will  easily 
take  root  if  lifted  at  the  proper  time  from  their  chosen  habitat  to  new 
quarters  in  the  same  neighborhood.  So  either  collect  wild  flower 
seeds  while  on  exploring  walks,  or  buy  a  few  packets  from  the  seeds¬ 
man  and  sow  them  around  the  summer  house  that  is  up  in  the  woods 
or  down  by  the  shore.  They  will  increase  the  natural  beauty  of  your 
property,  help  to  save  the  native  plants  from  becoming  extinct, 
and  give  yourself  the  satisfaction  of  adding  to  St.  Michael's  constel¬ 
lation  of  earth  stars. 

For  the  garden  by  the  sea  there  are  beach  asters,  trailing  vines  of 
lavender  and  yellow  sand  verbenas,  marsh  mallows,  wild  roses,  broom, 
lupines  and  bayberries.  There  is  not  a  bit  of  land  where  a  house 
could  be  put  in  all  this  glorious  land  of  ours  that  has  not  its  colony 
of  flowers,  grasses,  shrubs  and  trees  willing  to  grace  the  dooryard  of 
their  human  friends. 
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WIND  LITANY 


IN  this  world  I  shall  not  find 
Any  comforter  like  Wind, 

Any  friend  to  so  endure, 

Any  love  so  strong,  so  sure: 

I  was  born  when  Wind  to  Star 
Linked  its  magic,  and  afar 
Whispered  out  my  destiny. 

So  the  winds  have  brothered  me. 

I  remember  when  befell 
Heartbreak  sharp,  intolerable, 

And  no  voice  nor  touch  but  bound 
Deeper  torment  on  the  wound: 

Yet  a  little  wind  could  rise, 

Stroking  cheek  and  tear-wet  eyes, 

Breathing,  “Hush!  All  pain  shall  pass! 

Still  the  winds  are,  and  the  grass!” 

Rose-drenched  moonlit  air  that  slips 
Like  a  kiss  across  my  lips, 

Smoke-tanged  fall-wind — they  can  sweep 
All  old  childhood  from  its  sleep 
Underneath  thick-fallen  days 
Heaped  and  brown  about  my  ways: 

For  until  the  end  shall  be 
Scent  of  wind  is  Memory. 

God,  when  all  the  earth  shall  lie 
Stripped  and  new  beneath  Thine  eye 
And  the  seas  are  lifted  up 
Whole  from  out  their  empty  cup 
And  Thy  curtain-sky  downflung 
And  the  gold  stars  slide  unstrung, 

Send  us  still  in  Heaven-places 
Sweet  swift  winds  across  our  faces ! 

Margaret  Widdemer 
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MODERN  VARIATION  OF  JACOBEAN  FURNI¬ 
TURE,  DEVELOPING  FRESH  BEAUTY 

HERE  is  always  an  especial  interest  for  Americans  in 
Jacobean  furniture,  for  it  holds  to  us  a  suggestion  of 
the  romance  of  Colonial  days  and  is  therefore  full  of 
historical  association.  It  was  among  the  first  that 
came  to  our  colonies  and  the  first  to  be  laboriously 
copied  by  the  Colonial  cabinet  makers.  It  seems 
naturally  to  belong  to  pioneer  times,  it  is  so  strong 
and  sturdy.  It  might  be  called  the  Viking  of  the  furniture  world, 
straight,  beautiful,  vigorous  and  full  of  life  as  those  heroes  of  old. 
There  is  nothing  passive  about  its  resolute  lines,  yet  it  lacks  not  for 
grace.  The  spiral  legs,  low  relief  carvings,  cane  or  rush  seats  and 
carved  arms  banish  any  thought  of  repellent  severity. 

We  have  few  impressive  audience  rooms  or  great  halls  or  vaulted 
bedchambers  as  suitable  settings  for  the  massive  old  pieces  that  first 
reached  these  shores.  But  we  do  have  many  homes  that  make  ideal 
settings  for  just  such  pieces  as  we  are  showing  here.  Without  the 
“elegant  heaviness”  that  characterized  the  Old  World  Jacobean,  it 
still  carries  the  romantic  spirit  that  makes  us  associate  it  with  baronial 
homes,  with  rich  tapestries  and  velvet  cushions.  These  lines  insist 
upon  a  certain  luxuriance  of  setting.  We  cannot  think  of  such  pieces 
with  the  flippant  black  and  white  cretonnes  or  serviceable  sundours. 

They  belong  to  the  vel¬ 
ours,  velvets,  tapestries 
and  rich  silks. 

Such  pieces  as  are  il¬ 
lustrated  here  are  suitable 
for  either  hall,  library  or 
diningroom.  The  console 
table,  slender  and  aristo¬ 
cratic,  with  its  character¬ 
istic  twisted  legs  that  end 
in  a  round  knob  at  the 
base  and  a  flat  square 
head  at  the  top,  with  its 
carved  scrolls  and  drop- 
handle  drawers,  is  rich 
without  being  over-elab¬ 
orate,  dignified  and  desir¬ 
able  in  every  way.  The 
proportions  are  especially 
fine.  Its  height,  depth  and 
length  have  been  balanced 
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with  fine  understanding  of  their  relative  impor¬ 
tance.  Note  the  plan  of  the  two  square  drawers 
at  the  ends  and  the  shallow  one  between,  divided 
by  carved  panels  and  finished  with  a  carved  scroll 
intended  to  break  the  severity  of  too  many  sharp 
angles.  The  cane  shelf  at  the  bottom  gives  light¬ 
ness  to  the  whole. 

The  mirror  to  go  above  this  console  table  is 
relieved  by  carved  medallions  and  corner  finials  like 
those  upon  the  table.  Like  the  table  itself,  it  is 
unusual  of  line,  appropriate  and  distinctive. 

In  the  writing  desk,  the  same  acanthus  design 
is  found  upon  the  carved  panels,  and  the  cane  used 
as  a  panel  back  of  the  paper  holders  was  introduced 
to  make  it  part  and  parcel  of  the  set. 

The  two  chairs,  one  slender  and  tall,  the  other 
suitably  wider  to  allow  for  comfortable  arms,  with 
their  decoratively  braced  legs,  acanthus  and  me¬ 
dallion  carvings,  look,  as  indeed  they  are,  designed 
especially  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  other  pieces  in  rich  homes. 

This  whole  set  was  carried  out 
in  dark  rich  oak,  rubbed  until  high 
lights  appeared  upon  the  tips  of  the 
carvings  and  along  the  ridge  of  the  spiral  legs.  This 
gives  it  life  and  animation,  with  a  sense  of  its  being 
alive,  instead  of  dull  and  inert.  The  carvings  have 
all  been  filled  with  gold,  which  gives  it  the 
same  rich  appearance  that  distinguished  the 
Old  World  Jacobean  furniture.  Beneath  the 
gold  was  a  dull  reddish  bronze,  which  has 
been  allowed  to  show  occasionally,  relating 
it  somewhat  to  the  polychrome  which  is 
being  so  enthusiastically  revived.  The  rich 
tone  of  this  furniture  and  the  gleam  of  its 
gold  when  placed  in  hall  or  dining  room 
hung  with  old  tapestries  or  velours,  create 
a  pleasantly  luxurious  atmosphere.  Velvet 
cushions  for  the  seats,  brass  or  bronze  upon 
the  table,  complete  the  beauty  of  this  set, 
designed  especially  for  use  in  our  dignified, 
impressive  American  city  or  country  homes. 
The  effect  of  lightness  given  to  the  later 


A  CHAIR  OF  MODERN 
JACOBEAN  WITH  DULL 
GOLD  CARVINGS. 


ARMCHAIR  WHICH  MATCHES 
THIS  SET. 
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Jacobean  furniture  by  panels  of  carving  and  turned  columns  was 
heightened  by  the  use  of  rush  or  cane  seats.  Color  was  obtained  by 
cushions  of  tapestry  and  velvet.  These  characteristics  can  quite 
easily  be  reproduced  nowadays,  but  the  deep,  rich,  almost  black  tone 
of  the  oak  of  the  old  pieces  cannot  be  simulated.  Nothing  but  time 
and  use  can  so  marvelously  color  and  polish  the  English  oak,  a  wood 


almost  sacred  to 
ation  with  ancient 
Present  day  con 
mendatory  as  the 
old  cabinet-makers, 
through  imitation 
the  subtle  beauty  of 
This  is  inevitable,  for 
spontaneous  grace  of 
signer  himself  could 
his  own  work  with 
able  loss  of  beauty, 
every  one  knows, 
terioration.  The  ar 
are  in  no  sense  copies, 
mistakably  the  out 
fluence.  Being  de 
use  in  American 
into  their  places  hat¬ 
ing  an  atmos 
charm,  luxury 
The  different 
so  grea  tly  that 
quite  d  i  s  a  s 
them  in  one 
bean  furni 
very  distinc 
happy  quality 
ness.  One  of 
for  instance, 
looking  woeful 
place,  as  some 
might,  would 
to  act  instead 
force,  pulling 
get  her,  har 
and  enriching 


A  CONSOLE  TABLE  AND  MIRROR  OF  MOD¬ 
ERN  JACOBEAN  DESIGN  WITH  FERN 
CARVING  RELIEVED  WITH  DULL  GOLD : 
AN  UNUSUAL  AND  GRACEFUL  DESIGN. 


them  through  associ- 
Druid  ceremonies, 
struction  is  as  corn- 
workmanship  of  the 
but  our  carvings  lose 
and  haste  much  of 
the  original  work, 
a  copy  never  has  the 
an  original.  The  de- 
not  make  a  copy  of 
out  a  certain  indefin- 
A  copy  of  a  copy,  as 
shows  a  steady  de- 
ticles  we  are  showing 
though  they  are  un- 
corne  of  Jacobean  in- 
signed  especially  for 
homes,  they  will  fit 
moniously,  establisli- 
p  h  e  r  e  of 
and  comfort, 
periods  differ 
it  is  often 
trous  to  mix 
room.  Jaco- 
ture,  though 
tive,  has  the 
of  adaptable- 
these  chairs 
instead  of 
ly  out  of 
other  chair 
be  quite  apt 
as  a  cohesive 
a  room  to¬ 
rn  o  n  i  z  i  n  g 
the  whole. 
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THIS  IS  A  VERY  ANCIENT  BUILDING  AT  SOISSONS  I  IT  IS  NEEDLESS  TO  SAY  THAT  IT  IS  NO  LONGER 
IN  EXISTENCE  :  IN  MANY  WAYS  IT  WAS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  PICTURESQUE  OF  THE  OLD  HALF¬ 
TIMBER  HOUSES  IN  FRANCE,  BOTH  IN  TIMBER  DESIGN,  COLOR  AND  SLANT  OF  THE  ROOF  :  IT  IS  AN 
IRREPARABLE  LOSS  TO  THE  ARTISTIC  WORLD. 


HALF-TIMBER  HOUSES  IN  OLD  VILLAGES  OF 
FRANCE,  MANY  OF  WHICH  ARE  DESTROYED 

RANCE  has  always  loved  her  villages.  If  we  let  our¬ 
selves  think  of  all  beauty  born  of  the  French  imagina¬ 
tion  as  surging  inevitably  toward  Paris,  we  wrong  the 
more  simple  folk  of  this  fair  progressive  land,  those 
who  have  put  into  the  making  of  their  gardens,  the 
building  and  decorating  of  their  halls  and  shops  that 
beauty-sensitiveness  which  as  a  matter  of  fact  only 
occasionally  sidetracks  and  develops  the  great  art  spirits  of  the  world, 
Rodin,  Verlaine  and  Millet. 

And  where  the  Frenchman  has  not  responded  to  the  lure  of  the 
Salon,  of  the  Sorbonne  or  Montmartre  at  twilight,  then  instead  the 
poet’s  vision  has  gone  into  the  flowers  behind  his  garden  wall,  the 
fruits  upon  the  trellis,  into  the  making  of  his  home  or  shop  and  the 
decorating  thereof.  Or  he  has  joined  with  other  workman  poets  and 
drawn  fine  towers  up  to  pierce  the  stars  or  gathered  the  majesty  of 
the  forest  silences  into  the  mysterious  beauty  of  shadowy  cathedral 
aisles. 

It  is  rare  for  any  village,  far  enough  from  Paris  to  retain  its  own 
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personality,  not  to  possess  some  monument  of  the  imagination  and 
force  of  the  simple  people: — a  cathedral  supreme  in  the  beauty  which 
is  men’s  souls  made  manifest,  or  a  long  line  of  shop-houses  built  in 
the  Middle  Ages  when  men  first  began  to  possess  themselves  and  ex¬ 
press  this  great  human  fact  in  the  beauty  with  which  they  surrounded 
their  daily  lives,  or  the  town  halls  of  splendid  proportion  and  decora¬ 
tion,  and  shops  that  were  a  symbol  of  the  strength  and  success  of  the 
merchant  ’s  power  and  progress.  Or  we  see  the  stirring  of  this  exquisite 
imagination  in  the  vast  and  lovely  gardens  in  which  every  good  thing 
of  the  earth  is  cultivated  with  thrift,  lavishness  and  grace. 

IT  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  this  present  devastating  invasion  of 
France  that  some  of  the  loveliest  monuments  to  the  imagination 
of  the  people  have  been  destroyed;  not  only  such  a  world-needed 
expression  of  beauty  as  the  Cathedral  at  Rheims,  not  only  the 
various  wide-famed,  inexpressibly  beautiful  chateaux  and  gardens 
throughout  the  western  side  of  the  land,  but  some  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  of  the  French  homes  of  Mediaeval  times  have  gone  down  under 
shrapnel  and  cannon  ball.  Every  lover  of  France  has  studied  with 
interest  and  delight  the  old  houses  of  half-timber  that  were  built 
with  such  dignity  and  beauty,  so  finely  designed,  so  richly  carved 
in  those  wonderful  towns  of  the  Middle  Ages — St.  Brieux, St.  Quentin, 
Rouen,  Lille. 

These  plaster  and  wood  buildings  were  the  delight  of  the  first  great 
French  architects.  Built  according  to  the  whim  of  the  owner  about 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  before  house  plans  had  been  molded 
into  definite  shape,  these  structures  are  full  of  individuality  that  will 
perhaps  never  again  be  operative  in  the  architectural  world.  These 
records  of  the  old  days  reveal  many  curious  things  about  the  life  of 
the  people,  their  customs  and  their  art.  Most  of  the  town  houses 
were  built  about  many-angled  courts  and  because  thev  wanted  a 
good  circulation  of  air,  one  end  or  the  other  of  the  house,  according 
to  the  position,  was  made  noticeably  lower.  This  brought  about  a 
charming  informality  of  design.  Sometimes  the  entrance  side  of  the 
court  was  little  more  than  a  screen  wall.  Again  it  would  tower  up 
into  the  air  in  steep-pitched  irregularity  of  roof,  cut  into  gables  of 
many  heights  and  broken  by  curious  lucarnes  or  dormer  windows. 
Suites  of  rooms  with  a  corridor  along  one  side  was  a  favorite  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  the  two-way  or  “dog-leg”  a  popular  entrance.  Small 
walled-in  gardens  were  stuck  in  odd  corners  until  with  the  growth 
of  more  settled  standards  of  house  design  people  began  to  increase 
the  size  of  their  garden  plots.  With  the  love  of  outdoors  strongly 
marked  in  them,  they  ceased  eating,  living  and  dressing  out  on  the 
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THE  HALF-TIMBER  BUILDING  SHOWN 
AT  THE  RIGHT  IS  AN  ANCIENT  STRUC¬ 
TURE  AT  AURAY  :  THE  TIMBER  WORK 
IS  NOT  SO  INTERESTING  IN  DESIGN, 
BUT  THE  BUILDING  IS  EXTREMELY 
WELL  CONSTRUCTED  AND  INTEREST¬ 
ING  IN  COLOR  :  IT  IS  STILL  IN  EX¬ 
ISTENCE  :  THE  OLD  MERCHANT  LOVED 
TO  BUILD  HOUSE  AND  SHOP  IN  ONE, 
ORNAMENTING  THEM  WITH  RICH 
CARVINGS  :  FOLLOWING  NO  RULE  OF 
ARCHITECTURE  SAVE  THAT  OF  HIS 
OWN  FANCY  HE  BROUGHT  ABOUT  AN 
ORIGINALITY  THAT  MAY  NEVER  BE 
SEEN  AGAIN. 


AT  THE  LEFT  IS  A  PICTURESQUE  CORNER 
IN  NANTES  :  A  VERY  INTERESTING  GROUP 
OF  HALF-TIMBER  HOUSES  RUN  BACK 
FROM  THIS  ANGLE  OF  BOTH  STREETS  : 

AT  THE  TIME  OF  GOING  TO  PRESS  THIS 
GROUP  OF  FINE  OLD  HOUSES  IS  STILL  IN 
EXISTENCE  :  IT  IS  FULL  OF  INTEREST  TO 
ARCHITECTS  AND  TO  ALL  LOVERS  OF 
BEAUTIFUL  OLD  CONSTRUCTION  :  THE 
METHOD  OF  BUILDING  IN  WHICH  THE 
SUPPORTING  TIMBERS  WERE  LEFT  EX¬ 
POSED  AND  THE  INTERSTICES  FILLED  IN 
WITH  BRICK  OR  PLASTER  IS  CALLED  BY 
THE  FRENCH  PAU  DE  LOIS. 


THIS  STREET  OF  HALF-TIMBER 
HOUSES  AT  THE  LEFT  WAS  photo¬ 
graphed  A  FEW  YEARS  AGO 
AT  ST.  QUENTIN  IN  FRANCE  : 

THE  HOUSE  HAS  BEEN  ALL  DE¬ 
STROYED  SINCE  THE  GERMAN 
INVASION  OF  THIS  ROMANTIC 
PART  OF  SOUTHERN  FRANCE: 
THERE  IS  REALLY  NO  LIMIT  TO 
BE  PUT  UPON  THE  LOSS  OF  SUCH 
ARCHITECTURE  AS  THIS,  NOT 
ONLY  TO  THE  COUNTRY  WHICH 
HAS  BUILT  IT  AND  LOVED  IT, 

BUT  TO  TRAVELERS  WHO  SEEK 
IOY  AND  INSPIRATION  FROM  IT: 
NEARLY  EVERY  VILLAGE  IN  FRANCE 
POSSESSES  SOME  SUCH  MONU¬ 
MENT  OF  THE  IMAGINATION  AND 
FORCE  OF  THE  PEOPLE:  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHS  HAVE  BEEN  PRESERVED  TO 
US  Til  AT  WILL  SERVE  TO  KEEP  US  IN 
REMEMBRANCE  OF  THEIR  BEAUTY. 


AT  THE  RIGHT  IS  ONE  OF 
THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL 
HALF-TIMBER  HOUSES  IN 

France:  it  is,  so  far  as 

WE  KNOW,  STILL  IN  EX¬ 
ISTENCE  AT  ST.  BRIEUX  '. 
THE  SPACING  OF  THE  TIM¬ 
BER,  THE  PATTERN  OF  II 
AND  THE  CARVING  RENDER 
THIS  STRUCTURE  OF  RARE 
INTEREST  TO  ALL  BUILD¬ 
ERS  OF  THIS  TYPE  OF 
ARCHITECTURE:  its  sur¬ 
roundings  ARE  ALSO  EX¬ 
TREMELY  PICTURESQUE  IN 
COLOR  AND  CONSTRUCTION 
HOW  SUITABLE  IS  THE 
NARROW,  W IDE-FLAGGED 
STREET  WHICH  SERVES  AS 
PORCH  FOR  THE  SHOP¬ 
KEEPER  AND  HIS  FAMILY. 


AT  THE  RIGHT  IS  A  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  AN 
OLD  HOUSE  IN  LOOS,  REPORTED  DESTROYED  : 
THIS  HAS  ALWAYS  BEEN  FAMOUS  FOR 
THE  INTERESTING  DESIGN  OF  THE  TIM¬ 
BER,  EACH  STORY  HAVING  ITS  PAR¬ 
TICULAR  PATTERN,  YET  COMBINING 
INTO  A  MOST  HARMONIOUS  WHOLE  : 
NOTE  THE  BEAUTIFUL  TREATMENT  OF 
THE  ROOF,  THE  CARVED  PILLARS  AND 
THE  FORM  OF  THE  WINDOWS  I  SUCH 
BUILDINGS  HAVE  EVER  BEEN  THE  DE¬ 
LIGHT  OF  FRENCH  ARCHITECTS. 


THE  PICTURE  AT  THE  LEFT  WAS  ONE  OF 
THE  FIRST  HOUSES  DESTROYED  AT  LILLE,  A 
A  LOVELY  OLD  HALF-TIMBER  CONSTRUCTION 
WITH  BEAUTIFUL  CARVED  BEAMS  IN  GOTHIC 
DESIGN  :  IN  FACT  THE  WHOLE  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION  OF  THE  HOUSE  IS  SUGGESTIVE  OF  FINE 
F.ARLY  GOTHIC  INSPIRATION  :  ONE  OF  THE 
REASONS  WHY  THESE  HOUSES  REMAIN  IN 
SUCH  PERFECT  CONDITION  IS  THAT  THE 
TIMBERS  HAVE  BEEN  LEFT  EXPOSED:  WHEN 
COVERED  THE  DAMPNESS  CAUSES  WOOD  TO 
DECAY. 


AT  THE  EIGHT  IS  SHOWN  ONE  OF  THE 
MOST  FAMOUS  OLD  HALF-TIMBER 
BUILDINGS  IN  FRANCE,  WHICH  WAS 
COMPLETELY  DESTROYED  DURING  THE 
BOMBARDMENT  OF  RHEIMS:  THE 
PROBABILITY  IS  THAT  THERE  ARE 
VERY  FEW  PICTURES  OF  IT  NOW  IN 
EXISTENCE,  AS  PLATES  OF  THE  OLD 
HALF-TIMBER  HOUSES  IN  RHEIMS 
WERE  ALSO  DESTROYED  DURING  THE 
GERMAN  ATTACK. 


AT  THE  LEFT  IS  AN  OLD  HALF-TIMBER 
BUILDING  AT  ARMEXTIEKES  :  IT  IS  SUP¬ 
POSED  TO  HAVE  BEEN  ERECTED  OVER 
THREE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO  AND  IS 
STILL.  HAPPILY  FOR  ARCHITECTS.  BUILD¬ 
ERS  AND  ARTISTS,  IN  EXISTENCE:  IT 
IS  VERY  SIMPLE  IN  DESIGN.  BUT  EX¬ 
TREMELY  INTERESTING  IN  LINE  AND 
COLOR. 
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streets  and  open  piazzas,  retiring  instead  to  the  pergolas  and  arbors  of 
their  gardens. 

Until  the  twelfth  century,  wood  entered  but  little  into  the  con¬ 
struction  of  houses,  stone  being  the  chief  material.  But  with  the 
increasing  prosperity  of  the  middle  class,  wood  houses  became  more 
frequent.  Wood  was  cheaper  and  more  quickly  built.  Merchants 
built  house  and  shop  in  one  according  to  the  needs  of  their  business 
and  the  size  of  their  family.  These  old  builders  loved  to  ornament 
their  homes  with  carvings.  Filled  with  the  desire  to  establish  a 
manor  house,  as  it  were,  a  place  to  be  passed  on  from  generation  to 
generation,  a  mark  of  their  family  prosperity  and  a  home  that  descend¬ 
ants  might  be  proud  of,  they  spared  no  pains  and  expense.  So  we 
find  coats  of  arms,  insignia  and  mottoes,  etc.,  relative  to  the  standing 
and  the  religion  of  the  owner,  carved  over  the  door,  in  the  walls,  at 
the  gates  and  over  the  fireplaces. 

The  French  system  of  framework  called  pau  de  bois,  in  which  the 
constructional  timbers  were  left  exposed  and  the  interstices  filled  in 
with  plaster  was  largely  copied  during  the  Elizabethan  days  in 
English  manor  houses,  but  with  far  less  charm.  There  was  always  a 
certain  monotony  and  sameness,  because  of  stricter  architectural 
conventions,  while  the  old  French  houses  were  built  in  all  manner  of 
strange  forms,  rambling,  towering  or  squat,  and  with  great  variety 
in  the  placing  of  the  framework  and  the  plaster. 

IN  Switzerland  we  find  hand-hewn  beams  piled  one  upon  another, 
crossed  and  fitted  into  each  other  at  the  angles.  In  this  form  of 
blockban  or  log  house,  all  bore  support  equally,  so  no  picturesque 
bracing  was  needed.  This  “stacking  up”  system  is  perhaps  the  oldest 
method  of  building.  The  Swiss  chalets  were  isolated,  not  elbow  to 
elbow  as  the  French  town  houses  were,  and  were  far  from  art  move¬ 
ments,  so  they  also  lack  the  marked  individuality  of  the  French  shop- 
and-home  houses.  The  Swiss  built  with  fir  mainly,  but  throughout 
Normandy  oak  was  the  favored  wood. 

In  the  French  wood  and  plaster  houses  the  timber  served  in  turn  . 
as  braces  or  support  or  building  courses  and  the  spaces  left  were 
“plugged”  or  filled  in  with  plaster  or  brick.  The  plaster  played  no 
part  as  support,  being  used  only  to  fill  the  skeleton  of  timber.  Timber, 
as  everyone  knows,  keeps  better  when  exposed  to  the  open  air  than 
when  coated  over  with  plaster.  The  plaster,  preventing  the  action 
of  air,  keeps  the  wood  damp,  which  induces  decay.  This  pau  de  bois 
system  of  exposed  timbers  accounts  for  the  long  life  of  these  old 
buildings.  Some,  three  hundred  years  old,  are  still  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition  and  would  last  as  precious  mementos  for  many  ages  to  come 
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were  it  not  for  the  destructive  wars  that  are  now  razing  them  to  the 
ground. 

Critics  there  are  who  declare  that,  though  fanciful  and  therefore 
possessing  certain  charm,  these  old  French  houses  are  lacking  in 
breadth  of  treatment,  that  their  surface  ornamentation  was  but  a 
mood  of  fashion  and  represented  no  genuine  phase  of  architecture. 
“To  cut  up  surfaces,”  they  say,  “into  compartments  of  many  pi¬ 
lasters  and  entablatures  is  a  commonplace  and  unprofitable  motive.” 

CRITICS  differ,  however.  We  are  showing  photographs  that 
are  full  of  fine  beauty  and  a  distinct  charm  and  versatility 
of  construction.  Chosen  from  various  parts  of  France,  mostly 
from  the  war  zone,  some  are  now  but  a  memory,  having  been  destroyed 
to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  warring  nations.  In  some  of  them,  the 
parallel  beams  go  from  one  story  to  another.  Some  are  in  the  form 
of  diagonal  laths,  others  like  a  huge  lattice,  and  still  others  are  an 
independent  mixture  of  any  and  every  form  that  entered  into  the 
mind  of  the  builder.  Occasionally  huge  corner  timbers  are  beautifully 
carved.  There  is  one  at  Lille  with  pillars  carved  after  the  fashion  of 
those  in  old  cathedrals.  Quite  in  keeping  with  the  Gothic  pillars  are 
the  carvings  over  the  windows,  at  each  side  and  beneath  the  overhang 
of  the  second  story.  The  timber  construction  being  less  erratic  than 
in  some  of  the  old  houses,  it  is  therefore  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
style  of  the  Gothic  carvings. 

It  seems  incredible  that  both  this  and  the  old  building  at  Loos, 
with  its  single  high  gable,  symmetrical  timbering  and  elaborate  carv¬ 
ings  have  been  destroyed  and  will  live  to  us  only  through  photographs. 
Note  the  beautiful  finish  of  the  entrance  and  balcony  doors  and  the 
fine  placing  and  form  of  the  windows.  Is  not  the  love  and  care  of 
the  old  builder  evident  in  each  detail  of  the  house? 

Part  of  the  charm  of  the  half-timber  house  at  Rheims  lies  in  the 
picturesque  high-pitched  dormer  and  plain  gables,  in  the  flat  one 
crowning  what  would  be  to  us  a  series  of  bay  windows  and  the  round 
turret  effect  at  the  corner.  How  delightful  the  carving  of  the  pillars 
and  the  finials!  The  master  of  that  house  must  have  been  versatile 
minded  indeed  because  every  carving  is  different  of  design.  Nothing 
apparently  was  left  unornamented,  even  the  corners  and  supports 
of  the  roof  received  the  minutest  attention. 

The  beautiful  old  building  at  St.  Quentin  with  its  shop  below  and 
home  above,  and  fascinating  half-round  windows  tucked  in  between 
the  bracing  timbers  just  beneath  the  eaves  has  also  been  lost  to  us 
through  the  “necessity  of  war.”  How  home-like  the  old  house  at  St. 
Brieux!  What  dignity  it  adds  to  the  rambling  flag-bordered  street! 
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THIS  IS  A  HALF-TIMBER  HOUSE  AT  ROUEN  :  JUST  THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  SLANTING  LINES  IN  THE 
TIMBER  CONSTRUCTION  IT  IS  DIFFICULT  TO  UNDERSTAND:  IT  IS  EVIDENTLY  A  HOUSE  THAT  HAS  BEEN 
SOMEWHAT  RECONSTRUCTED,  SO  THAT  THE  ROOF  IS  MUCH  LESS  INTERESTING  THAN  MANY  OF 
THE  OLD  DESIGNS. 


How  beautiful  the  “tree  of  life”  pattern  of  the  heavy  timbers  of  the 
side!  Also  how  simple  the  reliefs,  finial  carvings  and  dentals — just 
enough  to  show  through,  not  enough  to  spoil  the  sense  of  dignity. 

The  contrast  of  dark  brown  or  weathered  gray  timbers  of  these 
old  French  buildings  with  the  lighter  plaster,  which  was  sometimes 
tinted,  brings  to  the  streets  of  both  villages  and  city  a  most  welcome 
variety.  They  to  a  degree  take  the  place  of  vines,  flowers  or  trees, 
relieving  the  monotony  of  the  usual  stone  and  brick  buildings.  In 
the  country  where  vines  can  grow,  they  have  somewhat  the  charm 
of  a  trellis  background.  Though  sometimes  the  wood  of  the  modern 
half-timber  houses  is  painted,  the  effect  is  never  so  good  as  when 
time  and  the  elements  are  permitted  to  tone  them  in  their  own  incom¬ 
parable  way.  We  in  America  are  just  beginning  to  appreciate  the 
advantage  of  such  form  of  construction  for  our  own  village  and  country 
houses.  With  the  wonderful  native  woods  at  our  disposal,  we  should 
be  able  to  give  our  country  an  inheritance  equal  to  these  treasured 
ones  of  France. 
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THE  NORTHWEST  HOLDS  ITS  FIRST  IM¬ 
PORTANT  ART  EXHIBITION 

FAMOUS  French  artist  once  said  that  the  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  about  the  Paris  Salon  was  the  Galerie 
des  Refuses,  in  other  words  that  the  offshoots  of  the 
Salon,  the  unhappy  artists  who  were  not  contented 
with  its  management  and  who  went  about  organizing 
an  exhibition  of  their  own  were  perhaps  the  greatest 
reason  for  the  existence  of  the  Salon.  Much  the  same 
thing  has  been  said  in  a  way  about  the  New  York  Academy.  We 
have  spoken  in  exalted  terms  of  the  success  of  the  many  years  of  the 
Academy,  but  we  have  been  often  more  interested  in  the  last  few 
seasons  in  the  Independent  shows,  the  big  exhibition  of  foreign  and 
American  Futurists  at  the  New  York  Armory  and  in  Robert  Henri’s 
Group  Exhibits  at  the  MacDowell  Club. 

Perhaps  there  is  more  than  a  modicum  of  truth  in  the  idea  that  the 
most  significant  thing  any  organization  can  produce  is  the  revolu¬ 
tionary,  the  man  who  branches  off  into  new  channels,  out  into  ne\vr 
fields;  but  it  is  also  very  interesting  and  very  important  to  watch  the 
growth  of  any  seed  that  is  planted.  It  is  not  necessary  for  a  man  to 
be  a  revolutionary  in  order  to  become  great.  It  is  cpiite  possible 
that  he  can  progress  through  natural  channels.  Also  it  is  not  essen¬ 
tial  that  the  offspring  of  the  Paris  Salon  must  of  necessity  work  along 
different  lines  or  inaugurate  exhibitions  contrary  to  all  principles  of 
the  mother  gallery.  We  are  interested  in  the  anarchist  in  the  artistic 
family  and  we  are  interested  in  the  perfectly  normal  child  who  starts 
in  a  pleasant  friendly  atmosphere  and  grows  to  great  stature  under 
kindly  influences.  The  new  Northwestern  Art  Association  is  the  nor¬ 
mal  child,  rather  than  the  revolutionist.  It  is  the  child  of  the  Minne¬ 
sota  State  Art  Society  and  its  infancy  was  spent  very  pleasantly 
winter  and  summer  with  the  work  of  the  Minnesota  artists.  It  was 
not  until  last  May  that  it  suddenly  branched  out  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Saint  Paul  Institute  into  an  association  including  all  the  North¬ 
western  painters,  etchers  and  sculptors.  The  State  Art  Society  is 
still  sponsor  for  it  and  proud  of  it.  The  Saint  Paul  Institute  at  present 
is  its  patron  and  everywhere  in  the  Northwest  it  has  awakened  interest 
and  enthusiasm. 

It  was  opened  in  Saint  Paul  May  first  and  although  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Saint  Paul  Institute,  it  had  the  backing  and  the 
hearty  cooperation  of  the  Minnesota  State  Art  Society  as  well.  All 
the  hopes  of  the  community  were  realized  in  the  display,  and  it  is 
intended  now  that  this  first  exhibition  will  be  followed  by  similar 
annual  exhibitions  of  ever-increasing  importance.  In  the  meantime 
the  Minnesota  State  Art  Society  will  hold  in  the  early  fall  a  meeting 
of  exclusively  Minnesota  artists  in  connection  with  many  other 
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“CHIEF  SHAKOPEE”,  SCULPTURE  BY  HERBERT  STRUNK  : 
AWARDED  SILVER  MEDAL  AT  THE  EXHIBITION  OF  NORTH¬ 
WESTERN  ARTISTS  HELD  AT  ST.  PAUL  THIS  SPRING. 


"WINTER  WOODS”,  EDWARD  M.  DAWES,  PAINTER:  AWARD¬ 
ED  BRONZE  medal  at  the  exhibition  of  north¬ 
western  ARTISTS  HELD  AT  ST.  PAUL  THIS  SPRING. 


ONE  OF  GROUP  OF  ETCHINGS  BY  CHARLES  B.  KEELER  : 
AWARDED  SILVER  MEDAL  AT  THE  EXHIBITION  OF  NORTH¬ 
WESTERN  ARTISTS  HELD  AT  ST.  PAUL  THIS  SPRING. 


“EARLY  BREAKFAST”,  DONNA  SHUSTER,  PAINTER: 
AWARDED  SILVER  MEDAL  AT  THE  EXHIBITION  OF  NORTH¬ 
WESTERN  ARTISTS  HELD  AT  ST.  PAUL  THIS  SPRING. 
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important  industrial  and  architectural  activities  of  this  State  organi¬ 
zation. 

Those  most  interested  in  the  development  of  this  present  organiza¬ 
tion  were  Charles  W.  Ames,  President  of  Saint  Paul  Institute,  who  was 
Chairman  of  the  General  Committee;  Edward  B.  Young,  Chairman 
of  the  Trustees’  Art  Committee;  Lee  Woodward  Ziegler,  Director  of 
the  Art  School;  Nathaniel  Pousette-Rart,  President  Artists’  Society; 
Miss  Helen  Bunn,  Chairman  of  the  Auxiliary  Art  Committee;  and 
Tyler  McWhorter,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Invitation  and 
Receipt  of  Exhibits. 

The  significance  of  this  exhibition  over  all  past  art  showings  in 
Saint  Paul  was  in  its  scope  and  purpose.  Artists  were  invited  to 
cooperate  from  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Dakota  and  Montana;  and  as  the 
exhibition  was  limited  to  the  so-called  fine  arts,  there  was  a  greater 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  the  work  of  painters  and  sculptors 
than  ever  before  has  been  given  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The 
State  Society  always  included  the  various  industrial  arts,  which  added 
to  the  effort  of  organization  and  also  limited  the  space  for  painting 
and  sculpture. 

A  wise  provision  of  this  new  society  is  that  the  Saint  Paul  Institute 
shall  purchase  at  least  one  work  to  be  selected  from  the  Exhibition 
of  Northwestern  Art  every  year,  the  picture  so  selected  to  be  added 
to  the  permanent  gallery  of  the  Institute  in  the  Auditorium.  It  is 
the  hope  of  the  Institute  that  through  these  coming  exhibitions,  the 
artists  of  this  group  of  States  may  come  into  closer  touch  with  one 
another  to  the  end  that  a  stronger  community  of  interests  and  ideals 
may  be  developed,  and  the  public,  both  East  and  West,  be  brought 
to  a  realization  of  the  progress  which  the  Northwest  is  at  present 
making  in  art  production. 

A  study  of  some  of  the  work  of  these  Northwestern  artists  gives 
one  an  immediate  understanding  of  the  importance  of  the  Association. 
These  men,  as  is  true  of  the  men  in  the  Southwest,  are  doing  intensely 
local  work.  Their  landscapes  are  the  landscapes  of  the  Northwest. 
The  long  stretches  of  prairie  with  low  hills,  the  rivers  with  rather 
scanty  marginal  foliage,  the  memory  of  the  old  life  of  the  Northwest, 
especially  in  the  sculpture,  in  the  “Buffalo”  and  the  “Bear,”  the  new 
portrait  work  of  the  most  vividly  interesting  types  of  the  Northwest,  the 
pioneer  man,  the  whimsical,  humorous  business  man,  with  here  and 
there  a  bit  of  romance  and  idealism,  as  in  Lee  Woodward  Ziegler’s 
painting  of  “Titania,”  which  won  the  gold  medal,  and  Donna  Shus¬ 
ter’s  “Early  Breakfast.”  There  is  no  lack  of  variety,  no  lack  of 
freshness  of  treatment  in  the  handling,  though  as  yet  the  work  is 
absolutely  untouched  by  the  new  Futurist  scheme  of  handling  color. 
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And  there  is  no  lack  of  interest  in  the  environment  in  which  the  artists 
have  been  born  and  brought  up.  If  this  were  not  true,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  promulgation  of  Northwestern  art  would  have  very  little 
meaning  or  purpose.  For  already  there  are  organizations  enough 
in  the  East,  the  West,  the  Middle  West  and  the  Southwest,  to  present 
the  work  of  all  the  men  who  are  developing  interesting  technique, 
ideas  or  ideality  through  their  art. 

The  Craftsman  was  much  interested  indeed  to  be  able  to  secure 
pictures  of  the  work  of  several  of  the  prize  winners,  four  of  which 
are  being  presented  to  illustrate  this  article.  A  picture  of  especial 
interest  at  this  exhibition  was  called  “Hills  of  the  Little  Iowa,” 
by  N.  R.  Brewer  of  Saint  Paul,  whose  picture  won  the  prize 
in  the  popular  voting  contest  which  was  held  in  connection 
with  this  exhibition,  and  had  the  honor  of  being  purchased 
for  the  Saint  Paul  Institute  permanent  collection.  We  were  not 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  photograph  of  this  picture,  which  we 
greatly  regret. 

In  a  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  in  charge  of  the  North¬ 
western  Exhibition,  Mr.  Ames,  the  President,  expressed  his  belief 
in  the  Association,  in  its  beauty  and  usefulness  and  said  that  he  was 
gratified  far  beyond  his  first  hopes  and  expectations  for  the  exhibi¬ 
tion,  that  the  recent  accomplishment  had  had  a  correlating  and 
vivifying  elfect  on  the  art  interests  of  Saint  Paul  which  have  hitherto 
been  more  or  less  undefined  and  ineffective.  He  is  encouraged  to 
believe  that  this  quickening  of  the  art  impulse  of  the  city  will  be  an 
incentive  toward  greater  appreciation  and  patronage  of  local  talent, 
which  will  in  turn  be  a  stimulus  to  the  artists  to  produce  more  work 
and  work  of  a  higher  standard. 

In  thus  becoming  the  recognized  sponsor  for  Northwestern  art 
and  artists  Mr.  Ames  suggested  that  “Saint  Paul  through  the  offices 
of  the  Saint  Paul  Institute,  has  been  distinctly  placed  on  the  art  map 
of  the  country.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  next  year  the  exhibit 
should  be  scheduled  a  couple  of  months  earlier  in  consequence  of 
which  a  considerably  larger  attendance  might  be  expected.  This 
will  also  make  it  possible  to  have  the  exhibition  subsequently  dis¬ 
played  in  Minneapolis  and  other  cities  of  the  Northwest,  thus  lending 
greater  prestige  to  Saint  Paul  as  an  art  center. ” 

EVERYWHERE  throughout  the  Northwest  the  feeling  seems  to 
be  that  the  success  of  this  organization  is  assured,  not  only 
because  the  artists  are  interested  and  the  public  has  shown  its 
appreciation,  but  because  of  the  spirit  which  is  back  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  a  desire  for  the  West  to  blossom  out  in  all  forms  of  significant 
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beauty,  and  because  the  West  realizes  what  is  perfectly  true,  that 
there  is  not  as  great  an  opportunity  for  any  group  of  artists  to  exhibit 
most  successfully  in  any  other  section  of  the  country.  The  Chicago 
artists  proved  themselves  hospitable  to  the  East  and  to  the  West, 
and  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Chicago  Art  Institute  feels  its 
greatest  thrill  of  interest  over  the  work  of  the  men  who  have  helped 
to  create  the  Institute  and  who  are  proud  of  its  immediate  local 
glory.  This  is  true  in  the  West  and  unquestionably  is  true  in  New 
York.  The  Independent  artists  were  possibly  the  most  open-minded 
toward  all  newcomers  in  the  art  world  in  their  two  exhibitions  held 
some  years  ago  in  New  York  City,  and  yet  whether  it  is  the  fault  of 
the  Western  artists,  who  did  not  exhibit,  or  the  natural  bias  of  the 
Hanging  Committee,  certainly  the  pictures  we  remember  best  at  the 
Independent  shows  were  those  of  the  Eastern  men  whose  names 
were  household  words,  and  rightfully  so. 

And  so  the  Northwest  should  have  its  own  art  development,  its 
own  museum,  its  own  standards  of  art  excellence,  in  order  to  bring 
together  the  men  who  are  doing  significant  things,  and  in  order  to 
create  a  standard  of  excellence  which  is  essentially  of  interest  and 
importance  to  the  art  of  the  Northwest,  to  the  artists  and  to  the 
public. 
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“TAWNO  KER:’’  THE  PICTURESQUE  HOME 
OF  OTIS  SKINNER,  ON  THE  OLD  ROAD  LAID 
OUT  BY  WILLIAM  PENN 

UST  as  a  stone  wall  never  seems  complete  until  its 
surface  has  been  weathered  for  years,  its  crevices 
filled  with  moss,  or  its  outlines  softened  by  ivy,  so  a 
piece  of  architecture  seems  to  achieve  its  fullest  beauty 
and  significance  only  when  it  has  developed  that 
intangible  attribute — personality. 

A  home  of  such  personality  is  the  residence  of  Otis 
Skinner  of  “Kismet”  fame.  Its  site  is  historic,  for  it  stands  in  the 
suburban  college-village  of  Bryn-Mawr,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  old 
Gulph  Road,  which  was  laid  out  by  William  Penn  and  was  used  by 
Washington’s  troops  on  their  way  to  Valley  Forge.  The  home  was 
designed  by  Horace  W.  Sellers,  a  Philadelphia  architect,  and  the 
name  Tawno  Ker  is  Romany — “Dear  Little  Home.” 

The  ample-windowed,  deep  eaved  building  is  in  delightful  harm¬ 
ony  with  the  gardens,  college,  attractive  homes  and  schools  of  the 
village,  and  the  country  estates,  farms  and  hills  that  lie  beyond.  Its 
trim  lawn  sweeps  down  to  the  highway,  separated  only  by  the 
layers  of  broken  field  stone  that  lift  it  from  the  level  of  the  road.  In 
equally  friendly  manner  the  flight  of  stone  steps  rise,  shrub-bordered, 
to  the  simple  doorway.  The  hood  with  brown  shingles  like  the 
roof,  forms  a  pleasant  contrast  with  the  dark  cream  surface  of  the 
walls  (which  are  concrete  plastered  on  wood  and  wire)  and  the  brick 
foundation.  The  note  of  brick  is  repeated  again  in  the  arches  and  sills 
of  the  lower  windows,  and  around  both  the  outward  swinging  case¬ 
ments  and  the  double-hung  windows  with  the  white  sash,  is  the 
darker  note  of  brown  frames  and  shutters  that  harmonize  with  the 
tones  of  the  shingled  roof.  All  this,  seen  in  the  front  view  of  the  house, 
is  softened  and  made  even  more  homelike  by  the  shrubs  and  vines — 
those  kindly  links  of  nature  that,  under  a  wise  and  skilful  hand,  unite 
garden,  foundation,  walls  and  roof  into  one  gracious  whole. 

Another  glimpse  of  the  exterior — or  rather  of  a  sheltered  corner 
of  a  pergola-porch  and  garden  seat — may  be  seen  in  a  separate  view; 
here  again  one  finds  terra-cotta  brick  in  the  porch  flooring.  Brown 
woodwork  in  the  corner  supports  and  pergola  beams,  with  the 
drapery  of  vines  form  a  most  delightful  semi-shelter  for  the  willow 
furnishings  and  their  occupants.  The  field  stone  that  characterizes 
the  front  of  the  house  is  also  echoed  in  the  walled  garden  seat  beneath 
the  rustic  bower  across  the  lawn,  reached  by  an  informal  and  tempt¬ 
ing  stepping-stone  pathway.  The  seat  is  shown  in  more  detail  in  the 
first  photograph.  The  typical  Pennsylvania  handling  of  the  rough, 
irregular  shaped  stones,  their  wide  cement  joints  and  coping,  and  the 
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OTIS  SKINNER  IN  A  PLEASANT  CORNER  OF 
HIS  GARDEN  AT  BRYN  MAWR,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


FLIGHT  OF  S 1 OXF.  STEPS.  BORDERED  BY  SHRUBS  AND 
LEADING  TO  A  ROW  OF  POPLARS  :  ONE  OF  THE  MANY 
CHARMING  "TICTU'REs”  IN  OTIS  SKINNER’S  GARDEN. 


“tawno  ker,”  meaning  “dear  little  home.”  is  the  gypsy  name  of  otis  skinner’s 

HOUSE  :  IT  STANDS  on  THE  OLD  GULPH  ROAD,  LAID  OUT  BY  WILLIAM  PENN  AND  USED  BY 

Washington’s  troops  on  their  way  to  valley  forge:  the  architect  is  Horace  w. 
sellers:  the  lower  picture  shows  sheltered  corner  of  porch  and  garden. 


LIVING-ROOM 
FIREPLACE 
WITH  OPEN 
HEARTH  AND 

andirons  : 

COLORED  TILES 
ARE  USED 
IN  THE 
BRICK,  AND 
THE  WOOD¬ 
WORK  OF 
FRAME, 

SHELF  AND 
OVER-MANTEL 

IS  white: 

THE  LAND¬ 
SCAPE  WAS 
PAINTED  BY 
JOSEPH 
JEFFERSON. 


OLD  FASHIONED  DINING  ROOM  CHIMNEYPIECE  WITH  RAISED  HEARTH, 
GRATE  AND  HOBS  :  THE  OVER- MANTEL  IS  LOW  AND  IN  THE  CENTER 
IS  A  PANEL  BY  THE  LATE  ARTHUR  HOEBER  I  THE  CHINA  CLOSET  BUILT 
INTO  THE  ALCOVE  IS  ALSO  WORTH  NOTING. 


OTIS  SKINNER’S  PICTURESQUE  HOME 


concrete  plant  jar  with  its  tile  inset;  all  add  to  the  charms  of  the  spot. 
Needless  to  say,  the  occupant  of  the  seat  is  its  well-known  owner. 

A  very  difficult  but  equally  lovely  and  unusual  feature  of  the 
grounds  consists  of  the  flight  of  stone  steps  ascending  a  bank  flanked 
by  shrubs  of  various  sorts,  up  to  a  lawn  where  stately  poplar  trees 
stand  like  green  sentinels  keeping  watch  over  the  garden.  This  vista 
suggests  a  pleasant,  informal  way  to  treat  rising  ground,  for  the  steps 
form  a  gentle  ascent  and  lend  a  touch  of  perspective  to  even  a  small 
area,  while  the  poplars,  with  their  lofty  lines  and  quivering  foliage 
stand  out  against  the  sky  and  seem  to  increase  the  size  of  the  garden 
by  extending  its  boundaries  high  into  the  air. 

IT  may  be  interesting  to  note  the  kind  of  vines,  trees,  shrubs  and 
flowers  to  whose  wise  choice,  placing  and  care  the  beauty  of  the 
garden  and  much  of  the  charm  of  the  exterior  of  the  house  is  due. 
Against  the  concrete  walls  have  been  trained  both  English  and  Boston 
ivy,  which  even  when  most  of  the  trees  and  plants  are  leafless,  keep 
a  certain  wintry  warmth  and  cheeriness  about  the  place  and  prevent 
it  from  looking  bare.  In  addition  to  the  poplars  already  mentioned, 
there  are  willows,  maples  and  several  fruit  trees — cherry  and  peach. 
The  bright-berried  barberry  with  its  rich  autumn  tones,  and  the  ever 
useful  privet  are  among  the  shrubs  planted,  while  roses,  tulips  and 
the  annuals  and  perennials  add  to  the  garden  their  glow  of  color  and 
friendliness. 

The  two  photographs  of  the  interior  which  we  are  using  here  show 
typical  Colonial  fireplaces  built  in  quaintly  classical  design,  with 
dull  red,  rough  brick  below,  and  with  framing,  shelf  and  over-mantel 
of  white  wood.  The  upper  picture  is  of  the  living-room  fireplace,  and 
the  open  hearth  with  its  andirons  and  other  fittings  suggests  many  a 
social  evening  around  the  blazing  logs.  A  decorative  note  is  added 
to  the  brick  work  by  the  three  colored  tile  insets  across  the  top, 
while  the  over-mantel  carries  an  added  interest  in  the  form  of  the 
rectangular  painting,  by  Joseph  Jefferson,  the  canvas  of  which  is 
framed  by  the  white  wood. 

The  view  below  presents  the  dining-room  chimney  piece,  built 
in  the  old-fashioned  way  with  slightly  raised  hearth,  grate  for  the 
coals,  and  serviceable  hob  on  both  sides  to  hold  tea  kettle,  coffee  pot 
or  other  culinary  vessel.  While  the  white  wood  frame  around  the 
brick  is  very  simple,  a  decorative  finish  is  given  by  the  low  over¬ 
mantel.  The  landscape  panel  with  the  curved  top  is  by  the  late 
Arthur  Hoeber.  The  simple  vases  at  either  side  and  the  tiny  bracket 
lights  complete  the  fittings. 

The  rest  of  the  dining-room  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  chimney 
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piece  construction,  as  may  be  guessed  from  the  china  closet  that  is 
built  into  the  arched  alcove  on  the  left.  The  white  woodwork  frames 
leaded  glass  panels  through  which  is  seen  a  hospitable  glimpse  of 
china,  silver  or  glass,  and  above,  in  the  high  alcove,  is  a  space  for 
candlesticks  or  other  ornaments. 

THIS  home  of  Mr.  Skinner’s  is  a  notable  example  of  one  of  the 
most  significant  tendencies  in  modern  American  architecture, 
namely,  the  trend  toward  simplicity.  For  simplicity,  if  it  be 
combined  with  comfort  and  beauty,  is  as  desirable  in  the  large  subur¬ 
ban  or  country  residence  as  it  is  in  the  small,  informal  cottage  or 
bungalow.  The  prospective  home-builder  therefore — especially  if  he 
be  one  who  plans  to  build  of  fieldstone,  brick  and  concrete  plaster — 
will  probably  find  many  suggestions  in  these  photographs,  as  regards 
design,  construction  and  the  combination  of  materials.  Nor  need  such 
suggestions  be  carried  out  on  the  same  scale,  for  many  would  be 
equally  effective  in  a  home  and  garden  of  less  pretentious  dimensions. 
One’s  only  regret  is  that  such  homes  are  still  comparatively  rare 
except  in  a  few  special  suburbs  or  colonies  where  good  taste  and 
comfortable  incomes  abound,  and  where  each  house  is  planned  not 
for  some  speculative  tenant  but  for  a  definite  owner,  by  a  good 
architect.  It  will  be  a  long  time,  of  course,  before  such  attractive 
homes,  whether  large  or  small,  are  common  in  our  village  and  subur¬ 
ban  streets;  but  each  addition  to  the  list  marks  another  step  forward 
in  the  progress  of  America’s  home  architecture — progress  toward 
better  design,  more  thorough  construction,  greater  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience  and  beauty,  and  a  more  homelike  atmosphere  in  both  the 
garden  and  the  home. 
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CHILDRENS  BACKYARD  GARDENS  UNDER 
SCHOOL  SUPERVISION:  BY  DR.  C.  D  JARVIS, 
UNITED  STATES  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION 

HE  school-garden  idea  is  not  a  fad.  It  is  an  outward 
expression  of  an  inborn  belief  on  the  part  of  hundreds 
of  teachers  and  educators  throughout  this  and  other 
lands  that  children  need  some  kind  of  active  expe¬ 
rience  to  vitalize  their  school  studies.  It  is  also  an 
expression  on  the  part  of  thousands  of  parents  of  the 
belief  that  in  order  to  acquire  habits  of  industry  and 
to  appreciate  the  dignity  of  labor,  boys  and  girls  at  an  early  age  should 
be  encouraged  to  engage  in  some  kind  of  wholesome  employment. 

Parent-teachers’  associations,  mothers’  clubs  and  welfare  associa¬ 
tions  of  various  names  have  been  most  active  in  the  instigation  and 
promotion  of  garden  activities  for  children. 

In  general,  a  varying  degree  of  success  has  followed  the  efforts  of 
individual  teachers  and  of  the  various  organizations.  Too  often, 
however,  extensive  garden  projects  have  been  undertaken  without  a 
carefully  prearranged  program,  without  any  provision  for  instruction 
and  supervision,  and  without  sufficient  funds  to  properly  administer 
the  enterprise.  On  account  of  these  and  other  causes  there  have  been 
some  failures.  These  failures,  however,  have  served  to  make  us  more 
cautious  and  have  helped  us  to  formulate  plans  for  the  future  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  work. 

Although  the  school  officials  generally  appreciate  the  importance 
of  gardening,  they  have  been  slow  to  take  it  up  as  a  part  of  the  school 
program.  They  would  like  to  see  the  work  standardized  and  a  definite 
program  substituted  for  the  chaotic  mass  of  recommendations.  The 
lack  of  well-organized  examples  of  garden  activities  has  probably  been 
the  retarding  factor. 

To  satisfy  the  demand  for  some  definite  information,  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  recently  conducted  a  survey  of  the  school- 
garden  work  throughout  the  country.  As  a  result  of  this  survey  a 
plan  for  the  introduction  and  promotion  of  garden  work  in  the  schools 
has  been  made  available  to  school  officials. 

The  plan  is  a  simple  one.  It  is  an  economical  one.  It  does  not 
in  any  way  interfere  with  the  present  school  program.  It  provides 
for  intelligent  instruction  and  thorough  supervision.  It  provides 
for  the  utilization  of  unused  land  and  labor  for  productive  purposes. 
The  children  working  under  this  plan  may  contribute  to  the  support 
of  the  family,  teaching  them  the  fundamental  principles  of  democracy, 
and  enable  themselves  to  remain  longer  in  school.  Under  this  plan 
also  the  children  are  given  an  opportunity  for  an  active  experience  to 
vitalize  school  studies  and  an  opportunity  for  acquiring  a  knowledge 
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of  an  occupation  that  may  become  the  means  of  a  livelihood.  The 
plan  further  provides  for  a  wholesome  occupation  for  boys  and  girls 
while  out  of  school  and  thus  stimulates  industry  at  the  receptive  age 
and  guards  against  the  evils  attending  idleness.  An  additional 
result  of  the  plan  in  operation  is  an  improvement  of  home  surround¬ 
ings — backyards  are  cleaned  up  and  the  home  grounds  ornamented 
with  shrubbery  and  flower  borders. 

The  plan  provides  for  a  system  of  home  gardening  in  each  city 
graded  school.  The  home  garden  has  many  advantages  over  the  so- 
called  school  garden  where  a  large  number  of  children  are  brought 
together  and  each  given  a  small  plot  of  ground  on  which  to  plant  a 
few  pennies’  worth  of  seeds.  The  child’s  garden  in  the  home  back¬ 
yard,  when  under  school  supervision,  will  supply  every  opportunity 
offered  by  the  school  garden  and  will  do  much  more.  It  assures  a 
closer  relationship  between  home  and  school  and  promises  a  better 
understanding  between  parent  and  teacher.  It  obviates  many  of 
the  troubles  of  the  school  garden,  such  as  that  of  stealing,  fencing, 
protection,  limited  funds,  summer  vacation,  insufficient  land  and 
others.  The  home  garden  furthermore  usually  provides  sufficient 
ground  to  grow  enough  produce  to  supply  the  home  and  to  put  the 
enterprise  on  a  commercial  or  business  basis.  The  child  with  a 
garden  embracing  twenty-five  hundred  square  feet  or  over  is  able  to 
raise  at  least  ten  dollars’  worth  of  produce  and  to  obtain  a  fair  idea  of 


A  BACKYARD  GARDEN  CULTIVATED  BY  A  BOY  IN  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK,  UNDER  SCHOOL  SUPERVISION. 
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A  BACKYARD  GARDEN  DEVELOPED  BY  THE  THREE  MURPHY  BOYS  OF  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK:  THE 
SCHOOL  HELPED  MAKE  THIS  GARDEN,  BUT  THE  BOYS  ARE  REALLY  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  IT. 

the  possibilities  of  gardening.  Such  a  proposition  tends  to  broaden 
the  child’s  vision. 

The  home  garden  also  is  usually  large  enough  to  keep  the  child 
occupied  while  out  of  school  and  at  an  occupation  that  is  wholesome 
and  under  the  eye  of  the  parents.  It  provides  at  the  same  time  also 
for  a  closer  companionship  between  parent  and  child  and  encourages 
the  idea  of  mutual  helpfulness. 

In  general  the  Bureau’s  recommendation  to  schools  regarding 
home-garden  work  is  to  engage  in  each  graded  school  one  teacher 
who  is  prepared  by  training  and  experience  to  take  charge  of  the  gar¬ 
den  work  for  the  whole  school.  Such  teacher  should  be  engaged  for 
twelve  months,  and  with  the  understanding  that  she  should  devote 
the  regular  number  of  hours  to  teaching  the  usual  school  subjects, 
and  that  the  garden  work  should  be  done  after  school  hours,  on  Sat¬ 
urdays  and  holidays  and  during  the  summer  vacation.  Arrange¬ 
ments  may  be  made  for  a  vacation  during  the  winter.  Ideally  the 
gardening  teacher  should  be  the  teacher  of  elementary  science  or 
nature  study.  Such  a  teacher  will  demand  a  higher  salary  to  com¬ 
pensate  her  for  the  extra  service.  In  a  large  city  where  many  such 
teachers  have  been  employed  the  services  of  a  garden  specialist  as 
supervisor  would  be  helpful. 
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THEODORE  SAVALLEY  OF  ALBANY,  NEW  Y'ORK,  IN  THE  CARDEN  WHICH  HE  MADE  LAST  SUMMER. 

In  the  larger  schools,  where  the  enrollment  exceeds  three  hundred, 
one  or  more  additional  teachers  will  he  necessary,  for  one  teacher 
should  not  he  expected  to  supervise  properly  more  than  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  backyard  gardens.  Experience  has  shown  that  as 
much  produce  can  he  raised  from  this  number  of  well-supervised 
gardens  as  from  twice  the  number  of  gardens  inadequately  super¬ 
vised. 

The  teacher  should  assist  the  pupils  by  way  of  securing  land  when 
backyards  are  unobtainable.  Nearby  vacant  lots  may  usually  be 
procured  for  the  purpose.  The  teacher  also  assists  the  children  in 
planning  their  gardens  and  ordering  their  seed  in  advance  of  the 
planting  season.  She  instructs  them  in  the  starting  of  plants  in  the 
window  and  in  hot-beds  and  she  demonstrates  the  methods  of  fer¬ 
tilizing,  spading,  raking,  hoeing,  watering,  weeding,  thinning,  market¬ 
ing,  and  canning.  Early  in  the  season  she  works  with  groups  of 
children.  One  afternoon  she  will  announce  that  the  children  in  a 
certain  block  will  meet  in  Johnnie  Smith’s  backyard  for  a  demon¬ 
stration  in  preparing  the  soil  and  planting  the  seeds.  The  following 
afternoon  she  will  repeat  the  performance  in  Mary  Jones’  backyard 
for  the  benefit  of  the  children  in  that  section.  This  program  is  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  field  has  been  covered.  After  the  spring  rush  she 
works  with  the  individuals,  making  sure  that  they  are  keeping  up  a 
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succession  of  cropping  and  are  making  the  very  best  use  of  their  land 
and  their  efforts. 

These  recommendations  are  intended  for  the  ordinary  city  school. 
In  a  few  of  the  larger  cities,  on  account  of  an  absence  of  backyards, 
the  plan  cannot  be  worked  out  perfectly,  but  in  most  cities  there  are 
more  backyards  and  vacant  lots  available  than  is  generally  believed. 
In  the  more  congested  cities  the  effort  should  be  to  approach  as 
nearly  as  possible  this  ideal.  All  the  available  land  should  be  utilized 
and  the  typical  school  garden  with  its  small  plots  may  be  the  nearest 
approach.  The  resourceful  teacher  usually  will  find  a  way. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Bureau’s  garden  specialists  that  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  promotion  of  this  important  work  will  bend  their 
efforts  toward  standardizing  the  garden  work  in  schools  and  that  all 
will  feel  free  to  call  upon  the  specialists  for  information  and  assistance. 


TO  AN  OLD  LADY 

1SEND  thee  rosebuds  warm  with  summer’s  sunshine, 
Roses  whose  luscious  gold  is  drenched  in  dew, 

And  all  about  their  ivory  folds  exhaling 
A  fragrance  sharp  and  sweet,  thine  heart  to  woo. 

To  woo  thine  heart,  O  Lady,  with  pleasure. 

Whose  back  is  bent,  whose  thin  hair  turneth  gray, 

That  they  may  charm  thy  sad  enforced  leisure 
And  lend  their  smile  unto  thy  waning  day. 

What  though  thy  day  is  done,  and  tears 
Full  oft  have  damped  thy  hoarded  years: 

What  though  no  more  beside  the  stream 
Tall  iris,  blue  and  silver,  gleam? 

When  rain  upon  the  rose  is  spilled, 

The  drooping  rose  hath  sweets  distilled. 

And  thou,  grown  rich,  thine  age  shalt  fling 
Aside  to  greet  a  happier  spring. 

I  send  thee  roses  warm  with  summer’s  sunshine, 

All  honey-sweet,  yet  bitter  as  life’s  wine. 

O  thou,  who  knowest  how  joy  is  brewed  from  sorrow, 
And  mingles  oft,  wilt  know  they  are  divine. 

Blanche  Ableson. 
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FLIGHTS  OF  BIRDS  THROUGH  NEWEST 
FABRICS:  BRILLIANT  COLORS  AND  TROPI¬ 
CAL  DESIGNS 

T  may  be  that  our  present  fancy  for  wall  papers,  cre¬ 
tonnes  and  hangings  with  designs  of  curious  birds, 
tropical  flowers  and  grotesque  vines  is  but  a  faint 
stirring  of  our  race  memory  of  those  prehistoric  days 
when  we  lived  in  the  treetops,  sheltered  from  the  out¬ 
side  world  by  tangles  of  big-leaved  vines  hung  with 
bold  flowers  and  astonishingly  queer  seed  pods,  when 
parrots,  cockatoos  and  Birds  of  Paradise  perched  screaming  upon 
the  branches,  squirrels  frisked  up  and  down  the  trees  and  tree  toads 
piped  from  the  shelter  of  a  bark  crevasse.  W  ith  the  return  of  every 
spring  comes  our  longing  not  only  for  real  flowers  in  gardens,  but 
glowing  images  and  likenesses  of  them  within  our  homes.  Bird 
motifs  migrate,  as  it  were,  upon  our  wall  papers  and  curtains  as  surely 
as  do  their  living  models  upon  our  fields  and  marshes,  coming  and 
going,  following  some  style  or  instinct,  some  “uncharted  way”  of 
design. 

Our  present  extravagant  use  of  color  is  perhaps  merely  the  swing¬ 
ing  back  of  the  pendulum,  a  reaction  from  the  too  sober,  lifeless  and 
dull  color  schemes  of  the  past  few  years.  Many  of  us  use  a  little  bold 
color  in  vases,  in  cushions,  and  are  immensely  pleased  with  our  daring. 
The  more  courageous  reach  out  hungrily  for  the  colorful  cretonnes 
temptingly  displayed  for  our  surrender  and  rejoice  in  the  change  they 
create  in  our  homes.  Some  day  perhaps  we  will  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  color  enlivening  our  streets  in  the  form  of  floating  banners, 
tiling  in  buildings,  more  flowers  in  the  windows  and  in  our  dress. 

Our  makers  of  printed  fabrics  with  prophetic  insight  have  been 
gradually  leading  us  up  to  an  acceptance  of  more  color  in  our  homes. 
They  are  now  triumphantly  showing  materials  of  such  attractive 
glowing  color  that  the  most  wren-like,  modest  and  Quakerish  of  us 
long  inexpressibly  to  possess  their  hypnotic  beauty  in  our  homes. 
It  would  take  a  dour  soul  indeed  to  remain  unmoved  by  their  pleasant 
suggestion  of  cheeriness. 

In  the  Happy  Valley  of  Shiraz  many  hundreds  of  years  ago,  the 
Persians  looked  into  their  gardens  and  conceived  the  idea  of  improving 
the  walls  of  their  rooms  with  the  flower  patterns  they  had  already 
woven  into  their  rugs.  Patiently  and  with  ever  increasing  skill, 
they  cut  designs  upon  wood  and  with  these  blocks  printed  the  cottons 
which  covered  their  walls.  The  history  of  block-printed  fabrics  is 
fidl  of  interest,  for  it  includes  the  discovery  of  color  dyes,  the  influence 
of  nations  upon  design,  the  development  of  art  and  creation  of 
new  crafts. 
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THE  LINEN  FABRIC  AT  THE  LEFT  SHOWS  A  BIRD 
MOTIF  OF  A  LARGE  GREEN  CRANE  AGAINST  A  BACK¬ 
GROUND  OF  MAUVE  AND  GRAY  CONVENTIONALIZED 
WAVES  I  ROSE-COLORED  FLOWERS,  FLASHES  OF 
LIGHT  MAUVE,  GRAY  HIGH  LIGHTS  LIFT  THE 
COLOR  :  THIS  DESIGN  HAS  A  JAPANESE  FIDELITY 
TO  NATURE  :  WHEN  USED  AS  HANGINGS  IN  LARGE 
HALLS  OR  DINING  ROOMS,  IT  HAS  ALL  THE  CHARM 
OF  A  MELLOW  OLD  TAPESTRY  :  IT  IS  SUITABLE  FOR 
WALL  COVERINGS,  PORTIERES,  CURTAINS,  PILLOWS 
AND  CHAIR  CUSHIONS  :  THE  POISE  AND  DIGNITY 
OF  THE  CRANES  ARE  A  DELIGHTFUL  VARIATION 
UPON  THE  USUAL  PROUDLY  STRUTTING  PEACOCKS. 


AT  THE  RIGHT  IS  ANOTHER  LINEN  BLOCK 
FABRIC  :  A  TAN-COLORED  BIRD  OF  PARADISE 
PERCHED  UPON  A  LIGHT  BROWN  BRANCH¬ 
ING  VINE,  BRIGHT  RED  TREE-PEONIES  LARGER 
THAN  THE  BIRD  ITSELF,  SCARLET  TRUMPET 
FLOWERS,  PALE  DATURAS,  LAVENDER  PAS¬ 
SION  FLOWERS  AND  SMALL  FLYING  TROPI¬ 
CAL-COLORED  BIRDS  ARE  BUT  A  FEW  OF  THE 
GARDEN  REMINDERS  THAT  WITHIN  THE 
COMPASS  OF  A  THIRTY-INCH  SQUARE  DE¬ 
SIGN  ARE  GROUPED  UPON  A  BLACK  BACK¬ 
GROUND. 


THE  UPPER  PHOTOGRAPH  SHOWS  THE  NEW  USE  OF  LARGE  CHECK¬ 
ERBOARD  GINGHAM  USED  TO  FRESHEN  THE  HALL  OF  GOSHEN  INN. 
THE  LOWER  ROOM  DONE  IN  FIGURED  CHINTZ.  IN  THE  SAME  INN, 
SHOWS  THE  USE  OF  CHAIR  COVERING  AS  A  FRIEZE  AND  PORTIERE 


IN  THE  UPPER  PHOTOGRAPH  A  GINGHAM  OF  SMALL  CHECK  IS  USED 
IN  CONNECTION  WITH  PAINTED  FURNITURE:  IN  THE  LOWER  PICTURE 
FLOWERED  CHINTZ  IS  SEEN  ALSO  WITH  PAINTED  FURNITURE  :  BOTH 
GIVE  GOOD  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURNISHING  THE  SUMMER  BEDROOM. 


A  rich  combination  of  orange  yellow  flow¬ 
ers,  GREEN  VINES.  WHITE  AND  GRAY  BIRDS 
AGAINST  A  BACKGROUND  OF  SMALL  GEOMETRIC 
GRAY  AND  GREEN  PATTERN  IS  SHOWN  AT  THE 
RIGHT:  THIS  DESIGN  IS  ALSO  SHOWN  IN  MANY 
OTHER  COLOR  COMBINATIONS:  IN  ONE  THE  BIRDS 
ARE  PROMINENT,  IN  ANOTHER  THE  VINE. 


THIS  MORE  CONVENTIONALIZED  BLOCK- 
LINEN  FABRIC  IS  OF  OLD  BLUE  ROSES  IN 
THE  FORM  OF  A  LATTICE  THROUGH 
WHICH  TWO  YELLOW  BIRDS  SITTING 
UPON  A  PALE  GREEN  VASE  FILLED  WITH 
SMALL  BLUE  FLOWERS  CAN  BE  SEEN  : 
CROSSING  THE  WHITE  BACKGROUND  ARE 
BROKEN  BLACK  STRIPES,  A  GRAYISH 
SHADOW  FROM  THE  ROSE  TRELLIS  SOFT¬ 
ENS  THE  WHITE  GROUND:  COMBINED 
WITH  BLUE  SUNDOUR  IT  WOULD  MAKE 
A  MOST  ATTRACTIVE  HANGING  FOR  DIN¬ 
ING  ROOM,  BEDROOM  OR  EVEN  SUN  PAR¬ 
LOR  :  THIS  SAME  DESIGN  IS  ALSO  SHOWN 
IN  SHADES  OF  PINK  AND  YELLOW. 
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But  it  is  only  the  results  that  we  must  touch  upon  at  present. 
Our  print  makers  have  evolved  from  the  intricate  records  of  the  past, 
designs  that  will  remain  beautiful  in  any  age,  of  likable  and  livable 
colors  that  will  not  weary  the  beholder.  True,  they  introduce  a  few 
novelties  that  they  know  will  live  for  but  a  year,  but  their  chief 
endeavor  is  for  patterns  that  are  so  essentially  good  that  no  coming 
or  going  of  fashion  will  displace  them.  Once  a  perfect  design  has 
been  achieved,  they  vary  it  in  color  upon  linen,  cotton  or  silk  fabrics 
of  every  weight.  They  have  accomplished  most  noticeable  results 
perhaps  with  the  block-printed  linens  and  cottons,  because  these  fill 
a  demand  for  material  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  tapestries,  at  an 
expense  within  the  reach  of  the  average  purse.  These  block  prints 
come  thirty-one  and  fifty  inches  in  width,  in  the  most  crazed  of 
Futurist  colors,  as  well  as  m  imitation  of  mellow  historic  tapestries. 
With  these,  are  sun-fast,  tub-fast  silks  known  as  Kapock,  plain  or 
patterned,  heavy  or  thin  enough  for  the  sun  to  shine  through  pleas¬ 
antly  when  hung  at  the  windows.  There  are  floral  designs  for  girls’ 
bedrooms  and  tapestry  designs  for  sitting  and  dining  rooms.  Shadow7 
taffeta  made  on  a  pattern-printed  warp  is  a  really  wonderful  material. 
The  Moquette  of  French  flax,  with  designs  like  silk  velvet,  but  with¬ 
out  its  luster— and  the  better  for  it  in  many  cases— being  fifty  inches 
in  width,  is  welcomed  for  both  hangings  and  upholsteries. 

Then  there  is  figured  silk  and  linen  damask  that  shows  the  Chinese 
influence,  created  especially  for  use  with  the  Chinese  Chippendale, 
and  a  marvelous  new  casement  cloth  to  be  drawn  across  windows  in 
place  of  shades,  made  of  sun-proof  silk  and  ramie,  soft,  durable, 
elegant  and  altogether  perfect  for  windows  almost  any  size  or  style. 
Mohair  that  will  last  a  lifetime,  striped  in  the  narrow  or  wide  width 
and  in  the  colors  so  in  demand  at  present,  Frizette  mohair  in  two- 
toned  Greek  key  pattern,  or  plain,  imperial  velours,  novelty  silk 
velvets,  Heppelwhite  velvets,  soft  silks,  linen  cretonnes,  chintzes, 
even  ginghams  and  calicoes,  are  all  to  be  had  suitable  for  every  house 
in  the  land,  from  the  sumptuous  palace  on  the  hill  to  the  cottage 
in  its  lee. 

The  demand  for  exclusive  designs  in  interior  furnishings  has  created 
a  revival  of  the  old-time  hand-made  block  prints.  With  block  print¬ 
ing,  the  decorator  can  evolve  draperies  of  linen,  cotton  or  silk,  chiffons, 
velours,  in  fact,  any  material,  that  carries  out  the  desired  decorative 
motif  and  the  owner  will  enjoy  the  knowledge  that  her  rooms  are 
distinctive,  unlike  others,  and  carry  the  impress  of  her  personality 
and  individual  taste.  Block-printed  fabrics  bear  the  stamp  of  the 
exclusiveness  that  belongs  to  any  hand-made  thing.  There  is  the 
slight  variation  of  tone  brought  about  by  varying  hand  pressure  that 
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HAND-BLOCKED  PATTERN  OF  ORANGE,  YELLOW 
AND  GREEN  FLOWERS  WITH  BLACK  STRIPE. 


gives  delightful  quality.  There  is 
as  much  difference  between  this  and 
machine-made  fabrics  as  there  is 
between  the  sensitive  music  of  a 
skilled  pianist  and  the  expressionless 
perfection  of  the  mechanical  piano 
player. 

Block  printing  is  much  the  same 
in  process  as  the  famous  color  prints 
of  the  Japanese.  A  design  is  first 
drawn  on  transparent  paper,  then 
pasted  on  the  block  of  fine  close- 
grained  wood.  The  edge  of  the 
design  is  cut  around  with  a  sharp 
tool  and  the  background  chiseled 
away.  The  color — oils  or  dyes — is 
rubbed  into  a  pad  of  coarse  muslin  made  a  little  larger  than  the 
pattern  block.  The  block  is  pressed  into  this  pad  to  absorb  the  color, 
and  in  turn  pressed  upon  the  fabric.  There  are  a  number  of  good 
books  now  published  which  give  detailed  descriptions  as  to  just  how 
this  may  be  done,  so  that  sim¬ 
ple  patterns  may  be  cut  and 
transferred  to  cloth  by  amateurs 
clever  in  handicraft.  It  is  not 
a  difficult  thing  to  do,  but  re¬ 
quires  painstaking  care,  keen 
judgment,  a  firm  hand  and  good 
taste.  The  average  woman  could 
by  a  study  of  the  method  easily 
make  a  simple  pattern  upon  a 
curtain  length,  portiere,  bed  and 
couch  covers  or  pillow  cases. 

Our  illustrations  show  designs  j  ?  jb  •  >  I J  ■ 
both  simple  and  elaborate.  Some 
are  of  but  a  single  tone  upon  a 
neutral  linen.  Notice  that  in  one 
of  these,  consisting  of  three  black  stripes  broken  by  an  open  square 
formed  of  twelve  small  solid  squares,  the  lines  and  squares  have  not 
only  been  irregularly  bitten  into  a  trifle  to  prevent  stiffness,  but  that 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  have  the  design  mechanically  perfect. 
The  little  squares  sometimes  do  not  touch  and  sometimes  overlap. 
It  is  the  sign  of  the  hand-formed  design,  instead  of  the  machine; 
as  in  the  Oriental  rug  the  variations  of  pattern  but  give  it  value. 
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PRIM  LITTLE  VASES  WITH 
FLOWERS  UPON  A  YELLOW  GROUND. 
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One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  new  linen  machine-block  fabrics 
is  a  tan  Bird  of  Paradise,  perched  upon  a  light  brown  branching 
vine.  Bright  red  tree-peonies,  larger  than  the  bird  itself,  scarlet 
trumpet  flowers,  pale  daturas,  lavender  passion  flowers  and  small 
flying  tropical-colored  birds  are  but  a  few  of  the  garden  reminders 
that  within  the  compass  of  a  thirty-inch  square  design  are  grouped 
with  the  Bird  of  Paradise  upon  the  black  background.  Yet  it  does 
not  seem  crowded,  only  rich  of  color,  delightful  to  contemplate. 
Combined  with  deep  rose  sundour,  it  would  make  a  most  attractive 
dining-room  wall  covering. 

Another  of  the  new  bird  tapestries  is  its  direct  antithesis.  Con¬ 
ventionalized  old-blue  roses  form  a 
lattice  about  two  yellow  birds,  sitting 
upon  a  pale  green  vase  filled  with 
small  blue  flowers.  Crossing  the 
white  background  run  broken  black 
stripes  and  a  grayish  shadow  from 
the  rose  trellis.  In  combination  with 
old-blue  velour,  this  chaste,  delight¬ 
ful  design  would  enliven  a  room,  giv¬ 
ing  it  a  breezy  sense  of  the  out  of 
doors. 

Still  another  wonderful  linen  fab¬ 
ric  with  a  bird  motif  is  of  a  large 
green  crane  against  a  background  of 
mauve  and  gray  conventionalized 
waves.  Rose-colored  flowers,  flashes 
of  light  mauve,  gray  high  lights,  lift  BLUE  AND  MAUVE. 
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the  color  harmoniously.  This  design,  drawn  with  Japanese  fidelity 
to  nature,  with  its  suggestive  wave  repetitions,  combined  with  rich 
green  velour  and  lighter  green  silk  draperies,  makes  a  rich,  yet 
inexpensive  color  scheme  for  hall,  dining  room  or  studio.  It  has 
quite  the  effect  of  mellowed  old  tapestries.  The  same  design  is 
worked  out  in  various  other  color  combinations  to  blend  with  other 
plain  colors. 

One  of  the  lavender  linen  fabrics  shows,  with  French  color  daring, 
a  wide  floral  stripe  of  yellow  and  pink  roses,  violet  shadows  and  green 
leaves.  The  whole  effect  is  charming  and  will  be  welcomed  by  decora¬ 
tors  creating  violet  or  lavender  rooms.  It  is  rich  enough  to  be  used 
with  velours,  yet  dainty  enough  for  sundours  or  plain  linens.  An 
unusual  combination  is  of  orange  yellow  flowers,  green  vines,  white 
and  gray  birds  against  a  background  of  small  geometric  gray  and 
green  pattern. 

Nearly  all  of  these  linen  fabric  designs  are  carried  out  in  various 
changes  of  colors;  as  in  one  case,  yellow  birds  would  be  prominent 
against  a  gray  background.  Another  time  the  birds  would  be  green¬ 
ish  purple  with  yellow  background.  Color  schemes  can  thus  be 
worked  out  with  flower,  bird  or  background  emphasizing  the  domi¬ 
nant  note. 

Among  the  new  chintzes  we  find  the  modern  use  of  the  old-time 
dainty  shepherdess  and  sheep  motif.  Now  we  use  instead  nursery 
stories  and  humorous  little  country  scenes,  Noah’s  Ark  trees,  full- 
skirted  ladies  mincing  along  the  path  beside  them,  decked  out  in 
yellow  and  blue  and  pink  dresses,  violet,  scarlet  and  mauve  kerchiefs, 
black,  white  and  green  parasols,  charming  things  indeed  for  hangings 
and  screens,  for  schoolgirls’  bedrooms,  as  pillows  for  the  boys’ 
couches  and  coverings  for  the  children’s  nurseries.  There  are  so  many 
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such  half -humorous,  quaint  little  ;  ' 

designs  in  every  conceivable  color 
plan,  that  choice  becomes  difficult. 

There  is  one  fat  decorative  little  blue- 
green  tree,  beneath  the  branches  of 
which  may  be  seen  a  red-roofed 
village  in  the  distance.  Another 
shows  stiff  little  round  trees  in 
square  tubs  in  prim  little  rows. 

The  modem  craze  for  black  and 
white  is  worked  out  in  conspicuous 
squares  and  stripes,  splashed  and 
crossed  by  Cubist  fruits,  flowers  and 
birds  of  the  most  dashing  colors  the 
dye-vats  can  evolve.  As  a  contrast 
to  these  up-to-date  colors,  are  those 
of  normal  conventional  two-toned  stencil  designs,  cool,  fresh  and 
clean-looking,  most  suitable  for  breezy  seaside  cottages  and  country 
bedrooms  or  sleeping  porches. 

We  are  showing  a  few  of  the  many  ways  in  which  block-prints, 
cretonnes,  chintzes  and  even  ginghams  are  being  used  to  freshen 
country  homes.  The  photographs  of  the  two  bedrooms,  sitting  room 
and  hall  illustrate  the  way  in  which  one  hotel  keeper  freshened  up 
his  inn.  The  sitting-room  chairs  were  covered  with  a  summer 
chintz,  which  was  also  used  to  modernize  the  fresco.  Valances  of  the 
same  brightened  the  windows,  drawing  them  into  close  association 

with  the  room.  In  the  hall  a  large 
checkerboard  gingham  was  used  as 
covering  for  the  cozy  chairs,  as  pil¬ 
lows  for  the  willow  chairs,  and  as 
portieres  for  the  door.  A  smaller 
checkerboard  gingham  with  painted 
furniture  brought  one  of  the  bed¬ 
rooms  up  to  modern  demands.  The 
flowered  chintz  of  the  second  bed¬ 
room,  though  not  as  novel,  would 
please  some  guests  better  perhaps. 
The  screen  in  the  corner,  the  chintz 
border  of  the  bedspread  and  the 

. _  painted  furniture  lift  the  room  quite 

•»  r.\  out  of  the  realm  of  the  usual  country 

— -  hotel  bedroom  into  a  pleasant  cheer- 
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ful,  livable,  homey  place. 
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’M  goin’  to  beat  it,  that’s  all,”  said  Wickens.  “I  says 
to  the  sup — ‘m’  mother’s  sick  ’n  she  wants  me  an’  he 
says  ‘G’wan  with  stuff  like  that,  you  ain’t  had  a 
letter  in  a  mont’.  How  do  yuh  know  she’s  sick?’  ” 
“Well — how  do  yuh  know?”  asked  Oochey,  “if 
y’ain’t  had  a  letter?” 

“That’s  just  it.”  Wickens  hitched  his  brown 
overalls,  pulled  at  the  ragged  brim  of  his  hat  and  spat  a  boyish 
mouthful  of  “swiped”  tobacco.  “If  she  wasn’t  sick  she’d  a  wrote 
me.  See?” 

“Yell.  That’s  right,  all  right.”  Oochey  understood  exactly. 
Although  he  had  no  mother  within  memory,  he  knew  as  well  as  did 
most  of  the  other  boys  in  the  industrial  school  that  Wickens  had  and 
that  she  was  his  friend.  But  however  much  he  appreciated  the  con¬ 
cern  Wickens  felt  over  the  lapse  in  correspondence  with  his  home,  he 
was  vaguely  alarmed  by  the  intention  to  “beat  it.” 

”1  suppose  yuh  think  a  lot  of  your  mother?” 

“Ych,  I  sure  do,”  answered  Wickens.  1 1  is  pale  blue  eyes  did  not 
express  emotion  but  his  mouth  was  wistful. 

“Have  you  got  a  father,  too?  I’ve  got  a  father.  He  told  me  he 
was  glad  1  was  cornin’  here  so  I’d  be  off  his  hands.”  Oochey  had 
almost  forgotten  that  until  this  moment.  Life  in  the  school  was 
sufficiently  engrossing  to  wipe  most  memories  away. 

“My  father — yeh,  1  got  one.  But  he  ain't  like  my  mother — ” 

“Tenshun!  ‘1)'  grade,”  snapped  the  assistant  superintendent, 
and  the  boys  put  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  adjusted  themselves 
to  the  line. 

1 1  was  a  bright  Nebraska  morning.  The  “State  industrial  school” 
stands  upon  a  noble  hill  and  the  boys  in  the  long  brown  line  could  see 
straight  across  the  valley  to  the  shallow  bed  of  the  Platte  where  the 
river  moved,  sluggish  and  grey.  They  breathed  the  high  air  of  the 
hill  and  worked  in  the  open  fields  in  the  corn  and  potatoes.  Cities 
and  wickedness  were  far  from  them,  except  for  the  poisonous  seeds 
in  their  minds  which  persisted  sometimes  even  after  years  of  the 
superintendent’s  “moral  discipline.” 

Wickens  communed  with  his  plans.  Other  boys  in  the  school 
had  made  the  same  sort  of  plans  and  had  acted  upon  them.  They 
had  slipped  away  from  the  dormitories  by  night.  Sometimes  they 
came  back  without  urging,  weary  and  disheartened;  sometimes  they 
were  caught  after  long  and  terrifying  pursuit  through  the  cornfields 
or  along  the  river  banks;  sometimes  they  never  came  back.  Once 
the  superintendent  had  spent  a  morning  lecture  hour  telling  of  a  boy 
who  had  run  away  and  had  later  been  sent  to  the  penitentiary.  He 
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dwelt  upon  the  evil  of  the  boy’s  conduct  and  magnified  his  punish¬ 
ment  to  the  limits  of  horror.  Such  lectures  had  little  effect  upon 
Wickens  and  he  continued,  in  spite  of  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  other 
boy’s  fate,  to  turn  his  idea  over  and  over  in  his  mind  with  the  unctu¬ 
ous  pleasure  of  a  discoverer. 

The  captain  of  the  grade,  a  swart  little  man,  named  Horton,  who 
was  fitted  for  his  job  only  in  being  unfitted  for  anything  else,  came 
rapidly  down  the  line,  handing  each  boy  a  hoe.  Wickens  took  his 
hoe  automatically,  dropping  it  into  the  groove  in  his  shoulder  where 
the  strap  of  his  overalls  pressed  down.  His  lithe  little  body  was 
stiffened  with  the  tremendousness  of  his  thoughts.  A  certain  mental 
quality  which  might  have  been  called  impulsiveness,  or  rather,  the 
inheritance  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors  who  had  loathed  restraint, 
made  Wickens  sudden  in  action.  He  was  planning  his  coup  for 
immediate  execution. 

“For’ad  march,”  set  the  boys  swinging  down  the  hill  through  the 
thick  yellow  dust  of  the  road,  bound  for  the  bottom  lands.  They 
liked  the  military  effect  of  marching  together  in  serried  order.  Their 
hoe  handles,  polished  by  the  sweaty  contact  of  hard  little  palms, 
shone  in  the  sun  like  muskets,  and  their  brown  overalls  and  floppy 
hats  were  not  so  greatly  unlike  the  khaki  of  the  heroes. 

Wickens,  having  decided  upon  his  desertion  and  upon  his  methods, 
was  not  in  line  when,  several  drowsy  hours  later,  the  captain  counted 
the  boys.  The  sun  had  been  hot  and  overpowering;  perhaps  the 
captain  had  dozed  for  a  moment  as  they  bent  their  backs  over  the 
potato  rows. 

“Where’s  Wickens?”  he  demanded  of  Oochey. 

“I  dunno,  sir,”  answered  Oochey,  truthfully  enough,  although  he 
trembled  for  fear  some  question  might  be  put  which  he  could  not 
safely  answer. 

Wickens,  on  his  stomach  in  a  cornfield  by  the  roadside,  watched 
the  little  column  moving  up  the  hill,  while  Horton  made  a  great  show 
of  anxiety  and  vigilance.  The  lost  one  lay  in  the  dirt  and  chewed 
the  soft  end  of  a  stalk  of  foxtail  grass.  The  earth  between  the  corn 
rows  was  baked  and  dry.  A  few  yards  away  was  a  little  irrigation 
ditch  and  here  he  crawled  to  splash  muddy  water  on  his  heated  face. 
He  knew  the  alarm  would  be  given  and  captains  on  horses  would 
come  swooping  down  from  the  hill,  to  hunt  him  like  a  beast  in  the 
corn.  He  had  made  his  plans,  however,  and  with  confidence  in 
fortune  he  curled  up  and  went  to  sleep. 

Speckled  shade  had  become  blackness  when  he  awoke.  The 
night  was  still  parched  with  the  windy  September  heat.  The  searchers 
and  the  horsemen  who  had  threshed  through  that  field  during  the 
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afternoon  had  missed  him  because  he  had  chosen  his  corner  close  to 
the  road,  and  they  had  scarcely  disturbed  him  with  their  pother. 
Now  one  or  two  were  still  out  with  lanterns,  but  Wickens  knew  he 
could  move  without  being  seen.  He  sat  for  a  moment  like  a  little 
black  shadow  and  then  struck  the  road  for  town. 

An  hour  later  he  lay  close  to  the  railroad  track  near  the  water 
tank  where  the  fast  freights  stopped.  He  was  directly  in  the  line  of 
the  headlight  flare  of  a  big  mogul  engine  as  the  “ten  o’clock”  slowed 
down  by  the  tank.  The  engineer  saw  the  figure  there  and  warned 
the  conductor.  That  official,  bravely  seconded  by  three  or  four 
brakemen,  hurried  down  the  line  of  cars  after  the  train  had  stopped, 
looking  murderously  for  the  ’bo.  The  bo  lay  in  a  heap  of  coal  dust 
in  the  far  corner  of  a  gondola.  When  they  put  a  light  in  his  face 
he  moved  his  eyelids  but  held  them  shut. 

“  Aw,  it’s  only  a  kid,”  said  the  conductor.  He  knew  the  brown 
overall,  denim-shirted  uniform  of  the  boys  from  “the  hill.”  He  led 
his  cohorts  away  and  Wickens  went  on,  in  thunderous  grime,  to  the 
city.  Once  there,  he  found  his  way  through  alleys  and  unkempt 
streets  to  what  had  been  a  home. 

It  had  not  been  homesickness  prompting  Wickens  when  he  left 
the  school.  Home  had  always  been  hideous  except  for  mother,  and 
her  misery  had  been  evident  to  her  son  although  he  was  not  much 
anguished,  himself,  over  lack  of  food  and  filthy  quarters.  It  had  been 
an  intuitive  impulse  and  it  had  been  founded  on  a  certainty. 

His  mother  was  sick.  She  looked  up  into  the  dirty,  loving  face 
of  her  little  boy  and  fainted  dead  away.  Pain  and  disease  had  wasted 
her  strength  but  she  had  known  that  her  son  would  come,  somehow. 

She  lay  on  her  cot  and  watched  him  in  his  small  attempts  at  clean¬ 
ing  up  the  two  rooms  of  the  habitation.  She  said,  finally,  as  if  she 
had  been  hesitating,  “Your  father  will  be  glad  to  see  you.” 

“Is  he  here?”  asked  the  boy,  turning  around  with  poised  broom. 

“He’s  somewhere  ’round.  He’s  been  busy  looking  for  work.” 

The  boy  devoted  himself  to  his  sweeping  and  made  no  further 
inquiries.  The  woman  on  the  sick  bed  could  feel  the  hostility  that 
bristled  beneath  his  thin  shoulder  blades  but  she  did  not  dispute  the 
matter  with  him.  She,  too,  had  reason  for  reproach;  it  was  only  the 
arrival  of  the  boy  that  had  made  these  last  few  hours  happy. 

It  was  the  fourth  night,  when  Wickens  was  away  for  an  hour  to 
get  medicine  at  the  Free  Hospital,  that  she  crossed  her  hands  upon 
her  breast  and  did  not  waken. 

Mercy  of  exhaustion  and  mercy  of  youthful  healthfulness  of  spirit 
saved  the  boy  from  despair.  The  unsympathetic  public  philanthro¬ 
pists  who  watch  for  such  tragedies  came  and  did  their  duties.  They 
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took  his  mother  away  and  Wickens  waited,  before  going  forth  from 
her  home,  for  what  they  had  called  the  “fun’ral.”  He  was  sitting 
by  the  vacant,  dishevelled  cot  the  intervening  night,  when  a  squat 
figure  lurched  against  the  door  and  broke  into  the  room. 

“Hello,  Kid.” 

The  boy’s  eyes,  curiously  dull,  showed  an  apathetic  recognition 
and  then  turned  back  to  the  cot.  The  elder  Wickens  moved  un¬ 
steadily  over  toward  him  and  reached  out  a  hand  toward  the  cot. 

“Don’t  you  touch  that!”  the  boy  flung  out  the  warning  passion¬ 
ately.  “She’s  dead,”  he  said  after  a  moment. 

His  father  was  sobered  out  of  bleary  uncertainty  and  walked 
slowly  across  the  room,  away  from  him,  and  sat  on  a  broken  chair. 

“That’s  it,”  he  said,  “they’ve  did  me  out  of  everything — and  now 
m’woman’s  gone.” 

He  spoke  to  the  boy  as  if  to  be  ingratiating,  “How ’d  yuh  get  out?” 

“I  didn’t  get  out,”  replied  Wickens,  as  if  the  inquiry  were  improp¬ 
erly  put,  “I  ain’t  been  in  no  jail.  I  come  away,  that’s  all.” 

“Now  you’re  goin’  to  help  me,  I  s’pose.  They’s  a  lot  o’  things  a 
likely  kid  like  you  c’n  learn  to  do  in  my  business.” 

“You  ain’t  got  no  business,”  said  the  boy  suspiciously. 

“Wha’d’you  know  about  it?  I’m  makin’  money  every  night.” 

“Every  night?  Why  ain’t  you  makin’  money  in  the  day  time?” 

“You  ain’t  got  no  call  to  be  so  particular.” 

The  boy  turned  his  face  away  from  his  father  as  if  he  had  begun 
to  feel  a  sacrilege  in  their  conversation  almost  in  the  presence  of 
death.  “I’m  goin’  back  to  the  school,”  he  said,  “if  yuh  want  to  know 
where  I’m  goin’.” 

“You’re  a  little  fool.” 

“M’  mother  told  me  to  go  back  and  finish  out  m’  term.” 

“Now  y’ve  turned  against  your  father,  I  suppose  yuh  might  as 
well  go  back  there  wi’  the  rest  of  ’em.” 

Wickens  stood  up  and  walked  over  toward  his  parent.  “I  ain’t 
turned  against  yuh,”  he  said,  chokiiy,  “but  I  loved  m’  mother  an’ 
you  never  did.” 

His  father  muttered  as  if  something  had  been  suddenly  revealed 
to  him.  He  stood  up  and  Wickens  was  close  to  his  side.  “Yes  I 
did,  Kid,  yes  I  did,”  he  said,  half  to  himself.  All  the  suddenly 
grown  manhood  left  the  child  and  he  put  his  face  against  his  father’s 
side,  sobbing.  For  a  moment  they  stood  rocking  back  and  forth  and 
the  father,  still  fumed  with  his  liquor,  felt  the  stab  of  his  loss.  The 
boy’s  sobbing  came  to  an  end  and,  as  his  father  sat  down  again  upon 
the  broken  chair,  he  stood  before  him. 

“I  know  I  ain’t  got  no  call  to  be  particular,  but  I’ve  got  m’  work 
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cut  out  for  me  jus’  the  same.  She — said  she  wanted  me  to  make  a 
good  man  out  o’  m’self  and  I’m  goin’  to.” 

“Like  me?”  asked  his  father,  fixing  his  son’s  rapt  little  face  with 
the  weak  blue  eyes  which  were  part  of  the  inheritance  he  had  passed 
on. 

“No,”  answered  Wickens  stoutly,  ‘‘you  ain’t  done  it  the  way  she 
wanted  yuli  to.”  Suddenly  his  face  was  bright  with  a  newborn 
hope.  “Mebbe,”  he  said,  “mebbe  we  could  do  it  together.” 

His  father  looked  at  him,  utterly  surprised.  “Mebbe,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “you  could  get  a  good  job,  and  I  c’d  go  back  to  the  hill  and 
get  a  lot  o’  good  time  and  come  out  in  three  years  and  you’d  be 
waitin’  f’r  me  an’ — ”  he  stopped  breathlessly,  and  the  light  ebbed  out 
of  his  face  as  his  father  stared  blankly. 

New  patience  made  the  older  man  say,  “What’s  on  your  mind. 
Kid?  Mebbe  it’ll  work.” 

“That’s  what’d  make  her  happiest,  even  if  she  did  have  to  leave 
me — an’  you.”  The  boy  was  beginning  to  get  another  rush  of 
enthusiasm.  “Let’s  make  two  men,”  he  urged,  “you  an’  me. 
You’re  older  and  you’ve  got  the  start  o'  me  but  I’d  work  hard  to 
catch  up  on  yuh,  when  I  got  out  of  the  school.” 

“Kid,  you’re  a  wonder,”  said  his  father,  with  conviction.  “You 
make  me  feel  more  like  behavin’  than  a  whole  regiment  o'  salvation 
armies.”  He  studied  the  boy  for  a  moment — his  resolute  little  face 
and  his  childish  figure  held  so  rigidly.  “We'll  try  it,”  he  said. 
“We  ll  try  it,  Kid.  I’m  all  out  o’  practice  but  between  us  I  think 
we  can  make  one  man  in  the  fam’ly.” 

The  elder  Wickens  did  not  ask  his  son  to  tell  him  details  of  the 
night  before.  They  sat  quietly  for  a  time,  the  boy  buried  in  the 
silent  misery  of  his  grief,  his  father  fighting  against  the  remnant  of 
his  drunkenness.  He  asked  a  question  about  the  school  and  in  a  few 
sentences  his  son  tried  to  tell  him  why  he  wanted  to  go  back  and  what 
he  could  do  at  the  school  in  fitting  himself  for  a  job.  Finally 
Wickens  dropped  asleep. 

Somewhere  near  him  he  could  hear  his  father's  heavy  breathing, 
when  he  opened  his  eyes  in  the  black  room  a  few  hours  later.  He 
could  not  determine  at  first  whether  his  father  had  called  him  or 
something  else  had  broken  his  sleep.  A  knocking  at  the  door  drew 
his  attention.  He  listened  again,  decided  that  his  father  was  still 
asleep  in  the  other  corner  of  the  room,  and  arose.  He  went  quietly 
to  the  door,  without  thinking  that  he  might  waken  the  man  of  the 
house  and  shift  responsibility  for  greeting  the  midnight  caller.  He 
took  no  light  and  bent  his  ear  to  the  door  panel  suspiciously. 

“Wha'd'y’  want?”  he  asked  in  a  low*  voice. 
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“Is  Wickens  there?” 

He  did  not  recognize  the  harsh  growl  of  his  visitor  as  any  one 
from  the  school,  but  his  first  thought  was  that  he  had  been  followed 
and  was  to  be  dragged  back  as  a  refugee.  However  much  that  hurt 
his  pride  because  it  was  an  ignominious  end  to  his  flight,  he  was  brave 
enough  to  accept  it  for  an  act  of  fate  and  he  answered  resolutely, 
“Yeh,  this  is  him.” 

There  was  a  sort  of  snarling  laugh  outside  and  he  heard  a 
whispered  conference.  Then  the  voice  came  again,  “We  ain’t  lookin’ 
for  no  kid,  we  want  Pardy  Wickens.  Is  he  here?” 

Wickens  knew  then  who  they  were  and  he  answered,  “No,  he 
ain’t  here,”  and  started  away  from  the  door.  Luck  was  not  with  him, 
for  his  last  answer  had  wakened  his  father,  the  “Pardy  Wickens” 
whom  these  evil  night  spirits  were  seeking. 

“Who’s  there?”  he  called. 

“A  couple  o’  bums  you  don’  want  to  see,”  answered  his  son. 

His  father  found  the  lamp  and  lit  it,  then  came  over  to  the  door. 

“You  can’t  see  these  guys,  now,”  said  his  son.  “They  ain’t  the 
right  kind.” 

“Hell,  I  can’t,”  said  his  father,  still  half  asleep.  “Get  out  o’  the 
way.”  He  flung  open  the  door.  Two  dark  hulks  were  waiting 
there  and  one  of  them  started  forward  with  a  profane  complaint  at 
being  held  out  so  long.  As  he  started  to  cross  the  threshold  he  was 
confronted  by  a  small  but  sturdy  figure,  personifying  wrath. 

“You  ain’t  cornin’  in  here,”  said  the  boy. 

“What’s  eating  you?” 

“You  never  dared  when  m’  mother  was  here,  and  now  in'  father’s 
done  with  your  whole  bunch.” 

His  father  reached  forward  to  drag  him  back.  The  boy  held  his 
ground  until  one  of  the  men  outside  swung  out  and  struck  him  a 
staggering  blow  in  the  face.  The  father  was  suddenly  wakened  from 
his  stupidity.  This  blow  in  the  face  of  his  son  stirred  a  feeling  in 
him  that  had  been  almost  dead.  He  started  forward  with  dangerous 
menace  toward  the  big  man.  “Bucky,”  he  said,  tensely,  “I’ll — ” 

The  door  slammed  in  his  face,  shutting  out  the  intruders,  and 
before  it  stood  his  son,  who  had  moved  quickly  enough  to  avert  the 
encounter.  Now  he  confronted  his  angry  father. 

“Let  that  guy  alone,”  said  Wickens,  “I  don’t  mind  gettin’  wal¬ 
loped  once.  All  I  want  is  f’r  you  to  let  them  guys  alone — f’r  keeps.” 

His  father’s  rage  was  overcome  by  a  new  emotion,  the  beginning 
of  what  might  some  day  develop  into  fatherhood.  He  stared  at  his 
son  until  he  understood  and  then  held  out  his  hand.  The  boy  shook 
his  hand,  in  solemn  covenant  for  years  to  come. 
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THE  CASTLE  OF  CHILLON:  FAMOUS  IN  HIS¬ 
TORY  AND  POETRY:  BY  E.  DRUSILLE  FORD 

Illustrated  by  G.  H.  Ford. 

EANING  from  our  pension  window,  the  evening  of  our 
arrival  at  Montreux,  we  saw  Chillon,  nestling  into  the 
green  fringe  of  Lake  Leman’s  edge,  and  looking  a  very 
toy  house  amid  the  encompassing  Alpine  peaks — a 
castle  of  dreams,  which  had  existed  for  us  only  in  the 
cantos  of  Byron  and  in  dim  records,  historic  and 
legendary.  As  it  rose  out  of  the  opalescent  sheen  of 
the  lake,  veiled  in  the  warm  afterglow,  with  the  gleaming  summit  of 
Dents  du  Midi  above  it,  this  illusion  was  strengthened  and  Chillon 
was  still  a  dream  castle. 

However,  when  the  clearer  light  of  the  morning  picked  out  the 
towers  of  our  fairy  tower  in  realistic  shape,  we  boarded  a  prosaic 
trolley  at  our  door  and  were  pleased  to  find  that  the  conductor  had 
evidently  heard  of  Chillon. 

The  space  between  the  declivity  and  the  shore  grows  less  on  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  castle,  until  the  roadway  is  pushed  close  to  the  shore 
line.  At  this  narrowest  point  stands  Chillon  as  though  opposing  its 
stubborn  compactness  to  the  further  encroachment  of  the  all-com¬ 
pelling  mountains  which  tower  above  it,  dark  with  the  firs  and  oaks 
of  centuries.  The  chronicles  declare  that  it  was  built  at  this  gateway 
of  the  ancient  road  from  Italy  over  the  St.  Bernard  Pass,  to  guard 
and  command  the  way  and  levy  taxes.  As  they  also  state  that  the 
date  of  the  oldest  walls  (those  surrounding  the  inner  courts),  cannot 
be  accurately  fixed,  the  former  assertion  probably  refers  to  some 
period  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  centuries,  when  the  original  struc¬ 
ture  acquired  important  additions.  The  Dictionnaire  Universel  at¬ 
tributes  to  Louis  the  Debonair,  son  and  successor  of  Charlemagne, 
the  first  massive  tower,  built  for  a  prison  in  which  to  confine  his  uncle, 
the  Abbe  of  Corbie.  The  earlier  walls  must,  therefore,  antedate  this 
structure  of  the  ninth  century.  As  for  the  foundation,  it  is  far  back 
in  the  annals  of  world-building,  a  bed  of  solid  rock  laid  up  by  the 
mighty  hand  which  lifted  the  mountains  above  it. 

The  view  of  the  castle  with  which  we  are  most  familiar  in  illus¬ 
tration,  that  from  the  southeast  along  the  road  toward  Yilleneuve,  is 
the  most  pleasing,  showing  greater  breadth  and  a  more  symmetrical 
arrangement  of  towers  and  projecting  corners.  The  machicolations 
beneath  the  eaves  have  the  effect  of  a  deep  cornice  supported  by 
arches,  and  the  walls  at  the  base  the  outward  tendency  expressive  of 
strength  and  resistance. 

Chillon,  approached  by  land  from  Montreux,  offers  no  vista;  it 
is  buried  in  the  luxuriant  verdure  of  the  shore.  From  the  main 
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thoroughfare  an  avenue  curves  between  dense  masses  of  green  into  a 
small  enclosure,  screened  on  the  street  side  by  a  wall  of  foliage.  On 
the  other  side,  across  the  narrow  foss,  shallow  and  gravelly  like  a 
mountain  stream,  rise  the  rugged  walls  and  towers  of  the  old  feudal 
fortress.  Seen  from  a  distance,  there  is  the  lure  and  awesomeness  of 
mystery  about  it,  but  at  close  range,  half  obscured  by  the  thin  leafage, 
it  is  less  austere.  There  is  an  almost  human  sympathy  in  its  setting 
amid  the  wild  growths  of  the  woods.  In  this  limited  parterre  reserved 
on  the  mainland  for  the  castle  grounds,  the  wild  flowers  spring  up  at 
will.  If  the  grass  is  cut  and  the  trees  trimmed,  it  is  with  a  surrep¬ 
titious  touch  that  leaves  no  trace  of  intervention. 

The  avenue  follows  the  bank  of  the  foss  to  the  timbered  bridge, 
built  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  replace  the  ancient  draw-bridge,  a 
simple,  massive  construction,  its  hipped  roof  approximating  the  pitch 
of  the  nearest  tower. 

The  somewhat  uniform  character  of  the  exterior  gives  little  idea 
of  the  informal  variety  within  the  walls,  due  to  the  requirements  of 
the  varied  capacities,  public  and  private,  in  which  the  castle  has 
served  since  the  tenth  century.  Of  the  buildings  surrounding 
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the  first  court,  the  towers 
on  each  side  of  the  en¬ 
trance  are  of  thirteenth 
century  origin,  the  addi¬ 
tions  to  that  on  the  left, 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  building  opposite  the 
entrance,  of  old  Romance 
construction,  earlier  than 
either,  was  enlarged  in  the 
thirteenth  century. 

The  court  is  irregular 
in  shape,  its  architecture 
unpretentious.  There  are 
windows  with  tops  square 
anti  arched,  the  arches 
varying  from  an  inconsid¬ 
erable  segment  to  a  semi¬ 
circle.  A  door  at  the 
junction  of  walls  is  covered 
by  a  lintel  roof,  and  oppo¬ 
site,  a  balcony  nestles  un¬ 
der  a  like  protection.  Each 
window  has  height  and 
width  peculiar  unto  itself.  There  are  low  openings  under  the  eaves 
and  windows  rising  above  the  eaves,  to  be  hooded  with  curving  dormer 
roof,  and  above  the  whole,  a  covered  patrol  gallery  and  a  pointed 
tower,  variety  defying  accepted  rules,  yet  very  winning  in  its  quaint 
appeal. 


THIS  IS  ONE  VIEW  OP  THE  CASTLE  OP  CHILLON  WITH  THE 
DENTS  DU  MIDI  BACK  OP  IT  AND  LAKE  LEMAN  IN  THE 
FOREGROUND. 


The  buttressed  arch  which  gives  entrance  to  the  inner  courts  is  of 
comparatively  recent  elate.  These  courts  are  scarcely  more  conven¬ 
tional  than  the  first,  but  are  more  ornate  as  becomes  their  proximity 
to  the  great  halls  to  which  they  give  access.  The  arched  windows 
have  sash  of  twin  panels,  also  arched,  with  quarterfoils  centered  above. 
The  main  entrance  from  the  farther  court  (the  Court  of  Honor),  is  of 
cut  stone,  laid  up  in  a  series  of  three  graduated  arches  with  project¬ 
ing  imposts,  a  beautiful  doorway,  simple  and  dignified.  Beyond 
this,  a  double  window  has  columned  jambs  with  ornamented  capitals; 
the  circle  for  the  quarterfoil  is  cut  in  the  solid  stone. 

From  the  court  near  this  window  a  roofed  stairway  leads  to  the 
upper  floor,  and  the  tower  at  the  junction  of  the  court  walls  has  a 
window  slightly  arched,  with  mullion-like  divisions.  On  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  wall  is  a  roofed  gallery,  below  which  a  lintel  roof  covers  a  flight  of 
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stone  steps.  The  supporting  timbers  are  weather-stained  into  har¬ 
mony  with  the  rough  stone  and  the  richness  of  the  shadows  is  un¬ 
broken. 

The  unstudied  variety  of  these  courts  is  so  evidently  due  to  the 
requirements  of  different  periods,  that  the  marvel  is,  not  that  a  few 
incongruities  have  crept  in,  but  that  so  much  of  primitive  simplicity 
and  consequent  charm  remains,  and  that,  too,  when  it  is  improbable 
that  for  any  appreciable  portion  of  time,  the  work  has  had  the  intel¬ 
ligent  supervision  now  given  to  the  restoration  of  ancient  structures. 
While  every  feature  has  been  the  outcome  of  some  simple  need,  the 
ensemble  is  fine  in  its  subtlety  of  artistic  expression.  A  close  adher¬ 
ence  to  rule  gives  proportion,  adaptation,  even  elegance,  but  only 
when  a  design  rises  above  the  prescribed  limit  does  it  attain  some 
measure  of  the  picturesque. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  Chillon,  consisting  of  a  single  tower,  was 
given  by  the  King  of  Bourgogue,  Rudolph  Third,  to  the  Bishop  of  Sion, 
and  was  by  him  and  his  successors  in  office,  considerably  enlarged. 
Surrendered  to  the  House  of  Savoy  in  the  twelfth  century,  it  remained 
in  possession  of  the  Counts,  afterward  Dukes,  of  this  line  until 
fifteen  thirty-six.  It  attained  the  zenith  of  glory  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  when  un¬ 
der  Peter  of  Savoy  it  grew 
into  a  formidable  fortress. 

It  is  said  to  have  been 
the  favorite  residence  of 
this  splendor-loving  prince, 
who  by  force  of  arms  and 
diplomatic  skill,  possessed 
himself  of  large  areas  of 
the  surrounding  territory. 

The  “Etude  Historique” 
says  he  “married  the  heir¬ 
ess  of  Faucigny  and  added 
that  province  and  Chablais 
to  his  territories,”  and  fur¬ 
ther  that,  “invited  to  the 
Court  of  England  by  his 
niece  Eleanor,  he  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  life 
abroad,  gathering  in  the 
service  of  Henry  Second, 
men  and  money.  These 

.  .  ■f'.  ,  THIS  IS  THE  BEAUTIFUL  ENTRANCE  COURT  OF  THE  CASTLE 

he  Used  to  achieve  the  with  its  lovely  windows  and  arched  doorways. 
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acquisition  of  Yaud,  to  which  he 
every  now  and  then  returned  ,to 
overthrow  his  enemies.  In  Eng¬ 
land  he  occupied  a  high  position 
in  the  council,  was  knighted  and 
had  titles  and  honors  lavished  on 
him.  The  palace  of  the  Savoy  in 
the  Strand  bears  witness  of  his 
magnificence.” 

From  this  record  and  what 
remains  of  thirteenth  century  con¬ 
struction  it  is  not  difficult  to  gather 

some  idea  of  the  princely  apart - 

dktail  IN  the  castle  of  ciiiLLoN,  showing  ments  surroundinf?  the  inner  court 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  ARCHES  AND  PANELED  CEILING.  IUt  hUI  1  tHl*UlU1&  L11^  m/ler  COUrL 

as  they  were  in  Peter's  time.  The 
great  hall  at  the  right  of  the  main  entrance,  now  known  as  the  Hall  of 
Justice,  was  the  reception  and  banquet  room.  Fine  windows  with 
columned  jambs  and  mullions,  overlook  the  lake.  Black  marble 
columns  support  the  ceiling,  and  the  walls  are  decorated  with  tile.  Of 
the  furnishings,  only  a  few  tables  and  chairs  are  scattered  about, 
probably  acquisitions  of  the  restoration  committee,  hence  of  no  in¬ 
terest  in  relation  to  the  castle. 


THIS  IS  THE  HALL  OF  THE  BAILIFF-GOVERNOR,  A 


The  representatives  of  the  House  of  Savoy  following  Peter  seem 
to  have  had  no  love  for  this  stronghold,  for  they  spent  little  time  within 
its  walls.  This  fact  did  not,  however,  prevent  their  making  consid¬ 
erable  alterations.  To  Peter  Third  is  attributed  the  fine  square 
tower  containing  the  bedroom  occupied  successively  by  the  Counts 
and  Dukes  of  the  line.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  however,  this 
was  entirely  transformed,  the  vaulted  ceiling,  window,  mural  dec¬ 
orations  and  chimney  supports  dating  from  that  tune.  The  fireplaces 
in  this  room  and  in  that  of  the  Duchess  consist  merely  of  chimney 
hoods  in  corners.  In  the  latter,  the  hood  is  conical  and  is  of  thirteenth 
century  construction. 

In  the  Bailiff-Governor's  Hall,  entered  from  the  middle  court,  the 
quaintly  paneled  ceiling  and  huge,  paneled  capitals  of  the  supporting 
columns,  are  the  chief  attractions.  The  ceiling  and  the  fireplace  as 
they  now  appear  belong  to  the  fifteenth  century,  which  is  true  also 
of  the  ceiling  and  fireplace  in  the  banquet  hall,  alterations  probably 
made  necessary  by  the  havoc  wrought  when  the  second  story  was 
added  to  this  portion.  Above  the  banquet  hall,  what  is  nowtermed 
the  Knight's  Hall  is  of  this  period,  as  is  doubtless  the  staircase  leading 
to  it  from  the  inner  court. 

I  nder  the  ducal  apartment,  and  reached  by  a  linteled  staircase 
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are  the  chambers  lying  at  or  slightly  below  the  level  of  the  lake.  The 
floor  is  rough-hewn,  repellent  to  the  step.  It  is  the  floor  of  a  prison, 
but  the  stress  of  the  captive,  the  cruelties  of  the  captor  have  become 
obscured  in  the  mists  of  the  past,  and  the  present  gives  a  vista  of 
buoyant  arches  springing  from  massive  columns  and  merging  into  the 
rugged  stone  of  the  unfinished  inner  wall,  their  groined  intersections 
picked  out  by  the  light  from  the  wedge-shaped  openings  which  narrow 
to  mere  slits  on  the  lake  side. 

Of  much  earlier  date  as  a  whole,  these  chambers  were  completely 
altered  and  vaulted  over  in  the  thirteenth  century  and  were  utilized 
at  that  time  as  magazines.  Hence  the  vaulting,  exquisite  in  propor¬ 
tion,  grew  out  of  the  necessity  for  substantially  supporting  the  floors 
above,  rather  than  from  any  desire  to  elaborate  the  construction  of  a 
military  storehouse.  Not  until  the  following  century  did  these 
vaults  do  service  as  a  prison,  where,  in  after  time,  Byron  gathered 
the  story  of  the  fanciful  Bonivard,  more  real  to  us  than  the  veritable 
Prior  of  St.  Victor.  The  rescue  of  Bonivard  terminated  Savoy  con¬ 
trol,  and  the  castle  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Bernese  victors 
for  about  two  hundred  years  subsequent  to  fifteen  hundred  and 
thirty  six,  the  arms  of  the  Bernese  Bailiffs  of  Vevay,  painted  on  the 
walls  of  the  Knight’s  Hall,  offering  tangible  proof  of  their  occupancy. 
Chillon  is  now  the  property  of  the  Canton  of  V aud  and  has  been  since 
seventeen  hundred  and  ninety  eight. 

The  irregularity  of  the  ground  plan  suggests  that  the  first  walls 
might  have  followed  the  contour  of  the  highest  level.  Each  genera¬ 
tion  has  added  its  quota,  a  tower  here,  a  piece  of  wall  there,  perhaps 
only  a  little  height  to  tower  or  wall,  the  later  work  being  readily  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  the  older  at  many  points.  Through  six  centuries 
at  least,  the  main  features  progressed  harmoniously,  despite  the  con¬ 
stant  shifting  of  human  purpose,  until  at  last  the  advent  of  Gothic 
architecture  gave  to  its  towers  their  pointed  roofs  completing  the 
dignified  expression  of  concordant  design. 

Nor  is  Chillon  the  first  creation  to  emerge  from  the  mutations  of 
time,  the  better  for  a  dearth  of  unnecessary  supervision.  Again  and 
again  we  find  the  unmistakable  charm  of  consistency  in  some  struc¬ 
ture  which  has  simply  grown,  without  conscious  plan,  as  though  the 
sense  of  eternal  fitness  guided  the  unthinking  hand  that  laid  the  stone. 
Thrilling  with  the  recognition  of  its  individual  appeal,  we  ignore  the 
possibility  that  it  is  the  result  of  fortuitous  effort.  A  conception 
broader  than  man-made  rules  has  given  to  the  old  pile  of  gray  stone  a 
personality  which  calls  insistently  to  human,  creative  instincts,  and 
the  something  stirred  within  us  is  less  of  passive  admiration  than  of 
active  desire  to  know,  to  understand  the  message  of  the  centuries. 
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ARTISTIC  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  PAINTED  FUR¬ 
NITURE 


HERE  is  something  peculiarly  charming  in  the  modern 
painted  bedroom  sets,  something  so  winning  that 
every7  woman  instinctively  pauses  before  the  sets  dis¬ 
played  for  sale  and  mentally  arranges  a  sleeping  room 
after  her  heart’s  desire.  With  a  set  of  any  color 
whatsoever  before  a  woman’s  eyes,  she  is  immediately 
able  to  visualize  a  room  that  would  be  exactly  to  her 
liking.  Iler  imagination  leaps  to  suitable  chintzes  and  rugs,  to  the 
fine  details  of  feathered  pen  upon  the  stand,  the  lamp 
upon  the  wall,  the  books  and  flowers  upon  the  table. 

Take  the  set  that  accompanies  this  text  as  an  ex¬ 
ample.  This  particular  bedroom  set  has  been  carried 
out  in  rich  bottle  green.  A  gay  chintz  was  decided  upon 
and  the  artist  instructed  to  decorate  the  furniture  with 
the  flower  motif  in  the  same  colors.  So  the  quaint 
bunches  of  yellow  and  orange  fruits  and  flowers 
found  on  the  chintz  were  reproduced  upon  the 
larger  flat  surfaces  of  table,  dresser,  chiffonier 
and  bed,  with  a  vine  of  the  blue  periwinkle  and 
pale  green  leaves.  In  each  indented  panel  repli¬ 
cas  of  the  little  white  star  flowers  found  in  the 
chintz  are  used  and  that  the  general  yellow  tone 
of  the  fabric  may  be  imparted  to  the  furniture, 

indicating  that  it  was 
decorated  on  purpose 

to  be  used  with  it,  side  chair  in  painted  bed- 
lines  of  yellow  were  R00M  SET- 
drawn  around  each  drawer,  panel  and  leg. 
The  result  is  bright,  rich  and  interesting, 
without  being  frivolous,  too  elaborate  or 
commonplace. 

Of  course  many  color  schemes  could 
have  been  carried  out  with  equally  charm¬ 
ing  results.  For  instance,  if  the  set  had 
been  French  gray,  lavender  flowered  chintz 
with  flowers  of  yellow  could  have  been 
chosen  for  the  hangings,  bedspreads  and 
dresser  scarfs,  and  lavender  flowers  paint¬ 
ed  upon  the  set  with  small  yellow  birds 
as  complementaries  to  the  yellow  flashes 
in  the  chintz.  Rightly  handled,  a  French 
gray,  lavender  and  yellow  bedroom  of 
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MAKING  COLOR  SCHEMES  IN  FURNITURE 


painted  furniture  and  chintz  would 
be  exquisite  enough  for  the  most 
fastidious.  Apple-green  furniture 
with  pink  and  white  apple  blossom 
chintz  draperies,  or  a  cream  white 
painted  set  in  a  room  with  muslin 
curtains,  pillows  and  bed  covers  hand 
stenciled  with  apple  petals  and 
their  gray-green  leaves,  would  be 
delightful  for  young  girls’  bedrooms. 

Pale  green  chintz  with  pattern  of 
old-blue  flowers  and  soft  yellow  birds 
combined  with  ivory  white  furniture 
would  make  a  most  attractive  din¬ 
ing  room  for  a  summer  home ;  so  one 
could  go  on  indefinitely  suggesting 
color  combinations  of  painted  furni¬ 
ture  like  the  one  pictured,  and  flow¬ 
ered  chintz  or  plain  sundour.  Such 
a  set  as  we  are  here  showing  of 
strong  light-weight  hard  wood,  chest  of  drawers  for  painted  set. 

simple  of  design,  can  be  had  in  any  desired  tone,  and  the  decorator 
could  put  upon  it  any  design  needed  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  the 

room.  Almost  anyone  skilful  with 
a  brush  could  by  taking  a  motif 
from  chintz  or  curtain  draperies 
have  the  satisfaction  of  decorating 
her  own  furniture.  In  fact,  by 
consulting  any  of  the  good  books 
on  block  printing,  the  draperies 
themselves  could  be  made.  This 
opens  up  a  new  opportunity  for 
women  to  use  their  native  good 
taste,  and  at  comparatively  little 
expense  furnish  rooms  expressive 
of  their  own  individuality,  rooms 
differing  delightfully  from  those 
dependent  upon  the  standard  sets 
and  draperies  offered  in  the  shops. 

Painted  furniture  is  approved 
by  the  decorators,  for  it  gives  them 
every  chance  to  create  distinctive 
rooms.  Take  this  bedroom  set 
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again.  Note  the  indented  panels  of  the 
bed  posts,  chiffonier  and  tables,  which 
can  be  of  a  different  shade,  if  desired, 
left  plain,  or  decorated  with  small 
flowers.  The  middle  panel  at  the  bottom 
of  the  head  and  foot  board  can  take  the 
dominant  design,  and  the  smaller  one  at 
the  top  the  complementary  variation. 
The  symmetrical  tapering  legs  of  the 
table,  chairs  and  bench,  and  the  dressing 
table  can  be  striped  or  left  plain,  accord¬ 
ing  to  whether  one  wishes  to  emphasize 
the  color  note  or  not.  Designs  could  go 
on  the  top,  as  well  as  the  lower  shelf  of  the  table,  if  so  desired. 
Such  a  set  varied  indefinitely  as  to  dark  or  light  tone,  and  color  of 
the  decoration  would  harmonize  with  Colonial  or  in  fact  with  a  house 
of  almost  any  style,  for  it  is  well  designed,  dainty  enough  for  a  young 
girl’s  room,  yet  strong,  substantial  and  dignified  enough  for  “grown¬ 
ups.”  The  cane  seats  of  bench  and  chairs  and  the  indented  panel  on 
the  mirror  and  the  other  pieces  give  pleasing  variety  and  add  individ¬ 
uality.  A  dining-room  with 
substantial  table  and  rush- 
bottomed  chairs  and  a  liv¬ 
ing-room  set  with  comfort¬ 
able  low,  wide  rocking  and 
lounge  chairs,  library  ta¬ 
bles,  etc.,  can  be  had  of 
this  same  simple,  charming 
design,  so  that  if  desired 
a  whole  summer  house 
could  be  furnished  with 
painted  furniture,  each 
room  different,  yet  harmo¬ 
niously  agreeing. 

With  the  plain  sundour, 
flowered  cretonnes,  dimi¬ 
ties,  ginghams,  nets  and 
washable  rugs  of  good  de¬ 
sign,  a  summer  house  could 
be  as  varied,  bright  and 
sunny  as  a  garden,  easily 
kept  fresh  and  clean,  and 
cost  but  a  little. 
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SOME  CONSTRUCTIVE  EXPER¬ 
IMENTS  IN  A  BOYS’  CAMP:  BY 
CHARLES  K.  TAYLOR,  M.  A. 

ILLIAM  JAMES  said,  you 
know,  that  for  the  best  moral 
and  mental  development,  hand 
work  should  predominate  over 
book  work  till  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth 
year.  And  the  further  up  the  “financial- 
social”  scale  of  society  we  go,  the  more  it 
looks  as  though  hand  work  were  the  one 
activity  from  which  the  boys  are  especially 
guarded ! 

I  remember  very  well  one  mother — a 
most  fashionable  mother,  I  assure  you — 
who  was  really  quite  shocked  at  the  idea. 
Hand  work,  to  her  mind,  was  merely  “car¬ 
pentering.”  “Really,  you  know,”  said  she, 
“there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why  our 
William  should  learn  to  be  a  ‘carpenter.’  It 
is  not  at  all  likely  that  he  will  ever  be 
called  upon  to  earn  his  living  with  his 
hands !”  The  lady  was  quite  indignant. 
This  may  seem  ludicrous  to  you,  but  it  is 
such  a  characteristic  attitude  among  the 
well-to-do,  and  the  “near-well-to-do,”  that 


it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
phrase  “four  generations  from  shirt  sleeves 
to  shirt  sleeves”  has  passed  into  a  proverb ! 

The  private  schools,  as  is  logical,  are 
largely  dominated  by  the  attitude  of  their 
patrons.  Said  one  head  master  to  me,  “We 
have  just  as  good  a  school  as  the  parents 
will  permit !”  So  they  are  not  greatly 
given  to  developing  the  side  of  education 
which  comes  particularly  well  through  hand 
training.  But,  fortunately,  now  comes  the 
summer  camp,  and  more  and  more  boys 
every  year  are  sent  away  camping,  so  that 
in  the  hands  of  the  camps  lies  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  developing  in  these  boys  the  very 
qualities  they  will  most  need  for  future 
happiness  and  success.  The  schools  can 
give  what  we  are  pleased  to  term  an  edu¬ 
cation.  But  the  camps  can,  and  some  of 
them  do,  aid  in  giving  a  “character,”  which, 
I  think  you  will  agree,  is  almost  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  the  education ! 

The  Old  Idea  of  Boys’  Camps. 

That  is,  some  camps  do  this.  A  few  of 
them  realize  their  immense  privilege  and 
are  doing  all  they  can  to  be  worthy  of  the 
responsibility.  But  many  camps  still  hold 
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EXPERIMENTS  IN  A  BOYS’  CAMP 


Ml 

THIS  WAS  BUILT  BY  THE  FOURTEEN  YEAR  OLD  CROUP 
OF  BOYS  IN  THE  CAMP. 

to  the  methods  and  procedures  with  which 
they  first  started.  Camps,  you  know,  were 
established  in  the  beginning  largely  as  rec¬ 
reation  places,  where  boys  could  have  a 
“good  time”  without  irksome  or  unpleasant 
duties,  all  for  the  benefit  of  the  health  of 
the  boy  and  the  peace  of  mind  of  the 
parent !  That  is  how  camps  began,  and  it 
is  only  lately  that  some  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  there  can  be  much  more  in  a 
camp  than  merely  a  kind  of  open-air  play¬ 
ground.  Some  realize  this  and  arc  feeling 
out  for  a  better  kind  of  procedure,  which 
would  make  the  camp  mean  something 
more  to  a  boy  than  a  place  for  idling  and 
getting  into  mischief.  And  they  have 
found,  to  their  surprise  and  pleasure,  that 
boys  actually  enjoy  far  more  a  summer 
wherein  they  have  real 
responsibilities  a  n  d 
something  constructive 
to  do  than  they  do 
when  everything  is 
done  for  them,  and 
they  have  nothing  defi¬ 
nite  or  useful  put  into 
their  hands.  This  has 
been  the  experience  of 
the  experimental  camp 
which  is  the  subject  of 
this  writing,  a  camp 
whose  object  was  to 
develop  a  camping  sys¬ 
tem,  based  upon  the 
fundamental  charac¬ 
teristics  of  growing  _ _ 

boys,  for  the  benefit  of  a  shingle  structure 
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all  camps,  a  system 
which  would  aid 
in  bringing  out  the 
fine  qualities 
which  owe  much 
of  their  fineness  to 
the  stimulus  and 
experience  that 
comes  through 
hand  work. 

We  cannot  go 
into  the  psychol¬ 
ogy  of  it.  That 
word  “psychology” 
is  enough  to  scare 
most  folk  half  to 
.  death,  anyway !  So 
we  will  not  talk 
about  the  “region  of  rolando”  and  the 
relation  between  manual  dexterity  and 
mental  development,  the  development  of 
such  qualities  as  perseverance,  patience, 
accuracy,  self-control,  self-reliance,  and  so 
on.  That  the  relation  does  exist,  and  is  a 
very  close  one,  I  do  assure  you,  but  if  you 
wish  to  look  into  the  matter  yourself,  well, 
just  hunt  up  some  standard  work  on  edu¬ 
cational  psychology,  or,  better  still,  observe, 
for  a  little  while,  the  differences  in  be¬ 
havior  between  children  who  can  do  things 
with  their  hands,  and  like  to,  and  those  who 
cannot,  and  do  not  like  to! 

Now  we  can  come  to  the  experiment 
which  proved  to  us  not  only  that  boys  real¬ 
ly  like  to  be  able  to  make  things  for  them¬ 
selves,  but  that,  even  without  expert  train¬ 
ing.  if  sufficiently  stimulated,  the  quality  of 
the  work  they  will  do  is  nothing  short  of 
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EXPERIMENTS  IN  A  BOYS’  CAMP 


marvelous.  Of  the  benefit 
coming  as  a  result — well,  we 
do  not  have  to  describe  that. 

First  of  all,  it  was  necessary 
to  build  up  a  general  feeling  of 
responsibility  and  self-depend¬ 
ence.  So,  from  the  beginning, 
nothing  was  done  for  a  boy  he 
could  do  for  himself.  Even  the 
nine-year-olders  had  to  put  up 
their  own  tents  and  manufac¬ 
ture  their  own  canvas  cots ! 

The  New  Camp  Life. 

Again,  set,  definite  work  was 
never  given.  Except  for  mak¬ 
ing  their  own  necessary  tent  stone,  wood  and  canvas  recreation  room  built  in  front  of  a 
furniture  there  was  no  hand  TENT  BY  A  GR0UP  0F  thirteen  year  old  boys. 
work  that  the  boy  really  had  to  do.  But  by  ber”  worked  with  them,  it  was  much  more 

using  the  natural,  generally  latent,  liking  as  a  member  of  a  “squad”  than  as  an  in¬ 

structor. 

The  beginning  of  the 
real  constructive  work 
happened  several  years 
ago  when  a  couple  of 
youngsters  wanted  to 
make  a  thatched  hut. 
So  they  made  that,  and 
great  was  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  juvenile  on¬ 
lookers.  It  was  not 
very  beautiful  and  not 
very  waterproof.  But 
it  was  a  building,  and  it 
did  not  blow  down  in 
these  two  tents  with  wooden  frames  and  strong  foundations  were  the  wind.  That  was  a 
built  by  boys  twelve  years  old.  start,  and  it  interested  the  boys, 

for  “making  things”  and  the  innate  spirit  The  next  structure  came  about  through 
of  competition,  the  boys  were  carefully  led  the  desire  of  a  thirteen-year  group  to 
to  desire  to  make  many 
kinds  of  things.  Even 
then  they  were  not 
given  outlines  to  work 
upon.  They  were  en¬ 
couraged  to  plan  out 
things  for  themselves. 

So  it  was  that  if  a  boy, 
or  group  of  boys, 
wished  to  make  any¬ 
thing,  from  a  diving 
pier  to  a  table,  well, 
they  had  to  plan  it 
themselves  and  the 
rough  material  was 
provided  —  unless  it 
was  something  they 

could  cut  in  ^:he  woods.  THIS  VERY  picturesque  recreation  dwelling  was  built  as  an  experi- 
If  an  older  “stafif  mem-  ment  in  thatching  by  the  boys  who  lived  in  it. 
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startle  the  whole  camp  with  something  ex¬ 
traordinary,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  make 
their  living  quarters  more  commodious. 
They  cut  some  rough  cedar  in  the  woods, 
brought  up  a  ton  or  two  of  stones  from  the 
beach,  and  were  given  a  couple  of  bags  of 
Portland  cement  and  a  bundle  or  two  of 
laths.  With  this  material  they  fashioned, 
in  four  or  live  days,  a  little  recreation  porch 
in  front  of  their  tent,  with  masonry  and 
latticework,  using  their  original  porch  fly 
for  a  roof. 

Then  the  other  groups  came  around  and 
were  consumed  with  envy!  It  was  too  late 
lor  rivalry  or  imitation — hut  when  next 
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SOME  TYPICAL  RUSTIC  FURNITURE  BUILT  BY  THE 
BOYS  THEMSELVES. 

summer  came,  well,  you’d  see  what  they 
would  do ! 

Home-making  in  Camp. 

When  the  next  summer  came  the  third 
structure  appeared.  That  thirteen-year 
group,  now  fourteen,  with  a  slight  change 
in  membership,  started  right  out  to  make 
competition  ridiculous.  Whereas  the  pre¬ 
vious  season  they  had  built  a  porch  in  front 
ot  their  tent,  now  they  proposed  to  build 
something  or  other  behind  their  porch! 
['his  time  they  cut  more  trees  and  were 
given  some  hunches  of  shingles  and  laths. 
One  or  two  had  roughed  out  the  idea,  and 
all  got  to  work,  including  their  “counsellor,” 
who  worked  merely  as  a  member  of  the 
group.  The  result  was  a  kind  of  “tent- 
bungalow"  twelve  feet  wide  and  thirty  feet 
long,  with  the  porch  of  the  previous  year 
covering  the  middle  entrance.  The  “win¬ 
dows"  were  of  latticework,  covered  on 
rainy  days  by  roller  awnings,  and  the  roof 
was  a  great  khaki  fly — for  one  must  have  a 
canvas  roof  when  one  camps. 

Well,  the  excitement  of  the  rest  of  the 
camp  was  almost  comic.  So  the  new  thir¬ 
teen-year  group — a  small  one — got  prompt¬ 
ly  to  work  with  the  idea  of  making  their 
tent  the  most  beautifully  equipped  in  the 
camp — and  succeeded.  They  furnished  it 
throughout  in  white  birch — with  the  bark 
on.  beds,  chairs,  taborettes.  even  to  a  birch- 
bark  scrap-basket !  Then,  outside  of  their 
“porch.”  they  placed  a  neat  birch  rail,  and 
outside  of  that  planted  some  small  ever¬ 
greens  !  Altogether  the  effect  was  remark¬ 
able.  So  much  so  that  the  first  group, 
actually  startled,  went  to  work  again  and 
furnished  their  new  “tent-bungalow”  also 
in  birch.  Then  the  twelve-vea r-olders  be¬ 
came  interested  and  began  work,  making 
tbe  fourth  real  structure.  And  so  that 
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summer  ended,  but  the  plans  for  the  next 
summer  would  have  frightened  a  seasoned 
and  hardened  architect. 

One  of  the  old  fourteen-year  group  was 
now  fifteen,  and  had  developed  a  real  talent 
for  such  matters.  He  now  designed  a  neat 
little  two-roomed  bungalow  for  the  “chief” 
and  his  group.  All  the  fifteen  year  old 
boys  turned  to  and  built  it,  in  a  little  over 
a  week — a  bright,  cheery  little  structure, 
with  ten  windows,  hinged  at  the  top — the 
windows  being  bought,  to  be  sure — and, 
though  lightly,  constructed,  the  little  build¬ 
ing  was  quite  capable  of  bearing  the  fre¬ 
quent  gales  of  that  windy  place. 

This  aroused  the  whole  camp  and  very 
ambitious  projects  began  to  shape  them¬ 
selves.  For  one  thing,  they  all  thought  they 
should  have  a  “chapel.”  Well,  if  they 
wanted  one,  they  had  to  do  the  planning. 
So  many  plans  were  drawn,  and  that  of  a 
thirteen-year  boy — who  will  be  a  real  archi¬ 
tect  some  day  for  sure — was  accepted,  with 
few  modifications.  Then  the  older  boys  of 
the  camp,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  old, 
got  to  work  and  built  it,  the  staff  members, 
as  usual,  when  they  did  help,  acting  mere¬ 
ly  as  members  of  a  squad.  And  the  result 
was  by  far  the  most  beautiful  structure  they 
had  yet  accomplished.  And  now  they  are 
planning  for  the  most  remarkable  kind  of 
dining  hall  you  ever  heard  of  ! 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  untrained 
boys  should,  with  a  little  encouragement, 
be  able  not  only  to  plan,  but  actually  to  con¬ 
struct  such  creditable  affairs.  But  the  rea¬ 
son  is  very  simple.  All  normal  boys  pos¬ 
sess  such  characteristics  to  some  degree, 
though,  unfortunately,  with  many  they  lie 
latent  until  too  late.  Early  in  life  they 
are  waiting  for  use,  invaluable  influences 
which  could  be  used  for  the  immeasurable 
benefit  of  the  boy.  Given  the  incentive, 
given  the  basic  competitive  spirit,  given  the 
encouragement,  the  materials,  and  the 
proper  tools,  it  is  amazing  to  see  the 
latent  characteristics  come  to  life.  And 
can  you  believe  that  such  an  awakening  and 
such  an  experience  does  not  mean  much  for 
a  boy’s  future?  Surely,  and  even  when  he 
is  heir  to  untold  thousands — and,  in  fact, 
the  more  so  for  that  very  reason. 

Such  a  life  educates  the  whole  boy.  It 
not  only  fills  his  mind  with  valuable  in¬ 
formation,  but  teaches  him  to  use  his  hands, 
his  feet,  his  every  faculty  of  mind  and  body, 
develops  character,  forms  individuality, 
creates  ideals  and  sane  ambitions. 


PORTABLE  GREENHOUSES 

NEW  method  of  intensive  farm¬ 
ing  coming  to  us  from  England 
brings  to  its  aid  a  portable,  travel¬ 
ing  greenhouse.  At  first  thought 
a  portable  greenhouse  seems  most  imprac¬ 
ticable,  but  after  we  have  read  a  detailed 
description  of  its  construction,  its  practical 
worth  is  readily  granted. 

From  a  paper  read  by  A.  Pullen-Burry 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  a  horticultural  club 
in  London,  England,  printed  in  full  in  the 
“Florists’  Exchange,”  we  are  enabled  to 
give  an  account  of  the  cleverness  of  the 
plan.  An  acre  of  land,  440  ft.  by  100  ft., 
was  divided  up  by  longitudinal  foundations, 
16  ft.  apart,  center  to  center,  and  cement 
6  in.  by  5  in.  cast  in  moulds  and  placed 
thereon.  A  shallow  division  wall  for  the 
side  lights  to  shut  on  was  provided  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  40  ft., center  to  center, thus  making  in 
eleven  traverses  60  beds,  13  yds.  by  5  yds. 
in  each  bed.  It  is  not  necessary,  so  the  pa¬ 
per  states,  that  land  be  level  in  construct¬ 
ing  such  a  greenhouse,  except  in  the  100 
ft.  direction  or  length  of  greenhouse.  In 
any  other  direction,  there  may  be  varying 
gradients,  as  a  gutter  acts  like  the  back  of 
a  book  and  thus  allows  movement.  The 
house  itself  might  be  termed  the  “tonneau” 
and  can  be  of  any  width  or  any  height  un¬ 
der  the  ridge  eaves.  If  necessary,  it  can 
be  made  large  enough  to  cover  quite  large 
trees.  The  side  lights  in  these  circum¬ 
stances  would  be  like  barn  doors  and  back 
to  back,  passing  with  the  house  through  the 
trees  over  the  cement  rail. 

This  greenhouse,  running  on  its  track 
from  place  to  place,  covering  the  vegetables 
and  flowers  that  need  protection  or  are  de¬ 
sired  for  forcing,  can  thus  with  very  little 
manipulation  be  placed  over  the  beds. 

Within  this  greenhouse  paths  were  made 
of  the  smallest,  so  that  the  soil  area  was 
developed  to  its  fullest  extent.  One  can 
readily  see  how  market  gardeners  could  by 
laying  their  gardens  between  regular  tracks 
advance  the  time  of  their  marketing  by  sev¬ 
eral  weeks.  The  dome  of  glass  could  be 
also  used  later  in  the  season  when  the  need 
of  steam  heat  had  vanished,  taking  the  place 
of  cold  frame  or  hotbed.  The  plants  un¬ 
der  a  glass-  roof  which  at  the  same  time 
shuts  away  the  wind  and  keeps  away  the 
storms  that  beat  and  destroy  them,  would 
certainly  be  of  better  quality  as  well  as  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  in  advance  of  the  community  in 
which  the  greenhouse  was  in  operation. 
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A  “CHARACTER  FACTORY,” 
OR,  MARINO  B( )YS  GOOD  IN 
THE  CHILDREN’S  V  ILLAGE : 
BY  JOANNA  GLEED  STR  INGE 

BUT  comparatively  few  people  know 
of  an  institution,  just  one  mile  back 
of  Dobbs  Ferry,  on  286  acres  of  pic¬ 
turesque  land,  which  is  perhaps  of 
more  importance  in  the  world  than  any 
number  of  historic  landmarks,  fashionable 
boarding  schools,  or  millionaires'  estates. 
It  is  the  Children’s  Village. 

The  Children’s  V  illage  is  a  real  village, 
too,  with  twenty-nine  residences,  a  power¬ 
house,  furnishing  heat  and  electricity  for 
all  the  buildings,  a  bakery,  a  laundry,  a 
printing  shop,  a  tailor  shop,  a  cobbler  shop 
and  a  carpenter  shop ;  in  fact,  there  are  as 
many  as  fifteen  workshops  in  all  and  a  vil¬ 
lage  farm  besides. 

Unlike  most  villages,  this  one  did  not 
“just  grow."  It  was  planned  first  in  the 


A  GROUP  OF  BUILDINGS  IN  THE  CHILDREN’S  VILLAGE, 
SHOWING  GOOD  ARCHITECTURE  AND  CHARMING  SUR¬ 
ROUNDINGS. 

mind  of  one  man — Charles  D.  Hilles — who 
was  secretary  and  confidential  adviser  to 
President  Taft,  and  who  is  now  president 
of  the  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum,  of 
which  the  Children’s  Village  is  a  part,  and 
who  used  to  be  its  superintendent.  Then  it 
was  planned  in  the  minds  of  the  directors, 
and  finally  the  architects  planned  it.  and  it 
was  located  on  Echo  Hills  behind  Dobbs 
Ferry. 

Why  the  Children's  Village  Is  So 
Pretty. 

Because  it  was  so  carefully  considered 
before  it  was  started  is  one  reason  that  the 
Village  itself  is  so  picturesque.  Every 
building  has  been  erected  with  an  eye  to 
its  relation  to  all  the  other  buildings  and 
the  surrounding  country,  as  well  as  to  its 
own  architectural  beauty  and  interior  con¬ 
venience.  On  one  side  is  the  vine-covered 
administration  building,  where  the  shops 
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A  “ CHARACTER  FACTORY” 


and  schoolrooms  are,  and  following  a  well- 
kept  boulevard  around  a  great  oval  are  the 
homes  where  the  boys  live — beautiful 
houses — each  one  different  from  the  oth¬ 
ers,  separated  by  wide  lawns  and  carefully 
planned  gardens.  The  center  of  the  Vil¬ 
lage  is  the  large  oval  playground,  and  down 
the  hill  on  one  side  are  the  power-house, 
laundry  and  kitchen,  while  on  the  side  hill, 
which  is  the  approach  to  the  Village,  are 
the  hospital  and  House  of  Reception. 

This  is  the  “plant,”  so  to  speak,  of  what 
might  be  called  a  real  “character  factory,” 
and  here  for  two  years  at  least,  and  often 
longer,  588  boys,  who  come  with  bad  hab¬ 
its,  few  ideals  and  no  education,  are  being 
made  into  strong,  happy,  useful,  well  pro¬ 
portioned  candidates  for  citizenship.  And 
it  is  an  encouraging  fact  that  of  all  the 


DORMITORY  IN  PROCESS  OF  CONSTRUCTION  BY  THE 
BOYS  IN  THE  CHILDREN’S  VILLAGE  AT  DOBBS  FERRY. 

boys  who  are  turned  out  of  this  character 
factory,  90  per  cent,  make  good. 

Each  lad  is  examined  as  to  his  physical 
well-being  when  he  arrives  at  the  House  of 
Reception,  where  he  is  quarantined  for 
twenty  days.  His  teeth  are  put  in  order, 
and  rare  is  the  boy  who  does  not  need  help 
from  the  dentist.  His  eyes  are  tested,  and 
all  the  handicaps  of  physical  defectiveness 
are  remedied  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Then,  instead  of  shooting  craps  in  back 
alleys,  he  learns  a  trade,  and  instead  of 
playing  truant  from  overcrowded  city 
schools,  he  has  his  lessons,  working  three 
hours  a  day  in  big  airy  schoolrooms,  with 
teachers  who  can  take  the  time  for  special 
interest  in  him  and  who  know  how  to 
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arouse  his  curiosity  and  stimulate  his  ambi¬ 
tions. 

Outdoor  Life  for  the  Bovs  and  Manual 
Training. 

There  is  all  outdoors  for  him  to  grow  in 
— gardens,  a  chicken  farm  and  a  piggery, 
where  he  may  get  back  to  nature  if  he 
chooses.  There  are  trees  to  chop  down  and 
rock  to  break  and  houses  to  build.  The 
boys  in  the  Children’s  Village,  under  the 
direction  of  their  instructors,  have  already 
built  three  houses  and  enlarged  the  hos¬ 
pital.  The  class  in  electricity  wires  the 
houses ;  the  class  in  plumbing  puts  in  all 
the  drainage  and  water  pipes;  the  student 
plasterers  plaster  the  buildings  and  the 
painters  ply  their  paint  brushes  both  inside 
and  outside.  How  many  trades  does  it  take 
to  build  a  house?  The  boys  in  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Village  can  tell  you,  for  they  are 
learning  them  all  and  putting  them  to  prac¬ 
tical  use  in  this  Village  work. 

Other  boys  are  learning  to  be  tailors  and 
shoemakers  and  telegraphers  and  printers 
and  typesetters ;  and  still  others  are  learn¬ 
ing  to  cook  and  to  launder,  and  to  make  the 
furniture  which  graces  the  different  cot¬ 
tages.  And  each  lad  is  doing  that  which 
most  nearly  suits  his  own  particular  ability 
and  taste. 

Music  and  Other  Recreations. 

There  is  a  class  in  music  too.  and  a  Vil¬ 
lage  band  and  twenty-eight  baseball  teams, 
which  is  a  number  no  other  village  of  this 
size  in  the  United  States  can  boast.  Every 
cottage  has  a  baseball  team,  from  those 
housing  lads  five,  six  and  seven  years  old, 
to  the  cottages  filled  with  boys  sixteen, 
eighteen  and  twenty  years  old,  and  exciting 


A  GROUP  OF  BOYS  AT  RECREATION  HOUR  IN  ONE  OF 
THE  COTTAGES. 

games  are  played  on  the  Village  diamonds 
in  the  center  of  the  town,  for  there  is  a  sil¬ 
ver  cup  which  goes  each  year  to  the  house 
whose  “nine”  makes  the  best  season’s 
record. 

Instead  of  sleeping  in  crowded  tenement 
rooms  and  damp  unventilated  cellars,  and 
eating  unwholesome  food  at  irregular 
hours,  these  lads,  in  families  of  twenty, 
occupy  pretty  modern  homes  in  the  Village. 
Each  boy  has  his  own  bed  and  his  own 
toilet  articles.  He  has  his  own  clothes, 
which  he  learns  to  take  off  at  night  and  put 
on  in  the  morning  and  change  when  they 
are  soiled.  He  eats  at  regular  hours  the 
most  wholesome  food,  prepared  in  the  most 
scientific  manner,  and  he  soon  finds  that  he 
“belongs” — that  what  he  does  counts  in 
this  little  world  and  that  the  things  that 
are  done  right  count  for  the  whole  village. 
But  the  things  that  are  done  wrong  count 
only  against  himself. 

How  the  Boys  Feel. 

“Gee !  but  I  wisht  you  was  young  enough 
to  git  in  the  game,  pop,”  a  small  youngster 
was  heard  addressing  his  parent  who  vis¬ 
ited  the  Village  one  Sunday  soon  after  his 
son  had  been  sent  there.  “If  you  could 
learn  a  real  trade  like  they  teach  ’em  here, 
maybe  you  wouldn’t  be  such  a  bloke,  and  if 
you  wasn’t  such  a  bloke,  maybe  ma  wouldn’t 
a  died,  and  then  maybe  we  could  a  had  a 
real  family.” 

And  so  his  horizon  widens,  and  when  it 
is  time  for  him  to  go  back  and  make  room 
for  some  one  else  who  needs  the  process  of 
reconstruction,  he  has  had  two  years  at 
least  of  fair  play.  He  is  strong  physically, 
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for  the  health  in  the  Village  is  phenomenal. 
There  is  rarely  a  case  for  the  hospital.  He 
knows  a  trade  and  sometimes  more  than 
one,  and  he  has  had  a  house-mother  who 
has  given  him  something  of  that  sympathy 
and  understanding  without  which  the  life 
of  no  child  is  complete. 

The  Children’s  Village  is  the  anchor  he 
needs  in  his  tussle  for  the  right  kind  of  ex¬ 
istence,  and  the  superintendent  and  teachers 
and  house-mothers  are  always  ready  to  help 
him.  Once  a  Village  boy,  always  a  Village 
boy,  they  feel,  and  the  boys  feel  the  same 
way.  Just  the  other  day,  from  the  Middle 
West,  there  came  an  “old  boy”  to  visit  the 
Village.  He  “belonged”  twenty  years  ago, 
and  because  of  the  influence  of  the  New 
York  Juvenile  Asylum,  he  is  now  a  pros¬ 
perous,  well-to-do  citizen,  bringing  up  a 
family  of  his  own  to  be  strong,  right-minded 
men  and  women.  What  he  probably  would 
have  been  without  the  training  he  received 
can  be  seen  dozens  of  times  a  day  in  the 
slums  of  our  cities. 

While  the  boys  are  making  the  Village, 
the  Village  is  making  the  boys.  And  from 
the  wretched  little  toughs  who  slink  into  the 
House  of  Reception,  sent  to  the  Village 
from  the  New  York  streets,  there  evolve  in 
two  or  three  years,  alert,  bright-eyed,  inter¬ 
esting  lads,  with  a  zest  for  right  living  and 
a  joy  in  the  doing  of  things  well,  which  is 
a  pretty  good  index  of  their  future  success. 

From  all  over  this  country,  and  from 
other  countries  too,  come  visitors  to  inspect 
the  Children’s  Village — the  model  of  its 
kind — and  they  go  away  feeling  that  this 
community  on  the  hills  behind  Dobbs 
Ferry  is  a  heartening  institution  to  think 
about  and  an  inspiration  to  see. 

CIVIC  EDUCATION  THROUGH 
MOVING  PICTURES  AND  LEC¬ 
TURES 

OSTON  has  been  conducting  a  se¬ 
ries  of  educational  experiments  that 
will  doubtless  be  followed  by  every 
progressive  city  and  town  in  the 
United  States.  This  experiment,  like  every¬ 
thing  truly  educational,  does  much  besides 
merely  adding  more  data  to  men’s,  women’s 
and  children’s  store  of  wisdom.  It  gives 
them  also  an  interesting  and  thoroughly 
enjoyable  opportunity  for  education,  the 
joy  of  amusement  without  which  they  be¬ 
come  lifeless,  spiritless,  even  ambitionless 
drudges.  It  also  shows  a  new  use  for  city 
parks  and  recreation  grounds. 


Five  evenings  each  week,  entertainments 
are  given  in  the  various  parks  and  recrea¬ 
tion  centers,  weather  permitting.  These 
free  entertainments  consist  of  motion  pic¬ 
tures  of  local  and  world  news  events,  po¬ 
litical  cartoons  of  public  interest,  humorous 
adventures  of  good-natured  folk,  scenes  in 
foreign  lands,  studies  of  bird  and  animal 
life,  beautiful  pictures  of  gardens,  country 
roads,  quiet  lakes,  mountain  tops  and 
oceans.  These  pictures  show  also  the  city’s 
resources  for  recreation,  civic  progress,  and 
illustrate  talks  on  health,  emphasize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  clean  streets,  etc.  During  the 
showing  of  these  films  or  stereopticon 
slides,  music  in  some  form  is  added  to 
please,  to  relax,  to  hold  the  attention  and 
add  to  the  culture. 

These  entertainments  are  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  several  organizations  of  people 
who  are  endeavoring  to  raise  the  standard 
of  entertainments  and  to  educate  in  an  un¬ 
conscious  way  the  people  who,  because  of 
crowded  tenement  conditions,  must  spend 
the  major  part  of  their  precious  leisure  in 
the  streets.  The  interest  and  attention  of 
the  quiet  crowds  that  gather  in  such  vast 
numbers  to  watch  the  beautiful,  humorous 
and  instructive  pictures  appear  and  vanish 
upon  the  screen,  testify  to  the  success  of 
this  effort  to  keep  the  people  from  rowdy¬ 
ism  and  aimless  wandering  about  the 
streets,  looking  for  dangerous  amusement. 

Following  closely  with  this  plan  for  edu¬ 
cational  entertainments  of  the  people  are 
the  street  and  playground  systems  in  which 
certain  parts  are  set  aside  in  congested  dis¬ 
tricts  at  certain  hours  that  the  children  may 
play  in  safety.  In  some  of  these  streets 
mothers  who  have  organized  to  oversee  the 
children’s  play  are  thus  able  to  safeguard 
their  health  while  encouraging  fair  play 
and  those  games  that  make  for  brightness 
of  eye,  lightness  and  strength  of  body  and 
quickness  of  mind.  There  are  many  crowd¬ 
ed  centers  in  every  city,  far  from  parks  or 
children’s  playgrounds,  where  the  streets 
could  easily  be  made  into  safe  play  cen¬ 
ters,  that  by  reason  of  censored  motion  pic¬ 
tures  and  supervised  games  could  be  instru¬ 
mental  in  turning  the  easily  influenced 
minds  of  children  in  the  right  direction. 

Another  interesting  experiment  in  educa¬ 
tion  is  that  of  the  community  use  of  school 
houses.  There  has  been  a  most  remarkable 
increase  in  the  use  of  school  buildings  out¬ 
side  of  the  regulation  purposes  of  such 
structures.  In  many  rural  districts  in  New 
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England  school  houses  are  being  used  as 
lecture  rooms.  They  are  frequently  the 
gathering  points  for  lessons  on  agriculture, 
stock-raising,  etc.,  given  by  representatives 
of  our  government  to  the  farmers  of  the 
neighborhood.  Many  little  country  school 
buildings,  erected  at  great  sacrifice  in  small 
communities,  thus  serve  to  educate  and  en¬ 
tertain  the  parents  as  well  as  to  ground  the 
children  in  the  all-important  three  R’s. 

As  an  extension  of  this  country  and  city 
school  work  must  be  mentioned  the  use  of 
vacant  lots  for  children’s  gardens.  In  the 
future  we  may  expect  to  find  children  as 
well  versed  in  the  raising  of  vegetables  and 
beautiful  flowers  as  they  are  in  spelling, 
reading  and  writing.  For  the  children  now¬ 
adays  are  given  practical  education,  taught 
the  use  of  their  hands,  as  well  as  the  cul¬ 
tural  studies  of  Greek,  Latin,  etc.  Wis¬ 
consin  has  made  wonderful  strides  in  the 
use  of  rural  school  houses.  The  Bureau  of 
Civic  and  Social  Center  Development  of  the 
Extension  Division  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  sent  out  a  questionnaire  to  each 
of  the  high  school  and  State-graded  school 
principals  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  dur¬ 
ing  four  successive  years,  with  the  remark¬ 
able  results  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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A  HOME  WHICH  EMBRACES 
STUDIO  AND  DOMESTIC  FEA¬ 
TURES:  BY  ALBERT  MARPLE 

HE  pretty  home  here  offered  is  used 
jointly  as  a  musical  studio  and  a 
home.  It  is  the  residence  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  S.  Manson  Abbott.  Trop- 
ico,  California.  The  studio  section  of 
this  building  occupies  the  entire  front  por¬ 
tion,  running  between  the  two  entrances  at 
the  sides.  This  music  room  is  large  and 
perfectly  suited  to  home  studio  needs.  From 
the  street  the  home  has  the  appearance  of 
being  a  double  dwelling,  this  being  caused 
by  the  two  entrances,  and  the  large  chim 
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ney  directly  in  the  center  of  the  front,  hav¬ 
ing  a  large  single-light  window  on  either 
side.  The  music  room  is  14x20  feet. 

Immediately  behind  the  studio  is  the  liv¬ 
ing  room  of  the  home,  14x16  feet.  This 
room  is  separated  from  the. dining  room, 
9x16  feet,  on  the  right  by  the  stairway 
which  leads  to  the  “aeroplane”  room  above, 
used  for  sleeping  purposes.  At  the  left  of 
the  living  room  is  the  bedroom,  10x16  feet. 
Behind  the  living  room  is  the  porch  with 
pergola  roof,  at  the  left  of  which  is  the 
bathroom,  10x12  feet,  while  at  the  right  is 
the  kitchen,  10x12  feet.  The  “aeroplane” 
room  above  is  12x12  feet,  with  windows  on 
all  four  sides. 

The  dining  room,  bathroom,  bedroom 
and  kitchenette  are  finished  in  white 
enamel,  while  the  studio  and  the  liv¬ 
ing  room  are  in  gray,  with  draperies 
of  like  color.  These  harmonize  per¬ 
fectly  with  the  pretty  shade  of  gray  that 
has  been  used  in  the  finish  of  the  exterior 
of  the  home.  The  second  story  room  is 
also  used  as  an  observation  parlor.  The 
sides  of  the  home  are  covered  with  resawed 
redwood  shakes,  while  the  roof  is  shingled. 
Throughout  the  home  has  hardwood  floors. 
The  floors,  steps  and  caps  of  the  cement 
work  are  finished  smooth,  while  the  sides  of 
the  pillars  have  been  given  a  stucco  finish. 
This  house  contains  many  built-in  features, 
such  as  window  seats,  cupboards,  etc.  This 
is  an  ideal  home  for  musical  work  in  the 
city,  suburbs  or  country.  It  may  be  dupli¬ 
cated  for  between  $2,500  and  $3,000. 

Such  houses,  solving  one  phase  of  the 
modern  problem  of  two  rentals  (home  and 
business),  remind  one  of  the  craftsmen  of 
old  whose  homes  and  workshops  were  as 
one.  Beside  the  pleasant  advantage  of  such 
a  convenient  condensing  of  interests  of 
those  old  workers,  the  plan  did  much  to 
create  a  distinct  architecture.  In  all  Euro¬ 
pean  cities  and  villages  interesting  examples 
are  to  be  found  of  master  workmen’s  home- 
shops  that  are  still  the  pride  and  glory  of 
the  streets  they  adorn.  The  shop  often  or¬ 
namented  with  rich  carvings  or  made  gay 
with  tile,  inevitably  occupied  the  position  of 
honor,  while  the  home  rooms  were  at  the 
back  or  above.  Such  union  of  work  and 
home  life  raised  the  standing  and  added  to 
the  interest  of  both.  The  home  conferred 
dignity  upon  the  workshop,  gave  it  social 
position,  as  it  were,  while  the  workshop  in 
turn  brought  distinction  and  identification, 
as  it  were,  to  the  home. 


This  California  cottage  has  not  only  com¬ 
bined  studio  and  home  with  most  happy  re¬ 
sults,  but  has  even  taken  a  garden  into  work¬ 
ing  partnership.  Instead  of  being  crowded 
into  a  narrow  space  between  tall  buildings, 
with  the  back  of  the  house  overlooking  a 
brick  wall  or  a  court,  this  studio  home  is  in 
the  midst  of  a  garden  surrounded  with 
quieting  green  lawns,  rather  than  noisy 
streets.  It  seems  to  be  an  ideal  plan  of 
living,  this  of  studio,  home  and  garden 
combined  in  such  close  and  sympathetic  re¬ 
lationship. 


THE  RESIDENCE  OF  MR.  S.  MANSON  ABBOTT,  TROPICO, 
CALIFORNIA  :  INTERESTING  CONSTRUCTION  OF  CON¬ 
CRETE  AND  SHINGLES. 

We  hope  it  is  typical  of  many  future 
home  workshops  where  work  and  play, 
business  and  pleasure  will  be  as  one.  The 
little  shops  of  Japan  open  to  the  street, 
backed  by  the  living  rooms,  are  always  of 
great  interest  to  the  tourists,  for  the  busily 
working  father  is  not  separated  for  eight 
hours  a  day  from  his  family  as  with  us.  He 
carves  his  ivory  and  wood  the  more  patient¬ 
ly  because  his  little  ones  play  near  by. 


THE  PERGOLA  ENTRANCE  TO  MR.  ABBOTT’S  HOME.. 
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OUR  FARMERS  NEED  THE 
FORESTS 

United  States  Forest  Service  Asserts  Destruction 
of  Woods  Means  Loss  of  Local  Markets 

N  regions  where  timber  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  natural  resource  permanent 
forests  managed  with  a  view  to  sus¬ 
tained  timber  production  are  absolute¬ 
ly  essential  to  the  continuation  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  according  to  an  article  in  the  Year 
Book  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  just 
published.  The  result  of  exploiting  the  tim¬ 
ber  without  thought  of  the  future  is  the 
final  disappearance  of  lumbering  operations 
and  therefore  the  withdrawal  of  an  impor¬ 
tant  local  market  for  farm  products.  In 
addition,  forest  fires  often  ravage  the  cut¬ 
over  lands  and  thus  preclude  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  new  local  market  by  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  lumbering;  for  after  fire  there  is  no 
chance  for  a  new  crop  of  trees. 

From  a  region  where  productive  timber- 
land  has  been  converted  into  a  barren  waste, 
the  farmers  usually  have  to  move  out. 
There  are  parts  of  the  United  States  in 
which  cultivation  of  the  soil  has  ended  with 
the  cessation  of  local  lumbering,  or  at  least 
shortly  afterward,  because  with  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  woods-workers  went  the 
farmers’  market  for  meats,  vegetables,  hav 
and  grain.  There  are  other  regions  where 
the  stability  of  local  agriculture  is  absolutely 
bound  up  with  forest  protection.  This  is 
strikingly  true  in  parts  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  of  the  East ;  it  is  no  less  true  in 
many  of  the  national  forest  regions  of  the 
West. 

A  few  years  ago.  continues  the  article, 
more  than  a  hundred  farmers  in  Montana 
petitioned  against  the  then  proposed  elimi¬ 
nation  of  their  section  from  the  Kootenai 
National  Forest.  Its  elimination  they  knew, 
from  the  history  of  adjacent  land  outside 
the  forest,  would  mean  that  it  would  at  once 
be  taken  up  by  timber  speculators  and  lum¬ 
ber  companies  to  be  held  for  years  without 
development.  They  knew  also  that  if  this 
came  about,  neighbors  could  not  be  obtained 
or  roads  and  schools  be  developed  in  the 
county  as  rapidly  as  if  the  land  remained 
under  government  control,  by  which  the  por¬ 
tions  really  more  suitable  for  agriculture 
than  for  forest  purposes  would  in  time  be 
entered  by  permanent  settlers  under  the 
Forest  Homestead  Act. 

In  1911,  an  association  of  Colorado  farm- 
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ers,  who  irrigated  their  farms  with  water 
from  the  North  Platte  River,  sent  an 
urgent  request  to  the  government  to  restrict 
timber  cutting  on  the  North  Platte  water¬ 
shed,  so  that,  as  far  as  possible,  high  spring 
freshets  could  be  prevented  and  more  water 
made  available  for  irrigation  during  the 
summer  months,  when  the  crops  were  most 
in  need.  They  said  that  they  relied  upon 
the  national  forest,  within  which  the  water¬ 
shed  lay,  to  insure  a  steady  flow  of  water  for 
their  crops. 

The  national  forests,  says  the  article,  be¬ 
sides  being  the  American  farmer's  most  val¬ 
uable  source  of  wood,  which  is  the  chief 
building  material  for  rural  purposes,  are 
also  his  most  valuable  source  of  water,  both 
for  irrigation  and  domestic  use.  In  the  West 
they  afford  him  a  protected  grazing  range 
for  his  stock ;  they  are  the  best  insurance 
against  flood  damage  to  his  fields,  his  build¬ 
ings,  his  bridges,  his  roads  and  the  fertil¬ 
ity  of  his  soil.  The  national  forests  cover 
the  higher  portions  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
ranges,  the  Cascades,  the  Pacific  Coast 
ranges,  and  a  large  part  of  the  forested  coast 
and  islands  of  Alaska,  some  of  the  hilly  re¬ 
gions  in  Montana  and  in  the  Dakotas,  Okla¬ 
homa  and  Arkansas,  and  limited  areas  in 
Minnesota,  Michigan,  Florida  and  Porto 
Rico.  In  addition,  land  is  now  being  pur¬ 
chased  for  national  forests  in  the  White 
Mountains  of  New  England  and  in  the 
southern  Appalachians.  In  regions  so  wide¬ 
ly  scattered,  agricultural  and  forest  condi¬ 
tions  necessarily  differ  to  a  great  degree, 
bringing  about  corresponding  differences  in 
the  effect  of  the  national  forests  on  the  agri¬ 
cultural  interests  of  the  various  localities. 
Wherever  agriculture  can  be  practised, 
however,  the  farmer  is  directly  benefited  by  . 
the  existence  of  national  forests  and  by  their 
proper  management. 

It  is  believed  that  the  time  is  ripe  for 
many  of  our  towns  and  cities  to  make  a  be¬ 
ginning  in  establishing  a  municipal  forest. 
Already  a  few  towns  and  cities  have  made  a 
start  in  the  right  direction  by  planting  the 
areas  about  their  source  of  water  supply, 
but  why  stop  with  this  when  there  are  in 
most  instances  available  cheap  lands  that 
either  already  belong  to  the  town  or  city  or 
can  be  purchased  at  a  low  price.  The  great 
good  to  come  from  such  an  enterprise  as  this 
can  only  be  appreciated  when  we  take  into 
account  the  experiences  of  the  municipal 
forest  propaganda  of  the  old  world. 


BEAUTIFYING  THE  STORM  DRAIN  DITCH 


BEAUTIFYING  THE  STORM 
DRAIN  DITCH:  BY  ALBERT 
MARPLE 

OW  often  we  see  home  places,  which 
are  otherwise  well  located  and  at¬ 
tractive,  practically  ruined  by  the 
presence  of  an  ugly,  unbeautiful 
storm  drain  ditch.  Instances  of  this  kind 
are  anything  but  rare  in  localities  where 
hilly  ground  abounds,  and  where  towns  and 
cities  are  built  largely  upon  a  hillside.  It 
is  natural  that  water  falling  in  the  form  of 
rain  upon  the  sides  of  the  hill  shall  run 
down  the  hillside  in  an  attempt  to  reach  the 
lower  level.  As  the  water  proceeds  and  the 
stream  becomes  enlarged  a  ditch  or  storm 
drain  is  naturally  established.  As  a  result 
of  the  constant  wear  of  the  water  the  drain 
is  enlarged  and  deepened  until  after  a  while 
it  has  become  quite  a  large  ditch  and  if  per¬ 
mitted  to  grow  will  probably  carry  away  a 
large  strip  of  the  property.  This  feature, 
aside  from  the  fact  that  a  ditch  of  this  sort 
tends  to  prove  extremely  unhealthful,  is 
anything  but  desirable. 

If  caught  in  time  the  growth  of  this  ditch 
may  be  checked.  Instead  of  being  per¬ 
mitted  to  carry  away  a  great  section  of  the 
property  it  may  be  confined  to  the  small 
strip  of  land  where,  naturally,  the  storm 
water  should  run.  That  this  is  true  has 
been  demonstrated  by  a  resident  and  prop¬ 
erty  owner  of  Hollywood,  California.  The 
piece  of  property  where  this  improved 
ditch,  which  now  is  an  ornament  rather 


A  STORM  DRAIN  DITCH  WHICH  HAS  BEEN  OVER¬ 
PLANTED  BY  A  GRAPE  ARBOR. 

than  an  eyesore  to  the  home  place,  was  for 
months  unoccupied.  Strenuous  efforts  were 
made  to  sell  it,  but  upon  seeing  the  ugly 
ditch  running  through  the  property  prospec¬ 
tive  buyers  would  refuse  to  consider  it. 
After  a  long  while  there  came  along  a  buyer 
who  could  see  more  than  the  property  in  its 
condition  at  that  time — he  could  see  its  im¬ 
proved  state,  or  rather,  what  it  would  be  if 
intelligent  improvements  were  installed — so 
he  purchased  the  property.  The  first  thing 
he  did  after  securing  possession  of  the 
property  was  to  begin  improving  the  ditch. 
The  initial  step  was  to  construct  the  con¬ 
crete  work  of  the  ditch — this  virtually  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  large  concrete  flume,  with  sides 
and  floor  of  this  material.  The  ditch  at 
the  bottom  is  nine  feet  in  width,  the  walls 
five  feet  in  height,  while  both  walls  and 
floor  are  six  inches  in  thickness. 

The  concrete  work  done,  beautifying  was 
started.  The  arbor  was  built  to  about  five 
feet  above  the  edge  of  the  concrete  flume. 
This  framework  was  made  of  2x4  up¬ 
rights,  1^x2  inch  slats  and  1x3  crosspieces. 
At  about  the  center  of  this  covered  flume, 
which  is  about  200  feet  in  length,  there  is 
a  footbridge,  over  which  pretty  trelliswork 
has  been  built.  The  bridge  is  five  feet  in 
width  and  the  trelliswork  is  eight  feet  in 
height,  and  is  supported  by  2x6  timbers. 

At  the  extreme  rear  end  of  the  improved 
section  of  this  ditch  is  the  automobile 
bridge,  which  connects  the  driveway  on  the 
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lot  with  the  road  at  the  side  of  the  home, 
the  footbridge  connecting  the  side  entrance 
of  the  home  with  the  street.  The  supports 
of  this  automobile  bridge  consist  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  2x12  inch  planks. 

The  most  attractive  part  about  this  im¬ 
proved  ditch  is  that  it  is  beautified  by  grow¬ 
ing  vines,  which  have  almost  covered  the 
sides  and  partly  cover  the  roof  of  the  ar¬ 
bor.  These  vines  consist  of  climbing  roses 
of  various  sorts,  climbing  geraniums,  etc., 
which  were  planted  at  the  foot  of  the  arbor 
uprights.  The  value  of  the  property  on 
which  this  beautified  drain  is  located  has 
been  enhanced  several  hundred  per  cent. 


A  PICTURESQUE  BRIDGE  OVER  A  STORM  DITCH  WHICH 
HAS  BEEN  TREATED  ARTISTICALLY. 

more  than  the  cost  of  this  improvement.  It 
is  now  on  practically  an  equal  footing  with 
the  surrounding  real  estate,  and  this  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  a  little  imagination  and  enterprise. 

The  storm  drain,  instead  of  being  a  prob¬ 
lem.  should  in  reality  be  a  welcome  oppor¬ 
tunity  lor  creating  beauty  in  the  home 
grounds.  Even  a  ditch  suggests  a  brook 
and  a  brook  calls  up  pictures  of  fern  bor¬ 
ders.  stepping  stones  and  bridges.  If  the 
drain  be  lined  with  flags  or  rough  stones, 
ferns  could  be  grown  in  the  interstices  of 
the  walls,  for  even  a  severe  overflow  would 


AN  AUTOMOBILE  BRIDGE  ACROSS  A  STORM  DIICII:  THE  STONE  FOUNDATION  IS  SHOWN  AND  THE  GOOD  PLANT¬ 
ING  OF  THE  BRIDGE. 


THE  OPEN  SCHOOLHOUSE 


A  PATHWAY  UNDER  THE  PERGOLA  WHICH  HAS  BEEN 
PLANTED  OVER  THE  STORM  DITCH. 

not  dislodge  their  roots.  Or  vines  could  be 
planted  upon  the  top  that  would  trail  down 
and  cover  as  with  a  veil  the  scarred  sides  of 
the  ditch.  Mesembryanthemum  would  fill 
a  Western  drain  with  color  in  little  or  no 
time  at  all. 

Then  there  is  always  the  chance  for  an 
effective  bridge  of  rustic  timber  or  stone. 
If  there  is  no  particular  excuse  for  a  path 
to  lead  up  to  and  across  a  bridge,  then  a 
bridge  of  grass  would  be  most  charming. 
Such  a  bridge  taken  from  those  in  common 
use  in  Japan  is  made  by  swinging  an  arch 
of  wood  over  the  drain,  filling  it  with  soil 
to  a  depth  of  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  and 
planting  it  to  grass,  as  if  it  were  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  lawn.  At  the  edge  of  the 
bridge  could  be  a  box  border  or  some 
flowers,  such  as  nasturtiums,  that  would 
drip  from  the  edge  of  the  bridge,  reaching 
down  to  the  water,  connecting  it  in  very 
truth  with  the  garden.  Such  a  bridge  could 
be  an  extension  of  a  gravel  path  instead  of 
a  lawn,  the  gay  plant  border  of  the  path  con¬ 
tinuing  unbroken  across  the  drained  ditch. 


THE  APOSTLE  OF  THE  OPEN 
SCHOOLHOUSE:  DR.  HENRY  M. 
LE1PZIGER,  THE  PIONEER  OF 
ADULT  EDUCATION  IN  NEW 
YORK:  BY  G.  W.  HARRIS 


A  QUARTER  of  a  century  ago  one 
man  in  New  York  City  had  a 
splendid  vision  of  the  possibilities 
of  a  university  for  the  people. 
And  he  did  more  than  dream  about  it.  His 
vision  would  not  let  him  rest.  Fortunate¬ 
ly  for  New  York  he  possessed  in  rare  de¬ 
gree  executive  ability — a  genius  for  admin¬ 
istration — as  well  as  creative  imagination. 
He  saw  not  only  the  vital  need  of  adult  edu¬ 
cation,  but  also  that  the  schoolhouses,  hith¬ 
erto  used  only  for  teaching  children  and 
used  only  six  hours  a  day,  could  be  utilized 
in  providing  it.  He  became  the  apostle  of 
the  open  schoolhouse. 

This  man  is  Dr.  Henry  Marcus  Leip- 
ziger,  officially  known  as  the  Supervisor  of 
Lectures  of  the  Department  of  Education 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  For  eight  years 
he  was  an  instructor  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  city  and  that  experience  imbued  him 
with  an  intense  love  for  democratic  educa¬ 
tion.  His  experience  showed  him  also  the 
one-sidedness  of  the  educational  curriculum 
then  followed,  and  after  his  resignation 
from  the  school  system  because  of  broken 
health,  he  found  opportunity  to  study  and 
reflect  for  a  space  on  the  problems  of  edu¬ 
cating  the  people  in  a  great  city  like  New 
York.  He  became  a  pioneer  in  the  cause 
of  industrial  education,  advocating  the 
training  of  hand  and  eye  as  an  essential  part 
of  the  school  curriculum. 

In  1889,  following  the  suggestion  of  the 
New  York  World  that  lectures  on  historic 
and  scientific  subjects  would  be  of  great 
value  to  a  large  class  of  residents  of  the 
city,  and  having  secured  the  necessary  legis¬ 
lative  sanction,  the  Board  of  Education 
started  in  a  tentative  way  a  system  of  free 
lectures  “for  the  benefit  of  workingmen  and 
workingwomen.” 

This  public  lecture  system  is  not  a  series 
of  miscellaneous  lectures.  It  is  systemati¬ 
cally  organized.  Hundreds  of  courses  are 
given  and  several  centers  have  been  devoted 
for  years  to  lectures  on  specific  subjects. 
Nothing  is  done  by  chance.  Every  detail 
is  worked  out  as  a  coherent  part  of  a  great 
and  complex  plan.  Dr.  Leipziger’s  constant 
aim  is  to  make  the  courses  of  studies  se- 
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quential.  Use  is  made  of  the  syllabus  and 
the  quiz.  The  question-period  at  the  end 
of  the  lecture  is  encouraged  and  has  devel¬ 
oped  to  a  surprising  extent.  Examinations 
are  held  and  certificates  are  awarded  which 
are  highly  prized  by  their  winners. 

Courses  are  provided  in  general  and  ap¬ 
plied  science,  including  particularly  the 
great  industries  carried  on  in  New  York; 
courses  in  descriptive  geography  ;  courses  in 
history  and  biography,  ancient  and  modern, 
American  and  foreign ;  courses  in  social 
subjects,  including  government,  federal  and 
municipal,  economics,  education,  sociology, 
public  questions,  vocational  opportunities 
and  home  economics ;  and  courses  in  litera¬ 
ture  and  the  fine  arts,  for  Dr.  Leipziger 
says : 

“Valuable  as  civic  education  is,  and  de¬ 
sirable  as  is  efficiency,  still  the  joy  of  life 
must  also  be  increased  through  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  treasures  of  music,  literature 
and  art.  Under  the  stimulus  of  the  lectures 
people  go  to  the  museums  of  art  and  science 
who  never  went  before,  and  people  who 
went  before  look  at  their  treasures  with 
keener  intelligence.” 

The  purpose  of  the  whole  plan  and 
scheme  of  the  lectures  is  not  to  amuse  and 
entertain,  but  to  instruct  and  uplift,  and 
the  courses  have  gradually  hut  steadily  in¬ 
creased  in  seriousness  and  educational  value 
and  in  breadth  of  appeal.  In  the  course 
of  the  season  from  October  r  to  May  t.  lec¬ 
tures  are  given  in  175  lecture  centers 
(mostly  schoolhouses,  though  a  few  of  the 
“centers”  are  public  halls  and  two  or  three 
are  churches).  These  lectures  are  given 
by  about  700  lecturers,  speaking  on  some 
1700  different  topics,  before  5.400  audi¬ 
ences.  And  those  audiences  comprise  a 
total  attendance  of  more  than  1.200.000.  Is 
not  that  a  great  university,  indeed  ? 

The  lectures  are  attended  by  people  of 
every  class  and  station  in  life.  Most  of  the 
lectures  are  in  English,  of  course,  and  are 
given  by  specialists  in  the  subjects  on  which 
they  speak.  Rut  certain  courses,  particular- 
Iv  in  subjects  helpful  toward  fitting  them 
for  American  citizenship,  are  given  in  Ital¬ 
ian,  in  German,  and  in  Yiddish. 

Would  this  marvelous  development  indi¬ 
cate  that  this  great  dreamer  had  realized 
his  vision  completely?  By  no  means.  Only 
its  initial  stages  have  been  realized.  His 
University  for  the  People  does  not  confer 
degrees.  But  Dr.  Leipziger  hopes  to  make 
it  possible  to  secure  a  degree  from  a  uni¬ 
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versity  through  the  medium  of  the  free  lec¬ 
tures.  He  has  no  idea  of  inventing  a  short¬ 
cut  to  knowledge,  but  a  possible  future  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  reading  in  connection  with 
the  lecture  courses  into  a  correspondence 
school,  and  he  does  not  regard  it  as  at  all 
utopian  to  arrange  courses  of  study  graded 
to  the  various  capacities  of  the  student  au¬ 
ditors.  He  says : 

"This  city  contains  a  number  of  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  learning.  A  federation  of 
our  colleges  and  universities  could  be  made 
possible,  and  by  cooperation  with  the  public 
lecture  system  a  correspondence  school  un¬ 
der  the  £egis  of  this  great  union  could  be 
established.  This  would  greatly  increase 
the  influence  of  these  great  institutions  of 
learning,  and  through  the  public  lecture 
system  bring  them  more  closely  in  touch 
with  the  people !” 

This  dreamer,  who  marshals  and  directs 
his  great  body  of  educators  with  the  skill 
and  regimen  of  a  commanding  general,  is  a 
man  of  quiet  and  retiring  modesty,  a  nature 
of  innate  and  ever-present  kindliness.  He 
does  not  seek  advertisement  or  personal  ex¬ 
ploitation.  His  work  has  worn  him  and  im¬ 
paired  his  health.  But  he  has  given  his 
strength  gladly. 

— Printed  by  permission  of  The  Independent. 


HOW  TO  LOCATE  A  BLUEBIRD 
NESTING  HOUSE  July  2gf  I9I-. 

To  The  Craftsman  Publishing  Co.: 

Dear  Sirs  :  I  enjoy  the  various  phases  of 
bird  life  which  you  publish  from  month  to 
month  and  believe  I  have  a  suggestion  which 
all  bird  lovers  will  welcome,  because  the  bird 
which  it  benefits  is  such  a  great  favorite. 
After  experimenting  for  fifteen  years  to 
locate  a  bluebird  nesting  box  so  that  squir¬ 
rels,  cats  and  English  sparrows  will  not 
molest  it,  the  following  plan  was  adopted 
and  is  a  great  success : 

Select  two  outside  branches  of  a  tree,  one 
above  the  other.  From  the  upper  one,  which 
is  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground  and  ex¬ 
tends  farther  out  from  the  trunk  than  the 
lower  one.  suspend  the  box  by  two  barbed 
wires  until  it  hangs  about  three  feet  down 
and  just  in  the  edge  of  the  foliage  of  the 
lower  branch,  but  not  where  the  twigs  or 
lower  branches  will  support  a  squirrel.  The 
hole  of  the  box  must  be  in  full  view,  or  the 
bluebirds  will  not  choose  it  for  a  nesting 
place.  English  sparrows  do  not  like  this 
site,  hence  the  bluebirds  are  allowed  to  use 
it  unmolested.  Emma  L.  Shutts. 
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THE  MOST  VALUABLE  OF  ALL 
ARTS 

( Continued  from  page  531 .) 

And  even  when  the  outcome  of  this  imita¬ 
tion  is  a  chair  surprisingly  like  Heppel- 
white’s,  we  have  still  another  disadvantage 
to  face.  We  cannot  grow  through  imitating 
anything.  We  progress  as  we  create.  Hep- 
pelwhite  grew  in  his  work  when  he  made 
furniture  that  interested  him.  He  would 
have  been  a  failure  in  the  long  run  if  he  had 
attempted  to  put  his  skill  into  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  articles  in  the  style  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance.  For  a  man  to  do  good  work 
his  interest  must  be  forever  changing,  ever 
increasing  and  his  art  must  forever  show  the 
variations  that  his  mind  is  experiencing. 
This  is  true  of  Nature.  You  meet  with  new 
conditions  in  Nature  every  day.  You  find 
new  laws  and  new  expressions  of  old  laws 
and  it  is  Nature’s  variations  that  interest 
and  control  us. 

I  should  like  to  revert  here  once  more  to 
the  question  of  art  as  an  exercise.  We 
cannot  exercise  our  faculties  when  we  imi¬ 
tate.  The  value  to  me  of  making  a  chair 
is  not  wholly  the  chair;  it  is  in  part  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  my  creative  faculty,  just  as 
the  value  of  a  punching  bag  does  not  lie  in 
the  punching  bag,  but  in  the  development 
of  my  muscle.  Athletics  are  of  no  use  in 
the  world  by  themselves.  Who  would  ever 
dream  of  developing  a  system  of  physical 
culture  that  was  not  to  be  used,  that  did  not 
accomplish  something  more  than  the  sys¬ 
tem?  And  this  is  just  as  true  in  all  fine 
and  industrial  arts,  in  house  building,  in 
everything  that  springs  from  the  mind  of 
man.  Carpenter  in  “Angels’  Wings”  brings 
up  this  question  when  he  speaks  of  style, 
and  he  uses  Millet  and  Whitman  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  when  he  says  that  creating  is 
knowing  your  subject,  that  the  important 
thing  is  the  thing  you  know ;  that  the  style 
is  your  opportunity  to  speak  to  the  world. 

We  seem  here  to  have  wandered  a  long 
way  from  our  friend  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
his  feeling  that  the  art  of  living  was  the 
most  important  art  in  the  world,  but  we 
really  have  not  digressed  one  atom  from 
his  point  of  view.  Because  the  art  of  real 
living  must  forever  be  achieved  through 
simplicity  and  naturalness,  through,  so  far 
as  possible,  the  close  knowledge  and  love  of 
Nature  and  appreciation  of  her  ways,  the 
accepting  of  her  standards  for  all  of  life. 
Nature  does  not  imitate,  but  in  her  pro¬ 


ductivity,  her  splendid  creation,  moves  on 
year  after  year  through  spring,  summer 
and  autumn,  to  new  grace  and  glory.  No 
spring  is  like  any  other  spring,  no  tree  like 
any  other  tree,  no  sunset  or  flower  like  any 
other  flower.  Each  radiance  is  supreme, 
new  and  stirring.  For  the  real  progress  of 
life,  for  the  real  art  of  living,  we  must  ac¬ 
cept  this  ideal,  that  growth  lies  in  change 
and  beauty  in  progress. 
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BRUNEL’S  TOWER:  BY  EDEN 

PHILLPOTTS 

A  YOUNG  man  eagerly  following  his 
flying  imagination  walked  with  de¬ 
termined  feet  along  a  West-Coun¬ 
try  road,  seeking  to  enlarge  the 
borders  of  his  life  and  hoping  to  find  work 
worthy  of  his  hands.  His  attention  was  at¬ 
tracted  to  a  deserted  ruin  above  which  rose 
a  great  chimney.  Exploring  the  ruin  with 
ever-increasing  interest,  he  saw  in  this 
wreck,  abandoned  and  passed  by  as  worth¬ 
less  by  all  the  community,  a  possible  theater 
for  a  prosperous  enterprise.  He  gives  up 
his  quest  of  finding  work  with  some  great 
potter,  abides  with  Brunei’s  Tower  and  be¬ 
comes  a  great  potter  himself.  Through  all 
the  story  of  George  Easterbrook’s  life  and 
that  of  the  young  waif  who,  having  sought 
and  found  a  refuge  with  him,  was  so  “wish¬ 
ful”  to  please  the  master,  the  artist’s  devo¬ 
tion  to  clay  is  felt.  The  clay  as  it  is  mixed, 
turned  into  pottery  and  glazed,  moulds  the 
character  of  the  men  who  work  with  it  into 
honesty  or  craftiness  as  surely  as  it  is 
formed  by  them  into  pots  of  perfect  or  im¬ 
perfect  lines.  As  clay  rises  under  the  hands 
of  the  potter,  rises  his  story  from  the  au¬ 
thor’s  mind  into  the  image  of  a  man  and 
boy,  developed,  purified,  illumined  and  per¬ 
fected  by  love.  It  is  a  touching  story  of  de¬ 
votion  that  cannot  but  reach  the  heart  and 
arouse  the  sympathy  of  every  reader.  It  is 
full  of  quaint  philosophy,  such  as  often 
comes  from  men  who  work  whole-heartedly 
with  flowers,  with  metal  or  wood.  “I  mean 
that  the  clay  is  naught  until  it  had  been 
touched  by  the  hand  of  the  potter,  and  the 
clay  knows  it,”  declared  one  of  the  throw¬ 
ers  of  clay.  “There  is  a  moment  comes 
when  the  potter  battles  with  the  clay  and  the 
clay  battles  with  the  potter,  and  then  a  thing 
that  a  moment  before  was  only  a  lump  of 
good  red  earth  is  a  lump  no  more,  but  a 
shapely  creation  made  for  use  or  beauty- 
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a  creature  to  take  its  place  in  the  world  out 
of  which  it  came  and  to  do  its  little  share 
of  the  world’s  work  and  help  man’s  lower 
needs  or  minister  to  his  higher  necessities 
as  the  case  may  be.  And  to  help  the  clay 
to  do  that  is  our  privilege  and  blessing ;  and 
in  return  it  does  a  great  deal  for  the  man 
who  ministers  to  it  and  it  is  in  that  sense  I 
say  we  lift  up  the  clay  and  put  a  soul  into 
it,  just  like  God  Almighty  lifts  up  our  clay 
and  puts  a  soul  in  that.”  .  .  .  “We  ought 
to  come  to  the  clay  with  a  religious  feeling 
in  our  hearts.  That  is  what  I  stand  out  for. 
We  make  our  work  one  thing  and  our 
prayer  another,  but  they  ought  to  be  the 
same  thing.  Your  work  ought  to  be  your 
daily  prayer,  and  if  it  is  you  will  find  the 
Lord  is  ever  swift  to  answer  it.  I  pray  at 
the  wheel  and  William  prays  at  the  lathe.” 
(Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.  495  pages.  Price  $1.50  net.) 

OUR  MOUNTAIN  GARDEN:  BY  MRS. 
THEODORE  THOMAS 

TO  make  a  garden  spot  of  about  twenty- 
five  acres  of  wild  mountain  land,  well 
diversified  with  groves,  open  fields, 
brooklets  and  a  little  marsh,  might  be  a  dis¬ 
couraging  task  for  some  people,  but  Mrs. 
Theodore  Thomas  attacked  the  work  in  the 
same  spirit  of  joyous  adventure  that  novel¬ 
ists  declare  inspires  people  shipwrecked 
upon  a  tropical  island.  With  no  knowledge 
of  the  miracles  coiled  up  in  seeds,  without 
hotbeds,  hose,  greenhouse  or  experienced 
gardener,  in  a  region  so  far  removed  from 
cities  that  fertilizers,  tools,  etc.,  were  both 
difficult  and  expensive  to  achieve,  and  with 
but  little  physical  strength,  she  somehow 
managed  to  build  up  in  the  most  exciting 
manner  both  strength  and  a  beautiful  gar¬ 
den. 

Beginning  with  a  wheelbarrow  of  black- 
eyed  Susans,  dug  up  while  in  full  bloom  and 
packed  cruelly  in  a  tight  little  hole  in  dry 
ground  by  the  wall  (where  they  ungrate¬ 
fully  died,  of  course)  she  had  a  most  won¬ 
derful  time,  learning  from  the  wild  plants 
themselves  secrets  well  worth  recording. 
Her  respect  for  boulders,  her  quick  and 
sympathetic  treatment  of  shadow  and  sun¬ 
shine  are  experiences  helpful  to  every  ama¬ 
teur  and  make  delightful  reading  for  every¬ 
body  else  who  loves  courage,  perseverance 
and  a  garden. 

From  the  short  chapter  on  the  remodel¬ 
ing  of  the  house  to  the  concluding  list  of 
plants  and  shrubs,  etc.,  the  book  is  full  of 
knowledge  simply  and  deliciously  told. 
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(Published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company, 
New  York.  244  pages.  Price  $1.50  net.) 

THE  CITY  OF  DOMES:  BY  JOHN  D. 
BARRY 

GOLD  and  brown  is  the  outside  of  John 
D.  Barry’s  Baedeker  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition. 
Within  scintillates  the  rich  color  of  word 
and  phrase  needed  to  describe  the  jeweled 
city  by  the  Golden  Gate.  Only  by  a  law¬ 
yer’s  powerful  “process  of  elimination” 
could  Mr.  Barry  have  gotten  a  description 
of  so  extensive  an  area  of  wonderful  build¬ 
ings  packed  with  curios  and  art  treasures 
from  all  lands,  into  this  compact,  pocket  size, 
guide  book.  Yet  it  has  been  done  most 
successfully  without  a  single  waste  word, 
with  nothing  left  unreported.  This  little 
book  answers  the  questions  of  every  enthu¬ 
siastic  student,  or  pleasure  loving  inquirer, 
who  has  the  good  fortune  to  visit  the  City 
of  Domes.  Like  the  ancient  classics,  it  con¬ 
veys  information  in  the  form  of  dialogue 
between  the  questioner  and  the  various  mas¬ 
ter  artists,  architects  and  gardeners  who 
have  made  the  Exposition  so  fairy-like,  yet 
human.  It  is  well  illustrated,  full  of  infor¬ 
mation  telling  the  visitor  what  to  see  by  day 
and  by  night.  (Published  by  John  J.  New- 
begin,  San  Francisco.  138  pages.  Illus¬ 
trated.) 

PRAYER  FOR  PEACE  AND  OTHER 
POEMS:  BY  WILLIAM  SAMUEL 
JOHNSON 

IN  this  volume  of  short  poems,  from  the 
first  of  which  the  title  of  the  book  is 
taken,  is  presented  vividly  the  author’s 
ideal  of  peace,  its  attainment  through  con¬ 
stant  struggle  upward,  through  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  divine  in  man.  The  sonnet 
"Notre  Dame  de  Rheims,”  voices  great 
truths,  the  vanity  of  hate,  the  immortality 
of  love  and  beauty.  The  range  of  topic  in 
the  succeeding  poems  is  wide.  (Published 
bv  Mitchell  Kennerley,  New  York.  113 
pages.  Price  Si. 25  net.) 

A  COLONIAL  BELLE’S  MESSAGE:  A 
FACSIMILE  OF  A  MANUSCRIPT:  BY 
CATHERINE  SHEPHERD 

BELLE  of  long  ago  wrote  and  illus¬ 
trated  this  tiny  volume.  Each  page 
has  a  suggestion  for  the  toilette  table 
in  keeping  with  St.  Paul’s  views  on  women’s 
adornment.  (Found  and  published  by  the 
C.  H.  Graves  Co.,  Philadelphia.  20  pages. 
Illustrated.) 
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California,  61 1. 

Does  the  Success  of  Country  Life  Depend 
Upon  the  Architect?  Back  to  the  Land 
With  Comfortable  Homes :  A  word  from 
Emerson  and  John  Burroughs  about 
country  life ;  How  the  architect  can  help 
to  make  rural  life  really  worth-while; 
How  the  architect  may  bring  to  success 
the  country  life  movement;  The  old  dis¬ 
comforts,  bareness  and  isolation  giving 
way  to  comfort  and  congeniality ;  Annual 
Exhibition  of  the  New  York  Architec¬ 
tural  League;  Some  notable  designs  for 
country  homes,  p.  4. 

Drama,  Outdoor,  a  Part  of  National  Prog¬ 
ress — By  Mary  Fanton  Roberts :  Outdoor 
plays  one  phase  of  the  movement  in 
America  for  real  liberty;  “The  Trojan 
Women”  as  produced  by  Granville  Bar¬ 
ker  at  the  opening  of  the  New  York 
Stadium ;  The  work  of  Lillah  McCarthy 
as  Hecuba ;  Euripides’  great  play  a  plea 
for  the  nations  of  today ;  Miss  Edith 
Wynne  Matthison  as  Andromache;  Sig¬ 
nificance  of  this  ancient  tragedy  at  this 
time ;  How  the  play  was  set ;  The  chorus  ; 
The  wonderful  color  schemes;  The  con¬ 
ceptions  of  their  parts  by  modern  actors, 
43 1- 

Enameling  Metal,  A  Practical  Lesson  in — 
By  Louis  J.  Haas:  What  enamel  is;  How 
enameling  is  done.  414. 

Fabrics,  Flights  of  Birds  Through  Newest : 
The  reason  for  our  present  fanty  for 
wall  papers  and  hangings,  with  designs  of 
curious  birds,  flowers  and  vines;  More 
colors  in  our  homes :  What  our  print 
makers  have  accomplished ;  Revival  of 
old-time  hand-made  block  prints ;  How 
cretonnes,  chintzes  and  ginghams  are 
used  to  freshen  country  homes.  574. 

Farmhouses  of  the  Chesapeake,  Old:  Their 
Message — By  William  Draper  Brinckloe : 
Farmhouses  simple,  straight  and  free 
from  affectation;  How  these  old-time 
houses  may  be  reconstructed  to  meet 
modern  conditions ;  Some  charming  ex¬ 
amples  of  early  home-building  in  the 
colonies.  92. 

Farming  for  Women.  Intensive — By  Rob¬ 
ert  H.  Moulton :  What  was  accomplished 
on  two  acres  of  land  by  one  woman  in 
Berkshire  County.  England;  Three  crops 
a  year  raised  through  intensive  cultiva¬ 
tion,  510. 
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Feathered  Craftsmen  of  the  Air,  Our — By 
Florence  Boyce  Davis :  About  birds  and 
how  they  build  their  nests,  58. 

Fence,  The  Return  of  tne :  A  Study  of  Its 
Usefulness  and  Beauty:  Our  first  Ameri¬ 
can  fences;  Their  characteristics;  Why 
fences  were  built;  The  dignified  and  im¬ 
pressive  iron  fence  of  today,  333. 

“Fern,  Scent  o’  the”:  Habits  of  ferns;  How 
to  transplant  and  care  for  them;  Ferns 
which  make  the  air  of  a  room  whole¬ 
some,  374. 

Fiance,  Her:  A  Story — By  Marie  Van 
Saanen,  492. 

Flower  Gold  for  Fall  Beauty — By  Eloise 
Roorbach ;  Important  relation  between 
plants  and  flowers ;  Why  yellow  flowers 
prevail;  A  word  about  sunflowers,  442. 

“For  a  Man  May  Build  His  House” — By 
Will  Levington  Comfort :  The  vision  of 
a  home  and  how  it  was  fulfilled,  42. 

“Four  Winds  Ranch”,  a  Danish  house  in 
Dakota — By  Helen  Moore :  A  simple 
prairie  dwelling  of  fir  timbers  with  sod 
roof  costing  only  $200;  The  house  de¬ 
scribed,  138. 

Furniture,  French,  The  New  Idea  in,  as 
Expressed  by  Maurice  Dufrene :  The 
final  test  of  a  chair  is  that  we  forget  it 
when  resting  in  it;  Dufrene’s  idea  of 
finish  for  furniture  and  of  suitable  up¬ 
holstery,  396. 

Furniture,  New  American:  Its  Variety, 
Beauty  and  Comfort :  The  “Ready-to- 
Wear”  house  and  furniture  no  longer  in 
evidence;  Present  fearless  attitude  of 
the  manufacturer  toward  new  styles  in 
furniture;  Craftsman  gumwood  furni¬ 
ture  ;  Painted  furniture ;  Furniture  to  fit 
individual  homes,  380. 

Furniture,  New  American,  The  Magpie 
Note  in :  The  black  and  white  craze  in 
furnishings ;  The  American  ivory  and 
black  furniture  created  by  Notman  & 
Co. ;  Furniture  which  lends  itself  to 
Oriental  color  harmonies  or  French 
period  designs,  478. 

Furniture,  Painted,  Artistic  Opportunities 
in :  The  charm  of  modern  painted  bed¬ 
room  sets ;  An  opportunity  to  create  dis¬ 
tinctive  rooms ;  Suggested  color  schemes 
which  may  be  adopted  by  the  home¬ 
maker,  596. 

Furniture  to  Make  Outdoor  Living  Com¬ 
fortable  :  Garden  chairs  and  seats  of  wil¬ 
low,  wood  and  concrete,  416. 

Game  in  Home  Gardens,  Wild — By  Eloise 
Roorbach :  The  possibilities  of  home 
breeding  of  wild  fowls ;  Conference  of 
the  National  Organization  of  Game- 


Breeders  ;  Wild  game  raising  as  a  busi¬ 
ness,  295. 

Garage  Problem,  Solving  the — By  Albert 
Marple :  Demand  for  suitable  shelter  for 
motor-cars;  Garages  built  to  conform 
with  the  home  building;  How  to  make 
the  garage  a  thing  of  real  beauty,  505. 

Garden  Conveniences,  Home-made  Con¬ 
crete — By  Julius  McVicker :  Experiments 
with  concrete;  Concrete  things  made  in 
a  simple  fashion  by  the  owner  of  a  little 
garden,  228. 

Garden  Furnishings  in  Simple  and  Elegant 
Design,  Terra  Cotta:  The  composition 
of  terra  cotta;  Its  use  in  ancient  times; 
Garden  furniture  of  terra  cotta  in  use  to¬ 
day;  Wall  fountains,  bird  baths,  sun 
dials,  vases  and  other  garden  furnishings 
which  lend  themselves  to  this  medium, 
190. 

Garden,  How  I  Made  My — By  Katherine 
Koupal  Perrigo;  A  garden  planted  upon 
advice  of  The  Craftsman,  224. 

Garden  in  the  House,  The :  How  sun-rooms 
and  conservatories  bring  the  garden 
spirit  into  the  house ;  Interesting  ex¬ 
amples,  389. 

Garden-Making  in  The  Craftsman  Build¬ 
ing,  140. 

Garden,  The  Heart  of  the — By  Esther 
Matson :  The  fountain  the  heart  of  the 
garden ;  The  spiritual  symbol ;  Fountains 
of  the  Old  World,  293. 

Garden,  The  Soul  of  the — By  Mary  Fan- 
ton  Roberts:  Gardens  we  remember;  The 
garden  pool  and  its  green  mantle;  How 
pools  may  be  treated  in  the  small  home 
garden  and  the  more  formal  gardens  of 
the  country  estate,  20. 

Gardening,  Creative :  New  Beauty  on  Old 
Grounds — By  Paul  L.  Mueller :  A  re¬ 
newed  interest  in  suburban  architecture; 
Principles  to  be  observed  by  prospective 
garden  makers ;  The  planning  for  views 
and  vistas ;  How  some  notable  individual 
problems  have  been  handled. 

Gardens,  Bog ;  Making  the  Lowlands  Frag¬ 
rant  and  Beautiful — By  Eloise  Roorbach; 
Plants  which  thrive  best  in  a  moist  soil ; 
advice  to  owners  of  country  acres,  348. 

Gardens  in  Stones ;  Their  Place  in  the 
Landscape;  How  to  Plant  Them:  A  rock 
garden  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  me¬ 
diums  for  garden  display;  Various  ways 
of  using  rocks  and  flowers ;  Plants  which 
will  thrive  in  a  rock  garden,  71. 

Gardens  Under  School  Supervision,  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Backyard — By  C.  D.  Jarvis :  The 
school-garden  idea  not  a  fad ;  Plan  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education ; 
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Home  gardening  in  each  city  graded 
school ;  Recommendation  to  schools  re¬ 
garding  home-garden  work. 

Giving:  A  Verse — By  Edward  Wilbur 
Mason,  408. 

Goldenrod  and  Asters :  Wild  asters  named 
Michaelmas  daisies  in  honor  of  St. 
Michael;  Goldenrod,  asters  and  chrysan¬ 
themums  make  the  last  stand  in  field  and 
garden ;  How  the  florists  have  developed 
the  single  wild  aster ;  Beauty  of  the  late 
fall  flowers,  532. 

Gumwood  Tree,  The  Heart  of  the:  Red 
Gum,  Its  Virtues  and  Uses :  The  Gum- 
wood  tree;  Gum  lumber;  Qualities  of 
gumwood;  How  to  finish  gum,  237. 

Hammocks  and  Swinging  Couches  for  Gar¬ 
dens  and  Porches,  230. 

Hanging  Gardens  of  the  City,  The :  Their 
Planting  and  Care :  What  may  be  done 
with  window  boxes  to  make  the  city 
gayer  and  brighter;  The  use  of  colored 
tiles  in  window  boxes;  Vines  can  trans¬ 
form  the  humblest  house  into  a  castle  of 
romance ;  What  flowers  to  grow  in  hang¬ 
ing  gardens  and  how  to  care  for  them, 
t5b- 

Hawthorn  Hedges,  England’s  Blooming, 
312. 

Plome  of  My  Own,  A — By  Eleanor  P. 
Baldwin :  “YVaxahatchie”,  a  bungalow  in 
Portland,  Ore.,  built  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wilford  A.  Shahan ;  Mother  and  daugh¬ 
ter  did  the  planning  and  sketching  and 
the  father  did  all  the  masonry;  The 
house  described,  1 14. 

Home  Which  Embraces  Studio  and  Do¬ 
mestic  Features  —  By  Albert  Marple ; 
Residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Manson 
Abbott  at  Tropico,  Cal.;  A  house  solving 
the  modern  problem  of  two  rentals,  home 
and  business :  A  master  workman's  home 
shop ;  A  place  where  work  and  play,  busi¬ 
ness  and  pleasure  may  be  as  one.  608. 

Home,  Your  Own:  Number  Five:  Beauty 
Through  Architectural  Details :  Decora¬ 
tion  the  first  spiritual  want  of  barbarous 
man;  House  and  garden  features  which 
give  the  art  impulse  of  owner  and  de¬ 
signer  freest  play  ;  How  owner  and  archi¬ 
tect  may  through  co-operation  give  ex¬ 
pression  to  the  owner’s  individuality;  a 
talk  on  architectural  details.  100. 

Number  Six :  The  Approach  to  the  House : 
The  entrance  an  important  symbolic  fea¬ 
ture  ;  Entrances  to  our  American  homes 
seem  typical  of  charming  and  genial  hos¬ 
pitality;  Suggestions  as  to  how  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  house  may  be  developed. 
202. 


Number  Seven:  The  Modern  Nursery: 
The  modern  nursery  an  enchanted  land ; 
Suggestions  for  nursery  furniture  and 
wall  decoration;  Toys  which  bubble  over 
with  the  play  spirit,  263. 

Houses,  Craftsman  :  Illustrating  the  Crafts¬ 
man  Idea  of  Home  Comfort  in  Bunga¬ 
low  and  Cottage:  Craftsman  House  No. 
205  of  stucco  and  shingle;  For  family  of 
six  people  and  maid ;  House  No.  206  of 
stucco  walls  and  shingle  roof ;  Porch 
which  may  be  glassed  in  for  winter,  108. 
Two  Comfortable  Compact  Craftsman 
Homes  Planned  for  Small  Lots;  No.  207 
of  stucco  and  shingles ;  built  for  narrow 
lot ;  No.  208  of  stucco  and  shingles  ar¬ 
ranged  for  simple  housekeeping,  214. 

Houses  in  Old  Villages  of  France,  Half- 
Timber  :  Houses  which  have  gone  down 
under  shrapnel  and  cannon  ball ;  The 
wonderful  towns  of  the  Middle  Ages; 
Plaster  and  wood  buildings  the  delight  of 
the  first  great  French  architects ;  The 
French  system  of  framework. 

Houses,  Talkative,  The,  Story  of  a  New 
Architecture  in  the  West,  Told  by  the 
Women’s  Club  Building  at  La  Jolla:  The 
personality'  of  houses ;  Woman’s  Club¬ 
house  at  La  lolla,  Cal.,  the  gift  of  Miss 
Ellen  Browning  Scripps ;  A  school  for 
girls,  a  church  and  municipal  play'ground 
included  in  the  building  group;  How  Irv¬ 
ing  Gill  threw  aside  conventional  stand¬ 
ards  and  did  his  part  in  creating  a  new 
domestic  architecture ;  What  he  evolved 
from  the  square,  the  circle  and  the  line; 
The  buildings  described.  448. 

I  Know  That  April’s  Come  Again :  A 
Poem — By  Grace  Hazard  Conkling,  47. 

In  the  Days  of  Good  Queen  Anne — By 
James  Thomson :  Characteristics  of 
Queen  Anne  architecture  and  furniture; 
A  brief  sketch  of  this  period  and  some 
interesting  examples  of  furniture  which 
have  survived  it,  304. 

Joy — By  Marjorie  Sutherland,  476. 

Kitchen,  Respect  for  the ;  The  “white 
kitchen”  and  its  possibilities ;  Where 
cleanliness,  convenience  and  simplicity 
abound,  129. 

Leipsinger.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Pioneer  of  Adult 
Education  in  New  York — By  G.  W.  Har¬ 
ris  ;  Dr.  Leipsinger’s  work  outlined,  613. 

Lighting  Paintings  and  Sculpture  for  Ex¬ 
hibition  Purposes,  234. 

Memorial  to  Peace  in  the  Midst  of  War: 
New  York  Plans  the  Greatest  Industrial 
Art  Museum  in  the  Wrorld ;  “The  Mu¬ 
seums  of  the  Peaceful  Arts” ;  Tentative 
architectural  designs  drawn  by  Palmer 
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Hornbostel  and  Jones;  Exhibits,  lectures 
and  libraries  that  will  give  the  whole  his¬ 
tory  and  progress  of  every  important 
phase  of  industrial  art  in  the  world ;  A 
practical  university  for  the  people,  where 
guides  and  instructors  will  explain  each 
subject  to  the  visitor;  The  launching  of 
the  museum  project;  Proposed  sites,  499. 

Minneapolis,  Civic  Progress  in :  “The  City 
of  Lakes  and  Gardens” — By  E.  C.  Hill- 
weg;  Work  of  the  Civic  and  Commerce 
Association  in  Minneapolis;  Its  Garden 
Club ;  The  Hanging  Gardens ;  The  Hous¬ 
ing  Committee,  48. 

Modern  Variation  of  Jacobean  Furniture, 
Developing  Fresh  Beauty;  The  Jacobean 
furniture  suggests  the  romance  of  Co¬ 
lonial  days ;  The  first  to  be  copied  by  Co¬ 
lonial  cabinet  makers;  Pieces  suitable  for 
hall,  library  or  dining  room,  copies  of 
Jacobean  designs  for  use  in  American 
homes,  542. 

Nature  as  a  Landscape  Gardener;  Nature’s 
planting  plan ;  Wild  flowers  and  their 
haunts  ;  “Common  Flowers”,  255. 

Orchard,  The  City;  Its  Beauty  and  Profit 
for  City  Folks — By  C.  C.  Johnston;  The 
possibilities  of  growing  fine  fruit  in  a 
backyard;  Some  interesting  statistics,  211. 

Porch  Baskets,  Reed,  and  Their  Making— 
By  Carrie  D.  McComber  :  Reed  basketry 
a  practical  craft ;  The  difference  between 
willow  and  reed;  Tools  needed  for  mak¬ 
ing  reed  baskets ;  Directions  for  making 
reed  baskets ;  Some  interesting  designs 
shown,  328. 

Pottery,  Glen  Tor  :  Studio  of  Lydia  Godfrey, 
on  the  Hudson ;  Experimental  research 
work  in  glazes ;  Lamps  on  the  classic 
style  of  the  old  Greek  amphora;  Shades 
and  fittings  by  Theodore  T.  Goerck,  Karl 
Kip  and  Herter,  424. 

Ruskin’s  Idea  of  Home  Construction,  3. 

Satyr,  The  Baby :  The  boy  who  posed  as 
Satyr ;  Statuettes  of  concrete  for  garden 
adornment  designed  by  Mrs.  W.  S.  Hoyt; 
Fountains,  bird  baths,  sun  dials,  324. 

School  of  Peace,  The — A  Garden :  The  cul¬ 
ture  of  civilization  reflected  by  gardens ; 
Gardens  of  the  Ancients ;  The  spirit  of 
the  garden ;  Garden-makers  in  America, 
339- 

Sculptors  of  the  Southwest :  Their  Inspira¬ 
tion  and  Their  Achievement :  Men  who 
have  opened  their  hearts  to  the  wonder 
of  the  West;  The  work  of  Alexander 
Stirling  Calder ;  First  commission  placed 
in  the  Southwest;  Julia  Bracken  Wendt, 
sculptor ;  Her  fountains  for  gardens  and 


public  places ;  The  great  work  of  Lorado 
Taft,  150. 

Seats  and  Shelters,  Rustic:  Endless  possi¬ 
bility  for  originality  and  variation  in  de¬ 
sign  and  detail,  515. 

Senorita  at  the  Gateway,  The :  Los  Angeles 
— By  Una  Nixon  Hopkins :  The  City  of 
the  Angels  invites  the  world  to  come 
within  her  gates ;  The  delightful  floral 
surprises  which  await  her  guests,  172. 

Shrubs  for  the  Highways  and  Byways, 
Flowering :  How  our  well-built  roads 
may  be  beautified,  163. 

Shrubs  in  Springtime,  Wild:  Their  Value 
in  Home  Gardens — By  Eloise  Roorbach  : 
Shrubs  the  most  important  factor  in  gar¬ 
den  construction ;  Shrubs  native  to  the 
locality  should  be  given  the  preference  in 
planning  a  garden ;  How  our  native 
flowering  shrubs  may  be  used  to  advan¬ 
tage,  26. 

Spring  Nights :  A  Poem — By  Charles  Han¬ 
son  Towne,  149. 

Studio,  The  White  Gate :  The  charm  of  re¬ 
modeled  houses;  How  a  pigeon  coop  was 
made  to  serve  as  a  studio  and  how  the 
transformation  was  accomplished,  486. 

“Tawno  Ker,”  the  Home  of  Otis  Skinner: 
A  notable  example  of  modern  American 
architecture ;  The  house  described,  562. 

Theater,  The  Toy:  A  Children’s  Playhouse 
Where  Fairy  Tales  Come  True — By 
Peter  Newton:  The  Toy  Theater  that  is 
soon  to  be  built  in  West  Forty-seventh 
street,  New  York;  Where  it  is  hoped  to 
produce  a  perfect  children’s  drama,  36. 

To  an  Old  Lady:  A  Poem — By  Blanche 
Ableson,  573. 

Trees  for  the  Street  and  Garden,  Fragrant: 
Trees  the  first  consideration  of  the  land¬ 
scape  gardener;  The  power  and  gracious¬ 
ness  of  Nature  shown  in  trees ;  Flower¬ 
ing  trees  for  our  streets  and  gardens,  464. 

Tulip  Bulbs  Should  Be  Planted  in  the  Late 
Fall,  520. 

Walls  of  Your  Home  and  the  New  Cover¬ 
ings  for  Them,  The :  Origin  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  wall  decoration ;  How  the  first 
wallpaper  was  made ;  A  room  may  be 
made  or  marred  by  its  wallpaper ;  The 
new  treatment  of  walls ;  Suggestions,  366. 

Warriors  Metal  in  the  Forge  of  Peace, 
The :  American  Wrought  Iron  That 
Adds  to  Architectural  Beauty :  No  sub¬ 
stance  on  earth  has  so  profoundly  influ¬ 
enced  the  destinies  of  the  race  as  iron  ; 
How  iron  was  used  in  ancient  times  by 
the  first  craftsmen ;  The  beautiful  art 
iron  of  modern  times ;  Colonial  iron¬ 
work;  Recent  American  ironwork,  278. 
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Water  Garden,  The  Queen  of  the — By 
Charles  Alma  Byers:  The  wonderful 
Giant  Victorias;  How  and  where  they 
may  be  grown,  314. 

What  the  Elf  Sings :  A  Poem — By  Grace 
Hazard  Conkling,  201. 

Why  Do  Birds  Migrate?  517. 

Wickens  Beats  It :  A  Story — By  Lyman 
Bryson,  584. 


Wind  Litany:  A  Poem — By  Margaret  Wid- 
demer,  541. 

Wren,  The  House — An  Appreciation — By 
Harvey  Whipple :  The  wren  indispensable 
in  the  garden ;  The  house  wren  the  most 
industrious  of  birds  in  the  backyard; 
Habits  of  the  wren  when  nest  building; 
Its  tasks  among  the  bugs  on  garden 
things,  404. 
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